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i INTRODUCTORY. 


The complete report of the Immigration Commission consists of 
42 volumes. In volume 1 there is presented a brief history of the 
organization and work of the Commission, together with its conclu- 
sions and recommendations, but this volume, as well as volume 2, 
consists for the most part of abstracts of the more extended reports 
of the Commission upon various phases of the subject under consid- 
eration. In preparing these abstracts it was the purpose of the 
Commission to present in & condensed form some of the more essential 
results of its investigations, and while the various abstracts lack the 
great mass of important statistical and other data contained in the 
reports upon which they are based, it is believed that they are suffi- 
ciently exhaustive to meet the requirements of the average student 
of the immigration problem. 

Included in the two volumes are the complete reports of the 
Commission on various subjects, and also the present United States 
immigration laws and regulations, the treaty, laws, and regulations 
governing the admission of Chinese, and the United States naturali- 
zation laws and regulations. 

The reports and abstracts of reports included in the two volumes 
are as follows: 

Statistical review of immigration to the United States, 1820-1910.— 
This abstract is based on a statistical work of the same title which 
contains a compilation of all available statistics relative to immigra- 
tion to the United States from 1819, when such data were t 
recorded, to June 30, 1910. 

Distribution of immigrants, 1850—1900.— An abstract of a report of 
the same title which was prepared under the direction of the Com- 
mission by Dr. Joseph A. Hill, chief statistician of the Division of 
Revision and Results, Bureau of the Census, assisted by W. F. Hick- 
ernell, special agent. The report is based on United States Census 
reports. 

Enriko conditions in Europe.—Based on the report which 
resulted from the Commission’s investigations in the principal immi- 
grant-furnishing countries of Europe. 

Immigrant races or peoples.—An abstract of the dictionary of 
races or peoples which was prepared for the Commission by Dr. 
Daniel Folkmar, assisted by Dr. Elnora C. Folkmar. 

Immigrants in manufacturing and mining.—An abstract of the 
reports on immigrants in industries, as follows: Bituminous-coal 
mining, iron and steel manufacturing, cotton-goods manufacturing 
in the North Atlantic States, woolen and worsted goods manu- 
‘facturing, silk-goods manufacturing and dyeing, clothing manu- 
facturing, collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing, leather manufac- 
turing, boot and shoe manufacturing, glove manufacturing, slaugh- 
tering and meat packing, sugar refining, glass manufacturing, agri- 
cultural implement and vehicle manu acturing, cigar and tobacco 
manufacturing, furniture manufacturing, copper mining and smelt- 
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ing, iron-ore mining, anthracite-coal mining, oil refining, diversified 
ds and the floating immigrant labor supply. ‘This abstract 
and the reports upon which it is based were prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Commission by W. Jett Lauck, superintendent of agents, 
who also had charge of the main field work in this branch of the 
Commission's inquiry. 

Recent immigrants in agriculture.—An abstract based on the Com- 
mission's general report of the same title, which report concerns the 
status and progress of recent immigrants of various races who have 
entered agricultural pursuits in States east of the Rocky Mountains. 
This branch of the inquiry was conducted under the direction of the 
Commission by Alexander E. Cance, Ph. D., of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, who also prepared the general report and abstract 
upon the subject. 

Japanese and other immigrant races in the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain States.—An abstract based on the Commission's report of 
the same title. The abstract and the report upon which it is based 
were prepared by Prof. H. A. Millis, of Leland Stanford Junior 
University, who as superintendent of agents had charge of the 
Commission's general investigations in the Western division of States. 

The immigration situation ın Hawait.—This is the complete report 
upon the subject and was prepared for the Commission by Dr. 
Victor S. Clark. 

Immigrants 4n cities. —Am abstract based on the Commission's 
report of the same title which treats of the social and economic 
status of recent immigrants in congested districts of New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, and Milwaukee. 
The field work in this investigation was conducted under the direction 
of the Commission by Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser, special agent, and the 
report was prepared by Doctor Goldenweiser and Mary Louise Mark, 
special agent, assisted by Nellie F. Sheets. 

Occupations of the first and second generations of immigrants «n the 
United States.—An abstract of a report of the same title which was 
prepared under the direction of the Commission by Dr. Joseph A. Hill, 
chief statistician of the Division of Revision and Results, Bureau of 
the Census. The report is based on unpublished data from United 
States Census schedules. 

The children f immigrants in schools.—An abstract of the Com- 
mission’s general report on the status of the children of immigrants 
in the public schools of 37 cities and the parochial schools of 24 
cities. The data upon which this report is based were collected 
and tabulated under the direction of Dr. Roland P. Falkner. Before 
the completion of the work, however, Doctor Falkner resigned from 
the servıce of the Commission to become financial representative of 
the Republic of Liberia, and the abstract was prepared by Fred C. 
Croxton, chief statistician of the Commission, assisted by Frances W. 
Simonds. 

Immigrants as charity seekers. —An abstract of the Commission's - 
report of the same title. This report concerns the activities of 
federated charity organizations in 43 cities during the winter of 
1908-9. The inquiry was conducted with the assistance of Mr. 
Francis H. McLean, field secretary of the field department for the 
extension of organized charity in the United States, and the field 
work was superintended and ilie report prepared under the direction 
of the Commission by Jessie C. Lloyd, special agent. 
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Immigration and crime.—An abstract of the Commission's report 
of the same title, both of which were prepared under the direction of 
the Commission by Leslie Hayford, special agent. 

Immigration and insanity.—This is the complete report of the Com- 
mission upon the subject, and was prepared under the direction of 
the Commission REE Clark, special agent. 

Immigrants in charity hospitals.—This is the complete report of the 
Commission upon the subject, and is based on data collected by the 
Commission in Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, New York City, dur- 
ing the seven months ending February 28, 1909. The report was 
prepared by Fred C. Croxton, chief statistician of the Commission, 
assısted by Inez M. Clark. 

Steerage conditions.—An abstract of the Commission's report of the 
same title (S. Doc. No. 206, 61st Cong., 2d sess.) which was prepared 
by Anna Herkner, special agent, and presented to Congress December 
13, 1909. The report is based on reports of Miss Herkner and other 
special agents of the Commission who traveled in the steerage of 
transatlantic ships and on vessels engaged in the coastwise trade. 

Immigrant homes and aid societies.—An abstract of the Commission's 
report of the same title which was prepared under the direction of 
the Commission by Martha E. Dodson, special agent; who also had 
charge of collecting the data upon which the report is based. 

Importation and harboring of women for immoral purposes.—An 
abstract of the Commission's report of the same title (S. Doc. No. 
196, 61st Cong., 2d sess.) which was presented to Congress December 
10, 1909. 

Alien seamen and stowaways.—This is the complete report of the 
Commission upon the subject, and is based in part on investigations 
made for the Commission by Inspector Samuel A. Eppler, of the 
United States Immigration Service. 

Contract labor and induced and assisted immaigration.—This is the 
complete pus of the Commission upon the subject. It is based in 
part upon the investigations of Commission agents and in part upon 
data furnished to the Commission by Inspector John Gruenberg, of 
the United States Immigration Service. 

The Greek padrone system in the United States.—This is the com- 
D report of the Commission upon the subject, and was do Vue 

or the Commission by Inspector A. A. Seraphic, of the United States 
Immigration Service. 

Immigrant banks.—An abstract of the Commission's report of the 
same title (S. Doc. 381, 61st Cong., 2d sess.) which was p 
to Congress February 24, 1910. "This report was prepared by W. K. 
Ramsey, jr., special agent, under the direction of W. Jett Lauck, 
superintendent of agents. 

eonage.—This is the complete report of the Commission upon the 
subject, and is based on investigations conducted under the direction 
of & special committee of the Commission. 

Fecundity of immigrant women.—An abstract of a report of the 
same title which was prepared under the direction of the Commission 
by Dr. Joseph A. Hill chief statistician of the Division of Revision 
and Results, Bureau of the Census, assisted by Julius H. Parmelee. 
uer report is based on unpublished data from United States Census 
schedules. 
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Changes in bodily form Y descendants of immigrants.—An abstract 
of a report of the same title which was prepared for the Commission 
by Franz Boas, professor of anthropology, Columbia University, 

ew York. A partial report upon the subject (S. Doc. 208, 61st 
Cong., 2d sess.) was presented to Congress December 16, 1909. 

Federal immigration legislation.—An abstract of a report of the 
same title which was prepared under the direction of the Commission 
by Frank L. Shaw, special agent. 

Steerage legislation, 1819-1908.—An abstract of a report of the 
same title which was prepared under the direction of the Commission 
by Glen Edwards, special agent. 

The immigration situation in other countries —An abstract of the 
Commission’s report on the immigration situation in Canada, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Argentina, and Brazil. The complete report on 
Canada (S. Doc. 469, 61st Cong., 2d sess.) was presented to Congress 
April 1, 1910. The reports on Australia and New Zealand were 

repared under the direction of the Commission by Mary Helen 

agan, and the reports on Argentina and Brazil by Mary Mills West. 

he complete reports of the Commission include the following, of 
which no abstract was made: 

Digest of Immigration Decisions. 

State Immigration and Alien Laws. 

Statements and Recommendations Submitted by Societies and 
sai arc ti Interested in the Subject of Immigration. 

he first named consists of a digest of the principal judicial deci- 
sions and opinions in cases arising under the statutes and treaties 
relating to the exclusion and deportation of aliens, which was com- 
piled for the Commission by John W. Clifton, special agent. The 
digest is confined chiefly to decisions rendered by courts of final 
jurisdiction. The cardinal principles of law involved in the cases 
adjudicated are presented, for the most part, through brief extracts 
taken from the opinions delivered. 

The report on State immigration and alien laws, which also was 
compiled by Mr. Clifton, contains the principal legislative enactments 
of the various States respecting immigration and aliens, including the 
earlier laws of some of the seaboard States for the regulation of the 
movement from foreign countries. 

The Commission's plan of work did not include formal hearings, 
and consequently but little testimony, in the ordinary meaning of 
that term, was taken. However, various societies and organizations 
were invited by the Commission to submit statements and recommen- 
dations relative to the subject under consideration and the invitation 
was quite nien responded to. These statements and recom- 
mendations are published in a separate volume in the Commission's 
general report. 
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BRIEF STATEMENT OF THE INVESTIGATIONS OF THE IMMIGRATION 
COMMISSION, WITH CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


BRIEF STATEMENT OF THE INVESTIGATIONS. 


The Immigration Commission was created by section 39 of the 
immigration act of February 20, 1907, which provides as follows: 

That a commission is hereby created, consisting of three Senators, to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and three members of the House of 
Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and three persons to be appointed by the President of the United States. 
Said commission shall make full inquiry, examination, and investigation, by 
subcommittee or otherwise, into the subject of immigration. For the purpose 
of said inquiry, examination, and investigation said commission is authorized 
to send for persons and papers, make all necessary travel, either in the United 
States or any foreign country, and. through the chairman of the commission, 
or any member thereof, to administer oaths and to examine witnesses and 
papers respecting all matters pertaining to the subject, and to employ necessary 
clerical and other assistance. Said commission shall report to Congress the 
conclusions reached by it, and make such recommendations as in its Judgment 
may seem proper. Such sums of money as may be necessary for the said 
inquiry, examination, and investigation are hereby appropriated and authorized 
to be paid out of the “immigrant fund” on the certificate of the chairman of 
said commission, including all expenses of the commissioners, and a reasonable 
compensation, to be fixed by the President of the United States, for those mem- 
bers of the commission who are not members of Congress; * * *. 


THE IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION OF 1907. 


When the bill * which was finally enacted as the immigration law of 
February 20, 1907,? was reported from the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration March 29, 1906, it proposed several important amendments 
to the existing law. However, no change in the immigration policy 
of the Government was suggested. The “head tax” on immigrants 
was increased from $2 to $5; imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, unac- 
companied children under 17 years of age, and persons “who are 
found to be and are certified by the examining surgeon as being men- 
tally or physically defective, such mental or physical defect being of 
a nature which may affect the ability of such aliens to earn a living," < 
were added to the excluded classes; the provision of existing law ex* 
cluding prostitutes was amended to also exclude “ women or girls co * 

Ing into the United States for the purpose of prostitution or for 
other immoral purpose; ” steamship companies were required t 
nish lists of outgoing alien passengers; and the creation of 
sion of distribution in the Bureau of Immigration was authc 





9 Senate bill 4403, Fifty-ninth Congress, first session. 
>See Volume II, pp. 731-744. 
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. In the Senate the bill was amended by the insertion of a literacy 
test, which provided for the exclusion from the United States of— 
all persons over sixteen years of age and physically capable of reading who 
can nof. read the English language or some other language; but an admissible 
immigrant or a person now in or hereafter admitted to this country may bring 
in or send for his wife, his children under eighteen yenrs of age, and his 
parents or grandparents over fifty years of age, if they are otherwise admissible, 
whether they are so able to read or not. 

The bill as amended passed the Senate May 23, 1906. 

The House of Representatives Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, to which was referred Senate bill 4403, on May 29, 
1906, reported by substituting another bill, which, however, did not 
differ materially from that of the Senate. The *head-tax" pro- 
vision was the same and the additions to the excluded classes prac- 
tically so, a literacy test similar to that of the Senate being advised. 
The bill as originally reported by the House committee also provided 
for the exclusion of every adult male who had not $25 in his pos- 
session, and every female alien and every male alien under 16 years 
not possessed of $15, provided that $50 in the possession of the head 
of a family should be considered a sufficient amount for all members 
of such family, except grown sons. In a subsequent report, pre- 
sented June 11, 1906, the money-qualification feature was omit- 
ted. Each of the House reports was accompanied by a minority 
report, signed by two members of the committee, in which the in- 
creased “head tax” and the educational-test provisions were dis- 
agreed to. In the House of Representatives the bill was amended 
by striking out the increased * head-tax " provision and the provision 
for a literacy test and by inserting a section creating the Immigra- 
tion Commission. The House also adopted the so-called “Littauer ” 
amendment, which provided as follows: 

That an immigrant who proves that he is seeking admission to this country 
solely to avoid prosecution or punishment on religious or political grounds, for 
an offense of a political character, or prosecution involving danger of imprison- 
ment or danger to life or limb on account of religious belief. shall not be 
deported because of want of means or the probability of his being unable to 
earn a livelihood. 

In conference between the two Houses the Senate receded from its 
provision relative to a literacy test; the House receded from the Lit- 
tauer amendment; the “head-tax” provision was compromised by 
fixing the amount at $4, instead of $5 as provided by the Senate and 
$2 as provided by the House; the House amendment creating the 
Immigration Commission was agreed to, with an amendment which 

rovided that the Commission should consist of three Senators, three 

embers of the House of Representatives, and three persons to be ap- 


. pointed by the President of the United States, instead of two Sena- 
‘tors, three Members of the House, and two citizen members, as was 


vovided in the House amendment. The section creating the Com- 
‘sion was further amended in conference by the addition of the 
‘ving provision: 
** The President of the United States is also authorized, in the name 
vernment of the United States, to call, in his discretion, an inter- 
uference, to assemble at such point as may be agreed upon, or to send 


missioners to any foreign country, for the purpose of regulating by 
-1 agreement, subject to the advice and consent of the Senate of the 
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United States, the immigration of aliens to the United States; of providing for 
the mental, moral, and physicial examination of such aliens by American con- 
suls or other officers of the United States Government at the ports of embarka- 
tion, or elsewhere; of securing the assistance of foreign governments in their 
own territories to prevent the evasion of the laws of the United States govern- 
ing immigration to the United States; of entering into such international agree- 
ments as may be proper to prevent the immigration of aliens who, under the 
laws of the United States, are or may be excluded from entering the United 
States, and of regulating any matters pertaining to such immigration. 

The conferees also added a new section (sec. 42) to the bill amend- 
ing section 1 of the passenger act of 1882 relative to air space allotted 
to steerage p PCS and amended section 1 of the immigration bill 
under consideration by inserting the following provision: 

That whenever the President shall be satisfied that passports issued by any 
foreign government to its citizens to go to any country other than the United 
States, or to any insular possession of the United States, or to the Canal Zone, 
are being used for the purpose of enabling the holders to come to the continental 
territory of the United States, to the detriment of labor conditions therein, the 
President may refuse to permit such citizens of the country issuing such pass- 
ports to enter the continental territory of the United States from such other 
country, or from such insular possessions, or from the Canal Zone. 

It will be noted from the above that the attitude of the Senate and 
that of the House of Representatives toward the immigration ques- 
tion differed radically. In adopting the literacy test provision the 
Senate clearly favored restriction, as did the House committee, but 
the House of Representatives not only rejected this provision and 
refused to increase the “head tax," but, in adopting the Littauer 
amendment, seemingly indicated a willingness to make even the 
existing law less formidable. 

In view of the fact that the legislation finally agreed upon was a 
compromise and made no radical change in existing law, the creation 
of a commission charged with making “ full inquiry, examination, 
and investigation” of the subject under consideration was clearly an 
admission that the evidence at hand was insufficient to warrant a con- 
gressional verdict either for or against a change in the immigration 
policy of the Government. 'The Commission as created viewed the 
situation in this light, and its only purpose has been to execute the 


will of Congress accordingly. 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION. 


On February 22, 1907, the Vice-President appointed as members of 
the Immigration Commission on the part of the Senate, the following 
Senators: Hon. William P. Dillingham, of Vermont, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Immigration, and Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
of Massachusetts, and Hon. Anselm J. McLaurin, of Mississippi, both 
of whom were members of the same committee. Mr. McLaurin, at 
his own request, was excused from service on the Commission, and on 
March 2, 1907, Hon. Asbury C. Latimer, of South Carolina, also a 
member of the Committee on Immigration, was d to fill the 
vacancy. On March 2, 1907, the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives appointed as members of the Commission on the part of that 
body, Hon. Benjamin F. Howell, of New Jersey, Hon. William S. 
Bennet, of New York, and Hon. John L. Burnett, of Alabama. Mr. 
Howell was chairman, and Messrs. Bennet and Burnett were members, 
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of the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. The 
President of the United States appointed as representatives of the 
executive department on the Commission, Hon. Charles P. Neill, of 
the District of Columbia, Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, of New York, and 
Mr. William R. Wheeler, of California. Mr. Latimer died February 
20, 1908, and on February 25, 1908, Hon. Anselm J. McLaurin was 
again appointed to the Commission. The latter died December 22, 
1909, and on March 16, 1910, Hon. Le Roy Percy, of Mississippi, 
was appointed as his successor. With the exceptions noted the mem- 
bership of the Commission remained unchanged. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION. 


The Commission organized April 22, 1907, by electing Hon. William 


P. Dillingham, chairman; Morton E. Crane, of Massachusetts, secre- 


tary and disbursing officer; and W. W. Husband, of Vermont, clerk of 
the United States Senate Committee on Immigration, and C. S. 
Atkinson, of New Jersey, clerk of the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, secretaries. Fred C. 
Croxton, of the United States Bureau of Labor, was later chosen as 
chief statistician of the Commission. In the early part of the work 
Mr. Croxton was assisted by Erville B. Woods, and later by Mary 
Louise Mark. In the final preparation of the reports of the Com- 
mission, H. Parker Willis was the editorial adviser. Mr. Atkinson 
was, at his own request, furloughed without pay on June 1, 1908, 
and from that date was not actively engaged in the work of the 
Commission. 


PURPOSE OF THE INQUIRY. 


As previously stated, the act creating the Commission directed that 
it should * make full inquiry, examination, and investigation, by sub- 
committee or otherwise, into the subject of immigration," and the 
Commission has followed this instruction. 

In the beginning two plans of work were considered. One plan 
contemplated bringing together in a new form already existing data; 
conducting an inquiry into the effectiveness of the existing immigra- 
tion law and its administration, and by means of hearings securing 
information and expressions of opinion from persons interested in 
various phases of the subject under consideration. By the second 
plan it was proposed to utilize such existing data as might be con- 
sidered of value, but also to make an original inquiry into funda- 
mental phases of the subject which had previously been considered 
only in & superficial manner, or not at all. 

After due consideration the Commission reached the conclusion 
that the first-mentioned plan, no matter how carefully it might be 
carried out, would yield very little new information that would be of 
value to Congress in a serious consideration of the Government's im- 
migration policy. Consequently it was discarded in favor of an 
original investigation which, it was perfectly apparent, would neces- 
sarily be more far reaching and involve more work than any inquiry 
of a similar nature, except the census alone, that had ever been under- 
taken by the Government. 
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PLAN AND SCOPE OF THE INQUIRY. 


Briefly stated, the plan of work adopted by the Commission in- 
cluded & study of the sources of recent immigration in Europe, the 

neral character of incoming immigrants, the methods employed 
m and abroad to prevent the immigration of persons classed as un- 
desirable in the United States immigration law, and finally a thorough 
investigation into the general status of the more recent immigrants 
as residents of the United States, and the effect of such immigration 
upon the institutions, industries, and people of this country. As 
above suggested, the chief basis of the Commission’s work was the 
changed character of the immigration movement to the United States 
during the past twenty-five years. 

During the fiscal year 1907, in which the Commission was created, 
a total of 1,285,349 immigrants were admitted to the United States. 
Of this number 1,207,619 were from Europe, including Turkey in 
Asia, and of these 979,661, or 81 per cent, came from the southern 
and eastern countries, comprising Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Italy, Montenegro, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Servia, 
Spain, Turkey in Europe, and Turkey in Asia. 

Twenty-five years earlier, in the fiscal year 1882, 648,186 European 
immigrants came to the United States, and of these only 84,973, or 
13.1 per cent, came from the countries above enumerated, while 
563,213, or 86.9 per cent, were from Belgium, Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Germany, the Netherlands, Scandinavia, and Switzer- 
land, which countries furnished about 95 per cent of the immigration 
movement from Europe to the United States between 1819 and 1883. 

During the entire period for which statistics are available—July 
1, 1819, to June 30, 1910—a total of 25,528,410 European immigrants, 
including 106,481 from Turkey in Asia, were admitted to the United 
States? Of these, 16,052,900, or 62.9 per cent, came from the northern 
and western countries enumerated, and 9,475,510, or 37.1 per cent, 
from southern and eastern Europe and Turkey in Asia. For conven- 
ience the former movement will be referred to in the Commission’s 
reports as the “old immigration” and the latter as the “new immi- 

tion.” The old and the new immigration differ in many essentials. 
he former was, from the beginning, largely a movement of settlers 
who came from the most progressive sections of Europe for the pur- 
pose of making for themselves homes in the New World. They en- 
tered practically every line of activity in — every part of the 
country. Coming during a period of agricultural development, 
many of them entered agricultural pursuits, sometimes as inde- 
po ent farmers, but more often as farm laborers, who, neverthe- 
ess, as a rule soon became landowners. They formed an important 
part of the great movement toward the West during the last century, 
and as pioneers were most potent factors in the development of the 
territory between the Allegheny Mountains and the Pacific coast. 
They aes freely with the native Americans and were quickly 
assimilated, although a lar roportion of them, particularly in 
later years, belonged to SFR epee races. is natural bar 
to assimilation, however, was soon overcome by them, while the racial 
identity of their children was almost entirely lost and forgotten. 


9 See pp. 61 to 64. 
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On the other hand, the new immigration has been largely a move- 
ment of unskilled laboring men who have come, in large part tempo- 
rarily, from the less progressive and advanced countries of Europe in 
response to the call for industrial workers in the eastern and middle 
western States. They have almost entirely avoided agricultural pur- 
suits, and in cities and industrial communities have congregated 
together in sections apart from native Americans and the older immi- 
grants to such an extent that assimilation has been slow as com- 
pared to that of the earlier non-English-speaking races. 

The new immigration as a class is far less intelligent than the old, 
approximately one-third of all those over 14 years of age when ad- 
mitted being illiterate. Racially they are for the most part essen- 
tially unlike the British, German, and other peoples who came durin 
the period prior to 1880, and generally speaking they are actuate 
in coming by different ideals, for the old immigration came to be a 

art of the country, while the new, in a large measure, comes with the 
intention of profiting, in a pecuniary way, by the superior advan- 
tages of the new world and then returning to the old country. 

The old immigration movement, which in earlier days was the sub- 
ject of much discussion and the cause of no little apprehension among 
the people of the country, long ago became thoroughly merged into 
the population, and the old sources have contributed a comparatively 
small part of the recent immigrant tide. Consequently the Commis- 
sion paid but little attention to the foreign-born element of the old 
immigrant class and directed its efforts almost entirely to an inquiry 
relative to the general status of the newer immigrants as residents of 
the United States. 

In pursuance of this policy the Commission began its study of the 
subject in the countries of Europe which are the chief sources of the 
new immigration, and followed the emigration movement to ports of 
embarkation, across the ocean in the steerage, and finally to every part 
of the United States and into practically every line of activity in 
which the new immigrants were to be found. 

The general plan and scope of the Commission's work are briefly 
stated in the pages following. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN EURODE. 


The main subjects considered in the European inquiry were as 
follows: 

1. Causes of emigration, natural and artificial. 

2. Economic conditions in Europe and the effect on emigration to 
the United States. 

3. Steamship companies and their agents as factors in promoting 
emigration. 

4. Classes and character of European emigrants. 

5. Emigration of criminals. 

6. Attitude of European governments toward emigration. 

7. Laws of the various countries respecting emigration and emi- 

ants. 
i: Effect of the United States immigration law in preventing the 
embarkation of undesirable emigrants. 
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9. Medical examination of intending emigrants at ports of em- 
barkation and elsewhere, and practicability of having such exami- 
nations made by United States medical officers. 

10. United States consular officers as a factor in regulating immi- 
gration. 

11. International regulation of emigration and immigration. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Before undertaking investigations in the United States several 
months were spent in examining existing data upon the subject under 
consideration with special reference to materia] which could be 
utilized in a study of the effect of the new immigration upon the 
United States, in both an economic and a sociological sense. It was 
found that in the United States census schedules for 1900 there were 
considerable data relating to the general subject that had not been 
utilized, and by courtesy of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
this material was made available for the use of the Commission, with 
the result that a valuable and interesting report on the occupational 
status of immigrants and their children and another on the relative 
fecundity of foreign-born and native-born women were prepared. In 
the meantime the Commission's investigations into the white-slave 
traffic and some other subjects were undertaken. 

The main object of the Commission, however, was to secure data 
which would show as clearly as possible the general effect, in a broad 
sense, of the new immigration movement upon the people, the in- 
dustries, and the institutions of the United States, and in order to ac- 
complish this it was found imperative that a large amount of original 
statistical data be collected. Consequently a broad and comprehen- 
sive plan of work was adopted, and in the winter of 1908 the Com- 
mission's field investigations, which eventually were extended to every 
part of the country, were inaugurated. 

The plan of work under which the field investigations of the Com- 
mission were carried on contemplated an extensive inquiry into the 
status of the new immigrants and including the following subjects: 

1. Congestion of immigrants in New York, Chicago, Boston, and 
other large cities. 

2. Immigrants as industrial workers in the leading industries, in- 
cluding effect on wages, employment of native-born workers, condi- 
tions of work, etc. > 

3. Effect of recent immigration on wages and other conditions in 
various trades, from the standpoint of native-born and older immi- 
grant workers in such trades. 

4. Progress of immigrant industrial workers. 

5. Recent immigrants as residents of industrial communities. 

6. Recent immigrants in agriculture. 

7. Immigrant children and the children of immigrants in schools. 

8. Extent to which recent immigrants and their children are be- 
coming assimilated or Americanized, and agencies promoting or re- 
tarding Americanization. 

9. The physical assimilation of immigrants. 

10. Alien criminality. 
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11. Immigrants in penal and reformatory institutions. 

19. Immigrants in institutions for the insane. 

13. Immigrants as charity seekers in various cities. 

14. Immigrants in charity hospitals. 

Other features included in the Commission's plan of work and 
which required the collection of original data through field agents 
were: 

1. Àn inquiry concerning the importation of women for immoral 
purposes—-the “ white slave ” traffic. 

2. An investigation of immigrant homes, aid societies, and em- 
ployment agencies. 

3. An investigation of the immigrant bank system, which included 
also an inquiry relative to the amount of money sent abroad by 
immigrants. 

4. Àn investigation of conditions under which immigrants are 
carried at sea. 

5. The original plans of the Commission contemplated, in connec- 
tion with the general field work, an inquiry into the alleged holding 
of immigrants in peonage in various parts of the country. This was 
made the subject of a special inquiry, however, 'because of the fol- 
lowing resolution by the House of Representatives, adopted March 
2, 1908: 

Resolved, That the Immigration Commission be requested to make an investi- 
gation into the treatment and conditions of work of immigrants on the cotton 
plantations of the Mississippi Delta, in the States of Mississippi and Arkansas, 
and upon the turpentine farms, lumber camps, and railway camps in the States 
of Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and other States; and to report them at as 
early a date as possible. . 

In addition to the various branches of the investigation requiring 
field work, the plan of the Commission contemplated digest work as 
follows: 

1. Review of national and state legislation respecting immigration. 

2. Review of United States and European legislation for the regu- 
lation of the steerage-passenger traffic. 

3. Digest of judicial decisions on aliens, immigration, and the im- 
migration and Chinese-exclusion laws. 

4. The immigration situation in other immigrant-receiving coun- 
tries and the laws of such countries regulating the movement. 

5. Statistical review of immigration to the United States from 1819 
to date, including revision of data for the earlier years from original 
reports. 

6. Geographical distribution and general status of the foreign-born 
and their children in census years 1850 to 1900, from census reports. 

As previously stated, hearings in the ordinary meaning of that 
term were not included in the Commission's plan of work. In lieu of 
this several important societies and organizations interested in vari- 
ous phases of the immigration question were invited to submit in 
writing such statements as they desired to bring to the attention of 
the Commission. In response to this invitation several interesting 
statements were received and these are made a part of the Commis- 
sion's report. 
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RACIAL CLASSIFICATION OF IMMIGRANTS. 


Since 1899 the Bureau of Immigration has classified arriving 
immigrants by races or peoples, as well as by country of last perma- 
nent residence, and this plan was followed by the Commission in 
collecting and ampang original data respecting the foreign-born 
element in the population of the United States. The bureau's classi- 
fication of races or peoples, which was also adopted by the Com- 


mission, is as follows: 


African (black). Korean. 
Armenian. Lithuanian. 
Bohemian and Moravian. Magyar. 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin. Mexican. 
Chinese. Pacific Is]ander. 
Croatian and Slovenian. Polish. < 
Cuban. Portuguese. 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovi- Romanian, 

nlan. Eunssian. 
Dutch and Flemish. Ruthenian (Russnlak). 
Enst Indian. Scandinavian. 
English. Scotch. 
Finnish. Slovak. 
French. Spanish. 
German. Spanish-A merican. 
Greek. Syrian. 
Hebrew. Turkish. 
Irish. Welsh. 
Italian, North. West Indian (except Cuban). 
Italian, South. All other peoples. 
Japanese. 


In the Commission's work it was sometimes found expedient to 
amplify the above list somewhat, but in no case were changes made 
which would render noncomparable the reports of the bureau and of 
the Commission. In this connection it may be explained that. the 
Commission, like the bureau, uses the term “race” 1n a broad sensè, 
the distinction being largely a matter of language and geography, 
rather than one of color or physical characteristics such as determines 
the various more restricted racial classifications in use, the most com- 
mon of which divides mankind into only five races. For practical or 
statistical purposes such classification is obviously without value, 
and it is rarely employed. 

In the United States, until the Bureau of Immigration departed 
from the custom, practically all statistics dealing with the population 
had been recorded by country of birth. For immigration purposes 
prior to 1880 this system was in the main satisfactory, for in the case 
of immigrants from northern and western Europe the country of 
birth as a usual thing also fairly established the racial status. With 
the development of the immigration movement from eastern and 
southern Europe, however, data based on a knowledge of the country 
of birth alone indicated practically nothing of the racial status of 
pers coming from such country to the United States. This may 

e illustrated by the fact that, according to Bureau of Immigration 
statistics, as many as 12 different races, all indigenous to the coun- 


a See pp. 209-211. 
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try, are represented among immigrants from Austria-Hungary, while 
people of 7 distinct races come from Russia. In the case of both 
countries the distinctions are even greater than those indicated 
merely by language, for among the immigrants the Teutonic, Slavic, 
Semitic, and even the Mongolian races are all largely represented. 
The immigration movement from Turkey also furnishes a most strik- 
ing illustration of the mingling of emigrating races in a single po- 
litical division, for in the fiscal year 1907 there came from that coun- 
try to the United States 9,412 Bulgarians, Servians, and Montene- 
grins, 7,060 Greeks, 952 Syrians, 588 Hebrews, 194 Roumanians, 
1,124 Turks, and 1,437 persons of other races. It is not probable 
that all of these immigrants were born in Turkey, but nevertheless 
the figures show the uncertain value of a classification by nativity, 
for while in the absence of other data it might be necessary to assume 
that all persons of the above group born in Turkey were Turks, as a 
matter of fact only 1 in about 18 was really of that race. 

In most European countries population statistics, including cen- 
suses, are recorded by the racial or language classification, and this 
method has also been followed in Canada for many years. The 
practice of recording the population of the United States by country 
or place of birth has been in force since the census of 1850. When 
the bill providing for the census of 1910 was under consideration in 
Congress, the Senate, at the instance of the Immigration Commission, 
inserted an amendment requiring that the foreign-born should be 
recorded by race as well as by place of birth, but the provision was 
€liminated from the bill in conference. Later, however, the census 
act was amended to provide for the enumeration of the foreign-born 
Mm .the United States according to their “nationality or mother 
tongue.” By this amendment the result desired by the Commission 
will be essentially attained, except in the case of certain races or peo- 
per whose original language is not in general use and who speak the 

nguage of the country where they reside, and both the scientific and 
/ practical value of the census undoubtedly will be greatly enhanced. 

In recommending the enactment of the above-mentioned amend- 
ETE Dr. E. Dana Durand, Director of the Census, stated in part as 
ollows: 


It is a well-known fact that in several of the leading foreign countries, 
notably in Russia, Austria, and Turkey, the population is far from being 
homogeneous, but is made up of a number of decidedly distinct nationalities, 
sometimes referred to as races. The differences in racial characteristics, lan- 
guage, and habits of life, as between these different sections of the population, 
are often very marked, and unless they are recognized in enumerating the 
population from these countries the census will fail to disclose facts which are 
of much importance from the practical as well as the scientific standpoint. In 
considering legislation relating to immigration particularly, information with 
regard to the nationality of the foreign-born population is of great importance. 

No adequate statistics of the number of the different leading nationalities 
among our foreign-born population can be secured, even by the most elaborate 
method of returning the place of birth. It is true that the census act does not 
confine the inquiry to country of birth, but reads “place of birth,” so that 
provinces or well-recognized sections within any country can be reported as 
places of birth. With this in view, the instructions for the population schedule 
have provided for reporting persons born in Bohemia, Poland, and Lithuania. 
The number of Bohemians, Poles, and Lithuanians, however, does not corre- 
spond at all precisely with the number born in those sections respectively, and 
the same is still more true with regard to many other provinces and nationali- 
ties, 
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Aside from the scientific value of a report of nationality, it appears that the 
members of some of the nationalities which are now largely represented in our 
population feel strongly opposed to a disregard of nationality in the census 
reports. The various Slavic nationalities coming from Austria-Hungary appear 
almost unanimously to object to being reported as born in Austria or Hungary, 
unless the additional information showing their nationality is presented, so that 
they will not be supposed to be Austrians or Hungarians, This strong feeling 
on the part of a large number of the population is likely to render it difficult for 
the enumerators to do their work, and may endanger the accuracy of the returns 
of these classes. 

As far as ascertained by the Commission, the practice of classifying 
the foreign-born by race or people, rather than by country of birth, 
is acceptable to the people of such races in the United States with 
one exception. Indeed, as stated by Doctor Durand, many of them 
appear to prefer the racial classification to one of nativity, which is 
only natural, because as a rule they are, both here and in their native 
countries, more accustomed to the former. 

The objection to the racial classification adopted by the Commis- 
sion, referred to above, was specifically directed against the use of 
the word “ Hebrew ” or “ Jewish ” to designate a race. This objection 
was voiced by several prominent Hebrews, who contended that the 
Jews are not a distinct race in an ethnological sense, and that the 
terms * Hebrew." and * Jewish " rightly refer to a religious sect and 
not to a race. The alternative suggested was that Hebrews be classed 
according to the country in which they were born. Ata hearing be- 
fore the Commission December 4, 1909, Hon. Simon Wolf, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., representing the executive committee of the board of 
delegates on civil rights of the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 


gations, appeared in opposition to the use by the Commission of the - 


word * Hebrew ” in a racial sense. Hon. Julian W. Mack, of Chicago, 
also made a similar argument. Mr. Wolf’s argument may be briefly 
summarized by quoting the following extract from his remarks: 

The point we make is this: A Jew coming from Russia is a Russian; from 
Roumania, a Roumanian; from France, a Frenchman; from England, an Eng- 
lishman; and from Germany, a German; that Hebrew or Jewish is simply a 
religion. E 

Mr. Wolf explained, however, that the Jews are not a unit in deny- 
ing a racial status, but that a certain portion of the Jewish people, 
especially the Zionists, claim that the Jews are a race. 

Subsequent to the hearing above referred to the Commission re- 
ceived several communications from Hebrew organizations urging 
the continued use of the word “Jew” or “ Hebrew” to designate a 
race or people, one of these petitions being in the form of a special 
resolution adopted by the federated Jewish organizations of one of 
the largest cities. 

While appreciating the motive which actuated the protest against 
the designation of the Hebrews as a race or people, the Commission 
is convinced that such usage is entirely justified. Unfortunately, 
both the terms in question are used interchangeably to designate a 
religion as well as a race or people, but the Commission has employed 


9 For report of hearing see Statements and Recommendations Submitted by 
Societies and Organizations Interested in the Subject of Immigration. Reports 
of the Immigration Commission, vol. 41. (S. Doc. No. 764, 61st Cong., 3d sess.) 
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them only in the latter sense in collecting and compiling data respect- 
ing immigrants of the various races. Asa matter of fact, the terms 
* Jewish race” and “ Hebrew race” are in common and constant use, 
even among Hebrews themselves. Many instances of this usage are 
to be found in the Jewish Encyclopedia, which, in fact, treats of the 
Jews as a race rather than a religious sect, as appears in the following 
quotation taken from the introduction to that work: 

An even more delicate problem that presented itself at the very outset was the 
attitude to be observed by the encyclopedia in regard to those Jews who, while 
born within the Jewish community, have, for one reason or another, abandoned 
]t. As the present work deals with Jews as a race, it was found impossible to 
ER those who were of that race, whatever thelr religious affiliations may 

ave en. 


METHODS OF WORK. 


By far the greater part of the Commission's work has consisted of 
the collection and compilation of data respecting recent immigrants 
in the United States. Something of the extent of the investigation is 
indicated by the fact that original information was secured for more 
than 3,200,000 individuals. This number, it will be understood, does 
not include data secured from existing records, but only such as were 
directly collected by agents of the Commission, a large number of 
whom were employed. The nature of the information secured will be 


. clearly understood by reference to the appendix of this report which 
shows the schedules used in the various inquiries undertaken.? 


All of the field work of the Commission was carried on under the 
immediate supervision of committees or members of the Commission 


\ or the central office in Washington. This feature of the inquiry was 


* practically concluded on July 1, 1909, and the compilation of data and 


i 


reparation of reports required the employment of a large office force 
in Washington. 
. The result of the inquiry is contained in 42 volumes of varying size, 
gnd it is the hope and belief of the Commission that the intent of the 
Congress as expressed in section 39 of the immigration act of 1907 
has been fully carried out. 

A= complete list of the Commission's reports is presented on the 
following page. 


9 See Vol. II, pp. 651-727. 
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REPORTS OF THE IMMIGRATION COMMISSION. 


Abstracts of Reports of the Immigration Commission, with Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations and Views of the Minority. 
Emigration Conditions in Europe. 
Immigrants in Industries: 
Bituminous Coal Mining. 
Iron and Steel Manufacturing. 
Cotton Goods Manufacturing in the North Atlantic States. 
Woolen and Worsted Goods Manufacturing. 
Silk Goods Manufacturing and Dyeing. 
Clothing Manufacturing. 
Collar, Cuff, and Shirt undfactüring: 
Leather Manufacturing. 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturing. 
Glove Manuíacturing. 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing. 
Sugar Refining. 
Glass Manufacturing. ; 
Agricultural Implement and Vehicle Manufacturing. 
Cigar and Tobacco Manufacturing. 
Furniture Manufacturing. : 
Copper Mining and Smelting. 
Iron Ore Mining. 
Anthracite Coal Mining. 
Oil refining. 
Diversified Industries. 
The Floating Immigrant Labor Supply. 
Summary Report on Manufacturing and Mining. 
Recent 1mmigrants in Agriculture. 
Japanese and Other Immigrant Races in the Pacific Coast and Rocky Moun- 
tain States. 
Immigrants in Cities. 
The Children of Immigrants in Schools. 
Immigrants as Charity Seekers. 
Immigration and Crime. 
Immigration and Insanity. 
Immigrants in Charity Hospitals. 
Steerage Conditions. 
Immigrant Homes and Aid Societies. 
Importation and Harboring of Women for Immoral Purposes. 
Contract Labor and Induced and Assisted Immigration. 
The Greek Padrone System in the United States. 
Immigrant Banks. 
Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants. 
Statistical Review of Immigration to the United States, 1820-1910. 
Distribution of Immigrants, 1850-1900. 
Occupations of the First and Second Generations of Immigranta in the United States. 
Fecundity of Immigrant Women. 
Digest of Immigration Decisions. 
Stee Legislation, 1819-1908. 
Btate Immigration and Alien Laws. 
Dictionary of Races or Peoples. 
The Immigration Situation in Other Countries: Canada—Australia—New Zealand— 
Argentina— Brazil. 
Immigration Conditions in Hawaii. 
Alien Seamen and Stowaways. 
Peonage. 
Statements and Recommendations Submitted by Societies and Organizations 
Interested in the Subject of Immigration. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


While it has been no part of the work of the Commission to en- 
force the provisions of the immigration laws, it has been thought 
best to furnish from time to time to the proper authorities such E 
mation acquired in the course of the investigation as could further 

d administration and the enforcement of the law. City, state, and 
ederal officials have officially recognized such assistance in their at- 
tempts to control the so-called * white slave traffic," in the proper 
regulation of the immigrant societies and homes, in securing evidence 
and penal certificates to accomplish the deportation of criminals, and 
in the administration of the Chinese-exclusion act. In some instances 
such information has led to local reorganization of the immigrant 
service. While mention is made of this matter the real work of the 
Commission has consisted in the collection and preparation of new 
material, largely statistical in nature, which might form a basis on 
which to frame legislation. A very condensed summary of the re- 
sults on some of the principal questions investigated follows. 


SOURCES OF IMMIGRATION AND CHARACTER OF IMMIGRANTS. 


From 1820 to June 30, 1910, 27,918,992 immigrants were admitted 
to the United States. Of this number 92.3 per cent came from 
European countries? which countries are the source of about 93.7 
per cent of the present immigration movement. From 1890 to 
1883 more than 95 per cent of the total immigration from Europe 
originated in the United Kingdom, Germany, Scandinavia, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, France, and Switzerland. In what follows 
the movement from these countries will be referred to as the “ old 
immigration.” Following 1883 there was a rapid change in the 
ethnical character of European immigration, and in recent years 
more than 70 per cent of the movement has originated in southern 
and. eastern Europe. The change geographically, however, has been 
somewhat greater than the change in tho racial character of the 
immigration, this being due very largely to the number of Germans 
who have come from Austria-Hungary and Russia. The movement 
from southern and eastern Europe will be referred to as the “ new 
immigration." In a single generation Austria-Hungary, Italy, and 
Russia have succeeded the United Kingdom and Germany as the chief 
sources of immigration. In fact, each of the three countries first 
named furnished more immigrants to the United States in 1907 than 
came in the same = from the United Kingdom, Germany, Scan- 
nee France, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Switzerland com- 

ined. 





9 See p. 65. b Including Turkey in Asia. € See pp. 61-63. 
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The old immigration movement in recent years has rapidly de- 
clined, both numerically and relatively, and under present conditions 
there are no indications that it will materially increase. The new 
immigration movement is very large, and there are few, if any, indi- 
cations of its natural abatement. The new immigration, coming in 
such large numbers, has provoked a widespread feeling of apprehen- 
sion as to its effect on the economic and social welfare of the country. 
Because of this the Commission's investigations have been mainly 
directed toward a study of its general status as part of the popula- 
tion of the country. 

The old immigration movement was essentially one of permanent 
settlers. The new immigration is very largely one of individuals a 
considerable proportion of whom apparently have no intention of 
permanently changing their residence, their only purpose in coming 
to America being to temporarily take advantage P the greater wages 
paid for industrial labor in this country. This, of course, is not true 
of all the new immigrants, but the practice is sufficiently common to 
warrant referring to it as a characteristic of them as a class. From 
all data that are available 1t appears that nearly 40 per cent of the 
new immigration movement returns to Europe? and that about two- 
thirds of those who go remain there. This does not mean that all 
of these immigrants have acquired a competence and returned to live 
on it. Among the immigrants who return permanently are those 
who have failed, as well as those who have succeeded. "Thousands 
of those returning have, under unusual conditions of climate, work, 
and food, contracted tuberculosis and other diseases; others are in- 
jured in our industries; still others are the widows and children of 
aliens dying here. These, with the aged and temperamentally unfit, 
make up a Teepe part of the aliens who return to their former homes 
to remain. 

The old immigration came to the United States during a period of 
general development and was an important factor in that develop- 
ment, while the new immigration has come — a period of great 
industrial expansion and has furnished a practically unlimited supply 
of labor to that expansion. 

As a class the new immigrants are largely unskilled laborers coming 
from countries where their highest wage 1s small compared with the 
lowest wage in the United States. Nearly 75 per cent of them are 
males. About 83 per cent are between the ages of 14 and 45 years, and 
consequently are producers rather than dependents. They — little 
money into the country and send or take a considerable part of their 
earnings out. More than 35 per cent are illiterate, as compared with 
less than 3 per cent of the old immigrant class. Immigration prior to 
1889 was practically unregulated, and consequently many were not 
— so that the care of alien paupers in several States was 
a serious problem. The new immigration has for the most part been 
carefully regulated so far as health and likelihood of pauperism 
are concerned, and, although drawn from classes low in the economic 
scale. the new immigrants as a rule are the strongest, the most en- 
terprising, and the best of their.class. 


a See p. 182. € See p. 171. e See p. 176. 
b See p. 184. 4 See p. 172. 
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CAUSES OF THE MOVEMENT. 


While social conditions affect the situation in some countries, the 
resent immigration from Europe to the United States is in the 
argest measure due to economic causes. It should be stated, how- 
ever, that emigration from Europe is not now an absolute economic 
necessity, and as a rule those who emigrate to the United States are 
impelled by a desire for betterment rather than by the necessity of 
escaping intolerable conditions. This fact should largely modify the 
natural incentive to treat the immigration movement from the stand- 
point of sentiment and permit its consideration primarily as an 
economic problem. In other words, the economic and social welfare 
of the United States should now ordinarily be the determining factor 
in the immigration policy of the Government. 

Unlike Canada, Argentina, Brazil, Australia, and other immi- 
grant-receiving countries, the United States makes no effort to 
induce immigration. A law for the encouragement of immigration 
by guaranteeing in this country labor contracts made abroad was 
enacted in 1864 but repealed in 1868. Later legislation has tended 
to prevent the introduction of contract laborers and assisted or 
induced immigration, the purpose of the Government being that 
the movement should be a natural one. The law respecting assisted 
immigration, however, does not deny the right of a person alread 
in this country to send for an otherwise admissible relative or friend, 
and a large part of the present movement, especially from southern 
and eastern Europe, is made possible through such assistance. The 
immediate incentive of the great bulk of present-day immigration is 
the letters of persons in this country to relatives or friends at home. 
Comparatively few mn come without some reasonably 
definite assurance that employment awaits them, and it is probable 
that as a rule they know the nature of that employment and the rate 
of wages. A large number of immigrants are induced to come by 
quasi labor agents in this country, who combine the business of sup- 
plying laborers to large employers and contractors with the so-called 
immigrant banking business and the selling of steamship tickets. 

Another important agency in promoting emigration from Europe 
to the United States is the many thousands of steamship-ticket 
agents and subagents operating in the emigrant-furnishing districts 
ob Southern and eastern Europe. Under the terms of the United 
States immigration law, as well as the laws of most European coun- 
tries, the promotion of emigration is forbidden, but nevertheless the 


| steamship-agent propaganda flourishes everywhere. It does not ap- 


pear that the steamship lines as a rule openly direct the operations of 
these agents, but the existence of the propaganda is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge in the emigrant-furnishing countries and, it is fair to 
assume, is acquiesced in, if not stimulated, by the steamship lines as 
well. With the steamship lines the transportation of steerage pas- 
sengers is purely a commercial matter; moreover, the steerage busi- 
ness which originates in southern and eastern Europe is peculiarly 
attractive to the companies, as many of the immigrants travel bac 
and forth, thus insuring east-bound as well as west-bound traffic. 
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IMMIGRATION OF DISEASED ALIENS, 


Prior to 1882, when the federal Government first assumed control 
of immigration, the movement was practically unregulated. No 
)rocess of selection was exercised among the immigrants who came 
con 1819 and 1882, and as a result the diseased, defective, de- 
linquent, and dependent entered the country practically at will. With 
the development of federal immigration laws the situation in this re- 
spect has entirely changed, and while, unfortunately, the present law, 
from the difficulty in securing proof, is largely ineffectual in prevent- 
ing the coming of criminals and other moral delinquents, 1t does 
effectively debar paupers and the physically unsound and generally 
the mentally un The law provides that debarred aliens must 
be returned at the expense of the steamship companies, and also that 
companies bringing diseased persons of certain classes whose condi- 
tion might have been detected at ports of embarkation shall be sub- 
jected to a fine of $100 in each case. Consequently the transportation 
of diseased aliens has become so unprofitable that steamship com- 

anles have inaugurated at foreign ports of embarkation a medical 
inspection of intending emigrants similar to that made at United 
States ports. As a result of the foreign inspection, in an ordinary 
year about four times as many intending emigrants are refused trans- 
portation for medical reasons alone as are debarred here for all causes, 
-and about ten times 2s many as are debarred for medical reasons 
only. In the fiscal year 1907, 1,285,349 aliens were admitted to the 
United States, and only 1.040 were debarred because of physical and 
mental diseases. When it is considered that the great majority of all 
immigrants now come from countries where trachoma and other 
contagious diseases are prevalent among the emigrating classes, the 
relatively small number of rejections at United States ports is good 
evidence of the effectiveness of the steamship-company inspections 
abroad. 

It is highly desirable both for humanitarian and medical reasons 
that aliens who are not admissible to the United States should be 
turned back at foreign ports of embarkation, or better still, that 
thev should not leave their homes for such ports only to be returned. 
It has been strongly urged by immigration officials and other students 
of the question that the embarkation at foreign ports of persons not 
admissible to the United States because of their physical condition 
would be more effectually prevented by a medical inspection by 
American officers at such ports. This plan was so strongly urged 
that this Government a few vears ago made official inquiry respecting 
the probable attitude of European Governments toward it. At that 
time one or two Governments expressed a willingness to permit such 
an inspection by American officials; others made indefinite replies to 
the inquiry, while others were positively opposed. No attempt was 
thereafter made to further the plan. After an investigation by the 
Commission of the situation at all the principal ports of Europe it is 
clear that even were its consummation possible, such an arrangement 
would not materially improve conditions. As a matter of fact 
American medical officers, in an advisory capacitv, have conducted 
a medical inspection of emigrants at Italian ports for the past ten 
years and their recommendations invariably have been respected by 








— 
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the steamship companies. A comparison of results at United States 
ports, however, shows that the proportion of aliens rejected here 
for medical reasons was somewhat larger among persons embarking 
at Italian ports than among those from several other European ports 
where the medical inspection was made solely by physicians employed 
by steamship companies. This is not a reflection on the work of 
American surgeons at Italian ports, which is highly efficient, but 
rather an illustration of the impossibility of making an absolutely 
effective medical inspection at foreign ports of embarkation. Con- 
sidering the time that ela pses between embarkation at European ports 
and arrival in the United States and the opportunities for surrepti- 
tiously avoiding inspection which frequently exist at European ports, 
it is clear that no medical inspection abroad, however dU it 
might be, would obviate the necessity of a rigid inspection at United 
States ports. l 

It has been suggested that some system ought to be devised by 
which intending emigrants could be physically examined as to their 
admissibility to the United States before leaving their homes for 
ports of embarkation. While an effective arrangement of that nature 
would be of great benefit to the many thousands annually who are 
turned back at foreign ports of embarkation, it 1s a matter over which 
our Government has no Jurisdiction. 

Steamship companies should be held responsible for the transpor- 
tation to United States ports of physically and mentally diseased 
aliens. That policy has been pursued since the first federal immi- 

ation law was enacted and it has increased in effectiveness accord- 
ingly as the bringing of such aliens became more unprofitable to the 
companies. The present law operates to secure a reasonably careful 
medical inspection by steamship companies at foreign ports of em- 
barkation, but as circumstances vary materially in different cases, 
the law should be amended so as to retain the present fine as a mini- 
mum but permit the imposition of a fine not exceeding $500. 


IMMIGRATION OF CRIMINALS, 


While control of the immigration movement so far as physical and 
mental defectives are concerned has reached a high degree of effi- 
ciency, no adequate means have been adopted for preventing the 
immigration of criminals, prostitutes, and other morally undesirable 
aliens. The control of the liter classes is a much more difficult mat- 
ter. In spite of the stringent law, criminals or moral defectives of 
any class, provided they pass the medical inspection, can usually em- 
bark st European ports and enter the United States without much 
danger of detection. A considerable number of criminals or aliens 
with criminal records are debarred annually at United States ports, 
but this results from the vigilance of immigrant inspectors or from 
chance information rather than from our system of regulation. 

While it does not appear from available statistics that criminality 
among the foreign-born increases the volume of crime in proportion 
to the total population, nevertheless the coming of criminals and 
persons of criminal tendencies constitutes one of the serious social 
effects of the immigration movement. The present immigration law 
is not adequate to prevent the immigration of criminals, nor is it 
sufficiently effective as regards the deportation of alien criminals who 
are in this country. The effective exclusion of criminals merely by 
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means of inspection at United States ports of entry obviously is 
impossible, and the movement can not be satisfactorily controlled in 
the absence of definite knowledge respecting the alienis criminal 
record in the country from which he comes. 

Several years ago the Italian Government decided to assist in en- 
forcing the provisions of our law by refusing to issue passports to 
criminals subject to exclusion here. Subsequently this was enacted 
as a part of the Italian emigration law. As passports are not de- 
manded at our ports, the benefit of this act of comity has not been 
great, for though Italian criminals can not embark at Italian ports, 
they can and do come through the ports of other countries. No ap- 
parent attempt has been made on the part of our Government to treat 
this attitude on the part of the Italian Government as a basis for 
negotiations to secure an agreement which might have produced more 
practical results. . 

While in Italy the Commission investigated the operation of this 
Italian statute and found that in the main it was enforced, though in 
some instances acts of minor officials resulted in giving passports to 
criminals. | 

Members of the Commission found an apparent willingness on the 
part not only of the Italian, but of other Governments, to cooperate 
with us, by governmental action, in the enforcement of our immi- 
gration laws. The best place to bar alien criminals is in their own 
countries, and the best way is through the utilization of the police 
records of such countries. Aliens from countries where adequate 
records are kept should be admitted only upon the production of 
proper certificates showing an absence of convictions for excludable 
crimes. If this is done, the alien criminal can be largely barred. 
Under the immigration act of 1907 the President is authorized to 
send commissioners to foreign countries for the purpose of entering 
into agreements with such countries to prevent the evasion of the 
laws governing immigration to the United States. Such agreement 
with the principal countries from which immigration comes is the 
best method through which to secure the desired result. 


IMMIGRATION OF THE MENTALLY DEFECTIVE. 


The immigration of mentally defective aliens is reasonably well 
controlled under the existing immigration law. The law provides 
for the exclusion of insane persons, persons who have been insane 
within five years, and persons who have had two attacks of in- 
sanity at any time previously. Owing to the nature of mental 
diseases, they are not easily detected through such necessarily limited 
inspection as can be made at ports of arrival. When the least 
evidence of mental disease is exhibited bv an arriving alien, such 
alien invariably is held for observation until his mental condition 
is determined. It is entirely possible, however, that persons may 
exhibit no evidence of insanity and yet that they may become insane 
within a short time after their admission. Such cases have occurred 
and the matter has given rise to considerable apprehension. Until 
some means can be devised of informing the immigration authorities 
as to the previous mental history of arriving aliens, the present safe- 
guards are practically all that can be afforded, unless all arriving 


a See Vol. II, p. 743. d See Vol. II, p. 732. 
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aliens are detained for observation as to their mental condition, a 
plan which is impracticable, 


CONTRACT LABOR AND INDUCED AND ASSISTED IMMIGRATION. 


Since 1884 aliens brought to the United States in pursuance of con- 
tracts to perform labor 1n this country have, with certain exceptions, 
been debarred by law. This provision does not apply to skilled 
laborers where labor of a like kind unemployed can not be found in 
this country. The law has been made more rigid from time to time 
until under its terms almost any semblance of a contract or agree- 
ment is now sufficient to include immigrants within the contract- 
labor clause. Owing to the rigidity of the law and the fact that 
special provision is made for its enforcement there are probably at 
the present time relatively few actual contract laborers admitted. 
There are xe admitted, however, a very large number who come 
in response to indirect assurance that employment awaits them. In 
the main these assurances are contained in letters from persons 
already in this country who advise their relatives or friends at home 
that if they will come to the United States they will find work await- 
ing them. On the other hand, it is clear that there is a large induced 
immigration due to labor agents in this country who, independently 
or in cooperation with agents in Europe, operate practically without 
restriction. As a rule only unskilled laborers are induced to come to 
the United States by this means. 

It is impossible to estimate what part of the present immigration 
movement to the United States is assisted to come either by friends 
in this country or by persons here and abroad who advance transpor- 
tation contingent on the immigrants repaying the same from wages 
received after admission to the United States. 

In earlier times a good many immigrants were enabled to come to 
this country through public assistance, and, in fact, it is recorded that 
many paupers and even criminals who had become a burden upon the 
public in Great Britain and some of the German States were practi- 
cally deported to this country. So far as the Commission is able to 
learn, however, no part of the present immigration movement direct 
to the United States is thus publicly assisted. 


THE PADRONE SYSTEM. 


In the case of the earlier immigration of several southern and east- 
ern European races to the United States the control of some individ- 
uals in this country by padrones has occurred. Under this system 

rsons have taken advantage of their better knowledge of our 

anguage and conditions to control the labor of the new immigrants 
f the same race. The system was somewhat prevalent in the case of 
the earlier Italian immigrants and in such case the padrones con- 
trolled the labor of their fellow-countrymen in construction and other 
work. Later a good many Syrian peddlers were controlled by pa- 
drones who furnished them with stocks in trade and profited undul 
by their labor. With the development of immigration of any suc 
race, however, and the establishment of such races as factors in the 
pulation of the country, the padrone system has substantially 
isappeared. At the present time practically the only aliens 
under the control of padrones in any considerable numbers are the 
Greek boys employed in shoe-shining establishments or in peddling 
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flowers, fruit, or vegetables in the larger cities. This evil became so 
prevalent that when the immigration law of 1907 was enacted the 
following were included in the debarred classes: 

All children under 16 years of age unaccompanied by one or both of their 


parents at the discretion of tlie Secretary of Commerce and Labor, or under such 
regulations as he may from time to time prescribe. 


Under this provision the importation of boys by padrones has 
been curtailed and the Bureau of Immigration makes persistent and 
continual efforts to stamp out the evil. While this condition in the 
case of the Greeks may continue for some time, it seems altogether 
probable that as persons of that race progress in the United States the 
influence of the padrones will largely disappear, as has been the 
case with other European races. 


IMPORTATION GF ALIENS FOR IMMORAL PURPOSES. 


The Commission's investigation of the importation of women 
for immoral purposes, commonly known as the “ white slave traffic,” 
disclosed the fact that this business is regularly carried on between 
some European countries and the United States. There is a con- 
siderable movement of prostitutes to this country, but the most serious 
phase of the situation 1s the traffic in women and girls through both 
male and female procurers who make a regular business of importing 
alien women for houses of prostitution, as well as for the large number 
of foreign-born pimps who control these women and live upon the 
proceeds of their prostitution. As a result of the work and upon 
the recommendation of the Immigration Commission, Congress has 
already passed a law“ that if vigorously enforced will do much to 
minimize the evil. 

STEERAGE CONDITIONS. 


While the conditions under which immigrants are transported by 
sea are immeasurably better than in the days of sailing vessels or 
even in the early days of steam navigation, bad conditions are still 
found in the steerage of many transatlantic ships. Agents of tho 
Commission traveled as immigrants in the steerage of 14 ships, 
representing practically all the more important transatlantic lines. 
These ageuts found that some of the lines had entirely abolished 
the proverbial steerage and substituted so-called third-class accom- 
modations which were in every way comfortable and satisfactory, 
while on the ships of some lines the old-time steerage still prevailed. 
These bad conditions are at the present time entirely avoidable; 
and as the conditions under which immigrants are brought to the 
United States and the treatment they receive on shipboard are 
matters of concern to this country, not only from a humanitarian but 
from a practical standpoint, measures should be taken to insure the 
improvement of the immigrants! accommodations, where such im- 
provement is needed. 


IMMIGRANT HOMES AND AID SOCIETIES. 


There have been established at a number of our important ports 
societies which, with the permission of the immigration authorities, 
send representatives to meet incoming aliens whose friends and rela- 
tives fail to call for them. In case these immigrants need advice or a 
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place where they can remain in safely for a few days, these societies 
furnish such aid and permit them to come to the homes which have 
been established for that purpose. These societies and homes have 
usually been founded by and are under the direction of societies con- 
nected with some religious body. In a number of instances they 
receive subventions from foreign governments, inasmuch as they care 
for the immigrants of the countries concerned. 

As the welfare of the immigrants, especially young women, might 
be materially affected by the care exercised by the representatives of 
these homes, it seemed wise to investigate their methods of work and 
the conditions of the homes. The results were surprising. While in 
a number of cases the societies were doing RU] ie work and the 
homes were giving due attention to the welfare of the young women 
placed in their charge, securing them positions and ascertaining 
that the positions were those suitable for the girls, in a number of 
instances 1t was found that the managers of the homes had apparently 
deceived the directors and supporters of the societies and were making 
of the homes mere money-making establishments for themselves. 
In a few cases, in order to promote their own financial advantage, 
the managers overcharged the immigrants, permitted the immigrant 
homes to remain in a filthy condition from lack of care, and even were 
ready to furnish to keepers of disreputable houses young girls as 
servants in such houses. The Commission called the attention of the 
immigration commissioner at Ellis Island and of the authorities at 
Washington to these abuses. In a number of cases vigorous action 
was taken, and representatives of seven societies were forbidden 
access to the immigrant station until a complete change in the 
management had been brought about. Under the vigorous action of 
the immigration authorities the worst abuses have been stopped and 
care is taken to prevent their recurrence. The homes in some places 
are now inspected to prevent a relapse into the former conditions. 
In New York escorts from Ellis Island to their destination in the city 
are furnished by the immigration authorities at nominal rates to those 
needing them. The immigration authorities need to maintain con- 
stant vigilance and make frequent inspections in order to prevent 
abuses. It is believed that the societies and homes can be ade- 
quately controlled by the immigration authorities without additional 
legislation. 

IMMIGRANT DANKS. 

*Immigrant banks " are important factors in the life of southern 
and eastern European immigrants during their earlier years in the 
United States. The term * bank " as applied in most cases is a mis- 
nomer, for the bankers are usually steamship ticket agents, small 
merchants, saloon keepers, or labor agents, who, because of superior 
intelligence and a better knowledge of conditions in this country, 
become the general advisers of newly arrived immigrants of the same 
race. A great amount of money is annually placed in the hands of 
these so-called bankers for safe-keeping or for transmission abroad. 
Except in three or four States they are entirely unregulated by law," 
and in the past, through fuilure and defalcation, they have often 
been responsible for heavy losses on the part of the new immigrant 
population. In two or three States more or less effective measures 
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have been adopted for the regulation of these * banks," and it is 
desirable for the protection of the immigrant that strict control be 
exercised over such institutions in all States where they are located. 


BOARDS OF SPECIAL INQUIRY. 


Boards of special inquiry are one of the most, if not the most, 
important factors in the administration of the immigration law. To 
them are referred for decision all cases held by the examining sur- 
geon because of disease or mental or physical defects, and also every 
alien who may not appear to the examining immigrant inspector to 
be clearly an ona doubt entitled to land. In the case of aliens 
certified by the examining surgeon as being afflicted with a loathsome 
or dangerous contagious disease, tuberculosis, or pronounced mental 
defects, the board has no alternative but to exc ude, and from its 
decision in such cases there is no appeal. In the case of persons 
held as contract laborers or because of the likelihood that they may 
become a public charge, and in other cases, the board exercises dis- 
cretionary power as to the admission or rejection of the alien, in 
which cases, however, there lies the right of appeal to the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor. "The boards exercise a power which if not 
properly used may result in injustice to the immigrant or, through 
the admission of undesirable chiens in harm to the country. It is 
important, therefore, that these boards should be composed of un- 
prejudiced men of ability, training, and good judgment. Under the 
present law these boards are ippointed by the commissioners of 
Immigration at the various ports, from such of the immigrant officials 
in the service as the Commissioner-General of Immigration, with 
the approval of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, shall from 
time to time designate as qualified to serve. At ports where there 
are fewer than three immigrant inspectors other United States offi- 
cials may be designated for service on such boards. 

All hearings before boards are required to be separate and apart 
from the publie. but a complete permanent record of the proceed- 
ings, including all testimony produced, is kept. The decision of 
any two members of the board shall prevail, but either the alien, or 
any dissenting member of the board, may take an appeal to the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and the taking of such appeal 
shall operate to stay any action in regard to final disposal of the 
case until it has been passed upon by the Secretary. At all the 
important ports the boards of special inquiry are composed of immi- 
grant inspectors, who generally are without judicial or legal training. 
This, together with the fact that they are selected by the commis- 
sioners of immigration at the ports where they serve, tends to impair 
the judicial character of the board and to influence its members in a 
greater or less degree to reflect in their decisions the attitude of the 
commissioner in deverminiae the cases. The character of their deci- 
sions is indicated somewhat by the fact that nearly 50 per cent of 
the cases appealed are reversed by the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, whose decision, under the law, must be based solely upon the 
evidence adduced before the board. This record of reversals on 
appeal suggests that their decisions which are not reviewed may be 
equally wrong. 
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In justice to the immigrant, and to the country as well, the char- 
acter of these boards should be improved. They should be com- 
p of men whose — and training fit them for the judicial 

ctions performed, and the provision EE their hearings to 
be separate and apart from the public should be repealed. 

In view of the number and importance of these appeals from the 
boards of special inquiry, and the amount of time and labor de- 
manded of the Secretary and Assistant Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, an additional assistant secretary should be authorized by 
Congress. 

IMMIGRATION AND CRIME. 


It is impossible from existing data to determine whether the immi- 
grant population in this country is relatively more or less criminal 
than the native-born population. Statistics show that the proportion 
of convictions for Ee cR EN tothe population is greater among 
the foreign-born than among the mative born It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the proportion of persons of what may be termed 
the criminal age is greater among the foreign-born than among 
natives, and when due allowance is made for this fact it appears that 
criminality, judged by convictions, is about equally prevalent in each 
class. It 1s obviously impossible to determine whether the propor- 
tion of unpunished criminals is relatively greater among the foreign 
or among the native born. It is sometimes stated that the detection 
and conviction of criminals, especially for higher crimes, is more dif- 
ficult in the case of the foreign-born. Probably this is true of certain 
localities and perhaps generally true in the case of certain nation- 
alities, but there is no proof that this condition applies to the foreign- 
born element as a whole in the country at large. it is possible that in 
some localities prejudice — or sympathy for foreigners influences 
convictions or acquittals. In large cities a part of the apparent crimi- 
nality of the foreign-born consists merely of violations of ordinances, 
which are offenses only because the persons who commit them are not 
naturalized. Prominent in this class of offenses is street peddling 
without a license in cities where such licenses are granted only to. 
citizens. 

The proportion of the more serious crimes of homicide, black- 
mail, and robbery, as well as the least serious offenses, is greater 
among the foreign-born. The disproportion in this.regard is due 
principally to the prevalence of homicides and other crimes of per- 
sonal violence among Italians and to the violation of city ordinances 
previously anon 

The United States immigration law provides for the exclusion of 
persons who have been convicted of or who admit having committed 
a crime involving moral turpitude,* but notwithstanding this a con- 
siderable number of aliens of the following classes succeed in entering 
the United States: 

1. Those who have been convicted of crime abroad and have 
served out their sentence. 

2. Those who have been convicted of crime by foreign courts 
during their absence from the place of trial, having escaped arrest 
and fled the country. 
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Desides these our law does not exclude those who are regarded 
at home as dangerous or suspicious persons or probable criminals. 

There are two fund ERR in the law relative to the immi- 
gration of criminal aliens. In the first place no adequate provision is 
made for securing a knowledge of the criminal record of aliens in 
other countries, and the inspection at United States ports that is 
largely depended upon for the detection of arriving aliens of the 
criminal class is in the nature of the case entirely inadequate to 
control the movement. As previously explained, in the case of 
Italy, advantage is not taken of the only instance in which arrivin 
immigrants bring with them any written evidence as to their mora 
character at home. 

The other serious, and in the opinion of the Commission inex- 
cusable, defect is the fact that aliens admitted to this country, unless 
it appears that such admission was in violation of law, may pursue 
a criminal career without danger of deportation. To deport an alien 
of any class is entirely within the rights of any Government, and 
provision should be made for ridding the United States of aliens 
who, within a relatively short time akor arrival, become criminals. 
It seems entirely reasonable and just that this country should not 
harbor dangerous criminals of another country, especially when their 
residence in the United States has been so brief that their tendency to 
crime can not be attributed to conditions arising subsequent to their 
entry into this country. Under the Canadian immigration law aliens 
who become a charge upon the public, by reason of crime or any other 
cause, within three years after their arrival may be, and in consid- 
erable numbers are, deported to the countries whence they came. 
Under the British aliens act the right to deport criminals is exercised, 
and the Commission emphatically believes that the same principle 
should be applied in the United States. It is not believed that the 
practice of deportation should be sufficiently extended to include 
minor offenses, nor that the period of time within which deporta- 
tion could be made should be longer than the period required for 
naturalization. 


IMMIGRATION AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The effective administration of the present immigration law insures 
the admission to the United States of physically healthy immigrants, 
so that there is no adequate cause for concern in this regard. While 
it is true that a large part of the present-day immigration is drawn 
from countries where certain dangerous and loathsome contagious 
diseases are prevalent among the immigrating classes, the medical 
inspection conducted by the steamship companies at foreign ports 
of embarkation and elsewhere in Europe prevents the coming to this 
country of great numbers of diseased aliens, and the inspection here 
by officers of the United States Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service effectively supplements the examination abroad. i 

It is doubtless true that some cases of contagious or infectious 
disease are introduced, and to a limited extent spread, in this country 
because of immigration, but there is no cause for serious alarm in 
this regard. From investigations of the Commission in industrial 
localities and from other investigations that have been made it seems 
probable that a considerable number of persons afflicted with vene- 
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real diseases are admitted to this country and that such diseases 
have been spread in many communities as a result of immigration. 
It is difficult always to detect the existence of such diseases by means 
of a medical inspection as it is now conducted at United States ports, 
und it would seem impracticable to make the medical examination 
more thorough n this regard than it is at the present time. 

The Commission cudad within the scope of the investigation the 
study of cases admitted to Bellevue and Allied Hospitalsin New York 
City.” These hospitals are public charitable institutions, and a sufti- 
cient number of persons are treated there to warrant some conclu- 
sions relative to the existence of disease among the poorer classes of 
the foreign-born. While it appears that a considerable number of 
immigrants are treated at these hospitals for various causes within 
a comparatively short time after their admission to the United States, 
it does not appear that the number is sufficiently large or the diseases 
for which they are treated are sufficiently serious to warrant the con- 
clusion that diseased persons are being admitted in any considerable 
numbers. A study of these cases, however, permits an interesting 
and significant comparison between immigrants of the old and the 
new class with regard to alcoholism. Of the 23,758 cases treated at 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals during the period covered by the Com- 
mission's inquiry, 25.5 per cent of the native-born and 18.2 per cent 
of the foreign-born persons involved were treated for alcoholism. 
Among the foreign-born this treatment was confined almost entirely 
to the races of old immigration, such as the Irish, Scotch, English, 
and Germans, while relatively very few southern and eastern buo 
peans were treated for that cause. A striking difference between the 
old and new immigration in this regard was also apparent to a greater 
or less degree in many industrial communities included in the 
Commission's general investigation. Some complaint was made that 
drunkenness interfered with the industrial efficiency of some southern 
and eastern Europeans, but these cases were comparatively rare. 


IMMIGRATION AND PAUPERISM. 


In the earlier days of unregulated immigration pauperism among 
newly admitted immigrants was one of the most serious phases of the 
problem. In New York, Massachusetts, and other States which ` 
received immigrants in large numbers the care of those who either 
were paupers on arrival or became paupers soon afterwards so 
taxed the public resources that various attempts were made to levy a 
duty on arriving immigrants for the purpose of supporting the large 
number of those who became charges upon the public It 1s recorded 
that in some cases a considerable part of the immigrants arriving on 
a ship would be so destitute of means of support that it was necessary 
to transport them immediately to almshouses, and the earlier poor- 
house records show that there were constantly being cared for large 
numbers of newly arrived foreign-born. At the present time, how- 
ever, pauperism among newly admitted immigrants is relatively at a 
minimum, owing to the fact that the present immigration law pro- 
vides for the admission only of the able-bodied, or dependents whose 
support bv relatives is assured. 
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The number of those admitted who receive assistance from organ- 
ized charity in cities 1s relatively small. In the Commission's inves- 
tigation,* which covered the activities of the associated charities in 43 
cities, including practically all the larger immigrant centers except 
New York, it was found that a small percentage of the cases repre- 
sented immigrants who had been in the United States three years 
or under, while nearly half of all the foreign-born cases were those 
who had been in the United States twenty years or more. This 
investigation was conducted during the winter of 1908-9 before 
industrial activities had been fully resumed following the financial 
depression of 1907-8, and this inquiry showed that the recent immi- 
grants, even in cities in times of relative industrial inactivity, did not 
seek charitable assistance in any considerable numbers. Undoubt- 
edly conditions would have been otherwise had it not been for the 
large outward movement of recent immigrants following the depres- 
sion, but however that may be, it is certain that those who remained 
were for the most part self-supporting. 


CONGESTION OF IMMIGRANTS IN CITIES. 


Of late years the general impression that owing to immigration the 
poorer districts of the large cities are greatly overcrowded and that 
in consequence the living conditions are insanitary and even degrad- 
ing, has been so prevalent that it seemed desirable to make a very 
thorough investigation of this question. In consequence, in seven 
cities—New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Milwaukee—a very careful study was made of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the poorer quarters of the city inhabited by immigrants 
of various races. As was to be expected, many extremely pitiful 
cases of poverty and overcrowding were found, at times six or even 
more people — in one small room, sometimes without light or 
direct access by window or door to the open air. On the whole, how- 
ever, the average conditions were found materially better than had 
been anticipated. Moreover, a comparison of the conditions in a 
preat city like New York or Chicago with those in some of the smaller 
industrial centers, such as mining or manufacturing towns, shows 
that average conditions as respects overcrowding are very materially 
worse in some of the small industrial towns than in the large cities. 
For example, the per cent of households having six or more persons 
per sleeping room of the race which showed the worst conditions in 
these large cities was only 5.2, whereas in the industrial centers 
studied in several cases the proportion was higher than this and in 
the case of one race as high as 9.5 per cent.^ 

Moreover, in the large cities the population changes much more fre- 
quently than is generally thought. New immigrants are attracted 
to these poorer residential quarters by the presence of friends or 
relatives and the necessity of securing living quarters at the lowest 
possible cost, but as their economic status improves after living in 
this country for some time, they very generally move to better sur- 
roundings. The undesirable districts of the cities that are now in- 
habited largely by recent immigrants were formerly populated by 
persons of the earlier immigrant races. Few of these are now found 
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there, and these remnants ordinarily represent the economic fail- 
ures—the derelicts—among a generation of immigrants which, for 
the most part, has moved to better surroundings. 

In many instances, too, where deplorable conditions were found 
they were due in part, at any rate, to circumstances over which the 
inhabitants have little direct control, such as a poor water supply or 
insanitary drainage—matters that should be attended to by the city 
authorities. 

While instances of extreme uncleanliness were found, the care of 
the households as regards cleanliness and an attempt to live under 
proper conditions was usually found unexpectedly good, about five- 
sixths of all the families visited in the poorer quarters of these large 
cities keeping their homes in reasonably good or fair condition. 

There seems to be little doubt that the various races, owing presum- 
ably to their differing environments in Europe, differ somewhat as 
regards overcrowding and the care of their apartments, but the 
differences are less than might have been anticipated. The reports 
seem to indicate clearly that the chief cause of the overcrowding is a 
desire of the families to keep well within their income or to save 
money, even at the expense of serious discomfort for the present, in 
order that they may better their condition in the future. The worst 
conditions were found among those who live in boarding groups, 
largely unmarried men, whose purpose in the main is to save money 
in order that they may send it back to their home country or return 
thither themselves as soon as a sufficient amount has been secured. 

Although, as has been intimated, the average conditions are dis- 
tinctly better than had been anticipated, the bad conditions still pre- 
vail to such an extent that the city authorities, as well as landlords 
and philanthropic people, have rich opportunities of improving them. 
It should not fome that the bad conditions can not be esti- 
mated by the number of people that live on a square acre, but rather 
by the number of people per room and per sleeping room, by the 
amount of air space, the opportunities for light and ventilation, and 
the care that is taken of the rooms. Conditions in New York, where 
the largest number of people live per acre, were found, generally 
speaking, distinctly better than in some of the other cities where less 
care had been taken to pass or enforce proper laws and ordinances. 


IMMIGRANTS IN MANUFACTURING AND MINING. 


A large proportion of the southern and eastern European immi- 
grants of the past twenty-five years have entered the manufacturing 
and mining industries of the eastern and middle western States, 
mostly in the capacity of unskilled laborers. There is no basic in- 
dustry in which they are not largely represented and in many cases 
they compose more than 50 per cent of the total number of persons 
employed in such industries. Coincident with the advent of these 
millions of unskilled laborers there has been an unprecedented ex- 

ansion of the industries in which they have been employed. 
Vhether this great immigration movement was caused by the in- 
dustrial development or whether the fact that a practically unlimited 
and available supply of cheap labor existed in Europe was taken 
advantage of for the purpose of expanding the industries, can not 
well be demonstrated. Whatever may be the truth in this regard 
it is certain that southern and eastern European immigrants have 
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almost completely monopolized unskilled labor activities in many of 
the more important industries. This phase of the industrial situa- 
tion was made the most important and exhaustive feature of the 
Commission's investigation, and the results show that while the 
competition of these immigrants has had little, if any, effect on the 
highly skilled trades. nevertheless, through lack of industrial pro- 
gress and by reason of large and constant reinforcement from abroad, 
it has kept conditions in the semiskilled and unskilled occupations 
from advancing. 

Several elements peculiar to the new immigrants contributed to 
this result. The aliens came from countries wherelow economic condi- 
tions prevailed and where conditions of labor were bad. They were 
content to accept wages and conditions which the native American 
and immigrants of the older class had come to regard as unsatisfac- 
tory. They were not, as a rule. engaged at lower wages than had 
been paid to the older workmen for the same class of labor, but their 
presence in constantly increasing numbers prevented progress among 
the older wage-earning class, and as a result that class of employees 
was graduallv displaced. An instance of this displacement is shown 
in the experience in the bituminous coal mines of western Pennsyl- 
vania. This section of the bituminous field was the one first entered 
by the new immigrants, and the displacement of the old workers was 
soon under way. Some of them entered other occupations and many 
of them migrated to the coal fields of the Middle West. Later these 
fields also were invaded by the new immigrants, and large numbers 
of the old workers again migrated to the mines of the Southwest, 
where they still predominate. The effect of the new immigration is 
clearly shown in the western Pennsylvania fields, where the average 
wage of the bituminous coal worker is 42 cents a day below the aver- 
age wage in the Middle West and Southwest.¢ Incidentally, hours of 
labor are longer and general working conditions poorer in the Penn- 
sylvania mines than elsewhere. Another characteristic of the new 
immigrants contributed to the situation in Pennsylvania. This was 
the impossibility of successfully organizing them into labor unions. 
Ba attempts at organization were made, but the constant influx 
of immigrants to whom prevailing conditions seemed unusually favor- 
able contributed to the failure to organize. A similar situation has 
prevailed in other great industries. 

Like most of the immigration from southern and eastern Europe, 
those who entered the leading industries were largely single men or 
married men unaccompanied by their families. There is, of course, in 
practically all industrial communities a large number of families of the 
various races, but the majority of the employees are men without fam- 
ilies here and whose standard of living is so far below that of the 
native American or older immigrant workman that it is impossible for 
the latter to successfully compete with them. "They usually live in 
cooperative groups and crowd together. Consequently, they are 
able to save a great part of their earnings, much of which is sent 
or carried abroad. Moreover. there is a strong tendency on the part 
of these unaccompanied men to return to their native countries after 
a few years of labor here. These groups have little contact with 
American life, learn little of American institutions, and aside from : 





9 See p. 034. 
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the wages earned profit little by their stay in this country. During 
their early years in the United States they usually rely for assistance 
and advice on some member of their race, frequently a saloon keeper 
or grocer, and almost always a steamship ticket agent and “ immi- 
grant banker," who, because of superior intelligence and better 
knowledge of American ways, commands their confidence. Usually 
after a "langer residence they become more self-reliant, but their 
progress toward assimilation 1s generally slow. Immigrant families 
in the industrial centers are more permanent and usually exhibit a 
stronger tendency toward advancement, although, in most cases, it 
is a long time before they even approach the ordinary standard of 
the American or the older immigrant families in the same grade of 
occupation. This description, of course, is not universally true, 
but it fairly represents a great part of the recent immigrant popula- 
tion in the United States. Their numbers are so great and the 
influx is so continuous that even with the remarkable expansion of 
industry during the past few years there has been created an over 
supply of unskilled labor, and in some of the industries this is re- 
flected in a curtailed number of working days and a consequent 
yearly income among the unskilled workers which is very much less 
than is indicated by the daily wage rates paid ;* and while it may not 
have lowered in a marked degree the American standard of living, it 
has introduced a lower standard which has become prevalent in the 
unskilled industry at large. 


RECENT IMMIGRANTS IN AGRICULTURE. 


According to the census of 1900, 21.7 per cent of all foreign-born 
male breadwinners in the United States were engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, but the great majority of these were of the old immigration 
races. Up to that time comparatively.few of the immigrants from 
the south and east of Europe had gone on the land, and, while 
during the past ten years some of the races have shown a tendency 
in that direction, the pro porton is still small. Among the races of 
recent immigration which have shown a more or less pronounced 
tendency toward agriculture in States east of the Rocky Mountains 
are the Italians and Poles, while several Hebrew agricultural colonies 
have been established. A considerable number of the Italians are 
to be found in various parts of the East, the South, and the South- 
west, where, as a rule, they have established communities, and on 
the whole have made good progress. In the East many have engaged 
in truck gardening in the vicinity of the largest cities, while in the 
South and Southwest they have entered fruit and berry raising 
and, to a lesser degree, general farming. The Poles have gone into 
general agriculture in many parts of the East and Middle West, 
while the Hebrews are, as a rule, located in the more populous 
States and usually near large cities. The small number of Hebrews 
who have — in agricultural pursuits have not been conspicu- 
ously successful, although in some localities they have made fair 
progress. The Polish farmers, as a rule, have succeeded, particularly 
1n some of the eastern localities where they have purchased worn-out 
lands and succeeded in making them productive and profitable. 


9 See tables on pp. 371 and 401-408. 
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The Italians usually have been successful in general farming and 
especially so in truck gardening and small farming in the vicinity of 
large cities. 

While encouragement is to be found in the experiences of the 
past few years, it is clear that the tendency of the new immigration 
is toward industrial and city pursuits rather than toward agriculture. 


ARTIFICIAL DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS. 


In making the larger cities and industrial communities their place 
of residence, aliens composing the new immigration movement have 
continued to follow a tendency which originated with the advent of 
such immigrants in considerable numbers. "This may be ascribed to 
various reasons. A large part of the immigrants were agricultural 
laborers at home, and their immigration is due to a desire to escape 
the low economic conditions which attend agricultural pursuits in 
the countries from which they come. With no knowledge of other 
conditions it is natural, therefore, that they should seek another 
line of activity in this country. The destination of these immigrants 
in the United States on arrival is controlled by the fact that they 
almost invariably join relatives or friends, and few of these, even 
among earlier immigrants of the class, are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. Remaining in the cities and industrial centers they follow 
a general tendency of the times. The law of 1907 provided for the 
establishment of a division of information in the Bureau of Immi- 
gration, the intent being that the division should disseminate among 
admitted immigrants information relative to opportunities for set- 
tlers in sections of the country apart from cities and purely indus- 
trial centers. It was hoped that the division could devise means of 
inaugurating a movement among immigrants which would eventually 
result in their more equitable distribution. The apparent result, how- 
ever, does not indicate that the purpose of the law is being fulfilled. 
As conducted, the work of the division appears to be essentially that 
of an employment agency whose chief function is supplying indi- 
viduals to meet individual demands for labor in agricultural dis- 
tricts. It does not appear that persons thus distributed have, as a 
rule, been distributed with the purpose that they would become per- 
manent settlers in the districts to which they went, but rather that a 
more or less temporary need of the employer and employee was sup- 
plied — this agency. 

No satisfactory or permanent distribution of immigrants can be 
effected through any federal employment system, no matter how 
widespread, because the individual will seek such social and economic 
conditions as best suit him, no matter where sent. What is needed 
is a division of information which will cooperate with States de- 
siring immigrant settlers. Information concerning the opportunities 
for settlement should then be brought to the attention of immigrants 
in industrial centers who have been here for some time and who 
might thus be induced to invest their savings in this country and 
become permanent agricultural settlers. Such a division might also 
secure and furnish to all laborers alike information showing oppor- 
tunities for permanent employment in various sections of the country, 
together with the economic conditions in such places. 
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JAPANESE AND OTHER IMMIGRANTS ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 


The immigration situation on the Pacific slope differs materially 
from that in the States east of the Rocky Mountains. Because of 
the geographical location there has been no large movement of Euro- 
pean immigrants to the coast States. Oriental immigration, how- 
ever, was early attracted to California, and the coming of the Chinese 
was soon followed by a deterinined opposition to the immigration of 
that race, and this opposition has continued unabated. 

In 1882 a law excluding Chinese of the laboring classes was enacted? 
and such exclusion has continued to the preseut time. The various 
laws have resulted in a steady decrease of the Chinese population 
until the immigration of that race is no longer a problem of present 
importance. In later years Japanese immigration assumed con- 
siderable proportions, but through a provision of the immigration 
law of 1907? and by agreement with the Government of Japan ° this 
movement has been checked, and during the past two vears the num- 
ber of Japanese leaving the country has exceeded the number ad- 
mitted. Recently a relatively small number of East Indians have 
immigrated to the coast States, and while there is no provision for 
the exclusion of this race their coming has been discouraged by the 
Federal Government. Though sentiment is divided in the matter of 
Asiatic immigration, the people of the coast States as a whole are 
— to such immigration, and the force and validity of their 
objections are recognized. 

In the southern section of the Western division immigration from 
Mexico has become an important factor in the situation, the immi- 
gration of that race corresponding somewhat to some of the southern 
and eastern European races coming to the eastern States. This 
resemblance lies chiefly in the fact that they as a rule do not come as 
settlers, but as a transient and migratory unskilled labor supply. 
Their presence, as well as the presence of the Japanese, is reflected in 
the rather low economic conditoris which exist in mining. railroad 
labor, and some other activities. The Japanese are now an important 
factor in the agricultural and horticultural industries in California 
and other States, and also in the fish canneries in Washington and 
Oregon, and in the city trades. The East Indian has not yet come 
in sufficient numbers to be an important factor, but the comparatively 
few who have been admitted have been utilized as common laborers 
in various industries. One-eighth of the total population and more 
than three-fifths of the foreign-born on the Pacific slope are natives 
of the north and west of Europe, while onlv 2.6 per cent of the popu- 
lation are from southern and eastern European countries. The 
European peoples are well distributed geographically and indus- 
trially, and they have aided materially in developing industry, par- 
ticularly the fruit and wine growing peculiar to the coast States, and 
especially California. There is a general demand for more Euro- 

'ans, both as settlers on the had and as agricultural and other 

aborers. It is anticipated that with the opening of the Panama 
Canal direct steamship communication with Europe will result in an 
increase of direct European immigration to the coast. 


— — 





9 See Vol. II, pp. 785788. 
b See Vol. II, pp. 732 and 757-758. 
. ^ See Vol. II, p. 594. 
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ASSIMILATION OF IMMIGRANTS. 


It is difficult to define and still more difficult to correctly measure 
the tendency of newer immigrant races toward Americanization, or 
assimilation into the body of the American people. If, however, the 
tendency to acquire citizenship, to learn the English language, and 
to abandon native customs and standards of living may be considered 
as factors, it is found that many of the more recent Immigrants are 
backward in this regard, while some others have made excellent 
progress. 'The absence of family life, which is so conspicuous among 
many southern and eastern Europeans in the United States, is 
undoubtedly the influence which most effectively retards assimila- 
tion. The great majority of some of these races are represented in 
the United States by single men or men whose wives and families are 
in their native country. It is a common practice for men of this class 
in industrial communities to live in boarding or rooming groups, and 
as they are also usually associated with each other in their work they 
do not come in contact with Americans, and consequently have little 
or no incentive to learn the English language, become acquainted 
with American institutions, or adopt American standards. In the 
case of families, however, the process of assimilation is usually much 
more rapid. The families as a rule live in much more wholesome sur- 
roundings, and are reached by more of the agencies which promote 
assimilation. The most potent influence in promoting the assimila- 
tion of the family is the children, who, through contact with Ameri- 
can life in the schools, almost invariably act as the unconscious agents 
in the uplift of their parents. Moreover, as the children grow older 
and become wage earners, they usually enter some higher occupation 
than that of their fathers, and in such cases the Americanizing influ- 
ence upon their parents continues until frequently the whole family 
is gradually led away from the old surroundings and old standards 
into those more nearly American. This influence of the children is 
potent among immigrants in the great cities, as well as in the smaller 
industrial centers. 

Among the new immigration as a whole the tendency to become 
naturalized citizens, even among those who have been here five years 
or more, is not great, although much more pronounced in some races 
than in others. This result is influenced by language considerations 
and by the fact that naturalization is accomplished with greater 
diffieulty than formerly, as the requirements are higher and expense 
greater, and that adequate facilities are not in all cases provided. 
Another reason is that many do not regard their stay here as per- 
manent. 

In recent years the work of promoting the welfare and assisting 
in the assimilation of recent immigrants has been inaugurated on a 
large scale by various religious and civic organizations. Until 
recently a great part of the efforts of this nature was carried on by 
organizations of the various races or peoples, but now the movement 
has been joined by organizations composed of all classes of citizens. 
In general this propaganda is in the main divorced from any sem- 
blance of proselyting and is confined to practical efforts calculated 
to promote the well-being and advancement of the immigrant. Most 
of the societies lay particular stress upon influencing the immigrant 
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to become acquainted with the duties and privileges of American 
citizenship and civilization. Teaching the English language and the 
primary Branches of learning is a prominent feature in most of this 
work. It does not appear that the Federal Government can directly 
assist in this work, but where possible effort should be made to pro- 
mote the activities of these organizations. 


CHILDREN OF IMMIGRANTS IN SCHOOLS. 


A census of 2,036,376 pupils in schools in 37 cities? shows that 
847,423, or 41.6 per cent of the total, were children of native-born 
fathers, and 1,188,953, or 58.4 per cent of the total, were children of 
foreign-born fathers—that is to say, both native-born and foreign- 
born children whose fathers were born abroad. Of the 1,815,217 
pupils in the public schools of 37 cities, 42.2 per cent were children 
of native-born fathers, and 57.8 per cent were children of foreign- 
born fathers. Of the 221,159 pupils in the parochial schools of 24 
cities, 36.5 per cent were children of native-born fathers, and 63.5 
per cent were children of foreign-born fathers. The study covers 
practically all of the large cities in all parts of the country and a 
number of smaller cities whose population includes a large propor- 
tion of foreign-born persons. 

Several cities have particularly large proportions of children of 
foreign-born fathers among the public-school pupils. These cities 
are Chelsea, Mass., 74.1 per cent, Duluth, Minn., 74.1 per cent, and 
New York, N. Y., 71.5 per cent. In New Orleans only 18.1 per cent 
of the public-school pupils are children of foreign-born fathers. 

The proportion of public-school pupils in the high school is 9.1 
per cent for the children of native-born white fathers, and only 4.7 
per cent for the children of foreign-born fathers, ED a larger 
proportion of the pupils of two foreign races—the Canadian (other 
than French) and the Scotch—than of the native-born white are in 
the high school. Of the pupils who are children of foreign-born 
fathers, three races—the Portuguese, Slovak, and South Italian— 
show less than 1 per cent in the high school. 

Among pups of some of the immigrant races the proportion of 
children older than the normal age for their grade is less than the 

roportion among pupils who are children of native-born white 
fathers: but among several of the races of recent immigration a much 
larger proportion are older than the normal age for their grade. 
ong the Don DECRE races a much greater proportion 
are retarded of children in homes where English 1s not spoken than 
of children in homes where English has been adopted as the language 
commonly used by the family. 


CHANGES IN BODILY FORM OF DESCENDANTS OF IMMIGRANTS. 


The question of the assimilation of immigrants under American 
conditions has long been looked upon as vital, and it has been much 
discussed, but heretofore with little accurate information. Speaking 
from general personal observation, people have thought that under 
the influence of the existing educational, social, and political con- 
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ditions the immigrants gradually change their habits of life and 
their wavs of thinking, and thus become Americans. Little or no 
thought has been given to the possible effect of these conditions on the 
physical type of the descendants of immigrants. It was suggested to 
the Commission that if measurements of the bodies of European 
immigrants and their descendants at different ages and under 
different circumstances could be made in a careful way by scien- 
tific anthropometrists, valuable results might be reached. One of 
the best experts on this subject, Prof. Franz Boas, of Columbia Uni- 
versit y, was invited to direct the investigation and was put in general 
charge. Although the investigation has been carried on only in New 
York City and its immediate vicinity and with only a few races, the 
results, in the opinion of Professor Boas, are much more far-reaching 
than was anticipated. It is probably not too much to say that they 
indicate a discovery in anthropological science that is fundamental in 
importance. The report indicates that the descendant of the Euro- 
pean immigrant changes his type even in the first generation almost 
entirelv, children born not more than a few years after the arrival of 
the immigrant parents in America developing in such a way that they 
differ in type essentially. from their foreign-born parents. These 
differences seem to develop during the earliest childhood and persist 
throughout life. It seems that everv part of the body is influenced 
in this way, and that even the form of the head, which has always 
been considered one of the most permanent hereditary features, un- 
dergoes considerable change. 

The importance of this entirely unexpected result lies in the fact 
that even those characteristics which modern science has led us to 
consider as most stable seem to be subject to thorough changes under 
the new environment, which would indicate that even racial physical 
characteristics do not survive under the new social and climatic en- 
vironment of America. The investigation has awakened the liveliest 
interest. in scientific circles here and abroad, and as the subject is one 
of great importance the Commission expresses strongly the hope that 
by either private or public means the work may be continued. 





RECOMMENDATIONS. 


As a result of the investigation the Commission is unanimously 
of the opinion that in framing legislation emphasis should be laid 
upon the following principles: 

1. While the American people, as in the past, welcome the op- 

ressed of other lands, care should be taken that immigration be such 
both in quality and quantity as not to make too difficult the process 
of assimilation. 

2. Since the existing law and further special legislation recom- 
mended in this report deal with the physically and morally unfit 
further general legislation concerning the admission of aliens should 
be based primarily upon economic or business considerations touching 
the prosperity and economic well-being of our people. 

3. The measure of the rational, héaltliy development of a country 
is not the extent of its investment of capital, its output of products, 
or its exports and imports, unless there is a corresponding economic 
opportunity afforded to the citizen dependent upon employment for 
his material, mental, and moral development. 

4. The development of business may be brought about by means 
which lower the standard of living of the wage earners. A slow 
expansion of industry which would permit the adaptation and 
assimilation of the incoming labor supply is preferable to a very 
rapid industrial expansion which results in the immigration of 
laborers of low standards and efficiency, who imperil the American 
standard of wages and conditions of employment. 

The Commission agrees that: 

1. To protect the United States more effectively against the immi- 
gration of criminal and certain other debarred classes— 

(a) Aliens convicted of serious crimes within a period of five years 
after admission should be deported in accordance with the provisions 
of House bill 20980, Sixty-first Congress, second session. 

(b) Under the provisions of section 39 of the immigration act of 
February 20, 1907," the President should appoint commissioners to 
make arrangements with such countries as have adequate police 
records to supply emigrants with copies of such records, and that 
thereafter immigrants from such countries should be admitted to the 
United States only upon the production of proper certificates show- 
ing an absence of convictions for excludable crimes. 

(c) So far as practicable the immigration laws should be so 
amended as to be made applicable to alien seamen. 

(d) Any alien who becomes a public charge within three years after 
his arrival in this country should be subject to deportation in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 


9 See Vol. II, pp. 742 and 743. 
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2. Sufficient appropriation should be regularly made to enforce 
vigorously the provisions of the laws previously recommended by the 
Commission and enacted by Congress regarding the importation of 
women for immoral purposes. 

9. As the new statute relative to steerage conditions * took effect. so 
recently as January 1, 1909, and as the most modern steerage fully 
complies with all that is demanded under the law, the Commission's 
only recommendation in this connection is that a statute be immedi- 
ately enacted providing for the placing of Government officials, both 
men and women, on vessels carrying third-class or steerage passen- 
gers for the enforcement of the law and the protection of the immi- 
grant. The system inaugurated by the Commission of sending in- 
vestigators in the steerage in the guise of immigrants should be con- 
tinued at intervals by the Bureau of Immigration. l 
_ 4. To strengthen the certainty of just and humane decisions of 

doubtful cases at ports of entry it is recommended— 

That section 25 of the immigration act of 1907 ^ be amended to pro- 
vide that boards of special inquiry should be appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor, and that they should be composed of 
men whose ability and training qualify them for the performance of 
ei functions; that the provisions compelling their hearings to 

e separate and apart from the public should be repealed, and that 
the office of an additional Assistant Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
to assist in reviewing such appeals be created. 

5. To protect the immigrant against exploitation; to discourage 
sending savings abroad; to encourage permanent residence and natu- 
ralization; and to secure better distribution of alien immigrants 
throughout the country— m 

(a) The States should enact laws strictly regulating immigrant 
banks. 

(b) Proper State legislation should be enacted for the regulation 
of employment agencies. Vu 

(c) Since numerous aliens make it their business to keep immigrants 
from influences that may tend toward their assimilation and naturali- 
zation as American citizens with the purpose of using their funds, and 
of encouraging investment of their savings abroad and their return to 
their home land, aliens who attempt to persuade immigrants not to 
become American citizens should be made subject to deportation. 

(d) Since the distribution of the thrifty immigrant to sections of 
the country where he may secure a permanent residence to the best 
advantage, and ee where he may invest his savings in farms 
or engage in agricultural pursuits, is most desirable, the Division of 
Information, in the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization, 
should be so conducted as to cooperate with States desiring immigrant 
settlers; and information concerning the opportunities for settlement 
should be brought to the attention of immigrants in industrial centers 
who have been here for some time and who might be thus induced to 
invest their savings in this country and become permanent agri- 
cultural settlers. The division might also secure and furnish to all 
laborers alike information showing opportunities for permanent 
employment in various sections of the country, together with the 
economic conditions in such places, 





a See Vol. IT, pp. 598 and 599. 5 See Vol. II, p. 740. 
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6. One of the provisions of section 2 of the act of 1907 reads as 
follows: 

And provided further, That skilled labor may be imported if labor of like kind 
unemployed can not be found ín this country. 

Instances occasionally arise, especially in the establishment of new 
industries in the United States, where labor of the kind desired, un- 
employed, can not be found in this country and it becomes necessary 
to import such labor. Under the law the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor has no authority to determine the question of the neces- 
sity for importing such labor in advance of the importation, and it is 
recommended that an amendment to the law be adopted by adding 
to the clause cited above a provision to the effect that the question of 
the necessity of importing such skilled labor in any particular in- 
stance may be determined by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
upon the application of any person interested prior to any action in 
that direction by such person; such determination by the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor to be reached after a full hearing and an in- 
vestigation into the facts of the case. 

7. The general policy adopted by Congress in 1882 of excluding 
Chinese laborers * should be continued. 

The question of Japanese and Korean immigration should be per- 
mitted to stand without further legislation so long as the present 
method of restriction proves to be effective. 

An understanding should be reached with the British Government 
whereby East Indian laborers would be effectively prevented from 
CORDE D the United States. - 

8. The investigations of the Commission show an oversupply of 
unskilled labor ın basic industries to an extent which indicates an 
oversupply of unskilled labor in the industries of the un as a 
whole, a condition which demands legislation restricting the further 
admission of such unskilled labor. 

It is desirable in making the restriction that— 

(a) A sufficient number be debarred to produce a marked effect 
upon the present supply of unskilled labor. 

(b) As far as possible, the aliens excluded should be those who 
come to this country with no intention to become American citizens 
or even to maintain a permanent residence here, but n to save 
enough, by the adoption, if necessary, of low standards of living, to 
return permanently to their home country. Such persons are usually 
men unaccompanied by wives or children. 

(c) As far as possible the aliens excluded should also be those who, 
by reason of their personal qualities or habits, would least readily be 
assimilated or would make the least desirable citizens. 

e following methods of restricting immigration have been sug- 


(a) The exclusion of those unable to read or write in some lan age. 


(5b) The limitation of the number of each race arriving each year- 


to a certain percentage of the average of that race arriving during a 
given period of years. 

(c) The exclusion of unskilled laborers unaccompanied by wives 
or families. | 





9 See Vol. II, pp. 785-188. 
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(d) The limitation of the number of immigrants arriving annually 
at any port. 

(e) The material increase in the amount of money required to be 
in the possession of the immigrant at the port of arrival. 

f) The material increase of the head tax. 
9) The levy of the head tax so as to make a marked discrimina- 
tion in favor of men with families. 

All these methods would be effective in one way or another in 
securing restrictions in a greater or less degree. A majority of the 
Commission favor the reading and writing test as the most feasible 
single method of restricting undesirable immigration. 

The Commission as a whole recommends restriction as demanded 
by economic, moral, and social considerations, furnishes in its report 
reasons for such restriction, and points out methods by which Con- 
gress can attain the desired result if its judgment coincides with that 
of the Commission. 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


I recognize the great value of the work of the Immigration Com- 
mission and unite 1n the conclusions, so far as they are based on the 
reports, whether they coincide with my personal and previously 
formed opinions or not. 

A slowing down of the present rate of the immigration of unskilled 
labor is justified by the report, and, according to the report, restriction 
should be limited to unmarried male aliens or married aliens unac- 
companied by their wives and families. The reports show that in the 
main the present immigrants are not criminal, pauper, insane, or 
seekers of charity in so great a degree as their predecessors. The edu- 
cational test proposed is a selective test for which no logical argument 
can be based on the report. As the report of the Commission is finally 
adopted within a half hour of the time when, under the law, it must 
be filed, there is no time for the preparation of an elaborate dissent. 
I sincerely regret that I can not fully agree with the remainder of 
the Commission, and if time permitted I would point out the many 
excellent provisions contained in the report, some of my own sugges- 
tion. My main ground of dissent is the daa recommendation by 
the majority of the educational test, though there are other instances 
in which it has not my full approval. 

WiLLiAM S. BENNET. 
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STATISTICAL REVIEW OF IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES, 
1820 TO 1910. 


As a part of its complete report to Congress the Immigration 
Commission has undertaken to bring together all official statistics 
relative to the immigration movement during the ninety-one years 
| eases This abstract contains the more essential data shown in 
the complete report. 

Statistics relative to immigration to the United States date from 
1819, when the first United States law regulating the carriage of 
steerage passengers at sea was enacted." In addition to the require- 
ments respecting the carriage of steerage passengers, the act of 1819 

rovided that the captain or master of any ship or vessel arriving 
in the United States from any foreign place should— 
deliver and report to the collector of the district in which such ship or vessel shall 
arrive, a list or manifest of all the passengers taken on board of the said ship or ves- 
sel at any — port or place; in which list or manifest it shall be the duty of the 
said master to designate, particularly, the age, sex, and occupation of said passengers, 
respectively, the country to which they severally belong, and that of which it is their 
intention to become inhabitants. 

The law further provided that collectors of customs should return 
copies of such lists or manifests to the Secretary of State, quarter 
yearly, which official was directed to present statements of the same 
to Congress at each and every session. 

The first report of the Secretary of State under the law closed 
with the end of the following fiscal year, September 30, 1820. In 
addition to the other data specified in the law, the first report con- 
tained the names of arriving passengers, but this practice was not 
continued. . 

Statistics of immigration were collected by the Department of 
State from 1820 to 1874, and by the Bureau of Statistics from 1867 
to 1895. Since 1895 they have been gathered exclusively by the 
Commissioner-General of igration, whose bureau began the col- 
lection of these statistics — years prior to that date. The statis- 
tics therefore have been duplicated for a part of the period by the 
Bureau of Statistics and Department of State, and for a part by the 
Bureau of Statistics and the Commissioner-General of Immigration. 

In 1903 the United States Bureau of Statistics published a mono- 
graph entitled “Immigration into the United States, Showing the 
Number, Nationality, Sex, Age, Occupation, Destination, etc., from 
1820 to 1903." Undoubtedly this was the most complete and com- 
prehensive statistical review of immigration in existence, and except 


a See Statistical review of immigration to the United States, 1820-1910. Reports 
of the Immigration Commission, vol. 3. (S. Doc. No. 756, 61st Cong., 3d sess.) 
b See Vol. II, p. 590. ae 
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for the fiscal years 1892 to 1895, inclusive, when the total immigra- 
tion as presented in the monograph differs from that presented in 
annual reports of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, the 
Commission accepted it as the basis of the present compilation. For 
the period since 1903 the data presented have been taken from 
annual reports of the Commissioner-General of Immigration. Since 
1899 immigrants have been recorded by “race or people" as well as 
by country of birth or origin, and considerable data compiled on this 
basis have been utilized in the preparation of this abstract.“ 

The basis of enumeration varied during the ninety-one years cov- 
ered by the statistics of the Commission, and this fact should be 
borne in mind in comparing years. For 1820 to 1867 the data are 
for “alien passengers arriving;" for 1868 to 1903, for “immigrants 
arriving;" for 1904 to 1906, for “aliens admitted;” and for 1907 to 
1910, for “immigrant aliens admitted." 


NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS, 1820 TO 1910. 


The table which appears below shows the immigration to the 
United States for each vear from 1820 to 1910, inclusive. 


TABLE 1.— Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910. 


(Compiled from official sources. For 1820 to 1867 the figures are for alien engers arriviug; for 1868 to 
1903, for immigrants arriving; for 1904 to 1906, for aliens admitted; and for 1907 to 1910, for immigrant 
aliens admitted. The years from 1820 to 1831 and from 1844 to 1849, inclusive, are those ending 
Septem ber 30; 1833 to 1842 and 1851 to 1867, inclusive, those ending December 31; 1809 to 1910, those 
ending June 30.) 











> Immi- Inmk | $ Immi- 
Year. grants. | Year. grants. | Year. grants. 
| 
1820................... 8.385 ON | 379,466 || 1882.................. 788, 992 
Te UO AN a ias 371,603 |, I883..... ecce cesse 603, 322 
J— 6,911 . 368,045 || 1884. cc. 518, 592 
189] cl Y a 6,354 . 1854... LL Lslsee ee eee ee 427,833 || 1885... ... Lesser res- 395, 346 
1824........- secs cens. 2.019: - o ——— | 200,877 || 18SOLL.. co. 334, 203 
1825... nive Tan 10,199 | 1836............sssees- 200, 436 || 1887.................. 490, 100 
ds 10,837 | 1807 aus cede motos soe 251,306 || 1888...... Lees esses. 546, 
J 18,875 | 1858...... Lese !.1 123,126 || 1889. .....o.ooooo..... 444, 427 
1628 MEER ROME: 21,492.1| 1530: eco eck oe ener Ur 121,282 || 1890... 252 o roses 455, 
O io cc lb 22.520 | 1800............ s. 153.640 |, 1891.0... 2.0.22 ususse. 560, 319 
E co coe —— 23,322 | (BEV ee cosas ec: — 91,918 |, 18 conc co... 579, 663 
e A 22,633 DT ccs eae ene se 91,955 |i 1893....... cce cee es. 430, 730 
18398... a oauecewieuts 60, 482 || 1803.........LLL..eees. 176,282 11 1894. ................ 285, 631 
B08 O see tee 9500 CA 193,418 || 1895........... ee eese. 2t 
Io RENNES 5,365 |! 1865... Lesser eee 248,120 || 1896......... Lese eese. 3,207 
1835: NS 5 2 C PREMO 318,568 || 1897... .............. 230, 
E OO 0; 242 IRT OMS 315,722 || 1898........... . 229 
1 OMNE 79,340 | 18568d................. 138, 840 || 1899............. esee 311,715 
— Sale rt o ad is oM [Ir NICA, 352, 768 1900 NA — 
Docc see Ia 38,009 | 1870...................| 387.203 || 190].................. : 

tope tasado 84,066 || IS71...........- sese. 321,350 || 1902.................. 648, 743 
PSAL. c ues or dee eds 80,289 |! 1872............ sese 404, 806 || 1903........... Lees. 857,046 
J weeds: 104.505 || IBI 2cct ceno ro re 459, 803 || 1904................-- 812,870 
1843 endo secus 52,490 | 1874.......- eee eee 313,339 || 1905.................- 1, 026, 499 
LC T PARU E 78,615 1. IR AN 227,498 ¡| 1906......... eee eee 1,100, 735 
IRAN Io tene 114,371 || Tr see netiis 169,986 || 1907 ................. 1, 285, 349 
o tr lo 154,416 || 1877. .........oo.o..o... 141,857 || 1908........ooooooo.o. 782,870 
E O 234,968 || 1878... ....oooo.oocomo... 138, 469 || 1909.................. 751, 786 
Er vue eer 226,527 | 1879... sace reru 177,826 || 1910. cL eorr 1,041, 570 
E MNA 297,024 || 1850...........-. se 457, 257 
18505 00.2.2... eee 309,980 || 18S1................... : Total.......... 27,918, 992 


a Ser pp. 97 to 118. 

b Fifteen months ending December 31. 
c Nine months ending September 30. 

d Six months ending June 39. 
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The number of immigrants in 1910 was 1,041,570. This number 
has been exceeded only in 1906 and 1907, and it is almost equal to 
one-half the number during the thirty-one years from 1820 to 1850. 

The res given are summarized by decades in the table next 
presented. 


TABLE 2.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910, by decade. 


[Com from official sources. For 1820 to 1867 the figures are for alien passengers ; for 1868 to 1903, 
for ted] ts arriving; for 1904 to 1906, for aliens admitted; and for 1907 to 1910, for rant aliens 
Immi- A verage 

Period. grants. per year. 














1820 tö. TRO oso 151, 824 0.5 
1831 to: TO o ers 599, 125 2.1 
A A e ni ii aa aaa 1,713,251 6.1 
1851 £0 8080808088 2,598,214 9.3 
1801 to 1870. Luo ce Eespisue coda y rate sis 2, 314, 824 8.3 
1871 to 1880. aaa aa 2, 812, 191 10.1 
1881 TO IDO. scan ece eqedeaa e us o ERR oO ERES IAE S eU IEEE 5,246, 613 18.8 
1801 to 1900 ina rc 3,687,564 13. 2 
OO m sce tececkascsensteakeedded 8, 795, 386 31.5 
ji ^D 27,918,992 


The number arriving during the decade from 1901 to 1910 was 
8,795,386, which is more than 60 per cent higher than the greatest 
number arriving during any previous decade and almost two and 
four-tenths times as many as the number arriving during the decade 
from 1891 to 1900. Of the total immigration during the ninety-one 
years, 31.5 per cent came during the decade from 1901 to 1910; 18.8 
per cent came during the decade from 1881 to 1890; and 13.2 per 
cent came during the decade from 1891 to 1900. 

The average number of immigrants during the past ten years has 


been 879,539; during the ten years from 1891 to 1900 the average ' 


was 368,756; and during the ten years from 1881 to 1890 the average 
was 524,061. 
" IMMIGRATION BY SEX; 1820 TO 1910. 


Although the act of 1819, as previously shown, required that 
arriving immigrants be recorded by sex, no satisfactory compilation 
of these data prior to the q 1869 has been made. The earlier 
reports of the Secretary of State to Congress, however, contain par- 
tial data on this subject, and the Commission has compiled such 
data to show the approximate sex distribution from 1820 to 1867, 
inclusive. This compilation is made on the basis of years ending 
June 30 during the period under consideration, and consequentl 
can not be compared with the annual immigration from 1820 to 186 
as shown in Table 1, for the reason that the last mentioned data, as 
explained in that table, are for entirely different fiscal years. There- 
fore the percentages given in the table which follows can not possi- 
bly be reduced to numbers. i 

oreover, a8 previously explained, the data are not complete, as 
in most years during the period a considerable number of immigrants 
were itted for whom sex was not reported; but on the whole 
the percentages may be accepted as fairly representative of the sex 
distribution in the years considered. 


12289" —vor, 1—11——-5 
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TABLE 3.—Per cent distribution (approximate) immigration to the United States, by sez, 
for years ending June 30, 1820 to 1867. 


(See explanatory text immediately preceding this table.] 


Per cent o— Per cent o— 


Year ending June 30— Year ending June 30— 














Male. Female. Male Female. 
A ee EES 69. 8 30.2 11 1845 ii 57.7 42.3 
rs A ecd cubes dede edite 74.2 25.8 || 186... eoe ner 57.5 42.5 
h.v, i aircon wind See ee 77.5 22.5 | 18 dicas 57.9 42.1 
y Ivo A A OMM ENR 79.0 21.0 i IBN o ero —— 58.9 41.1 
15% E De js A E md me 
TAO SODIUM CES 70.9 29.1 Eoo 57.7 42.3 
FA cT tT RUE: t1 e [ds EAE SCENES S MEME re 2a 
17 E nae du 65.2 34.8 f rp MEN M 57.6 42.4 
¡E A co deua avs a dom 72.5 269-1 1855. eoi 58.8 41.2 
|) HMM OO 64.4 35.6 1850.5 da oe e OUS 57.8 42.2 
E MEME PEN CES 65. 6 34.4 || 1857 .........- esee 53.9 41.7 
e ce Ri cx E REI 07.5 22.01 BON A 57.8 42.2 
A 67.8 32.2. 1B s A ceiuewseGereass 58.2 41.8 
1835 eee ure RE aio 62.0 LAN AAA 58. 6 41.4 
1836 ardid 63.8 36.2. TBO Yo 57.1 42.9 
|y REDE A E 63.4 36.8 |; 1802 cocos eta e Poe eint 58.4 41.6 
1838 O IN 63.3 36.61 1868 uses eee — 60. 1 39.9 
ry atch D UEM S ^e oe ae NO Me ha tiara 24 "i 
T TNR E een: 61.5 38.5 || 1866.............0.c cece ee 62.7 37.3 
ica sire ote uam NE 2 0 1867 .......... "nr 62.0 38.0 
T7? NES AA 56.0 44.0 Total, 1820-1867........ 59.6 40.3 





o Based on number reporting sex. 


The total immigration to the United States for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1868 to 1910, and the distribution by sex from 1869 
to 1910, are shown in the following table. Data rSlative to the 
Sex — — admitted during the fiscal year 1868 are not 
available. 


TABLE 4.—Immigration to the United States, by sex, for years ending June 30, 1868 to 








1910. 
6 
(Compiled from official sources. For 1868 to 1903 the are for immigrants arriving; for 1904 to 
1906, for aliens admitted; and for 1907 to 1910, for immigrant aliens admitted.] 
Number. Per cent. 
Total 
Year ending June 30— number 

ps Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. 

1868 ....... iis Binnie wwe 282, 189 (a) (a) (a a) 
8ß8ß8ß8ß8sss 352, 768 214,865 | 137,903 0.9 : 39.1 
1870 A j 235,612 | 151,591 60. 8 39.1 
1871..... Sea bation eda b E Rede du eai R e En dI 321, 350 190,428 | 180,922 69.3 40.7 
yy A A acesesanewaee 404, 806 240,170 | 164,636 59.3 40.7 
J PN OE 450, 803 275,792 | 184,011 60.0 40.0 
Lr muc v nc 313, 339 189,225 | 124,114 00. 4 39.6 
ABO mre pP 221, 408 139, 950 87,548 61.5 88. 5 
1876 ......... ds is 160,986 | . 111,786 58, 200 65. 8 34.2 
asas o 141,857 92, 033 49, 824 64.9 35.1 
IBIB ie ocsc ups x ER de eia Vari a e ea e 138, 469 86, 250 52,210 62.3 37.7 
On 177, 826 111,882 65,944 62.9 37.1 
A 457,257 169, 634 62.9 37.1 
TOA ASS A 669, 431 410,729 | 258,702 61.4 38.6 
Lope A PTE MM 788, 992 498,814 | 290,178 63. 2 30.8 
IBS A A ci. Veste T QoS D ud add 603, 322 363,863 | 239,459 60. 3 39.7 
188 eee e —————À—— M À— € 518, 592 308,309 | 210,083 59. 5 40. 5 
1885 ........ O RT PME 395, 346 226,382 | 108,904 57.3 42.7 
pps Fre rmt 20000». 334, 203 200, 704 133, 499 80. 1 39.9 
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TABLE 4.—Immigration to the United States, by sex, for years ending June $0, 1868 to 
1910—Continued. 





Total 
Year ending June 30— — 


— ———Á—— ——— | — | ——M— 





o ade ct 490,100 | 306,658 | 183,451 62.6 37.4 
CN FER SRM eae eee 546,889 | 345.375 | 201,514 63.2 36.8 
To vC UEM OOO SENE 444,427 | 263.024 | 181,403 59.2 40.8 
T^^ ORARE ONCE TRE a ea eee: 455,302 | 281.853 | 173,449 61.9 38. 1 
TROL oer re QN MDC MONS A 560,319 | 354.059 | 206,260 63.2 36.8 
TR lE eT m A 579,663 | 301,804 | 217,799 62.4 37.6 
Tc M EO pif eh uni PRU S HA 439,730 | 280,344 | 159,386 63.8 36.2 
TORA AA ae 285,631 | 169,274 | 116,357 59.3 40.7 

p td WAI RE uu A. 258,536 | 149,016 | 109.520 57.6 42.4 
IRL re E 343,267 | 212,466 | 130.801 61.9 38. 1 
E a es "832 | 135,107 | 05,725 58. 5 41.5 
IM OMA E ARI E 135,775 | 93,524 59.2 40.8 
(HOO ae dee HN ORA 311,715 | 195,277 | 116,438 62. 6 37.4 
TORA I est el eM RH IUE 448,572 | 304, 148 | 144, 424 67.8 32.2 
(^ DORKEION MD ON M osea 487,918 | 331,055 | 156.863 67.9 3.1 
19009. A AAA A 648,743 | 466.369 | 182,374 71.9 98.1 
ot MERE DINE DENM ONU «sud 857,046 | 613,146 | 243,900 71.5 28. 5 
1008 ee cers e CEN ONE MG ME 812,870 | 549,100 | 263,770 67.6 32. 4 
PA E AN RO AA O 1,026,499 | 724,914 | 301,585 70. 6 29.4 
E ete O 1,100,735 | 764,463 | 336,272 69. 5 30. 5 
TA AUDIO A ic QNOD MMC UHR MAU "285,349 | 929,976 | 355.373 72.4 27.6 
1908. hs ete a EDU 782,870 | 500,912 | 275,958 64.8 35.2 
1000. aa n — 751,786 | 519.969 | 231,817 69.2 30.8 
1010 NR E 1,041,570 | 736,038 | 305,582 70.7 29.8 

"Total. E uium iie O 21,563,914 13, 820, 808 7,460,917 | 064.9 35.1 





a Based on number reporting sex. 


During the period 1820-1867, approximately 59.6 per cent of the 
immigrants were males. From 1869 to 1810 the percentage of males 
was 64.9. Of every 1,000 immigrants in 1910, 707 were males and 
293 were females. This means that among the immigrants there were 
2.4 times as many males as females. During each of the past eleven 

ears more than twice as many males as females have arrived in the 
United States, except in 1908, when the proportion of males was 
slightly lower. In 1907 the proportion of males was 724 per thou- 
sand immigrants, which was the highest proportion since 1830. 

The statistics relative to sex of immigrants are summarized in 
the table which follows: 


TABLE 5.— Immigration to the United States, by sez, for periods specified, 1820 to 1910. 








for igrants arriving; for 1904 to 1906, for aliens admitted; and for 1907 to 1910, for immigrant aliens 
admitted 
N ; * 
Total umber Per cent 
num 
grants. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
JJ E A lode ccaveews 250.6 a 40.3 
TGS uocec is ocd S 4i cov Que du Td 282,189 (b) (5) e (>) 
IRDU eka kre Fh ioe dine Caen REG E RON MCA E caus 352, 768 214, 865 137, 903 .9 39.1 
A pw TP 387,203 235,612 151,591 60.8 39.1 
13711888— 2,812,191 1,725,148 | 1,087,043 61.3 38.7 
I1581S18O0 iii ca ina 5,246,613 | 3,205,911 2,040, 702 61.1 38.9 
1591-1900 ¿ia 3,687,564 | 2,297,330 | 1,390,234 62.3 37.7 
1901«1910 coiere PW a o 8,795, 386 | 6,141,942 | 2,653, 444 69.8 30.2 
JJ A ati etu dE 27,918,992 | 13,820,808 | 7,460,917 e64.9 e35.1 
i 





a Approximate. b Not reported. c Based on number reporting sex. 
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As will be noted from Table 3 the data, so far as they are avail- 
able, show that in some years during the period 1820 to 1830 the 
proportion of males in the immigration movement was larger than 
at any subsequent period. During that period as a whole there 
were 700 males per 1,000 immigrants for whom sex was reported, 
while during the last decade, 1901 to 1910, the proportion was 698 
males per 1,000 immigrants admitted. The lowest proportion of 
males was during the decade from 1851 to 1860, when there were 
580 males per 1,000. 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1820 Tro 1910. 
With respect to origin of the immigration to the United States a 


remarkable change has taken place. More than 70 per cent of the 
present immigration is from the south and east of Europe and only 


| about 20 per cent is from the north and west of Europe. 


decades ago more than 70 per cent was from the north and west of 
Europe and less than 20 per cent from the south and east of Europo. 

The table next presented shows for each year from 1820 to 1910 
the number of immigrants from the countries of northern and western 
Europe, from those of southern and eastern Europe, and from all other 
countries. The table also shows for each year the per cent of the 
immigrants from each of the three sources. 

For the period from 1820 to 1910, 92.3 per cent of the immigrants 
for whom country of origin was reported came from Europe, 58 per 
cent being from the north and west of Europe, and 34.2 per cent 
from the south and east of Europe.* Only a very small proportion 
of the immigrants came from the south and east of Europe until in 


- the late eighties. The proportion from that section of Europe reached 


25 per cent for the first time in 1887. A notable shifting of the 
source of immigration took place between 1895 and 1896. 1895 
54.7 per cent of the immigrants came from the north and west of 
Europe and 43.2: per cent from the south and east of Europe. In 
1896, only 40 per cent came from the north and west of Europe and 
57 per cent came from the south and east of Europe. The change 
in the character of immigration, as far as source is concerned, 1s 
clearly shown by Table 7, page 64, which summarizes the data con- 
cerning source of immigration by decades. 


a Including Turkey in Asia. 
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For 1820 to 1867 the figures 
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During the decade from 1901 to 1910, 71.9 per cent of the immi- 

ants for whom information concerning origin was secured came 
Loin the south and east of Europe. The proportion from that part 
of Europe was 52.8 per cent during the decade 1891 to 1900, 18.3 — 

er cent during the decade 1881 to 1890, and only 7.1 per cent 

uring the decade 1871 to 1880. | 

During the ninety-one years from 1820 to 1910, more immigrants 
came from the United dom than from any other country, the 
number being 7,766,330. The number from the German Empire 
during that period was 5,351,746, the number from Austria-Hungary 
3,172,461, the number from Italy 3,086,356, and the number from the 
Russian Empire 2,359,048. 

The number coming from each country during the period from 

7 1820 to 1910 is shown in the table which follows: 


. TABLE 8.— Immigration to the United States, by country of origin, during the period 
/ 1820 to 1910. 


~~ omo 





[Com from official sources. For 1820 to 1867 the figures are for alien pari for 1868 to 
1903, for immigrants arriving; for 1904 to 1906, for aliens admitted; and for 1907 to 1910, for immigrant 
aliens ] 

— d rdc: Number of 

Europe: tinued. 

Austria-Hungery.................. 3, 172, 461 nited Kingdom, not specified... 
Belgium......................-... 103, 796 Other Europe..................... 
B Servia, and Montenegro 39, 440 
Denmark......................... 258, 053 Total Europe................... 
- France, including Corsica.......... 470, 868 
German Empire.................. 5,351,746 || Asia: 
GIRO AAA 186, 204 —Annn d Eas ox UE A 
Itely, including Sicily and Sar- Indis wis cioe eoo venas Eus ues 
da 3,086, 356 Pp. dr 
Netherlands....................... 175, 943 Turkey in Asia.................... 
INO WEY A a 685, 199 Other Asia... eee rre et 
Portugal, including Cape Verde|. °T Total Asia 
A u : — otal Asia...................... 
and Azores vax * RUNE 132, 989 





«Including natives of Sweden who arrived 1820 to 1868. 

ò Not including natives of Poland who arrived 1899 to 1910 and were included under Austria-Hungary, 
German Empire, and Russian Empire. 

€ Not including natives of Sweden who arrived 1820 to 1868 and were included under Norway. 


The table next presented shows in detail the im ation to the 
United States from each specified country of origin for the years 
1820 to 1910. 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910. 


~ 


PART I: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1820 TO 1868, INCLUSIVE. 


romplieo from official sources, For 1820 to 1867 the figures are for alien passengers arriving; for 1868 they 
are for immigrants arriving. The years from 1820 to 1831 and from 1844 to 1849, inclusive, are those ending 
September 30; 1533 to 1842 and 1851 to 1867, inclusive, those ending December 31.] 











Country. 1820. 
Europe: 
A A se enaura ineeie CR A E exu 
hd MR T E 1 
Bulgaria, Servia, and MontenegTo..........ooooooooococococcorcancccna frcrnccco ro lr raro rro ... ....... 
DEIA ia 20 
France, including Corsica............oooooooooooconrnrorcanoronno nono. 371 
German IDO uices wee DES Citer 968 
Ori tds ls hp NE Haus E A i e EMEN E Ses ra a eati ad aims 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia................................usu. 30 
Netherlands, aod a 40 
NOW. ues Rai oe cate Eu ERROREM P pd ER UO PERO ES 3 
PolüBd uv ose 6 
Portugal, ¿including Cape Verde and Azores Islands..................- 35 
Roumani a RECON en ROUEN RA MOV A A A | na es 
Russian A A AA A 14 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands......................... 139 
Bwedelb:. nda la A la da 
no dara D CERAM CM PSI VO UP " 
urkey in E UrODÉ A A A dE Ne NM 
United kingdom— 
FRANC ech oc eve uce A us VE e SA RE VES 1,782 
Ireland «ooo A 3,614 
SCOUTS ie ea Um DUE 
hcl "ncn En P 
Not specineee xb Sepa Rats 360 
Other BürODG c oce esee Sse EE EOM O ung dete io rona ode sodas i de 
Total EUIDDe. ocio cede A 7,691 
Asia: 
CAMAS C Aa 1 
A D 1 
Jüpali suo e sin b eA eae dle obra O a ern esee debe 
Turkey In -ASIB. ioo éetu PERO 
Other ASI&R. iode a yt ERR eees — n Á——— (P —À J 
Total AS sii nd da 5 | das 1 
AIR A AS —— — Reet 1 v J 
Australia and New Zealand............................. ——— A peres c 
Pacific Islands, not Spector .......... 
British North American possessions........................ — HE 209 184 204 
Central Amerie 06s sox cc eis Sec ey o WE ? ene' sees 3 
Mexico................. —— 1 4 5 
Bouth AMOPCOA 2 4)25 os wie bey cus bes rime dd E ed — e 11 8 7 
West Indies, including Jamaica......................... ——— — 164 107 150 
Countries not specifled...........oooooooooommoccrconrrmmo. —— exces 301 2, 886 2,114 
Grand totali a 8, 385 | 9,127 | 6,911 


2 Including Sweden. b Included in Norway. 





e Including Bweden. j 


> Included in Norway. , 





X c Malta, 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910 —Continued. 
PART 1: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1820 To 1868, INCLUSIVE —continued. 
Country. 1823. 1824. 1825. 
Euro 
Austris- HUDBATY. 125. ceo SR Ops eub RE EUE 
A 2 1 1 
,Servia, and Montenegro...................... lll 
Denmat MMC RM 6 11 14 
France, including Corsica......................... Lecce cles nee 460 377 515 
German Empifé. nia e A AI IU Mais 183 230 450 
iilo E MM PME E DI zs Dues 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia................................... 33 45 75 
Netherlands ico 19 40 37 
IN OT WAY O a 1 9 4 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Aiora Lands 5000 cn A. d 13 
ortuga u pe e and Azores Islands................... a 
pone C WM MOM A A O — 
Russian PE noH T Ed ee E un PY 7 7 10 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands......................... 220 359 273 
BWedelló. i us rc tu pede 
labiis em ner PR 47 a8 166 
urkey in Europe.......... O E a 
United Kingdom— 
England........ A CO ud EE SUE 831 713 1,002 
o MR EDI NN EE ep EMEN 1,908 2,345 4, 888 
espere Dr 180 257 113 
Là cd "———— 69 33 11 
Notapecified oia ioci ew aa Re ira P Verr ussite cd 261 969 
Other Europe e................... ...... y Eu shea late tei RS e dd Cui ¡EN gtu sade’ 1 
Total Europe radica 4,016 4,965 8, 543 
Asia: 
A O EA 1 
A A PNE 1 pe 
[jj PM Env 
Turkey in ASÍB. eee o aree as MU C ME PET mq. ce ur 
Other Co ve" TP T tere as 
Total CI c-r A 1! 1 
"Cem E PR EEE MT 1 
Australia and New Zealand......................-.-ccceeeeee ness rece ........... .................... 
Pacific Islands, not specified................................Lceeeeeeee eed] mnnnsienmtIR eH III 
British North American possessions................. ccce ee eee 107 155 314 
Centrál America. couor soa EA Ree puer oci A opa d ` 10 8 
WO ioc er sas 35 110 68 
South A MOTOR ios cocos hone .............. ... ................ 20 25 67 
W est Indies, inclu Jamali 00 oso ede Exe redu e DER Oates 100 259 389 
Countries not specifled...........-..oocooooocccnornoconcrononccccnonononooo 1,956 | 2,387 | 808 
rand total... ioo ura rc AR ew a Pd V un 6, 354 


7,912 | 10, 199 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


PART l: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1820 TO 1868, INCLUSIVE— continued. 





Country. 1828. 









Europe 


ay 
bo 


Belg 

Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro... 2.2.2... 2.2 cece eee cee ence fac esac cnelecscaccccclensccscces 
GUM AR MR" 
France, including Corsica. ............ 0... cece ccc ene c cece reece cece 
— Sn IA ena 
TAP slncluding Sicily and Sardinia... 2... 22... kee eee cece ween 
Netherlands... anda edu soe cakes as a 
Norwa | E 


— BO 


~~ c9 


TL Sees 


.e...o.n.nen.o 


"d 

o 

El 
ash 


e i i og m. 
apaa n including Canary and Balearic Islands......................... 
Weden Ds notes aT te YA nnnc "Mt O E T O 
ERE um Pe REO E A RR RR ce PR e NUN AUC 

ane in UNO DG ETE TM ts aria gave tee Ñ 


B. 





Es 


Seweeee rr ooo AAA aso [oro oa oro o rro nas 


Ja 
Turkey ILLAS casaca co o A some E AERE ES 
Other Asia............... eee eee eee rere mo P re 


qr A EEE M NS UN $ 
O can possessionS............ cce eee eee eee eere 


996990605060» 02250929»9*950608022060090€0a6€94a99572«90*2.0229400292892424229 


€aG90690609099900025**9080506€094960004*990090060*90*9*2042000245900€999*50602*9*99 


M da 
leg, u CA. . 6000 40200004000005000.<000000a565609000000000000 
Countries not 


SCOOKRSCHOS CSO SHSHEHRSEHSSS SESS —8 6 6 56o 80 HRS SH HABBO THEO HBHEHREBED 





e Including Sweden. b Inoluded in Norway. c Maia. 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


PART l: BY COUNTRY OP ORIGIN, 1820 TO 1868, INCLUSIVE—continued. 











Country. 1831. 

Europe 
Austris-HUDERIY ARA ree chs ower Qu ra abre Kd — : 
B ` Bervia, and O aaa. z 
Franoe, including Corsica. .............--.-.---eecee serere sii 2,038 
— Joi. cn CRN 2, 413 
Italy, incinting Blally and Baramin... ITITI | Bl e 28 
Netherlands: E AA 175 
Norweg à.. E E EN O RN 13 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azores Islan rc aka PN UG 
Roumania — S E P —— la REN ULP 
Rows En A A rece LP A dde uii ir. 1 
^ — Canary and Balearto Islands CREME SERRE UNS ORE 37 
sma | 28314; dol 63 
Uer — "——— ——— € ————— E 
Tr E EE 5,772 
Beolland A A Eia d uud EA I IK Vis 226 
WY BIOS HDD TE" 131 
Not specified ——— ————————— —— — ees es eed 1,867 
TODO ike once nd Su CEPS rn e UN [- secu tee 
Total Eufópe..................... 13, 039 

Asia: 

China.... e***0800«4«9*06270«0060906v49092600€090000000090900900€0925««»*792»0v«9€9«ac9c«cc«| 1 fe *#**#* ee eeatr se + eee see 
Indil. hice e A 1 
Ja SOSSMe ces et OSSHSSHSHSSSHSSESHRSCHSSEHRAEHRHSSHSHSHSHASSHSHHSSSHSESHSHSE SET eC ne... on... nn | "o onosnono. ono sn. 0.0. Lo... .<. op 
Turkey in Asis A A — m Camas ues 
0140. 49 1. A A A E A A reo ss TEE ss 
Total LII RP" TELE nd 
IEEE 
A TT IS IV 2 
Australia and New Zealadid...........oooooooooccooroccconrcnccconcconcnc crol ccooo ooo MEO c 
Pacific Islands, not $peolfied...:............................... e Lecce cel]. ----e-- EA EEEREN e 
British North American possessions rr DUM 409 176 
Central qu o. EMT 3 
600000 er rn. rn. ren LaQU O. ncenenoenncaroca nr canon... 0550920000000 0650.. pU 
West Indies, ineluding Jamaica... ......................... sores 1,231 
NOC MOOS iue aca 7,397 
COMA A esce eue sinu wa sw Red 22,638 


a Including Sweden. b Included in Norway. 
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TABLE 9.—Znunigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


Part l: BY CUUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1820 To 1868, INCLUSIVE—continued. 











Country. 1832.4 1833. 1834. 
Europe 
Austria: Hungary A A o il aam p ane 
Bel OM SA 3 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro..................ccecseeee eese eee ee]eeee n n emm eer 
DCD MAM ss uoce 2 
France, including Corsica................... ecce ee ecl eee cesser 2, 989 
pl PPG A 17,686 
Italy , including Sicily amd Sardinia............................lllue. 106 
Neiherjandsc. AR E EOI AN 87 
Norway ecc T———————Me olas 42 
grt Me 54 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azores Islands................... 44 
ROUIDDADIE ol daa aliadas 
RUSSIAN EMI ed eRevetwsagquee bue Que bee wee sa wees 15 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands......................... 107 
A A A qe pied qs A A 
Ew iMerland A Aa 1,389 
— in Europes edon Se ee 1 
United Kiugdom— 
Eland ies caprina rt EET case PIENE eter bubus 1,129 
iir ro RP RT en owls akes 24,474 
BOOLland; A vere 110 
A cost oret ö 1 
Not specified cees asaue rees teninde tad ha es 9,250 
Other EUroped,u. ilo ras al —— 
Total Europes traia ss 57,510 
Asia: 
CNI ar E e 
CP 6 
PSPAN aque ec LE A O Pise E 
TUürkey HA SIR is sco ules esis 
OUNCE 1D NR dia pop E 
Total Co de 4 3 6 
AMCA a E a e E a a a a 2 1 1 
Australia and New PREN aLe Pe cork ea E EEE E A A E 
Pace Islands, nob specified; sea LAE eS RE ER e a i eiae d eR Ru do ous 
British North American possessions.............. ccce sees eese eee he roman 608 1,194 1,020 
Central ATIBeriCd ra a daa 6 18 9 
MENOS a a as 827 779 885 
SOUTO: A TMETICA sena ia 174 27 74 
West Indies, including Jamalca......ooooooncocccoooroccccarccaconoconano. 1,256 1,264 791 
Countries not SDOCINCO A O A ON 23, 412 26, 243 5,089 
E 60, 482 58, 640 65, 365 
a Fifteen months ending December 31. d Including Sweden. ^ cIncluded in Norway. d Malta, 


— — — — — — — 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 
Part l: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1820 TO 1868, INCLUSIVE—continued. 
Country 1837. 
Europe: 
A A A O Lou EE 
Bulgaria, | , Servia, and Montenegro. .......c..cccccscccscscccccccccces,[eeereceseelecccescc close, 
460.50: .060000008000000.940000000000000000000000 $00.06. 5.0000 000000000%.n000. 109 
France, including CotsicA....o.cooronomccroncrsrccacrorcrcacononananoso 5,074 
—— jiji, IRI RN —— ——— — 23, 740 
Queue e RisiedqT us SAVu a a Ead 5 
Ital Ld e — and neue or is ines 36 
Netherlands. ———— AECA C ECCE EeEMA p C OK ERAN SEES d 
Poland. RU RUE E 81 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azores Islands. .................. 34 
R Ep. unosi o Ie Lor oz ws 19 
Spain, inelu Canary and Balearic Islands......................... 230 
en **09*69^009*9€6000000000099500906€909*59609*494099006€60900€90090000290602000829006€609»occ22[*5*99*»5*92o75^.|[*9c2o*cc*coc€2alocscoecceoc7c7252 
8witzerland............. eus tusasa eque pat due Qoa E a HE EE 383 
Türkey in EUTODe. . uoce og rvaR Ra RueseR e iverkx a... 5 — ai 
U om— 
E Seach — ——M——— NS 896 
Irelhüsüsssssss IM E 28, 508 
— e E 
Not specifi pecifi Od NE QUAIN POI O 11,302 
Other EUIOD66. ....oessocuo odisse sac Ex EUR UK D Ee ected xeu cue acus 2i cause side 
Total Europe... cec Eee RE IE FEAT ERES E Ur RARO EVE CRM RES 71, 039 
—— 
Asia: 
China....... €*06€9€e09609059299«2a8206*9»059900«*6904026006e€0€2022069020t022c2na2999c«c] . O "o o 
ndis — O ———————————— —" 11 
Tubrhid uu e ii etes PINO nes mA 
Other Asia.... 600.0. .0.0985%60. 000 0.060. 0. 500606060... 50.0. 06090000005000009..00000006000.00060. e... . 3A A ]. . | A 4 f[+.....4. ..[(.. 00.0... 0.0. 
Total ASA is Does 11 
Pe Mer 2 
Australia and Now Zealand... cso sat eeexeneve vie vis a boda seek P......... . ee ....... 
m not s Bd prec Qo exo boe dedi a qe ec tine O taies ps 
or possessloniB, irc ; 
Central America: cuts eo wee Ee n O GUERRE Ran ei d e 
South a O O tdo NN RUNDE 91 
West Indies, — Jamala A A sasoe wets ts 1,627 
Countries not specifi 00000500000 000000000000000000000009090000000 6000600. 000. 4,660 
Grand total....... EAS is 79, 340 
a Including Sweden. b Included in Norway. 


9 e The Immigration Commission. 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 
Part l: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1820 TO 1868, rNCLUBIYE—CcOntinued. 





















Country. 
Euro 
Austri HUBDgatY oue A Al ai ds 
A 14 2 
Bulgaria, Servia, und Montenegro... 2.2.0... cee cece c eect meee nce ee]. sees] a EE 
Denmark A EE O 52 152 
France, including Corsica. .......o ease icin pii rice 3,075 7,419 
German A 11,083 704 
A Loci eU A A sh e eie S PONO 3 
Ital inci ging Sicily and Sardinia...........................ueuuees. 86 37 
Net. erlands Mn TO PD EORR: 27 57 
Dorway" A E E E A EE 60 55 
Póland soto dha 41 5 
Portes including Cape Verde and Azores Istands................... n 12 
MUN AEN ER NETT A A, A A A 
Russian Em nns Sn Bice Mp C "rU M er" ELE s MEME. x A ae 
Beet: netu ing Canary and Balearic Islands......................... 136 
| i2] &em| ene 500 
ted Kingdom- DP Er "TT SF P 
Unite Kingdom— 
Le mp d 39, 430 
Beotland. s icu. odie cie ERacucnbeweruwelieéJ52o2 6 
Nes — ari Beta asaya CCP 
Ot Specified se es ese 
Other Europe Cio es to ee eens BUD lek eee Ll 80 E 
Total Pure M "C rec 
Asla: 
CHANG PET oar MEUS 
m eM c prr TT IEEE PD 
Tub ua c o ae MORIA, EA. MINATUR 
Other ASIN 6 iuo A te ee A Er odd OA otra eu ed tr ed ans 
TOA a ty Sex 
AAA es oe eet uL Reed eT E CU A E 10 10 6 
Australia and New Zealand..................esseeeeeeeeescecce cesse ccfenccccccccfeccccccccclecccccecne 
Paene anas not O A DIENEN, esM REN NOR 
O erícan posSestioMS.........coooooooocorccornccoccanaronon 1,938 
Central (America ars ti ie ed lbs ela da bolas un 
MEXICO — 395 
Soüuth Ameria; a 36 
West Indies, including Jamaica .........oooooococoroccccccccccoraronaanos 1,446 
Countries not Specihed 3 0.6e saci sce dd 118 
Gratid total............. XK ees he es ba cea ced 84, 066 
s Including Sweden. b Included in Norway. e Malta. 
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"TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 
PART l: BY OOUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1820 TO 1868, INCLUSIVE—continued. 








Country. A 1842, 
Europe: 
AUTO DIA li 
Belglum......... O A co RUDI A IA 44 |: 
B Servia, and Montenegro..... EUER TORRENS, cU CTS apr ERE - 
France, including Corskca....................... nee ene 504 
A UR REPRE i 
~I aly, inclading ding Sicily and Serdinia..................... Locos 100 |' 
re Lira m nm d *-*09*€9€95*9*70459»77*9*979*&2a2*9**254249*9«9»99790?689^*^9€-»9»*24»02»*9*0920292729»^09 330 
Norwa "de SOME crx c O DER 553 
buo o a EE REMOVE PAREONUNE EQ ONG 10 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azores Islands. .. ................ 16 
7 . O —MÁ| ^ B| || 6 
— inclu Canary and Baleario Islands......................... 122 
a E Ni ide E I 3590 ]| ^ 483| —— 653 
Turkey Europe.................................................... 2 
Oo... <<. >. . 40006000009. ..0.000:00on-0.0065:.0:.0.:...0.0.0n.0.0o.0n0b.b.0.0.+........' e 743 
A A O ON 342 
a Y EEE ns ee i UE aa AN tata A 24 
No aa Lezrbwr maa exi Rei Qd. me tie rad E enl 55 nom 
Other Europe “E UM OMNE ARM 66 1 
pos go Pc 99, 945 
Asia: , 
Ind 0 (n S ee A A 2 
Tüke cci 
Otbet AMA enc e e ds qa eet dde n 1 
TOMAS A 
A ben EVI E eq PE nea pened 3 
Australia and New Zealand sc... 2... 0. ccc ccc ccc cc cw ccc sss ele mne mmmBRHeem Rn 
Dr ea rte bozsesqauv suaque es UI MEVS PEU I ae alent eee ewan Saks ciere cree 
Central AAA m ud. ains ' ] 
MOOD MEMENTO M" n 403 
Routh ATI Eie eoo eos oun aUi Ra ene Ré Es neNE DER EEZIE CSV E TA MORE 102 
West Indies, hb vt MIT 1,410 
Countries not specifled................cooococooororncccoronononanononooono.. 616 
0 AA A Ea M Ra 104, 565 








a Nine months ending September89. >ò I&cludiuer Sweden. “Included in Norway. d Malta. 
722899— vor 1—11——96 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. + 


PART l: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1820 To 1868, INCLUSIVE—Ccontinued. 








Europe 





Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro.......................- eere eee roo foros ; 
Denmark 
France, including Corsica.............. ...... cece cece cece cccccccensece 
eran bog AD A A 
o A O A OO 
Ttal "includiüe Sicily and Sardinia... .oesacu ................ 
NITE PRAEC MAUI MM 
NOWAY US tas cuentas RD 
Poland ou 2 cet S We 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azores Islands................... 
Roumania MOERORE PME CRM MP RM SA TER 
RUSSIAN IMPI: eck Most C AREAS 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands......................... 
SESULE Kad o Sr c S edis e A O A AA PO UR EE 
Switzerland io. vo sua wRO OD eWEa ; 
Turke yin PIlONG oie iat cuts da ees 


Lf A 
Not specified -esecuri O FECI dE ERES Ie 
Other EUIODe €. erectis vxore Es voces pace A t ops Raid sau 


AMCA M ———d————— ———— Á—— e yes 14 4 1 


Pacific islands, not specified. ...... .. ..... ......... .......... (ux bbs O nuit ese nox Tee hE 
British North American POSSESSIONS rci cs khe DR Eee Toss 2,711 3,195 3,855 
Central a RA 21 5 
e DTP Pr E S S 197 498 222 


1 80 
West Indies, including Jamaica................. cce ceeeeee eee ec cece eens 771 1,241 1,351 
Countries not specified 2.06.65 on baw rra is des 110 25 2.564 


Grind totals s ... da 78.615 | 114,371 154, 416 





a Including Sweden. b Included 1n Norway. c Malta. 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910— Continued. 


PART l: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1820 To 1868, INCLUSIVE—Continued. 








Country. 1847. 1848. 1849. 
Euro 
Austri ADE o coo RE et enne da 
BORN soos fe os oet Re 1, 473 897 590 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro.......................ecccee ee ee ce e]e cer ..........J. .... . .... 
Denmar k A A E oa 13 210 8 
France, including Corsica..............ooooooooncoroncrororarorcscocos 20,040 7,743 5,841 
German TOPIC A A A nue co ppt dh 74, 281 58, 465 60, 235 
taly, ine including Sicily and Sardinia................oooooooomooomomon.. 164 241 209 
Mathena A E PS 2,631 918 1,190 
Roma "joi ——— ——— "——— eo — —— aa — 903 3, ae 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azores Islands................... 5 67 26 
ouman """"—"^*6€€"*"n24494€9€*9«99€6€9€^»22*4*«29»2«959584599«9»2«0994a4-*»9»«809*29o09»"2a40«9*906€069^0^ *--"."0€9o,00t*t€0€7|J^*7927*«7252556|—*o«2*952a9-929^2 
Russian Im pire sess cic oie ire oes can eO PIS NEUE ME UR 5 1 44 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands......................... 158 164 329 
A AA A e 
lila E ETE ES A M adn S 192 319 13 
Mi o oes scende 2 3 9 
Unite Kingdom— 
Englald. n uo cotes sesu 3, 476 4. 455 6,036 
Heind. oe oo A 105, 536 112, 934 159,308 
Scotland: A UTE rrr DIE 659 1,060 
bic A HT HM 145 348 272 
Not specified... as 19,344 29, 697 47,764 
Other Europe coco edes ec le Mem en 
Total Europe. ioo tush DUO ES VEMM DUE 229.117 | 218, 025 286, 501 
Asia: i 
CODA sn A 3 
A r 6 | 8 6 8 
Japan 25 C v ————————— ——————— CÓ A A ds urne ous 
Turkey MASA soc: occur 6 
Other Asla uoo end te e | Epio ort d EE EE 
Total Asid nccrne neran a a aa Fe et a i e aa ESE | 12 8 11 
E E E EEEE E A IA RENE 10 3 
Australia and New Zealand... oce cece ens woke uwesas oa rl es live ....... 
Pacific islands, not jl. me E rd redu huoc 
British North American possessions. ..................-eeee sees eene 3,827 6, 473 6, 890 
Central: America... uuuaeseece A VE VES Md dX d 21 4 233 
a A A LLE ME 62 24 518 
South ATIeTi eB ue sous co eoa ee eaa Su dole qe Dee UN NR EG TOR Fa e docu ica abes 70 150 190 
West Indies, including Jamaica........................ cc ceee creer 1.251 1,338 1,073 
Countries not specified............. ccc cc ccc cect cece cece ccc esee 608 495 1,605 
O sods wee ss coal asennad ac tdon tetera ee 234,968 | 220,527 | 297,024 








a Including Sweden. b Included in Norway. 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


PART l: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1820 TO 1868, INCLUSIVE—continued. 


Country. 





Europe: 
Fupertbncvd P HU PEU PP c al 
A eh en oR AOS eee Gla DEDI Seats aan 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro ..... 2.222... .. ... ...... ........... . .... A A A 
Denmark A 
France, Including Corsita.. «ces loc e ERR Ped e TK Y 
Germa Emplre: uus iet oboe Ies 
Greete ae e Ea e A ea EE NEEE REE EE A E E EDE E 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia.........................Luuuuu.es. 
a A aaa RADI BEC ep Ue wae san Ka De ero UP LAUR 


Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azores Islands. .................. 
TtOU alla ssec ee eoid a A A A a e rene 
Russian EBIDIES. cs da eee 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands......................... 
A A 6 
SRitzerigggggg 
Türkey in Eürrreeeee 
Unite Kingdom— : 


Not specified c codices bo i a oes wie aera eMe 
Other Tye eases tase a eta eae A PA A come eres 


Total EUrODGe. Sce x cuted ieee ale ein Mate sioe est a pu ees 


durior EP mc P ! 
Other ASIA ond scares A A S P COSE EM RS Fi Vau A AA EA 


ebro. no... on nnonononsansanasan o... < o. e. 9. -S>q-£-6%-000 0. nue. .o en... .o.e cnn. oe nansono |. a. .na.oo.n...o 


: Africa 

Australia and New Zealand... RR RR A eI it ta dais aa 
Pacific islands, not specified ............. .. ... .. eo er ds 

British North American possesslONS.........o..ooooooooooocormraroono.o»o 
Central Amerlca........ a dama Mp LO Mte ID E C La ce Sh 





West Indies, eer Jamaica eiei seran uer n aae A EE Ai ei 
Countries not spócified ¿comcel cus 


Grand total... uiui eoe eroe iia 369,980 | 379,466 |. 371,603 





a Fifteen months ending December 31. 5 Inciuding Sweden. c Included in Norway. 
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TABLE 9.— Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 
PART 1: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1820 TO 1868, INCLUSIVE—continued. 
Country. 1854. 1855. 
Eurdlustria-Hungary 
us eens E EMITTE TEM rum aire ee 
Belgium. ao Vos ee vlc e E Er Eaa EAE cee e oa E MEE 266 1,506 
Bulgarla, Servia, and “Montenegro... a 
Den mareeeee; 601 528 
including Corsica............................................ 13,317 6,044 
— bog RM O odds aawaids sea E Su 11,918 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia. l IIIN 1,263 | 1, 052 
Ne erlands. Wemesane tae va bie Cle nies Caw cass oe eked M aU RM RE vegeta 1, 534 2,588 
ho. 1d P 3,531 821 
Poland. iii oe cio ha esposa 208 462 
Portus Including Cape Verde and Azores Islands. .................- 72 205 
Ruslan Emote eg A 13 
opan in including Canary and Balearic Islands......................... 1, 433 951 
WOON p MCN 
Adis e E uev A AD we Oe ELLE Le Q LM DUE E — 
e WlODG A NACE EN CU RANT ve DE na Vd eaa 
United Kingdomn— 
rio Mae" 38,871 
Ireland EM 49,627 
Scotland. ciis sese 5,275 
NM UM e 11 
ot specifi "2992€ (EEEE E] €9€0*4245«2a227500602590240999420409257220»7«992629729979 , 
Other Europe 6.92566 55 acts cdta least. "^ ds 
Total. EQrÜDG. oie oés esu 0 «oe eupaa ada 187, 729 
Asia: 

———Á— AA SAA NEN FEN 3, 526 
India...................... a — . 0 Ez sszésde 6 
Pe ee HII PE UNTEN. RERUM OE Pam? 
—— A TER ur sec mue 
Oth er Asia. *"*"69€06222525500*942409909029259095022500029^09^52^9»020292595099960*929€0509295222090994992|**«**99*-92|[**-—"«*929 8 

Total Asla...... ——— IER E 3,540 
P qo Cr EE mp 14 
Australia and New Zealand — Piet ed A ipae NND IU 
Pacific islands, not specified .............. O O E A A 
British North American possessions. PET Ree Lc Lee qm LUE a 5, 424 6, 891 7,701 
Central America....................-. A eed Saec beast caa cesses 24 1 
MOXICO ET PR EEE I O A A OS 446 429 
South AMin: ascii o nds 136 191 
West Indies, including Jamaica.. o O ODII 1, 096 887 
Countries not specifled........... cae O O 658 334 

Grand laico 427,833 | 200,877 

e Including Sweden. b Included in Norway. e Malta. 
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TABLE 9.— Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


Part l: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1820 TO 1868, INCLUSIVE—Ccontinued. 











Country. 1856. 1857. 1858. 
x tria-H 
ustr A O A A eoeen ten 
¡A A O tales E a a EEE EEA 1,982 627 184 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Montebegro....i cies ese err rer n llas ld 
Dennis c sce 173 1,035 232 
France, including Corsica........... ecce eere selle erue rn RE 7,246 2,397 3,155 
German Eli pines ecos pa 71,028 91,781 45, 310 
A A A ae E 2 4 A 
— including Sicily and Sardinia................................... 1,365 1,007 1,240 
NetlierbildS s creek cR Oa 1,395 1,775 185 
INOEW AYO A 1,157 1,712 2, 430 
O 124 9 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azores Islands................... 128 92 177 
Ni A TE TR 
PUSS TSE Oy o tcd adio pce e o ted e e 9 25 246 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands......................... 786 714 1, 282 
BWedenb. A A AP AA A 
Switzerland: oein essee ed rea O E a aa a EE RES RSS 1,780 2,080 1,056 
uu in Europe. AA 5 11 17 
United Kingdom— 
I 25, 901 27, 804 14, 638 
Jg -——— 54, 349 51, 361 26,873 
SOUNDS 7 3,297 4,182 1, 946 
WN A ppp NS, 1,126 76 316 
Nos perdi ds 14, 331 25, 724 12, 056 
Other Europet.. oe ees epEIDAS 2 
Total LUTO DES EIDEM Nac tae cu dk 186,083 | 216, 224 111,354 
Asia: 
n me 4, 733 5, 944 5, 128 
A Swen death 13 5 
BET A Near ene eee A A O ieu e 
Türkey IN A818 isa aa cs Roc DE 
Other Sin a dia bd nib I twee ese 
Tola ASIA arises er ED 6 4,747 5,945 5,133 
ACA S o 6 25 17 
Australian New Zealind tens to dd los dad 
Pacific islands, not speciĥed .. ..... dns 
British North American possessions ............. 00.2 cece eee c een c ......... 6, 493 5,670 4, 603 
Central A neriegou ouod beu a ieee 6 303 2 11 
MENTON a d em Cama wis wus wa A Ue QUI a 741 133 429 
South America yc deese ceo 184 83 131 
West Indies, including Jamalca.............oooooonoomoocrommonmomom»aosnm... 1,337 923 647 
Countries not specified.......ooooooomonsosrorrroscanssrarnrocanacanonocos- 542 22, 301 801 
Grand total ad 200,436 | 251,306 123, 126 
a Including Sweden. b Included in Norway. c Malta. 
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TABLE 9.— Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


PART l: BY COUNTRY OP ORIGIN, 1820 To 1868, INCLUSIVE—Continued. 


a Including Sweden. 











Country. 1859. 1860. 1861. 
Euro 
Austria. HUBEBFY << a RO A A caet Rs 51 
BOU E A Sale oe ee M ee akon 25 53 153 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro...................... ............. c fen cece eee ....... .. . .......... 
Denmark. osos eec cbe ciety a ERROR ERE a RG Gna Lee ee E UE dA aS 490 542 234 
France, including Corsica...............................eeeLee eren 2,579 3,961 2,326 
German: PM A bs ur te Pauca E a secos PN mcs 41,784 64, 491 31,661 
(i co "TÉ" 1 1 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia...............coooomoommmrmPoomo».- 932 1,019 811 
A A O teen Eo ace A The A UA UN 200 351 283 
Norway ad a 1,091 298 616 
PONS aa RIA A E AA US RR 06 82 48 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azores Islands. .................. 46 122 47 
Roumania ERR EIE A A T EE. T m 
Russian empires. ri Sweep tie eee ed V aos a eO So eoa 91 65 34 
Spain, inclu Canary and Balearic Islands... ...................... 1,283 932 448 
B WOON E E vU Ima s o cane ho e cato uu a od Ee xL CHER RP 
SWILIerland. 2er A TUE MESE da donee anes 833 913 1,007 
Turkey in EULODO acca ios ease eb ER ARRA ORT RE m E oa CR n RON 10 4 
Uni Kingdom— 
Englañńd sss ous O ark ra ON 13,826 13,001 8,070 
o A A O mE eei e 35,216 48, 637 23,797 
Scotland ins Leva wis wem sup saca oca au ous evn eem seus sees? 2,293 1,013 767 
NV mee TP "T-Com 332 610 401 
Not specified i. sx ceo ebdoc da paie x EUM Ru opp e Mes 9,712 14,513 9, 477 
Other Europé 6. iiio ois RR RE E EPA Rae e | Seay esta de 1 3 
Total BUPO A A ease a ee CODE eae de 110,949 | 141,209 81,200 
Asia: 
nllo 3,457 5,467 7,518 
A 5 6 
VIVIA a us E pU AR Rd | que A aad 1 
Turkey IM si a ll o OS 
Other Asla saciar di A AR 2 4 3 
Total A31R. i oe ey E tote setae 64 XAR ewes 3, 461 5,476 7,528 
NAC AAA A AR ITEM 11 126 47 
Australia and New Zealadd...........ooooooooocrccorcrrccononono.. O 
Pacific islands, NOS DEMAS 
British North American possessiODS.....oooooooonoronncoracrrananaco nono 4,163 4,514 2,069 
Centrül A Meritas sa Si A A Se ee a DE eR ee eee dene tae 8 21 
MUXICO S. im uar 205 220 218 
South ATHETICR A. o bing a o ies wk Ga eta ker REE. dO RI eor ed RE Wire Vai og 155 208 97 
West Indies, including Jamaica........................... leer esee eee 879 1,384 358 
Countries not specified........e.sesseaseosesesesesecsossessseresssereseent 1,395 486 380 
Grand Total AAA EE no a RR Ro a ones o aa EE 121,282 | 153,640 91,918 





b Included in Norway. 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


Part l: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1820 To 1868, INCLUSIVE—Ccontinued. 






















Country 1864. 
Europe: 
Austria-Huünpary ¿A A QUAE ENS RR RR A 85 230 
BIER o causer Ra T mae pt —— 301 389 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro. vc. 66d canes wise cece centred mter lle 
DCT Val Kies een EIL DP PME 1,658 1,492 712 
France, including COrSsICB. ....esec e oder e rose rra eR RE a 3,142 1,838 3,128 
German EHiplT6. ...ccescese oso posue RD — 21,529 33,162 57,276 
oO SNR M A Tm 4 5 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia..............oooooooonoroooncrroo. 566 547 600 
Nella ia ni diia 432 416 708 
NOE pig MT MT TET 892 1,627 2,249 
Palatio c. eccesso due ti eee scele S ede eae e eie ideis Lap qme 63 94 165 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azores Islands. .................. 72 86 240 
PROUT Coen Se am EA. EE RENS bd deg oS eio Rok eee a etu dex ad 
Rürsian-Emplrme,..— vesc Rue rer RR RE E ER VES ANC CES TM 19 77 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands ........................ 348 500 
Sweden bsr UU HM nae TIC CET eiwe cr ba ee ee A eed weal ea eee as ae 
Switzerland. occ csc dheawes 643 
Turkey in EUFODO. vcl soci og os oe sone oca 11 
United Kingdom— 
A A A O DM RE UPS dt 10,947 
Ireland: A O ; 
o O 7 
OS SR A UR 536 
Not specified .......... re UMEN Leesa ER 12, 499 
Other EUTODS ve vous os olla 
Total Europe... viole lose ö 83,710 
ia: 
2 XP ——— rU 3,633 
Indis A ES LA A DE dut REO 
TINA a a ARA 
Turkey In ASIG ss A ree ee p 
Other Asla ooo so zac C ds ses 2 1 1 
Total Asia 25 ec veo ud tet UM a a aa n aaae E dba drea 3,640 2,982 
YNI al: EEE E EE A E E NEEE E E AAA 12 37 
Australia and New Zealand ca NN da adi 
Pacific islands, not specified ......... —MÁÁ— — n pM pK E 
British North American possessions. ............. 2. ccc cece ese e een eee eees 3,275 3, 636 
Central AMECA S sca dass ota G esd awa proa esum ex eta RESO E V RR RENE 27 2 
MOXICOS rra x expe S Une nios e ca vani e dE. 142 99 
South AMC coeur eove Guy iss ua Wer Ra E acmicRac edu E eM Me ea 146 152 
West Indies, including Jamaica................... c elle eee eee eene 585 718 
Countries not specified .......ooooooooccororcrnncocacnroconnnccrorcora noo: 448 550 
Grand- total <: iaci e aara ax — 91,985 193,418 © 
a Including Sweden. b Included in Norway. 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


PART 1: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN, 1820 To 1868, INCLUSIVE—COontinued. 














Country. 1865. 
Europe: 
Austris-Hungary...............e.c.eec eere ee ne trn 422 
Bulgaria: sk M uu ON ue a AA 741 
an n egro *"—""c02260*7922098 Gn. neo eoencn loo ..o ono rn Jon 02-9929] 2occct---joec "o 
Denmark S E NDS 1,149 
Cowsica........ —— Wa aw wed peux 3,583 
German EmpliB. cocinan a Ver TA ES 83, 424 
Italy, including Sicily amd Sardinia. ...............-..-..-- 924 
Netherlands............... sib are ae hee CUI UE VM DEP De QU 779 
Norvggggggg 6,109 
Poland: A here o X Ra Dess wae 628 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azores Islands......... 305 
CAT PMA Ea CA MA SINN AS 
Russian Eamplre..... 2.2... ccc ccc ence cee eere 183 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands.............. 692 
—— A A A st dame a aces 
T MA ——Ó—————— € M 2 
urkey in FIO DO ncaa so c:oic dav osa stor He sia DUX UNES Sx eR o eae 
United K om-- 
xesumedi cU ates D Eu MCI Dc M Ee DASS 15,038 
O 29,772 
Scotland qa 3,037 
o elias dá A 
Not spec u— ————— rÁHP€ 
Other Rurepee..............-. eee no eee sse orsi i f 
Total Europe. i... odo ore ao 214,048 
Asia: 
Chins............. Sets aas 2,942 
Indis: 2i xe cee —— Á— —ÁÁ— —À Ó 
TODA aras rs ens ee ee s 
Turkey in Asla..............-. O A aae tos eec reas 
Other ASIA... a as reas 
Total Asia. ........ Ska arta der E Y COP VOR ER 2,947 
ka Loecoue E AG ein E ain GIU a eb Ud E E counters 49 
Australia and New Zealand. ......................-..- eee] . ........ P......... . ........... .......... 
Pacific islands, not specified................ A E Re A pcr renee E 
British North American possessions............................ 21,586 
Central AmerieB..u ii ouo Deer hore a abend sue ioc diee cundi e aes 
MEXICO. isc ee xctHE 193 
Bouth ATHeTiC8. costo rca m ea E RP E Nu FESTE 148 
West Indies, including Jamaica. ............................... 851 
not specified. .... "rc 8,298 
Grand total... ooo ence oer Reb dator ea tb ulace Reena es 248,120 | 318,588 , 315,722 
| 
« Six months ending June 30. d Included in United Kingdom not specified. 
b Including Sweden. e Malta. 


c Included in Norway. 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


PART 2: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN AND BY 8EX, FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1869 
TO 1910, INCLUSIVE. 


[Compiled from official sources. For 1869 to 1903 the res are for immigrants ai vine: for 1904 to 
1906 for aliens admitted; and for 1907 to 1910 for Immigrant aliens admitted .] 






Country. 








Euro 
A 7 632 | 1.499 | 2,341 2, 084 4, 425 
MERCI A PR 1,122 800| 1.922 718 284 1, 002 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro........ NN PP co HM A EE — 
A 2.397 1.252 | 3,149 | 2,519 1,564 ; 
France, including Corsica. .................... 2.531 1,348 | 3,879 | 2.0693 1,316 4,009 
German A AA eee sawn ved Sas 77,438 53, 604 BLUR 70, 688 47,537 | 118,225 
o A A a dro E IEEE EEE a 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia. .......... 1,076 413 | 1.459 | 2,132 759 2,891 
Net 55 9 ORDRES RON ORNA QE 739 395 1,134 403 1, 066 
A TERMS 9, 147 6,921 | 16,068 | 8,003 5,213 | 13,216 
Paladar abite Le de de prays 138 46 194 140 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azores 
O KEPET AAN A 302 205 507 450 247 697 
FOU DIES ru ee adieu etus oic uet taces A PP da —— PO 
Russian Empires oc eke es oe lts 228 115 343 550 357 907 
8pain. including Canary and Balearic Islands 749 374 | 1,123 487 176 663 
85 15, 664 8.561 | 24. 224 8, 306 5,137 13, 443 
Switzerland .................................. 2,374 1,277 3.650 | 2,002 1,073 3,075 
Turkey in Furope. ri 14 4 18 E A 6 
United Kingdom— 
Phin 4202 oo ch oe elec d iv ENS 22,952 12.721 | 35,673 | 38, 106 22,851 | 60,957 
Ireid RA ÓN 22,708 18,078 | 40,786 | 31,414 25,582 | 56, 006 
Bcotlutd isi selcos sauce EA RODVE E EAE 4,915 2,830 7551 7.605 4,916 12,521 
W alese Ta r ae eka ecient were ar trates 400 200 060 574 437 1,011 
INOLS Pech li aia 23,379 16,975 | 40,354 | 17,084 12,104 | 29,188 
Other Hurepes. 2 ci loa ............ 
Total FEurope....... ........................ 189.205 . 126,758 315.963 1196,501 | 132,125 | 328, 626 
== ZA 2 5 A A SSS 
Asia: | | 
DL LAE TR 11,900 . 974 ' 12,874 | 14,624 1,116 ' 15,740 
Cn OMNES CE SN PEN PEN l 2 3 | 19 | 24 
JAPAN dc 53 10 ! 63 | 46 2' 48 
Turkey In ASIA, S coe peo umet e RERUM -— | P mE CT IER ENS 
AA transs isuen piak ena 4. 3 | 7| 10 | 3, 13 
i 
"Total Asid ot ds | 11,960 : 989 | 12,949 | 14,699 1,126 | 15,825 
Africa A oca dios eee So EE 47 | 25 12 26 $ 31 
Australia and New Zealand.................. llli ........ .......... ........ 17 19 36 
Pacific islands, not specified..............LL..u... lcs tee del PADO, XN. 
British North American possesslons............... 11,888 9,232 | 21,120 | 22,726 17,688 | 40,414 
Central America. unos ici eed xD d vore sau 3 31 33 
E A E 225 95. 320 358 | 105 463 
South America. o. ui e die aa 64 | 21 91 59 10 69 
West Indies, including Jamaica.,.................. 1, 462 771 | 2,233 | 1,181 498 1,679 
Countries not specified ....ooooecorccoonrrororrcor eee 11 6 17 14 13 27 





Grand total leia 214,865 | 137,903 (352, 768 235,612 | 151,591 | 387,203 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


PART 2: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN AND BY SEX, FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1869 
TO 1910, INCLUSIVE—continued. 












































1871. 1872. | 1873. 
Country. — | 
Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. — Total. 
Europe | 
Austris-Hungary........ 2,557| 2,330) 4,887, 2,465| 1,945) 4,410 3,813 3,299 7,112 
Belglum............... 5 + 23 251 174 481 251 738 163 413 1,176 
Bu garia, Servia, an 
tenegro.... ecocnorcolannornnnfjannnoso.Jonanossr jonas. nsjorn.nooopjon..oo»». | enano] oaoor o ooo.o.n... 
Denmark................ 1,347 668; 2,015) 2,534 1,156; 3,690, 3.326 1,605) 4,931 
France,including Corsica.|  1,993| 1,145| 3,138) 6,061) 3,256 9, 317| 9,5001 5. 208 14,798 
Empire......... 47,775| 34,779| 82,554| 83,415, 57,091! 141, H9 86, al 63.200 149,671 
T6008... esee ERR 1 11 11 2 2 
Italy, including — 
and Sardinia.......... 2,072 744, 2,816, 3,171 1,019) 4,190 6,878 1,879! 8,757 
Netherlands............. 697 296 993 1, 185 724 1,909 2. 2N2, 1.529 3,811 
NOFWÉBY.. cce veces ice 6,179) 3,239 9,4ls| 6,840, 4,581) 11,421 9,928, 06,319, 16,247 
PODA ui 328 207 935 1, 158 489, 1,647, 2,224 1,114 3,338 
Portugal, including Ca Ve | 
Verde and Azores e | | 
ADdé se ree e rr RES 510 377) 887 956 3501 1,306 S07: 378 1,185 
RoUImanis AA A O a Ee Er ecw: E eques kate du ea. co: TP 
Russian Emplre......... 394 279 673 0418 370 1,015, dA 611 1, 634 
Spain, inclu Canary | 
and Balearic Islands... 493 135 558 435 100 505 309 132 541 
S8weden................. 6,803, 3,895 10.4 6 Ho 8,510| 4,954] 13,404 8.650 5.647, 14,303 
Switzerland... ..........- 1,399) — 870] 2,269 2,312 1,338| 3,050 1.943 1,16% 3.107 
Turkey in Europe....... 19 4 23 16 20 39, 14 53 
United Kingdom— | | | 
England............ 34,412| 22,118, 56,530! 42.498] 27,268 69.764, 45.024 29,777, 74.801 
Ireland.............. 30.939| 20,500! 57,439, 30,548| 32.184| 68.732. 40.903 361351 77,344 
Scotland............ 7,087, 4,897, 11,984, 7.940 5,976| 13,910| 8.254, 5,5871 13,941 
Wales.............-: 517 2 $890, ONS 529) 1,214 515, 322 840 
Not specified ........ 9,128| 6,914 16,042. 12 6 18 12 6 18 
Other Europe...........]........ 1 1 11 4 15i 6 iE 10 
Total Europe.......... 155, 112} 110, qu. 265, 145 207,893| 144.262 352, 153! 232.830! 164.711 7.541 
Asia: 
CHING 6 eee tows ences 
ae nde detente niea dade 
Turkey in Asia.......... 
Total Asla............. 
BUNCE Sic E RES 
Australia and New Zealand.. 
Pacific islands, not specified. 
British North American pos- 
sessions ................... 
Central America. ............ 
Mexico. rias rre 
South America. ............. 


maica... boss MM NU 
Countries not specified....... 


Grand total........... 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


PART 2: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN AND BY SEX, FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1869 


TO 1910, INCLUSIVE—Continued. 










1874. 1875. 















































































Country. ¡ EN — 
Male. ¡Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. 
Europe: 
Austria-Hungary........ 4,882| 3, 3, 2,792 6,276 
Belgium. sico 556 515 
Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Montenegro ...........]........]-.. vias Le «s wawa us —— € venale steal eats A A ees 
Denmatk................ 1,824, 1 . 580 1,547 
France,includingCorsica.| 5,85 3 5,81 2,687; .8,004 
German Empire......... 49,554| 37 47,769, 18,673) 19,264 31,937 
o PP ERES cue 19 
Italy, including Sicily 
and Sardinla.......... 6,140] 1, 2, 0j 3,015 
Netherlands ub CIV E MEE 1.409| 1, 295 855 
NOWAY ¿es noes 6,7 3, 3, 1,70% 5,173 
Poland. ess 1,07 35 925 
Portugal, including Cape 
Verde and Azores Is- E 
EAT OS 1,132 1,611) 1,261 1, 532) 1,277 
O A A AAA AN A A ES E A A E 
Russian Empire. ........ 1,381 2,776; 1,900 4,775 
Spain, inclu ne Canary 
and Balearic Islands... . 112 518 
Sweden................. 2,394 3,479, 2,124 5,008 
Switzerland............. 1, 248 1,047 302; 1,549 
Turkey in Europe....... 1 38 
United Kingdom— 
England............. 29,921| 20,984 40,130, 14,949,  9,424| 24,373 
Ireland... users 27.047| 26,660 8,938| 10,637] 19,575 
Scotland............ 4,128 2,989, 1,5903 4,582 
Wales............... x 273 199 128 324 
Not specified........ 11 6 ; 12 
Other Europe........... 24 28 
Total Europe.......... 151,198, 111,585 262,783) 104,991 71,307| 49,613] 120,920 
Asia: 
Clinics osuere ers 13,533 16,437| 22,521 60] 22,781 
Indid. 20:20 As 9 14 11 25 
TP ea docs 18 3| 24. Bl... r 4 
Turkey in Asia.......... 2 4&4 X o 0  —ML.. 5 8 
Other Asla.............. 15| 73 5% 12% 
Total Asia............. 13,577| 16,499| 22,617 26} 22,943 
AMC MERECE ane ana PEE INR 39, 60 29 &9 
Australia and New Zealand.. 782 976 29 1,206 
Pacificislands, not specified. . 206 98 ' 107 
British North American pos- 

SOSSIONS .................. 21,792 7, 24,097; 15,299, 7,206; 22,505 
Central America............. 10 1 6 i 12 
Mexi60. isc rau ru EP EE 311 129 466 165 631 
South America.............. 121 27 130 06 156 
West indie including Ja- 

KH MORE s OMNE 1,109 832 800 573| 1,382 
Countries not specified...... 80 33 18 18 36 
Grand total........... 189, 23 124, 124, 114 313, 339, 87,548, 227,498, 111,786] 58,200) 169, 986 





— 
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'TABLE 9.— Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


PART 2: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN AND BY SEX, FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1869 
TO 1910, INCLUSIVE—continued. 





1877. 1878. 1879. 
Country. 


— d — | — — — — REE e —— — A 


Europe: 


eros... 
p.6..c.ensocosano]: 


orwa 
Pon including Ca 
ugal, u 
Verde ‘aud Azores 
lands 


Scotland............ 
Wale$......... — 


Notspeciüed........]] 1| | 3  4|.......]........]........ 
Other Europe. .......... 


Total Rurope.......... | 101,612 


Asis: 
india a 


Ja 60.005.020 01000000 690.0... 
e (AMI et F 
Other A E 


Tota] Asia........... ssl 


-e90297^2090€092749492099029* 


"-"0-29»92500209»9909ec7e00€ 





""c070(27*9$00n*90292920*9 


Countries not specified. . .... 
Grepd total........... 
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TABLE 9.— Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


PART 2: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN AND BY SEX, FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1869 


TO 1910, INCLUSIVE—Continued. 


1880. 1881. 




















1882. 





Country. — —À— (Ó ee eS ee 
Male. Female. Total. : Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. 
Europe: 
Austria-Hungary........ 7,020 17,267: 16.299] 11,036! 27,935| 18,690| 10,460| 29,150 
Belrium................. 448 1,232 1,186 580 , 166 892 1, 431 
Bulgaria, Servia, and 
MONIENCRTO «os veces sola li dollar lacas 
Denmark................ 2,110] 6,576; 5,874) 3,243 9,117) 7,517| 4,101| 11,618 
France,includingCorsica. 1,512) 4,314 3,455 1.7722 5,2 3,893) 2,111) 6,004 
German Empire......... 31,895) 84,638 128,399, 82,086) 210, 485! 148, 466| 102, 164} 250, 630 
Greecee 23 17 2 19 125 1 126 
Italy including Sicily | 
and Sardinia. ......... 3,650] 12,354 11,579! 3,822| 15,401! 27,488] 4, 6711 32,159 
Netherlands — M 1, 405 3,340 5, US6 3,511 8,597, 5,620) 3,897| 9,517 
NOT WAV sacs cebkRQP ER E 6,730) 19,895: 14,511 8,194| 22,7 17,929, 11,172, 29,101 
Poland... scence ss 7 2,177, 3,595) 2,019) 5,614 3, 419, 1,253 4,072 
Portugal, including Cape 
Verde and Azores Is- 
lands. s iex 313 808 803 412; 1,215 916 520. 1,436 
Roumania............... 3 11 19 11 30. 44 21! 65 
Russian Empue ROME NDA 1,604| 5,014: 3,247| 1,794| 5,041, 11,639 5,270 16,918 
Spain, including Canary 
and Balearic Islands 84 359 386 98 484 293 85 378 
Sweden cocos eres» 12,324| 39,186! 31,317| 18.443| 49,760, 41,335! 23,272| 64,607 
Bwitzerland............. 1.944| 6,156 7,499} 3,794) 11,293| 7,047| 3,797, 10,844 
Turkey in Europe....... 6 24 54 18 72 52 17; 69 
United Kingdoin— | | 
England............. 21,793, 59,454! 40,401| 24,776| 65,177, 51,575. 30,819! 82,394 
Ireland.............. 33,452| 71,603) 37,387| 34.955| 72,342 40, 980 35, 152 76, 432 
Scotland............ 4,568} 12,640;  9,503| 5,665; 15,168| 12,108 6,829 18,937 
Wales. .cocecoanias os 443 1,173 650 377 1,027, 1,097 559 1.656 
Not specified........ 2 6 Mo 4 3 1 4 
Other Europe........... 158 411 45: 21 66 28; 10 38 
Total Europe.......... 132, 215; 348,691; 321,316 _ 928,545| 401,156, 247,030, 648, 186 
Asia: | | | 
CHINA cacas 70 5,802 11,815; 116, 39,579 
Il cis adas ds 9 21 A 10 
Jüpih..lo. Ro | 4E 4 A IU . PAE 5 
Turkey in Asla.......... 3 4 cess PES eee aes 
Other Asia..............| — 8........ 8 af 5j 35 
Total Asia............. 82, 5, y 11, 886) 125! 39,629 
y iro ee a EE PE ES 4 IR 21 21 60 
Australia and New Zealand.. 154 953. 986. 138, 878 
Pacific islands, not specified.| — —— 1j........ lj 3 4 11 
British North American pos- | 
SessionS.......oooooooo.... 20909. 99, 7H 74,938 42,214; 98,366 
Central America............. 3 17, 11 7 15 
Mexloo...................... 87 492 247 74 366 
South America.............. 24 88: 86 30 91 
ver Ingles, including Ja- | 
— — m 459 1351 1,164 i 1,291 
Countries not specified..... 27 63, _ 8 





— — — — — — — — 
Pee al ae Loe A a 


3 





— 


169, 634| 457, 257 410, ue 258,702, 669, 431) 498, T 290,178 788, 788,992 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


PART 2: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN AND BY SEX, FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1869 
TO 1910, INCLUSIVE—cuntinued. 

















1883. 1884. 1885. 
Country. 
Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. 
— 
gern Hungary — ...| 18,814) 8. 8111 27,625| 24,381| 12,190) 36,571: 16,695 27,309 
Belgium................. 95 493, 1,450) 1,059 517, 1,576| 1,007 1,653 
Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Montenegro ...........]........].. SME A SERMO A A A pM MES 
Deamark................ 6,228| 4,001; 10,319 5,509) 3,093| 9,202) 3,541 6, 100 
France, including Corsica. 3,247, 1,574; 4,821) 2,293| 1.3151 3,608| 2,271 3, 495 
German Emplre........ 111,778) 83,008| 194,786| 103,663! 76,013! 179,670, 68, 426 124, 443 
Greece. ..............LLu. 58 15 73 34 37 154 172 
Italy, including Sicily 
and Sardinia.......... 28,222} 3,570) 31,792) 12,657; 3,853; 16,510! 9,864; 13, 642 
Netherlands............. 3,122] 2,127| 5,249| 2,569| 1,629; 4,198) 1,049 2, 689 
Norway................. 13,799} 9,599) 23,308| 9,980 60,988 16,974| 7,054 12, 356 
Poland... cioe eese 1, 465 2,011| 3,384| 1,152; 4,536) 2,139 3, 085 
Portu AE Cape 
Verde and Azores 
de. ce 1, 048 5251 1,573| 1,225 702, 1,927 1,323 2,024 
Roumanla............... 40 71 131 107 238 803 
Russian Empire......... 6, 3,884] 9,909) 8,675} 4,014] 12,689| 10,480 17, 158 
Spain, inclu f Canary 
and Balearic Islands... 57 262 236 300 271 350 
S8weden.................. 22 15,361| 38.277| 15,459| 11,093, 26,552| 12,491 22.248 
Switzerland............. 8,165| 4,586) 12,751| 5,835} 3,5511 9,385; 3,680 5, 895 
Turkey in Europe....... 86 138 12 150 110 138 
United Kingdom— | 
England............. 38,174| 24.966| 63,140; 33,413| 22,505; 35,918| 28.083, 47,332 
Dacia techies was ' 39,991, 81,486) 31, 32.064| 63.344; 25,187 51,795 
Scotland............. 7,007, 4,852} 11,859 5,294! 3,766; 9, 000. 5,617 9,2 
Wales............... 610 1,597 508: 393 901 065 1, 127 
Not specified. ....... 3 10 51. 71 11 28 
Other Europe. .......... 9 36 148 114 262 8 15 
Total Europe.......... 313,835, 208,752| 522, 587| 207,923, 185,758. 453,686; 201,178 353. 083 
Asia: 
China: Gets 7,087 44, 8,031 241 38 279 12 10 22 
TUtlld. oo eyes dese bh 5 9 9 3 12 27 7 34 
Japanci cose ues — 8 27 19 1 20 42 49 
Turkey AM AS o lee ced Net ii ll dia 
Other Asia. ............. 9| 46 168 31 199 81 12 93 
Total Asia............. 8, 047| 66 8,113 437 73 510 162 36 198 
FA RI TR ETT 36 31 67 43 16 59 85 2; 112 
Australia and New Zealand.. 428 126 554 339. 163 302 305; 144, 449 
Pacific islands, not specified. 113 80 193 205 103 398 163 7 230 
British North American pos- 
sessions. ............. esee 40, 284] 29,990| 70,274; 37,642 22,084 60,626, 22,601! 15,735 38,336 
Central America............. | SE 6 7 3 10: 20 3 23 
Mexico... c a eder ee re Rx 37 92 469 290 140 430 238 85 323 
South Amerlca.............. 2 77 40 35 9j 44 
West Indies, — Ja- 
EP AN 259 1, 430 778, 2,208 1,564 913) 2,477 
Countries not specified... — 41 79 58 40 98 3l 40 


—— — — — | — fl | | | — — — 
y —— —¶ — — — —ñ HH SS — —ñ— — — — 


Grand total............ 363, 863| 239, 459| 603, 322 308, 509 210,083, 518, 592 226,382, 168,904| 395, 340 
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FABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


PART 2: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN AND BY SEX, FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1869 
TO 1910, INCLUSIVE—continued. 





Country. 





—— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — dl 


Euro 









2* 
Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Monteneery 
Denmark... cres 


German Empire......... 09, 717 


—— ne 
y, inclu c 
and Sardi nia * sad y. 


P: including Ca ape 
Md > and Azores 


. o»... ono. o... 500000. 







E 
S 


Spain, includin dera 
and Balearic Islands.. 
Sweden.................. 
Switzerland............. 
Turkey in Europe....... 

United Kingdom— 
England............. 


Su- 
BS SA 









os 


Ut 
m 
AE 






PEN 
.US35 E 
EC 


[e 
= 


Not specified........ 
Other Europe........... 


aet 


—Ü— | — | ——— — — — nU — ns | — — — | ERE. 


Turkey in Asig.......... 
Other Asia. ............. 


— — — — | Á— M | — — —— — ——— | m — — — — —— 


Africa 

Australia and New Zealand. . 
Pacific islands, nots ecified.. 
British North Am 


eIncluding only Bermudas and British Honduras. No records for other British North American 
possessions. . 
b No records. 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


PART 2: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN AND BY SEX, FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1869 
TO 1910, INCLUSIVE—Continued. 





1890. 1891. 



















































Country. pag Se a a a 
Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. Female. Total | Male. |Female.| Total. 
Austris-Hungary . ....... 40,017] 16,182] 56, 48,823) 22 a mo 042 
Belglum................. 1,719 95 2,671 
Bulgaria, Servia, and ic 
utenegro ...........].... A A — uq ee er 
¡AA 5,713 3,653 9,3 4,204! 10,659 
France, including Corsica ,863| 2,7 6,585 2,683 6,770 
e...n..o.o.o.o.s 50, 923 ,9 92, 
Ital “Incl 6. 650600600D00.00000 464 
y uding y 
and Sardinia. ......... 40,852) 11,181} 52,003 
Netherlands............. 2,655} 1,671 4,326 
—— Ve ia Gained cums oe 6,601 4,769 11,3 
Poland.................. 7,61 3,460) 11,073 
Portu luding Ca 
Ver nd Azores 
de. .02.60000bD..060000000. 1, 881 2, 
eua idi ud aa uq 257 
— — 22,763| 12,835| 35,598 
ü 
and Balearie ND 618 19 
en....... cas 16,532] 13,100 29,632 
dr AA ae "M ,98 6,993 
e Uurope....... 
United Kingdom 
E $-*e90c000200c* 34,2 U 22,775 57, 
d. llrouserecuc: 26,344| 26,680; 53 
*$e660c6ó5c2290 6,833 5, 208 12 
Needed a 7 
Other Europe. . ......... 12 11 
Total Europe.......... 258, 189| 178, 651| 434,790! 274,670] 171,010] 445, 
Asia: 
2 AA BO DM 815 1,716 
— ano. o..onn. een ..s ...... : 
apan. Locros eot . D0 
Turkey in Asia.......... Ut 94 285; 1,1 
behets SEM REEG 978 87 102 
Total Asia............. 1, 475 250 l, 801; 4,448 
RO RET putet 14€ 88 24 
Australis and New Zealand.. BAE 852) 1, 214 
Pacific islands, not specified . 781 65 1, 168 
British North American pos- 
sessions .......... —— a e e72 «183 
EDEN Amares A S o i o 19 ay? a) oi 
e O e ErOLIDU 
South Ámeriea.............. her T 497 og 
West Indies, including Ja- 
A 9, 422 1,501 1,018| 3, 2,592} 1,314 8, 906 
Countries not specifled...... 3€ 27 6 40 
Grand Police 263, 024| 181, 403; 444, 427| 281, 853} 173, 448 455, 302) 354, , 058) 206 560, 319 
e Including ouis Bermudas and British Honduras. No records for other British North American 
possessions. 
b No records. 
72289 —voL 1—11———7 à 
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The Immigration Commission. 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


PART 2: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN AND BY SEX, FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1869 
TO 1910, INCLUSIVE—Continued. 





1892. 1893. a 1894. a 
Country. 
Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. 
Europe: 
Austria-Hungary ........ 53,814| 23,123| 76,937]........]........ 56,4201... 2s] ....| 38,638 
Belgium................. 2,656, 1,370] 4,026|........[........ E | e ses E A 1,709 
Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Montenegro a lowers Rene PERE os A EA A A 
Denmark................ 6,230  3,895| 10,125|........]........ 7) LeU A POETE 5, 003 
France, including Corsica} 2,874, 1,804)  4,678|........]........ VOL) PRO CEE 3, 080 
German Empire......... 66, 897| 52,271) 119,168... ..... |... ..... 18,7901. 22 sexe [euni dan 53,989 
Greece...............-... 56 A A AURA — 1,356 
Italy including Sicily 
and Sardinia...........| 47,399) 14,232 61,631|........].......- 12:145 IA eee 42,977 
Netherlands A eR E ens 3,034| 2,507! 406,141|........]........ 41 A A 1,820 
Norway .oooooooomonomo-. 8,910 5,415; 14,325]........]........ 15:5 Lilie sexes le gu nein 9,111 
Poland.................. 26,514, 14,022} 40,536|........]........ 16,374 eines I osreoss ] 
—— , including Cape 
Verde and Azores 
E AAA 2,094| 1,306) 3,400|........|.......- 4, 816................ 2,196 
FROUMAN ay scores oo PE E PETE EA 729 
Russian Empire......... 48,807| 32,704| 81,511|........|........ 42,3101... ee 39,278 
Spain, including Canary 
and Balearic Islands...| 3,063} 1,015| 44,078|........|]........| 206]........]........ 925 
Sweden.................. 24,084| 17,161] 41,845|........]........ 35, 7101........ ........ 18, 286 
Switzerland............. 4,359| 2,527} 6,886,........]........ 4, 744....... OPER 2,905 
Turkey in Europe....... 1,248 83 Aes i EEE A s 298 
United Kingdom— 
England............. 21,213} 13,006| 34,309|]........]........ 27, 931]... sss]. Saxa S 17,747 
Ireland .............. ,699 „684| 51,383]........]........ 4. 578........ sens 231 
Scotland............. 4,266) 2,911| 7,177]........]........ DIS acceso ears cae 3,772 
Wales. ors ec ER 406 263 roa IA OFS see AA 1,001 
Not specified. concor as rats ara Seas seti d a ta ads 
Other Europe A A O A cmm s oben Pp Deuce — 60 
Total Europe.......... 355, 431| 215, 445| 570, 876). .......]........ 429. a | E — 271,052 
Asia: 
CHING AAA OEE, WTA) RA E 1,170 
A O A A O A A A E A pe ses 
A A A O A AA UA e Bae eee 1,931 
Turkev In ASIA sali ias cocido (il — 
Other ASIS. iras ls alce ello ca UN eoe eee 1,589 
Total Asi Nal 2, 12 AA PA 4, 690 
P Ei a O IR O A A A A PA A E AA 24 
Australia and New Zealand.. 171 96 Te A um 2481. 22 e| AA b 244 
Pacific islands, notspecb.ed. sis ....... cards ra lil li lea —— 
British North Ámerican pos- 

BOSSIODS. ivo erui dc O A A A A O A ERA 194 
Central ATDOEIOBS 2se2222 2 sae vada ex | a ld dad 32 
MOXICO a o ll E 109 
Bouth Americas bas a as wm rr lr la lira aa 39 
West Indies, including Ja- 

MOCO n uloenucsiv PA AE 2,093 22 Sia oil se coat e 3,177 
Countries not specified..... 6,2021 2,258] 8,520/........[........ AA A 70 

Grand total............ 361, 864 217,799| 579, 663) 280,344] 159,386| 439, 730, 169,274| 116,357, 285, 631 
a Sex not reported. b Including Pacific islands. 
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TABLE 9.—Imnmigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


PART 2: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN AND BY SEX, FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1869 
TO 1910, INCLUSIVE—Ccontinued. 














1895.a 1896. 1897. 
Country. E AME uacuum Imm a cu qu errem... SR — — 
Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. ¡Female.| Total. | Male. [Female.| Total. 
Europe: 
Austria-Hungary........|........]........ 4 ; 18,773| 14,258 33,031 
Belgium corone ohms eret 468 5 490 270 760 
Bulgarla, Servia, and 
Montenagro A PE AR essei A estes Sees er err PEE A 
Denmark. ——— 1,212 873 2,085 
Frauce, including Corsica 3 1, 209 9981 — 2,107 
German Add, ......................... ‘ 11,899] 10,634! 22,533 
Greece a idi til EX pM, EEE 597 546 25 571 
y, inclu y 
and Sardinia...........]........]........ 41,446. 17,985 59,431 
Netherlands.............]........]........ 388 29 651 e 558 332 890 
N —— PEA poU aeree EHE 3,535} 2,307) 5,842 
Pola A HANS NEM 90 409 282 2,054  1,511| 4,165 
Verde , including g Capo 
ce and Azo 
igs dae Ge NOR) AP PERPENSIS i 962 912|) 1,874 
— A TASETAN 523 4 l 413 378 791 
—— Empire haba E a Vi j y 13,894| 11,922) 25,816 
ain, including Cana 
ind. Baleari anda d Verear do ax acere 93: 407 41 448 
A A ........ | à ; 6,231 6,931, 13,162 
Bwitzerland. ........... ................ | 90 : ' 975 591| 1,506 
Turkey in Europe.......|........]........ 24 ) 110 42 152 
Uni Kingdom— . 
Engeland............. ............... 5,908 3,9760 9,974 
Ireland.............. A aoeeaes 11,549| 16,872| 28,421 
Beotland. ........... llas oia 1, 054 829| 1,883 
Wales. ............. . P....... . A 539 331 870 
Not specified ................ ................ 18 7 
Other Europe sico ll... BN lus 
Total Europe..........!........[.......- ; ; 371 124,472. 91,925| 216, 397 
dina A IN A REOR 3, 334 29| 3,363 
A A A A soo dures 1, 420 106 1, 526 
Turkey in Asía.......... ........]........ 8,203) 1,529 4,732 
er  — IP p 40 1 41 
Total Asiía.............]........]........ 7,997 1,665) 9,062 
FQ MEME" PA ET 2 13 37 
Australia and New Zealand. .|........]........ 65 74 139 
Pacific isiands, not |. MN DC ETE ee 32 28 60 
British North Am can pos- 
sessions. RO PO due 181 110 291 
Central America.............|........]........| 16 6 6 12 ë 5........ 5 
OXI A seeded sa stat da 42 49 gl 
South America.............-[..ooooo-[ooooo.o. 28 21 49 
W est Indies, i including Ja- 
MURDER RLANSUE. ACA, rtm 2,261} 1,840! 4,101 
Countries not specified... ice els sor da esl ene cuoi eese ................. ................ 
Grand total............ 135,107! 95,725] 230, 832 








o Sex not reported. b Including Pacific islands. 


02 The Immigration Commission.’ 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


PART 2: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN AND BY SEX, FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1869 
TO 1910, INcLUSIVE—continued. 


Country. 








Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Montenegro.... ...... . ....... dll eam 6 
Denmark................ 742,  1,9464........]........ A 2, 926 
France, including Corsica 38901: se ess v [cen ewe 655] 1,739 
German Empire.........| 9,105| 8,006) 17,111|........[........ 17, 47 7,770} 18,507 
QTO6C....oooommoomomo 93) 2, 3391................ 2 137| 3,771 


1 
Norway.................) 3,0071 1,931] 4,938]........|........ 9,575 
O AAA 2, 998 J. mee b (>) 
Portu Verde including Cape 
Verde and Azores 


.“osooncncsrnsnsrsoe] OIE QU) ag fF bE leo ee weer ecloaeecoeen 


Spain, including Canary 
and Balearic falanda. y 


8 
Switzerland........... — 824 D EP I. HORE 


Turkey in Europe....... U— 
United Kingdom— 






Not specified........ Messina Ml a. ocius 
MB A A A O socios neum tm doge TENE EA A EA 


ther Asia.............. 


AICA EeePC PE 
Australia and New Zealand. . 
Pacific islands, not specified. 
British North American pos- i 
sessiong....................| 294 58 352........|........ 


Mexico...................... 68 - 107)................ 
39 


e*eo nn... enc. o.o..o .e.no.o 








135,775, 93,524, 229, 299| 195, 277| 116, 438| 311,715| 304, 148| 144, 424| 448, 572 





a Sex not reported. 
b Included under Austria-Hungary, German Empire, and Russian Empire. 
e Including British Honduras. 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910 —Continued. 


PART 2: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN AND BY SEX, FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1869 
TO 1910, INCLUSIVE—continued. 


' | 
1901. | 1902. 1903. 






































Country. — — — - — 
Male. |Female., Total. | Male. pee Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. 
Europe: 
Austria-Hungary........ 78,725| 34,665 113, 390, 127,136; 44,853| 171,989) 147,981) 58,027] 206, 011 
Belglum................. 1,040 539| 1,579, 1,759 818| 2,577| 2,308| 1,142) 3,450 
Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Montenegro............ 551 106 657 765 86 851 1,699 62| 1,761 
Denmark................ 2,148 1,507; 3, 655, 3,681, 1,979} 5,660) 4,554] 2,604) 7,158 
France,including Corsica. 1, 996 1,154 3, 150; 2,007 1,110] 3,117, 3,513| 2,065] 5,578 
German Empire......... 12,673} 8,978) 21,651; 18,018, 10,286) 28,304) 24,861] 15,225] 40,086 
Greece................... 5,742 168 5, 910, 7,867 237| 8,104] 13,634 450| 14,090 
Italy. Pe pd Sicily 
and Sardinia...........| 106,306! 29,690| 135, 996, 145, 732, 32, 643, 178, 375} 186,966 43,656! 230, 622 
Netherlands............. 1,617 732 2, 349. 1,471 813| 2,284) 2,499 1,499] 3,998 
NOPFWBVX. Lire exc dan 7,809| 4,349 12, 248, 12,343| 5,130) 17,484) 16,249| 8,212| 24,461 
Poland oi. cele e niari (a) (a) (a) (3) (a) (a) (2) (a) (a) 
Portugal, including Ca ape 
Verde and Azores | 
läandd - 2,2311 1,934| 4, 166 3,123, 2,181| 5,307| 5,829 3,488 9,317 
Roumantis............... 3, 981 3,174| 7,155, 3,650, 3,540 7,1961 5,313 3,997 9,310 
Russian Empire......... 54,070| 31,187, 85,257, 71,804| 35, 483] 107,347| 92,935, 43,158, 136,093 
Spain, includi Konny, j | 
and Balearic Islands. . 508; 84 592 869 106 75 1,733 347) 2,080 
Sweden.................. 12,875, 10,456, 23,331| 19,124, 11,470 30,894 29,808 10,220| 46,028 
Switzerland............. 1,572 629| 2,201, 1,656 0854 2,344) 2,796 1,187! 3, 983 
Turkey in Europe....... 341 46 387 157 30 187, 1,153 76) 1,529 
Uni Kingdom— 
eun — — 7,336; 4,878) 12,214) 58,107, 5,468) 13,575| 15,593, 10,626, 26,219 
da ; 17,667 30, 5611 12,936| 16,202| 29,138| 15,966: 19,344) 35,310 
Scotland............. 1, 237 833 2,070 1,582 7 2,500; 3,953, 2, 1900 6,143 
Wales.. ............ 411 290, 701 471 292 763 N35 410| 1,275 
Not specifled........ 7 11 18, 36 1 37 3 2 5 
Other Europe...........!........ A peers | | O luc 
Total Europe. ......... 316, 160| 153,077: 469,237! 444,665 174.403 619,068 580,484, 234,023) 814,507 
Asia: | 
2, a7 42. 2, m 1,596 53 1,649 2, 167 42 2,209 
Indl8&... ei A 87 6| 79 15 94 
Japan................... 367, 5,269 10,414| 3,856, 14,270! 15,909|  4,059| 19,968 
Turkey im Asia.......... 1,712} 5,782) 4,209} 2,014) 6,223 5,114; 2,004) 7,118 
Other Asia. TT" 3 61 33 3 4 70 577 
Total Asia............. 11,467} 2,126, 13,593) 16,339) 5,932 22,271) 23,776) 6.190; 29,966 
Africa...............Lueeeee- $ 37 121 55 176 
Australia and New Zealand.. 153 38A 796: 354 1,150 
Pacific islands, not specified . 12 182 181! 18 99 
British North American pos- 
sessions................. e. 198 687 782 357, 1,139 
Central America............. 72 254: 423: 174 597 
a esa diosas 178 . 709 416 12 . 528 
South America.............. 102 337 1 589 
West Indies, including Ja- 
Y 1,314| 4,711] 5,743, 2,427, 8,170 
Countries not specified....... 103 19 : 25 
Grand total............ "331, 055| 156,863| 487, 918 466, 389) 182, 374| 648, 743) 613,146, 


245 900/857, 048 





a Included under Austria-Hungary, German Empire, and Russian Empire. 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


Part 2: BY COUNTRY OF 


ORIGIN AND BY SEX, FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1869 
TO 1910, INCLUSIVE—continued. 





Country. 





Europe: 
Austria-Hungary 
Belzium................. 
Bulzaria, Servia, 
Montenegro 
Denmark. ......... .. .... 
France, including Corsica. 
German Einpire......... 
(CA KE E a isi on RR es 
Italy, including Sicily 
and Sardinia........... 


"e "»c9.0n00í00€9279 


nr 


Portuzal, including Cape 
Verde and Azores ls- 
lands..... ——— EEEN 


Spain, including Canary 
and Balearic Islands... 
Sweden 


""""c0722:0252222009 7 
ec..o.o.......o.. o 


"c 


e" "^-^ 


Ireland 


Wales 


ee ee 
Ce .o..o 
ee" 


Other Europe 


.. o. .O.L OLAS... 


Total Europe 


.<-. .4600. 


e... e... o. 0. eo ....n.e.s 


a. 0... 0... o0 440. ..o.. 


LP ara un 
Turkey in Asia 
Other Asia.............. 


Total Asia............. 


ATFIGB so oce ovd re EX EX Tha 
Australia and New Zealand.. 
Pacific islands, not specified . 
British North American pos- 

SESSIONS- uA co uupas e RS sues 
Central America............. 
MEXICO 66 Oli sna ERR 
South America.............. 
West Indies, including Ja- 

MAC aaa 
Countries not specified....... 


Grand total 


149, 363 
3, 181 
15, 184 


' 1,139 
Not specified... ces edu lr tht 
; 78 


513, 967 





6, 546 
53 


549, 100 





| 

















































1904. 1905. 1906. 
Female. Total. | Male. Female. Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. 
js cue Pc ct Ste ot Bcc lv e-——— 
59,035! 177,150| 197,557! 78,136, 275,693 189,444| 7 .138 
1,387, 3,976} 3,554 1,748. 5,302, 3,520 099 
91| 1,325| 1,990, " 2,043 4,561 666 
3,022) 8,525} 5,089, 3,281. 8,970 5,068 141 
4.005 9.400 6,007 4, 181 10.108 — 5,501 , 386 
20,014| 46.3N0| 23,348) 17,220| 40.574, 21,747, 37. 564 
483) 11,343] 10,016 499, 10,515, 18,563, 19, 489 
| 
43,933, 193,296] 182,718 38,761 221,479 216,115! 
1.735) 4,916] 3,219, 1,735 4,954 3.042 4,946 
8.624 23,808) 15.892, 9,212 25,064 14,131 
@ | 0o! 9 | @ | e| we 
2,55 6,715 3,151 1,877; 5,008 5,012 8,517 
3,404 7,087 — 2,264 2,173 4.437, 2,298 AT 
50, 038, 145, 141 an 57,026. 184,897) 127,253 215, 665 
597| 3,996 2,156 444 2,600) 1,571 1.921 
12,950: 27,763 14,411 12,180 26,591] 13.835 23.310 
1,720 5,023 2,004 1,575 4,269 2,480 3. 846 
187, 4,344, 4,400 142 es 9, 130 9,510 
15.143 38,626' 41,276 23.433 4,709 30.983 49. 491 
20.015, 36.142. 23,841 29,104] 52.945, 18,234 34.995 
4,3341 11,002 11.047 5,930  16,977| 10,500 
A 1,730 1,550 953| 2,503 
65, .. . . . 143 * » 9» 9» ^9 9 eee meee 4 .....o. o 13 «05050000 0.<¡a00o 4.0. .]a o 96% ...o 
pem 767,933. 684,620! 289,653| 974,273 
111} 4, d 2,021 145! 2,106 
18 261 155 35; 190 
1,651) 14,264 9,105! 1,226, 10,331 
1,430, 5,235 4,235 1,922 6,157 
2200 2,117) 4,632 449| 5,081 
3,412. 26,186, 20,148| 3,777. 23,925 
77 686 — 601 —15| 757 
495 1,461) 1,425 666| 2,091 
26, 94 64 11 75 
1,196! 2,946 1,894 397| 2,291 
199 605 751 321| 1,072 
208 1,00 2,178 459| 2,637 
477| 1,007, 1,866 710| 2,576 
3,647, 10,193 "M 5,377 16,641! 11,101 656 
37 90. 103; 58 161| 19,613 012 





| 263, 770| 812,870" 724,914 





— |——— — —— — — — — 


301, 58511 /026,490| 764, 463| 336, 272|1,100,735 


aIncluded under Austria-Hungary, German Empire, and Russian Empire. 


b This includes 32,897 


ersons returning to their homes in the United States. This year was the 
first in which persons entering the United States were recorded by country of last 


rmanent residence 


instead of country whence they came, and since this year persons reporting their residence as the United 
States have not been included in immigration statistics. 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910—Continued. 


PART 2: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN AND BY SEX, FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1869 
TO 1910, INCLUSIVE—Continued. 





Country. 


Europe: "o 
Austria-Hungary........ 
Belrium................. 
Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Montenegro............ 
Denmark................ 
France, including Corsica. 
German Empire. ........ 
fiy including Bleliy" 
y, including y 
and Sardinia........... 
Netherlands Seo diera oes 
Norway........-.- oe ere 
Poland .................. 
Portugal, p eed 
Verde and Azores Je 
lands .........- vo oe. 
Roumania MOINES 


ap in inet ing Canary 
alearic 
Sweden. e 


Turkey | in Europe....... 
United Kingdom— 


Wales —— 
ot s ed........ 
Other Europe........... 


Total Europe.......... 


Asia: 
A 
India LE EEEE EEE] 00000000000 
Japan.........escoseces. 
Turkey in Asia.......... 
Other Asia.............. 


6Oeo cn. o ones. on... ne. n..o.os 


Africa 

Australia and New Zealand.. 

Pacific islands, not specified. 

British North American pos- 
SeS5]1ODS..Lisssav a 


6. 0.8050.—00<0..... 06.09.9002 


maica 
Countries not —— 
Grand total............ 





1907. 


Male. ¡Female.| Total. | Male. |Female. 


1908. 1909. 





.| Total. 


——M— — | — — | —MM— | —— — — — — — — — — 





















92,215| 338, 452| 107,741| 60, 768. 168,509, 113, 58 170, 191 
2,013| 6,396} 2,513  1,049| 4,162 : 268| 3,092 
194| 11,359| 10,560 267| 10,827 1,054 
2,553) 7,243. 2, „913| 2,041] 4,954 4,395 
3,883} 9,731] 5,031; 3,757| 8,78% 6,672 
15,807. 37,807, 18,239, 14,070, 32, 309 25, 540 
1, 429| 30,550; 20,000; “1, 489| 21, 489 14,111 
61,133 285,731| 85,351| 43,152| 128,503 183, 218 
2,417| 6,037 3,523  2,423| 5,940 4, 698 
7,757| 22,133| 6,654, 5,758] 12,412 13,627 
(a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
3,820) 9,608] 4,449 2,858) 7,307 4, 956 
2,085] 4,384! 2,836; 2,392| 5,228 1, 590 
89,157| 258, 943} 96,266; 60, 445| 156, 711 120, 400 
1,0852 5,7 2,616 
8,278| 20,589 14, 474 
1,319| 3,748 2, 604 
594| 20,767 9,015 
21,188; 56,637 32, 809 
15, 503, 34,530 25, 033 
6,990| 19,740 12, 400 
913 2,660 1, 584 
.... . e. PLILE."LC. aa 97 7 ..oo.oors o. [o .o.n..no.n.n <. [n.. 0. P£2..4AII:<o0]o e. o. ooo .o 46 
340, 932[1,199,500| 438, 547 651,875 
97 961 1, 943 
29 898 203 
2,980| 30,226 3,111 
1,921| 8,053 , 506 
62 386 141 
5,095| 40,524 12, 904 
247| 1,486 n 858 
385| 1,947 839 
15 42 53 
2,245 19,953 51, 983 
207 935 888 
177| 1,406 16, 251 
705| 2,779 1, 
5,361] 16,689 11, 180 
4 22 49 
519, 969} 231, 817| 751,786 


929,976, 355, 373 1,285,349 506, 1912, 275, 958, 782,870 








e Included under Austria-Hungary, German Empire, and Russian Empire. 
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TABLE 9.—Immigration to the United States, 1820 to 1910— Continued. 


PART 2: BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN AND BY SEX, FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1869 
TO 1910, INCLUSIVE—continued. 








1820 to 1910. 


eee see oro o... <o <o.o ono ....beo...o. o... ecos.» o 


Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro.................... 
Denmark A A eumd pus 
France, including Corsica.....................LLllus. 
German LIDIA ole se aaa 
Giiee lk cuss wane wae a ae e an aus 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia.................. 
Netheriands 2 te ee 


Vol ce aww ea hee ne ees atte oe 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azores Islands .. 
Jtounallidic i$ a DW dud QE 
Russian Empire........... .. .... ... Dese ER TIED 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands........ 
Sw eden. PE IUE UE e A wee pp EL EL E eU 


Turkey in EODD bee bina EET 
United Kingdom— 
Egli ce cee 
relive. wen oecSoveue. II A 


Not specified cca ea a oaa 
MN] ouo oce s erii e Rue e uENSCOCId ane ) 


Total EUrópé. i2. o eic oie st 


T ee PASI sce ne ds wee cece elec ie EE: 
OUNCE Aside ez ede e ieee at PUN ex E cadeceous eed 


Africa ENT RU NR DUM eae aia he 


Pacific islands, not specified............................. 
British North American possessions ..................... 
Central Americas. oc costs a E Dos» a MSS 
MEXICO Sr aar e n aea ae l i de 
Boney AMeriCa. s siai soore Lied raw S DORREV IAN A Gl uia 
West Indies, including Jamaica. .,. .................usuL. 
Countries not specified.........................e se elee es 


— SAA === == OA ———— 


305,532 | 1,041,570 27,918, 992 








a Including natives of Sweden who arrived 1820 to 1868. 

b Included under Austria-Hungary, German Empire, and Russian Empíre 

c Not including natives of Poland who arrived 1899 to 1910 and were Included under Austria-Hungary 
German Empire, and Russian Empire. 

d Not including natives of Sweden who arrived 1820 to 1868 and were included under Norway. 
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SEX AND RACE OF IMMIGRANTS, 1899 TO 1910. 


Since 1899 the Bureau of Immigration has compiled data relative 
to immigrants by race or people as well as by country of birth or 
origin. As explained elsewhere? this departure was necessitated by 
the fact that among immicrants from southern and eastern European 
countries, as well as from Canada and other sources of immigration 
the country of birth does not afford a satisfactory clue to the actual 
racial or ethnical status of such immigrants. In the meantime data 
concerning immigrants have been recorded in greater detail, and 
recent statistics and discussions have more and more centered around 
the racial basis. A number of tables which follow summarize the 
statistics by race or people. The first table shows for each race or 

ple the total number of immigrants of each sex coming to the 
United States during the period from 1899 to 1910. 


Tapta 10.—Immigration to the United States, by sez and by race or people, during the 
fiscal years 1899 to 1910, inclusive. 


[Compiled from reporta of the United States Commissioner-Genecral of Immigration.] 









Number. Per cent. 
Total 
Race or people. number of 


immigrants Male. Female. | Male. | Female. 





| 







African (DIBCk)...... oec eee rore nnne 33, 630 20, 024 12, 706 02.2 37.8 
ro wd -—— — A Secterue wes 26, 495 20, 282 6,216 16.5 23.5 
Bohemian and Moravian...................... 100, 189 57,111 43,078 57.0 43.0 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin.......... 97,391 93, 200 4,191 95.7 4.3 
Ehinee aaeheeue V RE 22, 590 21,696 894 96.0 4.0 
Croatian and Slovenian........................ 335, 543 28A, 860 50,677 84.9 15.1 
DBD ad exter 44,211 30, 284 13, 927 658.5 31.5 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian....... 31, 29, 252 2,444 92.3 7.7 
Dutch and F A ne E ERA RR 87,658 57,631 30, (127 65.7 34.3 
VBE ooh co 054s ede 5, 786 5,673 113 98.0 2.0 

UA ALS A 408, 614 251, 421 157, 193 61.5 38.5 
FADDIS.O ec 151,774 100, 289 51,485 66.1 33.9 
— MDC a 115,783 67,217 4R, 565 58.1 | 41.9 
Geral. A 754,375 448,054 306, 321 59.4 40.6 
hd A O E 216, 962 206, 306 10, 656 95.1 4.9 
O A 1,074, 442 607, 822 406, 620 , 96.6 43.4 
ARIAS A Se ee re Ce rere 439, 724 210, 686 229, 033 a 41.9 52.1 
Italian, North............ooooooooomoocommmomo. 372,668 291,877 80,791 78. 3 21.7 
Italian, Bogth.. eese e dns caen 1,911,933 | 1,502,968 408. 905 76.6 21.4 
JAPAN oo dai 145, 124,670 24,059 83.8 16.2 
— ———————ÓÁ— € 7,790 7,072 718 90.8 9.2 
LithüanisD. AAA uex opns ex Sel voices 175, 258 123, 777 51, 481 70.6 29.4 
MIC dr 338, 151 244,221 93, 930 72.2 27.8 
| js op "ERU 41,914 27,676 14, 238 66.0 34.0 
Pacific Islander................................ 5 280 74 78.4 21.6 
aJ. A A seeks 949, 064 659, 267 289, 797 69.5 30.5 
Portuguese. .iiecooccves Vics e a 72, 897 43, 402 29, 495 90. 5 40. 5 
Houmanlian, ...uoe cuo eoesassacecvesenvansFess 82,704 75, 238 7, 466 91.0 9.0 
E A O IÓ 83.574 71,022 12, 552 85.0 15.0 
Ruthenian (Russniak)........................ 147,375 109, 614 37,761 74.4 25.6 
o A 586, 306 362, 467 223, 839 61.8 88.2 
ßeotee.... DATE UA LESS Led asd 136, 842 86, 938 49, 904 63.5 36. 5 
Blovak..... E E E 17,527 266, 262 111,265 70.5 29.5 
Bpünislioii sss A 51,051 42,292 8,759 82.8 17.2 
Spanish-American. ........cccccccccccccccccecs 10, 669 7, 454 3,215 69.9 30.1 
BITIAN S quas A ERE CE 56, 909 38, 635 18,274 67.9 32.1 
urkish. A dos 12, 954 12, 476 478 96.3 3.7 
Weoo caidas 20, 752 3, 7 65.1 34.9 
W est Indian (except Cuban).................. 11, 569 6, 690 57.8 42.2 
Other peoples. ..cc-ccccenaccccsccccccccsnccces 11, 735 10, 796 92.0 8.0 
Not o PPPPM T TEE ERN 77 59 76.6 23. 4 
TOlll. ii oso ses aas ENSE in 9,555,673 | 6,641,367 | 52,914,306 69. 5 30. 5 





6 Bee pp. 209 and 210. b Details by country 2 less than total. 
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The statistics cover & period of twelve years. Of the immigranta 
coming during that time, 69.5 per cent were males and 30.5 per cent 
were females. Races with particularly high proportions of males are: 


Per cent males. Per cent males. 

East Indian....................... 98.0 | Koreans cc ioc oc e aue n eS 90. 8 
TU sas as ES AAA ux PO Tre DEA 85.0 
Chiese. ooo oes e E vIS RE Red 96. 0 | Croatian and Slovenian............. 84. 9 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Montene- Japanese 83. 8 
PTI cc050 95.7 JSpahislii. 82.8 
Grecia sais 95. 1 | South Italian..................... 78.6 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herze- Pacific Islander .................. 78.4 
PONIAN ria 92.3: | 78.3 
Roumanian 91.0 | Armenian. ........0000000000000.- 76.5 


Among seven races the proportion of males is less than 60 per 
cent. The races are— 


Per cent males. Per cent males. 
AAA Apa ET siis 47.9. | Erenelzsccuseesos vede ee iex eo x 58.1 
Hebrew... 56.6 | German........................... 59. 4 
West Indian (except Cuban).. ..... 57.8.| Portuguese... uio usi d nue s 59. 5 
Bohemian and Moravian........... 57.0 


During the twelve-year period, 2,550,054 of the immigrants were 
of the races of older immigration, largely from Europe, and 58.7 
per cent of these were males; 6,666,562 were of the races of recent 
immigration, largely from Europe, and 73.2 per cent of these were 
males; aad 339,057 were of other races, and of these 77.6 per cent 
were males. 


ILLITERACY, 1899 TO 1910. 


More than one-fourth of the immigrants 14 years of age or over 
admitted into the United States during the past twelve years could 
neither read nor write. Immigrants when seeking admission to the 
United States are not tested as to their ability to read and write, and 
the data upon this point represent the statements of such immigrants 
in answer to the inquiries, “Can you read?” and “Can you write?" 
The assurance of the immigrant that he is able to read or write in 
some language or dialect is accepted as proof of literacy. Of course, 
data secured by this method are not absolutely conclusive, but as 
the inquiries quoted are simple in character, and as the immigrant's 
educational status in no way affects his right to admission, it may 
be assumed that the information obtained 1s substantially accurate. 

The table which follows shows for each race or people the number 
and per cent of immigrants admitted into the United States who were 
14 years of age or over, and the number and per cent of these who 
could neither read nor write. 
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TABLE 11.— Number and per cent of immigrants admitted to the United States who were 
14 years of age or over and who could neither read nor write, during the fiscal years 
1899 to 1910, inclusive, by race or people. 


[Compiled from reports of the United States Commissioner-General of Immigration.) 
Persons14 yearsofageor 


Number 14 over who could nei- 
yearsofage| ther read nor write. 








Race or people. rora 
mitted 
Number. | Per cent. 
African (black).......... 00000000 no ER rale Rak REV CREEK TEE 30,177 5,733 19.0 
ATIHeDIAD coal iouis docte A doe rara D eie dans 23,523 5,624 23.9 
Bohemian and Moravian................-. c.c ccce ee ree 79,721 1,322 1.7 
Bulgarian, Servian, and MontenegtÍD........ooooooooooomommmmm +... 95, 596 39, 903 41.7 
Chinees oi. aia cid ed a aie eiu 21. 584 1,516 7.0 
Croatian and Slovenian...................-. ccc cece esee ret 320,977 115,785 36.1 
A A Seed MONG Bae owesaines aes 36, 431 , 282 6.3 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian ....................... e. 30, 861 12, 053 41.0 
Dutch and Flemiab. owes os os sd cos 65, 907 3,043 4.4 
A A A ts esas qut 5,724 2,703 47.2 
AU E — 347, 458 3, 647 1.0 
O A E A a M MUT dg 137,916 1,745 1.3 
O e Da eke 97,038 6, 145 6.3 
e agaat: E A as edere i crie iu Ss dm Ea ERE 625, 793 32, 230 5.2 
A A xA Un EE exe SS ee p A a eC br 208, 608 55,089 26.4 
ss Ce SM E E A ET 806, 786 209, 507 26.0 
A MM RE PR 416, €40 10,721 2.6 
Itallan, North. cor an ERREUR 339, 301 38, 897 11.5 
Itálián, Boüth casos sis iw wis osteo leks oe acca haw oS ea a See e 1, 690, 376 911, 566 53.9 
Japanese.............. eee ee O de DIM a ayia qus 140.172 35, 956 24.6 
qoc OMA MdL oak up es Ea 7,259 2,703 38.1 
LICUADO A EL OK dadssotckelatswe Ri a 161, 441 79,001 48.9 
P rag: c RT TEE I Tx a 307, 082 635,004 11.4 
Mexican. oi osc ssi b ho waded e sob Obes uaa Awe eG sabes cub E qd Rd nia pe 32,721 18, 717 57.2 
Pacific ISANG OP ooo ol 336 83 24.7 
IA ks —— — — —À 861, 303 304, 675 35.4 
AA PETERE MINNS 55, 930 38,122 68. 2 
EAN AAA II A EE Y C S $0, 839 28, 266 35.0 
ARANA AS AR A eee (1,479 29,777 38. 4 
Ruthenian (Russniak)................... cece cece cee c ccc ecccceneees 140, 775 15.165 53.4 
BecandInAVIAD..iicssspv ecran wa x ax O equ asp 530, 634 2, 221 . 4. 
COC A A O qeu A ica e A 115,788 767 3 
BIOVRI sir a o ra gula 342, 583 82, 216 24.0 
Spanish. e amaras Ouran dU E LUE d 46, 418 6,724 14.5 
Bpanish-American.................... ccce esee esee 9, 008 547 6.1 
car HN oar EA OPEN PREMO COUR AEN 47,834 25, 496 53.3 
| e. MM 12,670 7,936 59.5 
A A RN ree On 17,076 322 1.9 
DA pl on CUDAN) uec ee a nies usada: 339 "n hu 
OF DOODIOS ia ok tu ew eos eo bd papa qudd ca e DER We eo eden adt ; 3 i 
Not specified ————— ———————— —— 67 7.5 
T E EEE | 8,398, 624 | 2,238,801 26. 7 
o Including 603 ‘‘ Hungarians” in 1899. b Including 35 “ Hungarlans”” in 1899. 


During the twelve-year period from 1899 to 1910, 8,398,624 immi- 
grants 14 years of age or over were admitted into the United States, 
and 2,238,801, or 26.7 per cent, of these could neither read nor write. 


The Portuguese had the greatest proportion of illiterates, 68.2 per^ ^ : 


cent, and the Scandinavians had the lowest proportion, 0.4 per cent. 
Several of the races show more than 40 per cent illiterate among 
_ persons 14 years of age or over admitted. These races are: 


Per cent who Per cent who 

could neither could neither 

read nor write. read nor write. 
Portuguese. ..... — cud 68.2 | Lithuanian....................... 48.9 
"TürkisD adas IE EE 59.5 | East Indian....................... 47.2 
e A 57.2 | Bulgarian, Servian, and Montene- 
South Italian........... — 53.9 a) P A 41.7 
Huthennan.-.-e ez casos 53.4 | Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herze- 


Spa aS o 8383383 govinian. asesinando so 41.0 


2 
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Almost an equal number of races had less than 5 per cent illiterate 
among persons 14 years of age or over, as follows: 


Per cent who Per cent who 
could neither could neither 
read nor write. read nor write. 
Scandinavian...................... 0.4 | Bohemian and Moravian............ 1.7 
COM nis rase na SC E T- i E rua desides 2.6 
BGA s EP E E 1.0 | West Indian — Cuban)........ 3.2 
REinnish. oco EC Ele Ww RETE 1.3 | Dutch and Flemish................ 4.4 
O su vox EINE ht: 1.9 


OCCUPATION, 1899 TO 1910. 


The table which follows shows, by race or people, the number of 
immigrants reporting each specified occupation during the twelve 
years 1899 to 1910. 

The United States Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization does 
not separate males and females in the occupation statistics. 

TABLE 12.— Number of immigrants admitted to the United States reporting each specified 
occupation, fiscal years 1899 to 1910, inclusive, by race or people. 
[Compiled from reports of the United States Commissioner-General of Immigration.] 





Number who were— 











umber |In prot In um 
number rofes- 
Race or people. ofimmi- | sfonal | skilled | Farm pr 
grants. occupa- | laborers Ones 
children). 
African (black)............... 33, 630 9, 890 3,560 4,511 7,742 
rnenian.................... 26, 498 7,281 4,353 3,308 7,955 
Bohemian and Moravian...... 100, 180 24, 665 9, 619 7,598 39, 700 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Mon- 
tenegrin................... 97,391 8,009 43,304 40,320 6, 400 
Chinese.............. — 22,590 218 92 4,831 2, 444 
Croatian and Slovenian...... ; 14, 898 97,882 | 159,797 37,219 
cae 44,211 ,097 51 626 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and 
He tl 31, 606 2,709 10, 267 13, 663 
Dutch and Flemish........... 87,658 15,295 | = 9,715 11, 684 
East Indian.................. 5,786 93 636 3, 019 
English... us esee rebns 408, 614 121, 840 6, 253 29, 066 158, 616 
A AA 151,774 7,841 0,397 76, 243 
French. A —— 115,783 24, 137 0,302 11,926 
a oce ke orae 754,375 137,539 82, 060 00, 648 
a (e Me 216, 962 15,289 38,305 | 132,059 
o A ius 1,074, 442 395, 823 11, 400 69, 444 
Irish. eoi. A A A 439,72 47,255 17,484 | 114,967 
Italian, North................ 372, 668 60, 396 55,541 | 141,667 
Italian, South................ 1,911, 933 215,510 659 , 144 
Japanese...................... 148, 729 6, 954 , 933 
OTCOD DE EE aw ES 7,790 102 40 
Lithuanian..................- 175, 258 9,414 
Magyar. ...............- eese ,151 22,325 
Mexican..................- es. 41,914 3,918 
Pacific Islander............... 357 141 J.......... 
Pol Dd 949, 064 47,462 
Portuguese................... 72, 3, 295 
Roumanian................... 82,704 2, 069 
IATA ie e eus 83,574 6, 363 
Ruthenian (Russniak)........ 147,375 2.505 
Scandinavian................. 586, 306 97, 207 
BGO T a4 136, 842 51,660 
BIOVAE ders aarti edi een 377,527 12, 802 
Ciara E iusque c.t La 51,051 828 
Spanish-Amerlcan............ 10, 660 1,246 
TAN EET 56, 909 ,349 
23) AA OA 12, 954 865 
O A exec REG 20, 752 7,278 
West Indian (except Cuban). . 11.560 3,217 
Other peoples NES o 11,735 1, 139 
Not specified................- vr reme 16 
o ................... b 9,555, 673 90,737 |1,423,525 |1,650,855 ¡2,528,502 |1,346, 334 | 3,506,713 





a Details by occupation 5 less than total. 
b Details by race or people 2 less than total, and details by occupation 7 less than total. 
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The foregoingtableshows that of the9,555,673 immigrants, 2,506,713, 
or more than one-fourth, were without occupation. The number 
reported ‘‘without occupation" includes women and children. The 
next table shows for those reporting an occupation the per cent with 
each specified —— mmigrants without occupation, shown 


in the previous table, are eliminated from this percentage table. | 


TABLE 13.—Per cent of immigrants admitted to the United States reporting each specified 
occupation, fiscal years 1899 to 1910, inclusive, by race or people. 


[Compiled from reports of the United States Commissioner-General of Immigration.] 













Per cent who were— 


Race or people. reporting 


























African (black)..........................- 25, 888 2.9 38.2 18.8 17.4 21.7 
A NS 18, 543 2.3 39.3 23.5 17.8 17.1 
Bohemian and Moravian................. 60, 489 1.3 40.8 15.9 12.6 29.4 
A , and Montenegrin.... 90, 991 sl 8.3 4.1 44.3 4.6 
E TEC NERA tM 20,146 43 1.1 .6 24.0 70.2 
Croatian and Slovenisa.................. 298, 324 » | 5.0 32.8 53.6 8.5 
as ELE E PE EA A TS “i — 2 20 

, Boan J an erzegovinian. , e . . . e 
Duteh and Flemish...................-.. 49, 852 4.0 30. 7 19.5 23.4 22.3 
East Indian.......................-- ecce 5, 465 6.6 1.7 11.6 66. 8 13.3 
AAA Pe oe ases airaa 249, 998 9.0 48.7 2.5 11.6 28. 1 
conta — A llas oes 3 6.0 3 =. 2 

A 70, . . 0 . 
GUEHIBD. EA A 458, 293 33 o 17.9 19. 8 28.8 
TOOK AA E ERAT 197,718 .3 TT 19.4 66.8 5.8 
ODO orn ice iin O 590, 267 1.3 (97. 1.9 11.8 18.0 
(2| MEME KE RE 376, 268 1.3 ui: 4.6 30. 6 50.9 
| ItaHan, North... .... AS i 1.1 4 18.7 47.8 12.0 
Italian, 8outh....................... eee ee 1, 471, 660 4 14.6 34. 5 42. 5 1.9 
A EM eS 117,319 2.9 5.9 52. 5 9.3 29.3 
P EA e E EES , 702 7 1.5 93.0 A 4.1 
Litbusnian................... eee ene 14, .1 6.7 29.5 46. 6 1.2 
obe A A eO oe 250,276 .9 8.6 41.2 36.3 13.4 
MEXICAD caia stos ae 22,757 1.9 17.2 2.4 69.3 9.2 
Pacific Islander.......................... 0 31.0 45.5 .0 2.6 21.0 
Poll... iol creak ORE ede 748, 430 .2 6.3 30. 5 44.8 18.1 
Portugueee..........eeeeeeee ee e e rne 48, .4 6.8 7.5 46.5 38.7 
Roumanian .... 2.2.0... ................ 75, 531 .2 2.7 59.4 34.4 3.3 
RUNI. sigs ho ES 69, 986 Ff 9.1 39.4 43.3 6.8 
Ruthenian (Russniak) ................... 128, 460 ; 2.0 43.4 37.2 17.4 
&8candinavim............................ 475, 004 1.2 20.5 7.6 36.2 34.5 
e gist ch o vERIS Ie — 89, 208 5.7 57.9 3.2 3.9 24.3 
A ceca cric lod dett roEOd 290, 247 E 4.4 35.3 44.7 15.5 
Bpánisli. A coe Rr Rex oEYÀ 88, 4.4 44.1 1.8 20.6 23.0 
S8panish-American........................ 5,360 20.6 23.2 1.2 2.9 52.1 
A edu cena wae ML Med 36, 722 1.2 2.7 29.7 21.1 25.3 
MAG iii o RE e 11, 641 1.1 7.4 33.5 46. 3 11.6 
Welsh........ Mo EON PME PME ERN QS 12, 793 5.3 56.9 4.0 11.2 22.6 
West Indian (except Cuba).............. 6,873 8.3 46.8 2.9 6.4 85.7 
Other peoples...........................- 9,714 4.0 11.7 26.3 46.0 12.1 
Not specified............................. 46 .0 34.8 2.2 6.5 56.5 
AA ......... 7, 048, 953 | 1.4 20.2 23.4 19.1 








_ From this table it is seen that of the 7,048,953 immigrants admitted 
during the twelve years from 1899 to 1910 and reporting an occupa- 
tion, 35.9 per cent were laborers, 23.4 per cent were'farm laborers, 
20.2 per cent were in skilled occupations, 1.4 per cent were in pro- 
fessional occupations, and 19.1 per cent were in ““other” occupations. 
The races with more than one-half of the immigrants reported as 
laborers are the following: 


Per cent Per cent 

laborers. laborers. 
Mexican.................. 2 scene 69.3 | Finnish............ yop ees nia 62.0 
Indian....................--- 66. 8 | Croatian and Slovenian........... 53.6 


A E 66. 8 
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Of the 7,048,953 immigrants reporting an occupation, 59.3 per cent 
were either laborers or farm laborers. Among a number of races 
more than three-fourths of the immigrants were reported either as 
laborers or as farm laborers. These races are the following: 


Per cent either laborers Per cent either laborers 
or farm laborers. or farm laborers. 
Roumanian........................ 93.8 | Ruthenian (Russniak). ............. 80. 6 
Koreans cascade OVAK rcs ESE 80. 0 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Montene- Türk 18D iced iio rea dre nee eost 79.8 
irse MO EI HU caw 92.0 | East Indian....................... 78. 4 
Croatian and Slovenian........... 86.4 |. Mary ici 77.5 
Greek....ueule ce e re eme ue 86.2 | Italian, South.......... ........... 77.0 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herze- Lithuanian...................... . 76.1 
POVINIAN ssi: 84. 0 vn s 75.3 
J— 82.7 | ' 


Slightly more than one-fifth (20.2 per cent) of the total number of 
immigrants were reported as in skilled occupations. The races with 
more than 40 per cent of the immigrants reported in skilled occupa- 
tions are the following: 


Per cent in skilled Per cent in skilled 
occupations. Occupations. 
Cuban .....-.- 67.1 | West Indian (except Cuban). ...... 46.8 
Hebe Wars re aen odes 67.1 | Pacific Islander................... 45.5 
e AA ebed E opta SPA Ia 44.1 
Wei tede E 56.9 | Bohemian and Moravian........... 40.8 
Bngiigh osc seed sec cc cedere deus 48.7 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF IMMIGRANTS, 1899 to 1910. 


Data are not available to show the amount of money or the value 
of property brought into the United States by immigrants. The 
immigration law of 1893 provided that steamship lists or manifests 
should state whether each alien possessed $30, and if less, how much. 
The law of 1903 retained this provision but changed the amount 
to $50, and the latter provision? is contained in the immigration act 
of 1907, which is the present law. The law does not require that 
aliens shall have a specified amount of money as a requisite to admis- 
sion into the United States, but the financial resources of an immigrant 
frequently have an important bearing on his admissibility under 
the terms of section 2 of the act of 1907° which provide forthe exclusion 
of persons likely to become a public charge. 

nder the Canadian immigration law immigrants are required to 
possess a certain amount of money, which amount varies according 
to the season of the year, and a somewhat similar practice has 
recently been inaugurated by the commissioner of immigration at 
the port of. New York, but, as above stated, no specific financial 
requirement of this nature has been written into the United States law. 

Previous to 1899 data relative to the financial condition of immi- 
E in common with all immigration statistics, were recorded 

y the country of birth or origin, but for 1899 and the years followi 
they are recorded by race or people. The table next presented 
indicates the total amount of money shown by immigrants of each 
race or people during the fiscal years 1899 to 1910, inclusive, and 
the proportion showing $30 or over from 1899 to 1903, and $50 or 
over from 1904 to 1910. 

a Seo Vol. II, p. 735. 


b See Vol. II, p. 732. c See Vol. II, p. 622. 
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TABLE 14.—Financial condition of immigrant aliens admitted to the United States dur- 
ing the fiscal years 1899 to 1910, inclusive, by race or people. 


[Compiled from reports of the United States Commissioner-General of Immigration.) 





























Average amount | Per cent | Per cent 
of money shown | of num- | of num- 
"ii Total per capita | ber show-| ber show- 
M... of | umber of ¡Total amount - x: ing a ing ) 
Race or people. immigrants Unmigrants| of money gm y | money 
admitted "| showing shown. Based on | Based on | — — 
money. number | number | * 30 $50 
| admit- | showing CUT —— 
| | ted. money. |1899.1903. 1904-1910. 
| 
, | 
African (black) ........ | 33, 630 26, 248 $735,300 | $21.86 | $28.89 | 9.3 17.0 
Armenian.............. | 26, 498 19,389 613, 969 23. 17 31. 67 14.2 11.2 
Bohemian and Moravian 100, 189 65, 733 2, 698, 955 26. 94 41. 06 19. 9 15. 8 
Bulgarian, Servian, | | 
and Montenegrin..... 97,391 91,881 | 1, 767,003 18. 14 19. 23 8.6 3. 
Chinese................. | 22, 590 17,791 604, 470 | 26. 76 33. 98 | 13. 8 30. 0 
Croatian and Slovenian . 335, 543 304, 292 4,911, 324 | 14. 64 16. 14 10. 0 3. 4 
ARE RS PRA 44,211 20, 813 1,407,704 | 31. 84 67. 64 18.0 52.0 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, | | 
and Her vinian ... 31, 696 | 28,062 | 632, 969 19. 99 22. 56 | 30.8 6.4 
Dutch and Flemish..... 87,058 51, 490 | 3,563,548 40. 04 69. 21 | 38.2 37.9 
East Indian............ 5,786 5,099 | 350, 160 | 60. 52 68. 07 | 74.6 27.9 
— ATA 408,614 283,119 22, 103,225 54. 09 78. 07 59.3 55.3 
000 toC MEE | 451,774 128,059 | 2,903,872 | 19.13 22. 68 13. 1 9.2 
— 2 EA | 115, 783 73,389 6,324,527 54.62 | 86. 18 560. 7 53.0 
—German................ | 754,375 497,669 | 29,299,412| 38.84 58. 87 31.5 31.1 
PAPA 216, 962 198, 684 4,788,938 | 22.07 24. 10 12. 4 6.9 
AAA 1,074, 442 474,009 13,804,045 | 2.85 29. 09 12.9 11.8 
00 DO APARATO 439, 724 | 352, 609 10, 729,952 24. 40 30. 43 15.9 17.2 
Italian, North.......... 372, 668 | 305,149 | 9,384,881 | 25. 18 30. 76 36.8 14. 1: 
Italian, South.......... | 1,911,933 | 1,487,975 | 25,505,551 | 13. 34 17. 14 6.9 5.4) 
APRA 148,729 | 141,787 6,140,619 | 11.29 | 43. 31 96. 2 34.5 
To RAR 7,790 1,407 67,230 | 8. 63 47.78 90. 8 50. 5 
Lithuanian............. 175, 258 138, 750 1,949, 766 11. 13 14. 05 5.5 3.5 
0 7 2 edem M 338, 151 271,858 5,037, 769 14. 90 18. 53 | 5.8 4.9 
005 indie. coda 41,914 19,055 464, 964 11. 09 24. 40 | 69.7 11.8 
Pacific Islander......... 357 214 23,989 |  67.19| 112.09 | 65. 4 70. 5 
0 AIR 949, 064 763, 257 11, 267,033 11. 87 14. 76 5.1 2.8 
Portuguese............. 72, 897 47, 963 1,068, 623 14. 66 22. 28 11. 6 11. 4 
Roumanian............ 82, 704 76, 694 1, 289, 858 15. 60 16. 82 3.0 2.4 
AS 83, 574 68, 103 | 1, 601, 384 19. 16 23. 51 | 14.2 7.2 
Ruthenian............. 147,375 131, 629 | 1,894, 679 12. 86 14. 39 | 3.7 1.4 
Scandinavian........... 586, 306 | 408,875 | 13,465,513 22. 97 | 28. 72 | 19. 8 13. 8 
o ETTER 136, 842 96,511 6, 709, 127 49. 03 69. 52 57.2 48.2 
Not ETICA 377,527 | 321,413 5,317,294 14. 08 16. 54 7.5 3.0 
a 2.............. 51,051 2,274 2,493,026 | 48.83 58. 97 | 46. 3 38. 8 
Spanish-American...... 10, 669 8,021 | 1,113,320 | 10. 43 13. 88 | 80. 4 86. 7 
opo AREAS 56, 909 38, 282 1,738,872 30. 56 45. 42 | 23.8 24. 0 
MM ADI eres: 12, 954 12, 083 394, 871 30. 48 32. 68 | 27.7 7.4 
WOE... 7... -.......... 20, 752 | 14, 023 959,788 | 46.25 | 68.44 | 56. 3 50. 1 
West Indian (except | | 
| Se ae 11, 569 8,812 633, 399 54. 75 | 71.88 | 58. 7 55. 
Other peoples.......... 11,812 9, 924 383, 809 32. 49 | 38. 67 | 64. 2 10. 9 
Grand total...... 9, 555, 073 | 7,121,335 | 206, 145, 738 21. 57 28. 95 | 17. 6 | 13. 9 
i 





It should be remembered that the above data do not represent the 
actual amount of money possessed by immigrants, but only the 
amount shown to immigrant inspectors at ports of arrival. It seems 
probable, however, that the figures fairly represent the amount pos- 
sessed in most cases where the money shown is less than the amount 
specified in the immigration law. On this basis only 17.6 per cent of 

immigrants showing money in 1899-1903 had $30 or more, and 
only 13.9 in 1904-1910 had $50 or more. The total amount of money 
shown by all immigrants during the twelve years considered was 
$206,145,738, or $21.57 per capita, while 1t is estimated that 
ee was sent out of the country by immigrants in the year 
907 alone." 





a See Vol. II, p. 427. 
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IMMIGRANTS WHO HAVE BEEN IN THE UNITED STATES PREVIOUSLY, 
1899 to 1910. 


There is a somewhat prevalent belief that the present tide of immi- 
ration to the United States is largely Vn a of persons who have 
een in the United States before and whose coming and going is 

regulated by the demand for laborers in this country. To a consider- 
able degree this is true of the movement from Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
and the West Indies, but immigration statistics show that of the 
9,555,073 immigrants admitted to the United States during the twelve 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1910, all but 1,189,283, or 12.4 per cent of 
the whole, entered the country for the first time. As stated elsewhere, 
these figures indicate that & large proportion of the aliens who leave 
the United States do so permanently and that the movement to this 
country is very largely a new one. The number of immigrants of each 
race or people admitted to the country during the twelve years men- 
tioned and the number and per cent who had been in the country pre- 
viously are shown in the following table: 


TABLE 15.— Number and per cent of immigrants admitted to the United States, 1899 to 
1910, inclusive, who had been in the United States previously, by race or people. 


[Compiled from reports of the United States Commissioner-General of Immigration and records of the 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization.] 






In United States 
viously. 











Raos of people. 

African (black)... eee certet T NUR 33, 630 28.1 
AFrmeniannos AA Sd HDD ERI MSN VEMM REEL MGE SE MERE RE aia 26, 498 5.8 
Bohemian and Moravían..................... ce ce ce err ehe 100, 189 4.1 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin.........................L.uuuu.. 97,391 80 
A e A E Pru E a wine de 22, 590 64.0 
Croatian and Slovenlan......................... cec le eee e eere 335, 543 12. 8 
Cuba eae co 44,211 58.7 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian............................. 31, 696 7.5 
Dutch and Flemish... oos pr Rx yu vise RR WE T Ee 87,658 10. 9 
VASCA IA issus 5,786 5.5 
Enplshso o4 eouaevoi tiw edes. Ue. i coat E 408, 614 25.4 
IE bind dne rmt Leute a und d Ce Sane Shag aaa pet du 11.3 
MIS TERN RO NL KC Pc .2 

"t: MAN MCN T E RUE cU E DU NE E iv 5~ 
Grek: oclo A 5.7 
PAOD IO Whose ode oes Lor ie eso TSAO ae iei: 21 
JJJJ 18.3 
allan, North RAS UU br dad e cu oe eee 15. 2 
Italian, A Elo erue uo obese Adi ecM CER ISOLE Eee 13. 7 
IDADOSO: escia ara a a 8.7 
A a aa a a E 1.1 
Lithuanians a es side dt uote en uuu bred eam ad Eo 3.5 
A seq 11.8 
MGXIGON ce Lock tee tee seas Us MN qii v aout sorte i RS 21.2 
Pacific Isidor a SENA SS 8.7 
PONSA SA A EE 6.9 
a IA O et eee CM 12 3 
FROUMIANIAN: tarso 10.9 
A CPP" TT 4.1 
O 2: noe A tossed ud tic A A tl cr d 12. 5 
Scandinavian. otc cules te 14.8 
COLO oe coos a A IER E E 20. 2 
BIOV OK so n otic Go ters M cuu eon A DL A A UE 19.0 
BS RTRs ees kha euh ah oho ts tie o Seales RS M Ue ME eure. 29.0 
Spanish-American. .............. ....... ...... DERE .... . ........... 38.9 
SUITE onc ce A A adieu eq du Man i. ae ue 10. 9 
dd vc RNC ECCE 6.6 
(ug cn MM MX" KC Hc TEE 20. 4 
West Indian (except Cuban)..........................eeellle lle eere 34.1 
Other peoplesc 4. uus ecocuooe RU an E REED ei udine x ud els oe 15.0 
Grandtotftf 12. 4 


a Figures for 1908, 1909, and 1910 are for ““immigrant aliens" only. 
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DESTINATION OF IMMIGRANTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1899 TO 1910. 


Immigrants admitted into the United States and the insular 


ssessions duri 
reported their fin 


Alabama. 10, 852 
POCIE EEEE 1, 867 
ATIZ008... E c eem 13, 414 
Arkansas..................... 3, 802 
California..................... 237,795 


Colorado... 55, 133 
Connecticut................. 245, 636 
Delaware... e er RS 13, 063 
District of Columbia. ........ 13, 947 
For dd... PSU EE D 66, 612 
Georgia.. Seu 5, 328 
HaWallcr nino 98, 102 
0 8, 286 
TIDBORB. 6554 A Rea 722, 059 
Indiana... oe ren eS 66, 590 
Indian Territory............. 3, 395 
LOWS UMP 61, 221 
Kansas.................. eee 30, 760 
Kentucky................... 6, 225 
Louisiana.............. 49, 744 
Müll. ón 27, 834 
Maryland.................... 71, 265 
Massachusetts................ 719, 887 
Michigan..... 233, 824 
Minnesota. .................... 182, 558 
Miseissippi..................-. 5, 478 
Miseouri..................... 123, 045 
Montana...................... 28, 500 


the twelve fiscal years ending June 30, 1910, 
destination as follows: 


Nebraska.................... 43, 712 
Nevada uos su PPS cnet 7,926 
New Hampshire.............. 34, 532 
New Jersey.................. 489, 533 
New Mexico.................. 4, 450 


New York.................... 2,994, 358 


North Carolina................ 2, 203 
North Dakota................. 60, 674 
ODIO e ses cessare sas 407, 285 
Oklahoma................... 5, 548 
AA 28, 936 
Pennsylvania................ 1, 737, 059 
Philippine Islands............ 61 
Porto Rico.................... 11, 979 
Rhode Island................ 98, 635 
South Carolina................ 2, 567 
Bouth Dakota................. 34, 437 
Tennesse8e.......ooocomo.m... 6,575 
Texas. ici ad dls 75, 808 
Ulsa 25, 689 
NVermont.......- v pinsin 20, 769 
Virginia.......... 15, 013 
Washington.................. 111,814 
West Virginia................. 64, 938 
Wisconsin............-.. cere 150, 162 
Wyoming.................... 10, 881 
O A A 3, 907 


The States receiving 1 percent or more of the immigrants admitted 
during the period are shown in the following table: 


TABLE 16.—Destination — by immigrants admitted to the United States during the 


cal years 1899 to 1910, inclusive. 









Destination. 
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ALIENS DEBARRED AT UNITED STATES PORTS, 1892 TO 1910. 


The first United States immigration law to specifically exclude 
any classes of aliens from the country was the act of March 3, 1875. 
By the terms of that act criminals and women imported for the pur- 
— of prostitution were denied admission at United States ports. 

he law of 1875, however, was enacted chiefly for the purpose of 
controlling Chinese immigration to the Pacific coast and, particularly 
at Atlantic ports, was indiTerently enforced. The immigration act 
of August 3, 1882,¢ which was the first serious attempt on the part of 
the Federal Government to control the immigration movement, pro- 
hibited the landing at United States ports of convicts, lunatics, 
idiots, and persons unable to care for themselves without becoming 
publie charges. The administration of this law was delegated to the 
various States at whose ports immigrants entered and the number 
debarred for the causes specified was not large. "The first contract- 
labor law was approved February 26, 1885,% and under its terms 
aliens under contract to labor in this country were added to the class 
of excluded immigrants. 

The first really comprehensive immigration law, however, was the 
&ct of March 3, 1891.^ "This provided for the direct control of immi- 
gration by the Federal Government rather than through the agency 
of the States. A careful inspection of immigrants at United States 
ports was inaugurated and the following classes were excluded from 
the United States: Idiots, insane persons, paupers, or persons likely 
to become a public charge, persons suffering from a loathsome or a 
dangerous contagious disease, criminals, polygamists, and certain 
classes of assisted immigrants. The act of 1891 further provided 
that rejected immigrants should, if practicable, be immediately sent 
back on the vessel bringing them, the cost of their maintenance while 
awaiting deportation and the expense of their return to be borne by 
the owners of the vessel. This legislation marked the real beginning 
of the systematic examination of immigrants at United States ports, 
and the statistics of rejections shown in the table which follows date 
from the time the act of 1891 became effective. The various immi- 
gration laws enacted since 1891 have contained many additions to 
the excluded classes above enumerated, and with increased immigra- 
tion and a stricter interpretation and enforcement of the law the 
number of debarments has multiplied in recent years. 

It will be noted by the table which follows that the number of . 
rejections on account of loathsome or dangerous contagious diseases 
increased greatly following the year 1897. This increase was due to 
the fact that in that year trachoma ° was classed by the United States 
Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service as a dangerous contagious 
disease within the meaning of the immigration law of 1891. By far 
the greater part of rejections under the head of “loathsome or dan- 
gerous contagious diseases” since 1898 have been on account of 
trachoma. Moreover, this decision of the Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service resulted in a more careful medical inspection of 
intending emigrants at foreign ports of embarkation and a con- 
sequent rejection of many thousands at such ports annually.4 


@See Vol. II, p. 569. 

b See Vol. II, p. 571. 

cGranulation of the conjunctiva of the eyelids, attended by inflammation.— 
Webster. 

d See pp. 199 and 200. 
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As will be noted from the table which follows, the number of immi- 
grants debarred as paupers or persons likely to become public 
charges is larger than for any other class, and in the fiscal year 1910 it 
reached the large total of 15,918. The somewhat remarkable fluctua- 
tion in the number debarred for this cause is largely due to adminis- 
trative interpretation of the law. 

The following table shows the number and cause of debarments 
at all United States ports during the period July 1, 1891—June 30, 1910: 


TABLE 18.—Aliens debarred at all United States ports during the fiscal years 1892 to 
1910, inclusive, by cause. 


[Compiled from reports of the United States Commissioner-General of Immigration.) 









Number debarred for each specified cause. 























Year. or persons 
likely to | Contract | All other 
become laborers. causes. 
public 

jr Pc m 2,104 1,002 932 129 
BOS ina idas 1,053 431 518 12 
IA a on LUTTE 1,389 802 553 10 
O ia reco 2,419 ............ 1,714 694 5 
A reos 2, 799 2 2,010 A 
A ITEM 1,617 1 1,277 328 4 
E oc sce sewn sein Sr tres 3,030 258 2,261 417 81 
A A ce ene nae 3,708 348 2,599 741 9 
1900 ...5 oor bor rer ER 4,246 303 2,974 833 13 
39015... eto eH ERE eee 3,516 309 2,798 327 60 
> osse 4,974 709 3,944 275 12 
1903... oh 7o —— 8, 760 1,773 5,812 .1, 086 74 
1908... eoe oe Sez eunte or e xS 7,994 1,560 4,798 1,501 86 
NOG E 11,874 2,198 7,898 1, 164 484 
BOG A Ec Rua 12, 432 2,273 7,069 2,314 545 
A aie RE ENESERCNS 13,064 3, 822 6, 866 1, 434 724 
UM o ao 10, 902 2,900 3,710 1, 932 1,114 
1900... ioa etre 10, 411 2,382 4, 402 1,172 1, 

O A ree 24, 270 3,123 15,918 1,786 2,747 

Year. 

1902 o — a — 3.7 1.0 46.3 43.1 0.0 
A stesso etes io s Eeses ice o ins 7.7 1.0 40.9 49.2 11 
A E 1.1 .6 57.7 39.8 7 
A A E — .2 70.9 28.7 .2 
OO oidos .1 .4 71.8 27.7 |.essascs — 
pb pego A iia 1 .4 79.0 20.3 .2 
j| E as Soccer E E 8.5 4 74.6 13.8 2.7 
A —— 9.2 b 68. 4 19.5 2.4 
j1JJ0ſ00 9.3 8 70.0 19.6 3 
10 — 8.8 6 79.6 9.3 1.7 
1002 one cds 14.3 .7 79.3 5.5 .2 
A doen ica rao REVOCARE 20.2 8 66.3 12.4 ¿8 
1904. A red. te — 19.5 .6 60.0 18.8 1.1 
MOOS a dR Se aT IM s E EE 18.5 11 66. 5 9.8 4.1 
1906... sodas ee veces 18.3 1.9 56.9 18.6 4.4 
A ceases oes 20.3 1.7 52.6 11.0 5.5 
1908. oi. cseu A 26.6 11.4 84.0 17.7 10.2 
||) 22.9 7.0 42.3 11.3 16.8 
1910 o oeoruesaikbeu E 12.9 2.8 65.6 7.4 11.3 
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ALIENS LEAVING THE UNITED 8TATES, 1908 To 1910. 


The immigration law of February 20, 1907, provided that after 
July 1 of that year certain data respecting aliens leaving the United 
States should be recorded.* Previous to that time no official record 
of the outward movement of aliens was kept, and consequently few 
data are available. It is known, however, that for a considerable 
p of years the outward movement, or emigration of aliens, has 

een approximate one-third as great as the immigration movement 
to this country. The records of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger Asso- 
ciation for the period 1899-1910 show that during that time 37 
steerage passengers were carried from United States ports to Euro- 
pean ports for every 100 such passengers brought from Europe to 
the United States. Similar data from other sources show substan- 
tially the same result. 

The movement from the United States during the three fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1910, is shown by the following table: 


TABLE 19.—Emigrant aliens departed from the United States in fiscal years 1908, 1909, 
and 1910, by race or people. 


(Compiled from reports of (he United States Commissioner-General of Immigration.) 













Race or people. 

African (DIA lic e ERE aX rre ERE AAA AS 
oo A P" te bee haa Ga tees ox sees 
Bohemian and Moravian.......................-. c cece eee eee 943 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin...................... Lees. 2,720 
CHINCSE 2o aos etes she cae EAS Mesure ed 2,383 
Croatian and SloveniaN.......o.oooooococcoonccrccoccconcccrnmo 7,133 
CUA cistitis cd A AS 1, 556 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian...................... 432 
Dutch and Flemish.................. ccce cese cece cece cece eens 1,192 
East Indián.. S... 0 cb a E iUas xd meat deu E 80 
A A 6, 508 
Fin Ls dt pqe cua aiu ia Da a gd i icd 1,276 
FORO aes on ds hc aa p 4,029 
Gornal os bce eee E i O Nai qe 13,303 
o A 8,814 
Hebrew... oce cc ecc eer — 5,689 
Iro. caa. aa eiue vue a 2, 472 
Italian; Noth. o secon eri y vl chee cco ule a 13, 431 
Italian, Souths oi. eset heh ees al e Cu Do dad a UU 41,772 
TAPAS a A o lee sete eke 4,377 
A A ted eee one A O aeu eC 137 
DICOANADIAO cerco 1,812 
MAGS Ai A lar an te nies A Shean en elaee aa outlet ol 10, 533 
MEXICAN ii a 210 
Paelfle-ESlal der. ouo a A Rr SEU OR a ed Veduacs es 1 
Poli caras iie hake tahoe ere ad aus eo LE npe de: 16, 884 
Portu rios) caca Lr 906 
TROUMONIAN, oca do a 1, 834 
E A O Ge PERUANA RU Mcd. 6,682 
RUtBDODIa i eror RIPERODU PR eee ea Ree qa E 1,719 
Scañd Malal: sus ac ee v ec lea EI E o 5,082 
SOOFel un ox uec v 1,092 
Blora ba ia ewe IP CER dai Eu 9, 259 
Spanis ouo oe 2, 323 
Spanish-American.......... .. ...... .. ......... ... .... ........ 387 
A O SS 1,077 
1,058 
WY GUS A QU MER ON Ds E 195 
West Indian (other than Cuban)......................... eene 888 
Other people occ oceso 806 
Not specified- 002 iaa A taa 20, 644 

Y A 202, 436 





a See Vol. II, p. 735. 
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The number of aliens (823,311) departing from the United States 
in the three years considered in the preceding table is larger than the 
total mun to the United States in any year previous to 1903, 
considerably exceeds the total number of immigrants admitted to the 
country from 1820 to 1840, and approximates the combined u- 
lation of the States of Delaware, idaho, Nevada, Vermont, and Wio 


ming, according to the census of 1900. The exodus in the fiscal ^ 


year 1908 followed the financial depression of the fall and winter 
of 1907-8 and to a considerable degree was abnormal, but the exodus 
of 1909 and 1910 was more nearly normal. 7 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION CONTRASTED. 


In the following table is shown, by race or people, the number of 
emigrant aliens leaving the United States for every 100 immigrant 
aliens admitted, during the fiscal yeara 1908 to 1910, inclusive: 


— — — 


TABLE 20.—Immigrant aliens admitted to the United States, emigrant aliens departed, 
and ae departed for every 100 admitted, fiscal years 1908, 1909, and 1910, by race 
or people. E 


[Complled from reports of the United States Commissioner-General of Immigration.] 









Immigrant| Emirrant 
Race or people. aliens aliens 
admitted. 


African (Dic e 
Armenisn pilier eue ewan ee! 
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It will be noted from the preceding table that in the case of sev- 
eral races the number of persons leaving the country during the 
three years considered was more than one-half as great as the num- 
ber admitted to the United States. "These races are as follows: Ko- 
rean, Chinese, Turkish, Magyar, North Italian, Japanese, Slovak, 
Croatian and Slovenian, and South Italian. 

Among the races showing relatively a small number of emigrants 
are the following: Irish, East Indian, Hebrew, Welsh, Scotch, Ar- 
menian, Bohemian and Moravian, Dutch and Flemish, English, Ruthe- 
nian, Portuguese, Lithuanian, and Scandinavian. 


SEX, AGE, PERIOD OF RESIDENCE, AND OCCUPATION OF EMIGRANT ALIENS. 


In the series of tables which follows are presented statistical data 
compiled from reports of the United States Commissioner-General 
of Immigration, respecting the sex and age, length of continuous 
residence in the United States, and the occupations, of aliens leaving 
the United States during the fiscal years 1908 to 1910, inclusive. 

It will be noted from Table 20 that the outward movement is very 
largely one of males, and that 85.6 per cent of the emigrants are from 
14 to 44 years of age, while only 4.7 per cent are children under 14 
yearsold. "These data show conclusively that the movement is essen- 
tially one of individuals rather than families, and that the individuals 
are for the most part of the working age. 

That the alien emigration movement from the United States 
during the three years considered was composed for the most part of 
recent immigrants is clearly shown by Table 21. More than 81 per 
cent of the total number leaving the country and reporting length of 
residence had been here not over five years, while 96.2 per cent had 
resided here not over ten years. : 

'The occupational status was reported for 759,560 of 823,311 aliens 
who left the United States during the three years under considera- 
tion. As indicated by Table 22, 32,517 — aliens left tho United 
States via Canada, and concerning these and 31,234 others who left b 
United States ports, no information respecting occupations is avail- 
able. Data relating to departing aliens are recorded by the steam- 
ship companies and by them reported to the Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization. Te is not entirely clear whether the occupations 
reported represent those followed by the aliens in the United States, 
but it is presumed that such is the case. In this connection it is 
interesting to compare the occupational status of outgoing aliens 
with that of immigrants admitted to the United States, as shown 
by the tables on pages 100 and 101 of this volume. 

It will be noted from Table 23 that common laborers predomi- 
nate among the outgoing aliens, 64.2 per cent of the total num- 
ber reporting occupation being of that class. Persons in skilled 
occupations rank second among those having an occupational status, 
and servants are third in number. Considering the fact that a large 
Po of all immigrants admitted to the United States are farm 

aborers,* the number rated as such among outgoing aliens is remark- 

ably small. While this may be due in small part to a greater 
tendency toward permanency of residence among immigrants who go 
to the farms, it no doubt is accounted for chiefly by the fact that most 
aliens rated as farm laborers when they come to the United States 
engage in other pursuits in this country. 


a See tables on pp. 100 and 101. 


TABLE 21.—Emigrant aliens departed from the United States in fiscal years 1908, 1909, and 1910, by race or people, sex, and age. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT ON 


DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS, 1850 TO 1900. 


For the complete report on the distribution of immigrants, 1850 to 1900, 
see Reporta of the Immigration Commission, vol. 3. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS, 1850 TO 1900. 


GROWTH OF FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION. 


Prior to the Fourth Census, taken in 1820, the returns made no 
distinction between alien, foreign-born, and native population. In 


notin 1840. In 1850 the census schedule asked for place of birth, 
thereby securing information as to the nativity of every inhabitant. 


| 
1820, for the first time, provision was made to return aliens, that is, / 
foreigners not naturalized. This provision was repeated in 1830, but / 


\ 


) 


The same information has been secured at each succeeding census. / 


In addition it was ascertained in 1870 whether or not the parents of ^ 


an inhabitant were of foreign birth, and since 1880 the places of birth 
of father and mother have been returned. 

The following table gives the foreign-born population of continental 
United States by census years since 1820, and the decennial increase 
and percentage of increase since 1850. 


TABLE 1.—Foreign-born population of continental United States, by census ycar: 1820 
to 1900. 


Increase since pre- 
ceding census. 





Foreign-born 
Census year population. |--——-——;—- 

Number. | Per cent. 

1900 oce bacis IN foot ues eee 10,341,276 1,091,716 11.8 
ase A A Ole E Lue 9.249.560 | 2,569,617 38.5 
TSAO os oso aoc ide Swe ae die ksk beg sie. A oa th eRe aces aqu ave 6.679, 943 1,112,714 20.0 
Seo cer dea b ewe Se ee eee ae a Roe oe eee ee ee ae ES EE 5,567,229 | 1,428,532 34.5 
@ 4,138,697 1, 894, 095 84.4 
DSO A E A Mae d Ue s iralE uir iac — 
A haw a PIU PE eRe M ELM O (0) A AI 
A A O RO IN A! 107 a als 
IN2UG A O E LEE O AAA PA 


a Free population only. 

b No figures available. 

e Aliens—foreigners not naturalized. An additional 5,477, given as “number of aliens, etc., in New 
York City,” is not included. 

d Allens—foreigners not naturalized. 


The foreign-born population of continental United States showed 
an uninterrupted increase between 1850 and 1900. During the fifty 
years the number of the foreign-born grew to more than four and 
a half times its original figure, or from 2,244,602 to 10,341,276. In 
the decade 1850 to 1860 the foreign-born population increased by 
1,894,095, or 84.4 per cent. This percentage of increase was greater 
than in any succeeding decade, but the numerical increase was 
greatest in the decade 1880 to 1890, when the foreign-born popula- 
tion increased 2,569,617. It is noteworthy that the smallest numer- 
ical increase, as well as the smallest percentage of increase, was that 
recorded for 1890 to 1900—the last decade of the half century cov- 
ered by the table. 
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It is interesting in this connection to compare the decennial increase 
in the foreign-born population enumerated by the census with the 
statistics of immigration compiled by the Bureau of Immigration. 


TABLE 2.— Immigration and increase of foreign-born population, by decade: 1850 to 1900. 











Increase in foreign- Increase in population 
— population, ac- born in Europe, ao- 

Total cording to census. À Total cording to census. 

aad recor ————————————-| immira- 
D SA immigra- Per cent tion from Per cent 
tion. Number, |9frecord- Europe. Number, | ofrecord- 
$ * | ed immi- * | ed immi- 
gration. gration. 

1890 t0 1DOO. Loose swamd exo Eon 3, 687,564 1.091.716 29.6 | 3.558,978 851,287 23.9 
1880 to 1500.5. suu wee Yo. eas 5,246,613 | 2,569,617 49.0 4, 737.046 | 2,276,297 48.1 
1570 to IS80. cu. 2,812,191 1, 112, 714 39.6 | 2,272, 262 807, 693 35.5 
1800 tO 1883088 nrensa aua 2,314,824 1, 428, 532 61.7 | 2,065,270 1, 130,917 54.8 
1850 to 1800 ecu ees sees edane nace 2, 598,214 | 1,894,095 72.9 | 2,452,660 | 1,773, 834 72.3 


In the decade 1850 to 1860 an immigration from Europe of 
2,452,660 produced an increase of 1,773,834 in. the population of 
European birth. Forty years later, in the decade 1890 to 1900, a 
. European immigration of 3,558,978 produced an increase of only 
851,287 in the population born in Europe. Thus an immigration that 
was 50 per cent greater produced an increase only one-half as great. 
The explanation of this contrast is readily seen. The increase in 
the foreign-born population during any period is the net result of 
immigration, deaths, and emigration or return migration. Expressed 
in the form of an equation: 


| Increase = immigration — deaths and return migration. 
In 1890 the foreign-born population present in this country was 
four times as great as it was in 1850. erefore, at the present time 


it takes a much larger immigration merely to make good the losses 
through death than it did when the foreign-born population was 
smaller and contained fewer old people. 

The statistics of the census of 1900 indicate that not more than 70 
per cent of the total number of immigrants entering the United States 
in the ten-year period between 1890 and 1900 were found in this coun- 
try at the end of that period. The others had either died or returned 
to the country from which they came or remigrated to some other 
country. This statement is based on the following figures: 


TABLE 3.—Distribution of foreign-born population, by period of immigration: 1900. 





Forelgn-born 


ulation of 
POP tinental 


Period of immigration. 
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In this table the 1,012,653 foreign-born persons for whom the date 
of immigration was not ascertained are distributed pro rata on the 
basis of the distribution shown by the 9,328,623 foreign-born persons 
whose length of residence in the United States was ascertained. On 
this basis 16 is found that in 1900 there were living in the United States 
2,609,173 foreign-born who had immigrated since 1890; 3,503,042 
who immigrated between 1880 and 1890; and 4,229,061 who immi- 
grated prior to 1880. 

In the decade 1890 to 1900 the total recorded immigration was 
3,687,564. According to the census the number of foreign-born 
present in the United States in 1900 who had immigrated during that 

eriod was, as just stated, 2,609,173. Assuming that the census 
hours are approximately accurate, then if the record of immigra- 
tion is complete, the difference between these totals will represent 
the number of immigrants coming in between 1890 and 1900 who died 
or remigrated before the end of the decade. The difference is 
1,078,391, or 29 per cent of the total recorded immigration. As a 
matter of fact, however, the record of immigration is not complete, 
as it includes only a small part of the immigration across the Cana- 
dian and Mexican borders. Therefore, the percentage of immigrants 
who died or returned must have been considerably greater than this 
n would indicate. 

The total recorded immigration from Europe between 1890 and 
1900 was 3,558,978, which may be accepted as a practically complete 
record. In 1900 the total population born in Europe was, according to 
the census, 8,871,895; but the census does not show what proportion 
of this total number immigrated since 1890, the period of immigra- 
tion being given for the total foreign-born only. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the proportion would be the same for the population born in 
Europe as for the total foreign-born population, the number of Euro- 
peans who immigrated between 1890 and 1900 would be 2,238,454, 
M 62.9 per cent of the total immigration from Europe in that 

eriod. 

The table following shows the number and per cent of foreign-born 
in the population of each State and geographic division of continental 
United States, 1850 to 1900, by decade. 
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In 1850 the per cent foreign-born in each main geographic division 
was as follows: North Atlantic, 15.4; North Central, 12; South 
Atlantic, 2.2; South Central, 3.2; and Western, 15.1. In the next 
twenty years the most notable increases in proportion of foreign-born 
are found in the States of the Western division, over one-third of the 

opulation in 7 of a total of 11 States being foreign-born in 1870, 
Ca ifornia alone containing 209,831 immigrants, as against 21,802 
in 1850. 

Of the New England States, Massachusetts and Rhode Island are 
the most prominent in the proportion of immigrants; and the per 
cent foreign-born in these States has advanced from 16.5 and 16.2, 
respectively, in 1850, to 30.2 and 31.4 in 1900. New York has always 
had more foreign-born than any other State, but while the number 
increased from 655,929 in 1850 to 1,001,280 in 1860 and 1,900,425 in 
1900, the proportion has changed but little, being about one-fourth 
of the total population. 

In the States of the two southern divisions the proportion of for- 
eign-born has never exceeded 10 per cent, except in Maryland, the 
District of Columbia, and Louisiana, in which the great majority of 
immigrants are found in the three cities of Baltimore, Washington, 
and New Orleans. 

In the North Central division thenumbersof immigrants in 1850 were 
largest in Ohio (218,193), Illinois (111,892), and Wisconsin (110,477). 
Since 1870 Illinois has ranked first, with 515,198 in 1870 and 966,747 
in 1900. Michigan rose to second place in 1890, with 543,880 foreign- 
born, Wisconsin and Minnesota being third and fourth, these last two 
in 1900 containing 515,971 and 505,318 immigrants, respectively. 

The following table shows the per cent distribution of the foreign- 
born population of continental United States by geographic division, 
1850 to 1900: 


TABLE 5.—Per cent distribution of the foreign-born population of continental United 
States, by geographic division: 1850 to 1900. 
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1900. 1890. 1880. 
Geographie division. Foreign- | Percent| Foreign- | Per cent | Foreign- | Per cent 
born popu- | distribu- | born popu- | distribu- | born popu- | distribu- 
lation. tion. lation. tion. lation. tion. 

Continental United States.....| 10.341,276 | — 100.0 | 9,249,560} 100.0] 6,679,943 100. 0 

North Atlantic.....................- 4,762,706] — 46.1| 3.888,177| — 420 | 2,814,520. 42.1 

North Central....................... 4,158, 474 40.2 | 4,060,114 43.9 | 2,916,829 43.7 

Bouth Atlantic................. LL... 216,030 2.1 208, 525 2.3 174,258 2.0 

Bouth COTTA ose does aci 357,655 3.5 321,834 3.5 274,274 4.1 

esteri A A QUUD n EET es 846, 321 8. 2 770,910 8.3 500, 062 7.8 
AA | 

1870. : | 1860. 1850. 
Geographic division. Foreign- | Per cent | Foreign- | Per cent | Foreign- | Percent 
born popu- | distribu- | born popu- | distribu- | born popu- | distribu- 
latíon. tion. lation. tion. lation. tion. 

Continental United States.....! 5,567,229 100.0 | 4,138,697 100.0 | 2,244,602 100. 0 

North Atlantle ..................... | 2.220.006 | 45.3| 2,023.905| —— 59.1 

North Central. dra | 2, 333, 285 41.9 | 1,543,358 37.3 650. 375 29.0 

South AtlaNtiC...o.ooococconccroo... | 160, 844 3.0 162, 500 3.9 104,910 4.7 

South Central. . . . . . . . ew oo 233. 131 4.2 229. 932 5.6 136, 755 6.1 

NV OSLOEIGS Sox A eae Ee 313,303 5.6 | 4.8 27,019 1.2 
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In 1850, 59.1 per cent of the immigrants in the United States 
resided in the North Atlantic and 29 per cent in the North Central 
division, these two divisions together containing 88.1 per cent of the 
total foreign-born in the United States. By the year 1880, however, 
the tide of immigration had moved westward to such an extent that 
the number in the North Central reached 2,916,829 and exceeded the 
number in the North Atlantic division, the respective percentages in 
these divisions being 43.7 and 42.1 of the total foreign-born in the 
United States. From 1880 to 1890 each division gained over 1,000,000 
foreign-born persons, the North Central division being still in the 
lead; but in the decade 1890-1900 the increase in number of foreign- 
born was confined largely to the North Atlantic division, this fact 
being clearly shown by the following table: 


TABLE 6.—Per cent distribution of increase in foreign-born population in each decade, by 
geographic division: 1850 to 1900. 

















| 

i ! 

1890 to ' 1880 to | 1870 to 1860 to | 1850 to 
Geographic division. 1900. | 1890. | 1880. | 1870. | 1860. 

Continental United States. ............... . . . . . . . . . .. 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
North Atlantie ....... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 8.1| 41.8) 26.4| 34.8 36.9 
North Central. ................................................ 9. 0 44. 5 52.4 55.3 47.1 
South Atlantie. ....... ........................................ .7 1.3 .7 .3 3.0 
South Central.. cece cece sss oso Loc L ce 3.3 1.9 3.7 .2 4.9 
PCT AI URI A E 6.9 | 10.5| 16.8 9.4 8.0 


In conclusion of the above discussion it may be noted that of the phe- 
nomenal increase of 2,569,617 in the foreign-born population in the 
decade 1880-1890, the North Central division comprised 44.5 per cent 
and the North Atlantic 41.8 per cent, but of an increase of 1,091,729 
in the decade 1890 to 1900 the North Atlantic division comprised 
80.1 per cent, or 4 of every 5, as against 9.1 per cent, or less than 1 of 
every 10, in the North Central division. 

If the United States be divided into three main belts running 
north and south, the easternmost belt to comprise the two Atlantic 
divisions, the central belt the two central divisions, and the western- 
most belt the Western division, the per cent distribution of the total 
increase by belts is as follows: 


+ 


TABLE 7.—Per cent distribution of increase of foreign-born population in each decade, in 
Atlantic, Central, and Western belts: 1850 to 1900. 


t 
Geographic division. “1900. | 1800. | 1890. | 1870. | 1800. 

Continental United States. ......................... 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ro HL 8.8| 43.1| 27.1| 351| 399 
A 1.3| 463| 561| 555| 62.1 
Westem belt ooi — 69| 105| 168, 94| 80 





During the first three decades the central belt received a large pro- 
portion—more than one-half—of the increase in the foreign-born 
popu don. The share of the increase in the western belt became 
arger in each succeeding decade, while the Atlantic belt received a 
smaller share each decade. "The last two decades completely reverse 
these conditions. The rush of immigrants to the Middle West and 
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West suffered a check, for the percentage of total increase in the cen- 
tral belt fell from 56.1 per cent between 1870 and 1880 to 46.3 per 
cent between 1880 and 1890, and but 12.3 per cent beween 1890 and 
1900. The percentage in the western belt similarly fell from 16.8 per 
cent to 10.5 per cent and then to 6.9 per cent. The percentage in 
the Atlantic belt, however, increased from 27.1 per cent between 1870 
and 1880 to 45.1 per cent between 1880 and 1890 and 80.8 per cent 
between 1890 and 1900. 

The following table gives the native and foreign born population 
for each census since 1850, and the number and per cent of increase 
by decades: 


TABLE 8.— Native and foreign born population of continental United States, by census 
year, and number and per cent of increase, by decade: 1850 to 1900. 








Increase since preced- Per cent of in- 
Population. ing census. crease. 
Census year. o S — | 
Native- Foreign- Native- Foreign- , Native- , Foreign- 
born. born. rn. rn born. born. 
1900; Leere 2e e beu nor 65.653. 209 | 10,341,276 | 12. 280,596 | 1,091,716 23.0 11. 8 
BIRDÜL SL sm EOD 53,372,703 | 9,249,560 | 9,896,863 | 2,569,617 22.8 38 5 
ESO ad RARE EN 43.475,840 | 6,679,943 | 10, 484, 098 1,112,714 31.8 20.0 
DSTO wie ace xor Tiet a o ra uote ER dE 32,991,142 | 5,567,229 | 5,686,518 | 1,428.532 20.8 34.5 
1800. ta rev vas oH penes 27,304,624 | 4,138,697 | 6,357,350 | 1,894,095 30. 3 84.4 
ju —————H— I 20:947,2/4.|.-2,244,002 |... cous bases tad bak a [eoo ee See [ra eren r 


The increase in native population during the fifty years covered 
by this table was 44,706,025; in foreign-born population, 8,096,674. 
These increases may be distributed by decades, as follows: 


TABLE 9.—Per cent distribution of increase in native and foreign born population, by 
cade: 1850 to 1900. 











Native- | Foreign- 
Decade. born. born. 
A 100.0 
189019005 1254 owe oe sates Oe EI DE Seale sad o RLW ed e Da DEAN SU M au d 13.5 
BSO- I8 O PX a e E ET E 31.7 
sp A Coe tae E A E Rak e we beeen e RA a ETE 13.7 
1800-1870 na ecc r aa 17.6 
18505 18005 EAN E E dtd esi qf eque 23.4 





For the native population, the largest increase occurred in the last 
decade, 1890 to 1900. This increase was made up in much larger 
numbers of native white one or both of whose parents were foreign- 
born, than the increase during previous decades. Undoubtedly 
the unprecedented immigration of the decade 1880 to 1890 was 
responsible for this; for the influx of a large body of immigrants in 
the productive period of life is bound to contribute materially to 
the increase of native-born population during the succeeding decade 
or two. 

The second largest increase in native population occurred between 
1870 and 1880, the third largest between 1880 and 1890, and the 
smallest increase of all in the civil-war decade, 1860 to 1870. 
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For the foreign-born population the largest increase took place 
in the decade 1880 to 1890, when times were prosperous and eco- 
nomic conditions normal. This decade saw also the greatest immi- 

ation of the whole century. The second largest increase occurred 
in the decade 1850 to 1860, largely made up of Irish and Germans 
who were driven to the United States by economic and politica 
unrest in their own countries. As these classes of immigrants came 
to stay, the increase in foreign-born population during the decade 
is very marked. 'The smallest increases occurred in the decades 
1870 to 1880 and 1890 to 1900, and by almost identical figures. In 
the earlier decade the increase was a small one because of economic 
and financial depression. In the latter decade there was also an 
economic crisis, which had its effect not so much in checking immi- 
gration as in promoting the return of immigrants. Although the 
immigration between 1890 and 1900 was the second largest of the 
century, the increase in foreign-born population during the decade 
was the smallest for any of the five decades under consideration. 

During three of the five decades the rate of increase of foreign-born 
porum was greater than that of the native population. (See 

able 8.) These were the decades 1850 to 1860, 1860 to 1870, and 
1880 to 1890. From 1850 to 1860 the rate of growth of the foreign- 
born was nearly three times that of native population. In the fol- 
lowing decade, 1860 to 1870, the rate of growth of foreign-born pop- 
ulation was but three-fourths greater than that of native population, 
being 34.5 per cent as against 20.8 per cent for the native popula- 
tion. Between 1870 and 1880 the increase of native population was 
nearly twice as large as in the decade of the civil war, but the increase 
of the foreign-born fell off nearly one-fourth. The result was that 
for the first time since 1850 the rate of growth of the foreign-born 
was lower than that of the native population, being only 20 per cent 
as against 31.8 per cent for the native-born. In the decade between 
1880 and 1890 the foreign-born population increased by an amount 
twice that of the preceding decade; and as the numerical increase 
of the native population at the same time fell off, the rate of in- 
crease of the foreign-born was again greater than that of the native 
population and by a considerable margin. Theincrease of the native 
population in the following decade, 1890 to 1900, was the largest in 
fifty years, but the increase of foreign-born population fell off, with 
the result that the rate of growth of the foreign-born population was . 
only half as great as that of the native population. 
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'The following table shows the distribution of foreign-born popula- 
tion in continental United States, by country of birth, 1850-1900: 


TABLE 10.—Foreign-born population of continental United States, by country of birth: 








1850 to 1900. 
Country of birth. 1900. 1890.2 1880. 1870. 1860. 1850. 
4 

All foreign countries.......... 10,341,276 | 9,249,547 | 6,679,943 | 5,567,229 | 4,138, 793 2, 210, 839 
Europe 8,871,895 | 8,020,608 | 5,744,311 4,936,618 | 3,505,701 2,031,567 
Northwest Europe........ 3,845,289 | 4,056,160 | 3,212, 431 2,567,920 | 2,271,661 1,355, 887 
United Kingdom..... 2,783,082 | 3,122,911 2,772,169 | 2,626, 241 2,199,079 1,340,812 
Ireland........... 1,615,459 | 1,871.509 | 1,854,571 | 1,855,827 | 1,611,304 901,719 

Wales............. 93, 586 100, 079 83,302 14,533 45, 763 29, 
England.......... 840,513 909, 092 664, 160 555, 046 433, 494 278,675 
Scotland.......... 233, 524 212, 231 170,13 140, 835 108, 518 70,550 
Scandinavia .......... 1,062,207 933, 249 440, 262 241,685 72,582 18,075 
Denmark......... 153, 505 132, 543 64,196 30, 107 9. 962 ,838 
Norway........... 336,385 322,665 181,729 114,246 43,995 12,678 
Bweden........... 572,014 478, 041 194, 337 97.332 18,625 3,559 
Central Europe........... 3,878,649 | 3,447,561 | 2,325,931 | 1,919,813 | 1,399,114 609, 239 
Holland .......... .... 104,931 81, 828 58, 090 46, 802 28,281 9, 848 
Belgium.............. 29, 751 22,639 15.535 12, 553 9,072 1,313 
Luxemburg........... 3,031 2, $82 12,836 ¿E AAA ES 
Switzerland........... 115, 593 104, 069 88,621 75,153 53,327 13,358 
Germany............. 2,663,418 | 2,784,894 | 1,966,742 | 1,690,533 | 1,276,075 583, 774 

Austria A 275, 907 123,271 38,663 30, 508 25, 

Bohemia ............. 156, 891 118,106 85, 361 40. 289- latches sedo | ER RU RE Ra c iR 
Poland... b 383, 407 147, 440 48,557 14, 436 1,298 |. ies. i 
Huüngaty.....2 esee 145, 714 62, 435 11,526 do dd. AA eum 
East Europe.............. 486, 367 182,044 35, 722 4,644 3,160 1,414 
Finland. .............. 62:64] A I A O 
RUSS. uscar 423,726 182.644 35, 722 4,644 3,160 1,414 
Southwest Europe........ 625, 882 317,935 164, 932 141, 997 129, 907 62, 135 
Portugal .............. 30, 608 15, 996 8,1 , 542 4,116 1,274 
SPA. aci 7,050 6, 185 5, 3,841 4,244 3,113 
TANCO.. 2... . 104, 197 113,174 106, 971 116, 402 109,870 54, 069 
Italy... ase ros 484, 027 182, 580 44, 535 17,212 11,077 3, 679 
Southeast Europe......... 33, 157 3, 726 1, 981 692 456 192 
A lev 8,515 1,887 776 390 328 86 
Turkey............... 9, 910 1,839 1, 205 302 128 106 
Roumanla............ A A A O A se bd 
Europe (not specified)..... 2, 251 12, 579 3,314 1, 546 1,403 1.525 ess 
America, outside United States| 1,317,265 | 1,088,245 807, 230 551, 335 288, 285 168, 484 
Canaddaa.. c1,179,807 c 980,938 | @717,157 | d493,464 | 249,970 d147,711 
English............... 784, 741 G18; 410 A EA AA A up 
Krenola A 395, 066 902/490. A 
West Indies .............. € 25, 435 23, 256 16, 401 11,570 7, 353 5,772 
e rica 11,081 |............ 6,917 A AA A 
Other West Indies.... 14,354 ............ 9, 484 6,25]. A uma eod 
Mexico. iu arts 103, 393 11,853 68, 399 42, 435 21, 466 13,317 
Central America........... 3, 897 1,192 707 301 233 141 
South America............ 4,733 5, 006 4, 566 3, 565 3, 203 1,543 
 —————Á—— 120, 248 113, 383 107, 630 64, 565 36, 796 1,135 
JAPAN oi opcode is 24, 788 2, 292 401 dd Perr E et Ce re IE 
A etes cashes 81,534 106, 688 104, 468 63, 042 35, 565 798 
ET AAA 2,031 2,14 1, 707 DSO O AA 
Asía (not specified) ....... 11,895 2, 260 1,054 864 1,231 377 
e AN , 538 2, 207 2, 204 2, 657 526 $51 
Australia. oils e 6, 807 , 984 4, 906 3,118 L4l0 iris 
Oceanic islands................ 11,781 13, 108 9,504 5,344 2, 082 f 588 
Atlantic $2 ads dence cun 9, 768 9, 739 7,641 4, 434 T30L es sed 
Paciencia edes 2,013 93,309 91,953 g 910 9721 f 588 
All others...................... A 10, 742 h 6,012 A 4, 068 M 3, 592 À 3,984 k 8,214 





a Not including Indian Territory. 


bIn the census of 1900 the number of persons born in Poland is given as follows: Poland (Austrian) 
58,497; Poland (German) 150,210; Poland (Russian) 154,370; Poland (unknown) 20,324. 


c Includes Newfoundland. 
d British America. 

€ Not including Porto Rico. 
f TTawalii only. 

9 Includes Hawatt. 


^ Includes persons born abroad but country not specified, and persons born at sea under a foreign flag. 
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Of the 2,210,839 foreign-born in continental United States in 1850, 
the Irish constituted 43.5 per cent, the Germans 26.4 per cent, and 
the English 12.6 per cent, these three peoples together furnishing 
82.5 per cent of thetotal. In 1900, however, these three constituted 
less than half (49.5 per cent) of the total foreign-born. "The Irish 
had declined from 43.5 to 15.6 per cent and the English from 12.6 
to 8.1 per cent, while the Germans more nearly held their ground 
during the half century, furnishing over one-fourth (25.8 per cent) 
of the total immigrant population in 1900, a decline of less than 1 
per cent below the proportion in 1850. While immigrants from the 

nited Kingdom decreased in proportion from 60.6 to 26.9 per cent 
in fifty years, their neighbors, the Scandinavians, increased from 0.8 
per cent in 1850 to 10.3 per cent in 1900, Sweden alone furnishing 
5.5 per cent of the total foreign-born. 

An equally conspicuous gain is that of immigrants from east Europe 
(including Finland and Russia, exclusive of Russian Poland), who con- 
stituted less than 1 per cent (0.5 per cent), or 35,722 persons, in 1880, 
but 4.7 per cent in 1900. In 1880 Italian immigrants furnished only 
44,535, or 0.7 por cent of the total immigrant population, but in 1890 
2 per cent, and in 1900, 4.7 per cent. In 1900 immivrants from the 
three countries of southeast Europe (Greece, Turkey, and Roumania) 
constituted only 0.3 per cent of the total, or 33,457 persons, the tide 
from this quarter appearing to have set in about twenty years later 
than that from Russia and thirty years after that from Italy. From 
countries outside of Europe there js been little increase or decrease 
in proponon of immigrants in the United States except in the case 
of Canada, the immigrants from that country constituting 6.7 per cent 
of the total in 1850, and 11.4 per cent in 1900. 

The following table shows the increase of foreign-born from each 
contributing geographic division in each decade from 1850 to 1900: 


TABLE ll.—Zncrease in foreign-born population, by census decade and country of birth: 


1850 to 1900. 
1890 to 1880 to 1870 to 1860 to 1850 to 
Country of birth. 1900.2 1890.a 1880. 1870. 1860. 
All foreign countries....................... 1,091,729 | 2,569,604 | 1,112,714 | 1,428, 436 | 1,927,954 
o concise 851,287 | 2,276,297 807,693 | 1,130,917 | 1,773,834 
orthwest Europe.................... b 210,871 843, 729 344,505 596, 265 912, 774 
United Kingdom.................. b 339, 829 350, 742 145, 923 427,162 858, 267 
ONG AA E b 256, 050 16, 938 b 1,256 244,523 649,585 
Wales. rii cick te rt ee bUeE ee b 6, 493 16,777 8,759 28,770 15, 895 
England...................... b 68,579 244, 932 109, 114 121,552 154, 819 
Bcotland....................L.. b 8,707 12,095 29, 301 32,317 37,968 
Bcandinavia....................... 128, 958 492, 987 198,577 169,103 54,507 
enmarkK.........ooooooomomo.. 21,262 68,347 , 089 20,145 8, 124 
Norway............--. ecce 13, 723 140, 936 67, 483 10,251 31,317 
Sweden. A aud va yay eas 93, 973 283,7 97, 005 78,707 15, 066 
Central Europe.................. eese 431, 085 1,121,633 406, 118 520, 609 789, 875 
Holland..................-... «ees 23,103 23, 11,288 18,521 18, 433 
Deli ade 7,118 7,104 2, 982 3, 481 7,139 
Luxemburg....................-.. 149 b 9,954 TUA eeu eter ua emu arene arene 
Bwitzerland....................... 11,524 15, 448 13, 468 21,826 39, 969 
gor io) ec — Á—— b 121, 476 818,152 276,209 414, 455 692, 301 
Austria............................ 152, 636 84, 608 8, 155 5, 447 24,115 
Bohemia......................-.-. 38,785 32,745 M5072: A ÓN 
Poland............................ 235, 967 98, 883 34, 121 7,138 zoe sese ae 
E E E EM e 83,27 50, 909 T4 ARO- AAA xax ba rp 
East Europe. oi as 303, 723 146, 922 1,078 1, 484 1,746 
Russia....................-- ren 241, 082 146, 922 31,078 1, 484 1,746 


e Not including Indian Territory in 1890. b Decrease. 
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TABLE 11.—/ncrease in foreign-born population, by census decade and by country of birth: 
1850 to 1900— Continued. 





1890 to 1880 to 1870 to 1860 to 1850 to 
ODIA 1900.0 | 1590.a ISSO. 1870. 1860. 
Europe—Continued. | 
Southwest EuroPe....ooooooomoooon..». 307,947 153, 003 22,935 12, 090 67,772 
Portugnl. 14,612 7,858 | 3, 596 4.6 2,842 
BPA steer ie ese read eu t e Pag 865 897 1, 447 b 403 1,131 
Jat AA b 8,977 6,203 b 9, 431 6,532 55,801 
A O Ra RES 301, 447 138, 045 27,323 5,535 7,998 
Southeast Europe..................... 29, 731 1,745 1,289 236 264 
Greco oe cid his ree bo cnet trees 6, 628 - 1,111 386 (2 242 
TUKOY nie ma a aaae 8,071 634 903 174 22 
Europe (not specified)................. b 10, 328 9,265 1,768 143 |... usns 
America, outside United States............ 229, 020 281,015 255, 895 263, 050 119, 801 
Canada... cota la 198, 869 263,781 223, 693 243, 494 102, 259 
ALO A A 106, 29 A A 
ErGDOH o. coss inorena uud EN A tui A chat ace tut oe 
West Indies...................... eres. 2,179 6, 855 4,831 4,217 1,581 
ei RN on sre 1,598: |a aser A 
Other West Indies................].........-e [ewe ween cence dI E EAE EE sua at 
Mexico... iov le c aan 25,540 9, 454 25, 964 14, 969 14,149 
Central America....................... 2,105 485 406 68 
South America.................... ees. b 273 440 1,001 1,720 
AS a 6, 805 5,753 43, 005 27,769 35, 061 
REV A o Veeder eres 22, 496 1,891 JAN Ae oe ee ad 2 ie Ut 
A A b 25,154 2,220 41, 426 27,477 34, 807 
A A eerte b112 436 1.12] A 
Asia (not specified).................... 9, 635 1,206 190 b 367 854 
TACs or 331 3 b 453 2,131 b25 
Australiad oco duis hei ugs pu 1,078 1,788 1,6909 1... 5 2s 
Oceanic islands. .......................Lu.. b 1,327 3,514 4, 250 3,262 (c) 
O Care tak oie dde b end 2,008 3,207 3,013 PA 
A A IE s Se Lets id b 1,356 1,416 1, 043 189 (€) 
AN Others € oc gece cas aaa ei n Sieg 4,730 1,944 476 b 392 b 4, 230 


a D. including Indian Territory in 1890. 

b Decrease. 

€ No increase estimated for the decade 1850-1860, since in 1850 the Oceanic and Pacific islands included 
Hawnii only. 

d Includes persons born abroad but country not specified, and persons born at sea under a foreign flag. 


The foregoing table presents an interesting record of the character 
of the increase of foreign-born population from census to census. 
For the first decade, 1850 to 1860, the countries furnishing the largest 
portions of the total increase were Germany and Ireland, with over 
600,000 each, and England and Canada. For the second decade, 1860 
to 1870, the leading countries in this regard were Germany, with over 
400,000, Ireland and Canada, with over 200,000 each, and England. 
For the third decade, 1870 to 1880, the leading countries were Ger- 
many, with nearly 300,000, Canada, with over 200,000, and England. 
For the fourth decade, 1880 to 1890, they were Germany, with over 
800,000, Sweden, Canada, and England, with over 200,000 each, and 
Russia, Norway, and Italy. For the fifth decade, 1890 to 1900, they 
were Italy, with 300,000, bons and Poland, with over 200,000 each, 
and Canada and Austria. During this decade, for the first time, there 
appear large decreases, especially among the leading countries of the 
earlier decades. Ireland lost 250,000, Germany over 100,000, and 
England 70,000. 

The table following shows the per cent of increase of foreign-born 
in each decade, by country of birth. 
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TABLE 12.—Per cent of increase in foreign-born population, by census decade and country 
of birth: 1850 to 1900. 








Country of birth. 1800 tO — [1870 to 1880.| 1860 to = 1850 to 1860. 

All foreign countries....................... 1.8 38.5 20.0 34.5 87.2 

Eüropë ouo venlcta ust eq ENSE RESP SU EE 10.6 39.6 16.4 29.7 87.3 

Northwest Europe....................- b 5.2 26.3 12.0 26.2 67.2 

United Kingdom.................. b 10.9 12.7 5.6 19.4 64.0 

Ireland as ui ds ee us leds b 13.7 .9 b.l 15.2 67.5 

Wal E E EE b 6.5 20.1 11.8 62.9 53.2 

England....................... b7.5 36.9 19.7 28.0 55.6 

Bcotland................-eeeee 93.6; 42.4 20.8 29.8 53.8 

Scandinavia... lees cree oe 13.8 112.0 82.2 233.0 301.6 

Denmark...................... 16.0 106.5 113.2 202.2 442.0 

ANNOLWEB A 4.3 11.6 59.1 159. 7 247.0 

Sweden..il6 ele e a hne 19.7 146.0 99.7 422.6 423.3 

Central Europe.......................- 12.5 48.2 21.2 37.2 129.6 

Hold. 28.2 40.9 24.1 65.5 187.2 

Delia E eee se 31.4: 45.7 23.8 38.4 590. 

LuxembUfg.....:.1. 4 a ui 5.2 b 77.5 121]: owe AO 

Switzerland... eere eo see ewes 13.1 17.4 17.9 40.9 | 299.2 

Germany............- eruere b 4.4 41.6 16.3 32.5 | 118.6 

RUSIA duae e RE CREE RE E ES 123.8 218.8 26.7 21.7 2, 549.2 

A but] ramis v 32.8 38.4 ILU A de 

Poland eiue were ar Us iux 160.0 203. 6 236.4 ¡A A 

Hünal y owe cee ce hero UESTRE er 133. 4 441.7 208.4 E —— — 

East Europ6....... cetacean exe exe p 166. 3 411.3 609.2 47.0 123.5 

Russi. usum IS 132.0 411.3 669.2 47.0 123. 5 

Southwest Europe....................- 96.9 92.8 10.2 9.3 109.1 

Portügal cis ke E eS. 91.3 96.6 19.2 10. 3 223.1 

JA A 14.0 17.0 31.7 b 9.5 36.3 

o ioco vel QeN b 7.9 5.8 b 8.1 5.9 103. 2 

Italy oo oo eon eat e p ENUEKE RI cee 165.1 310.0 158. 7 47.4 217.4 

Southeast Europe..................... 197.9 88.1 186.3 51.8 137.5 

(isse ii oh E — 351.2 143.2 99.0 18.9 281. 4 

Türke9. 2 stehe a aE E 438.9 52.6 299. 0 135.9 20.8 

Europe (not specified)................. b 82.1 219. 6 114.4 10.2 i oscar Eds 

America, outside United States............ 21.0 34.8 46.4 91.2 71.1 

Canada. c ooi oro 20.3 36.8 45.3 97.4 69.2 

English... oxc cad saws —— MO dda ILE PEE es E eds 

A ete cere SO ares ee c CE eee eee 

West Indies........................... 9.4 41.8 41.8 57.4 27.4 

CUDA RC A CK OMNE 330 

Other West Indies... oes e . P....................... Sets NES TRES PG Descende 

Mexico. u eios EE aa 32.8 13.8 61.2 54.5 106.2 

Central America. ...................... 220.9 68. 6 134.9 29.2 65.2 

South America........................ b 5.5 9. 6 28.1 9.3 1115 

Plo A A eee EE 6.1 5.3 66.7 75.5 3, 141.9 

E a E 981.5 471.6 449.4. EE dex idea ut taco s 

A MORS ORE e ipaa iret b 23.6 2.1 65.7 77.3 4, 592.0 

o A b 5.2 25.5 LON St cutie A 

Asia (not specifled).................... 426.3 114.4 22.0 b 29.8 226.5 

PM gar: NA A ÓN 15.0 .1 b 17.0 405.1 b 4.5 

Ausirilla o oso rcs a S ora IR a ERRORI A ERE 13.8 22.0 57.3 119.7 1:4: 2 S 
Oceanic islands............................ 510.1 36.6 79.5 156. 7 (e) 

Aantió ais .3 21.5 12. 3 220.8 E vt e eio R 
PaChi@ PP A A eds b 40.2 72.5 114.6 26.2 (¢) 

All otbersd,..............eeeeeee eee eee. 18.7 41.8 13.3 b 9. 8 , 01761.7 





ks including Indian Territory in 1890. 

)ecrease. 

He Nas estimated for the decade 1850-1860, since in 1850 the Oceanic and Pacific islands included 
awalionly. 


d Includes persons born abroad but country not specified, and persons born at sea under a forcign flag. 
72289 —voL 1—11 10 
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Although the foregoing percentages are very interesting as showing 
general immigration currents, they are apt to be misleading unless 
studied in relation to the absolute numbers which they represent. 
For instance, the increase of 4,592 per cent in number of Chinese 
during the first decade, 1850 to 1860, represented in absolute figures 
an increase of 34,807 persons, while in the decade 1870 to 1880, when 
the increase in numbers was larger, being 41,426, the increase in 
percentage was notably less, being 65.7 per cent. 

In northwest Europe Irish immigration was the earliest and also 
the first to subside, there being a decrease of 0.1 per cent during 
the decade 1870 to 1880. The Welsh, Scotch, and English show a 
decrease for the first time from 1890 to 1900. The increase in Scan- 
dinavians bids fair to change to & decrease; especially is this true of 
the Norwegians, who show only a 4.3 per cent increase during the 
decade 1890 to 1900. 

In centra] Europe Germany has been the most important source 
of immigration since 1850, but during the decade 1890 to 1900 there 
was a decrease of 4.4 per cent in number of German immigrants in the 
United States, although in the preceding decade the increase was 41.6 

er cent, representing nearly a million persons (818,152). The 

ohemians, though of the earlier immigration, still increase steadily 
the last decade showing a 32.8 per cent increase. Austria and 
Hungary, sources of recent immigration, show increases of 123.8 and 
133.4 per cent, respectively, eing the decade 1890 to 1900. The rate 
of increase of persons born in what was formerly Poland (including 
Austrian, Prussian, and Russian Poland) was 160 per cent during the 
decade 1890 to 1900. 

Other European countries which may be looked to as sources of 
future immigration show percentage increases in the decade 1890 to 
1900 as follows: Russia (including Finland), 166.3; Portugal, 91.3; 
Italy, 165.1; Greece, 351.2, and Turkey, 438.9. 

Canada and Mexico are steady contributors to our population, 
showing increases of 20.3 and 32.8 per cent, respectively, during the 
decade 1890 to 1900. 

Chinese immigration came to a standstill during the decade 1880 to 
1890, after the first exclusion laws were passed in 1882, and in the 
decade 1890 to 1900 the Chinese in the United States decreased 23.6 
per cent. Japanese immigration has just begun to be numerically 
significant, as indicated by an increase of 981.5 per cent during the 
decade 1890 to 1900, or 22,496 persons. 
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CONCENTRATION IN CITIES. 


DISTRIBUTION BY CLASS OF PLACE OF RESIDENCE. 


In 1900 the 10,341,276 foreign-born residing in continental United 
States were distributed by class of place of residence as indicated in 
the following table: 


TABLE 13.—Dtstribution of foreign-born population of continental United States, by 
class of place of residence: 1900. 




















Per cent 
Class of place of residence. Number. | distribu- 
tion. 

Total eiie tote ieee D el erecta ence 10, 341, 276 100.0 
— — — VÉ 
Cities of 2,500 OF OV oii cheese ba ee ava o uie siete eee a eee seuss 6, 859, 078 66.3 
100:000 GF OVEE. uu bees cece swe eek ie cece eh a ie I ERAT ; 8 
25.000 to 100,000: veces REPERIO ia e ed cL ILLE CE 1,122,196 10.8 
8 000 Lo Za 000 a a Re aXe 953,8 9.2 
4 000 to NL EM 419.866 4.6 
2:500 td-34 T NA A i aAA ege 295. 104 2.9 
Smaller cities and country districts..............................eeeeeeeee eere eee 3, 482,198 33.7 


From the preceding table it will be seen that 38.8 per cent of the 
foreign-born population of continental United States in 1900 resided 
in cities having at least 100,000 inhabitants. The percentage in 
cities having & population of from 25,000 to 100,000 was 10.8, making 
the total percentage in cities having at least 25,000 inhabitants 49.6, 
or practically one-half. The percentage in smaller cities, having a 
population of from 2,500 to 25,000, was 16.7, or one-sixth, and in 
country districts 33.7, or one-third. 

To gauge the degree of concentration in cities indicated by these 
perennes it is necessary to introduce corresponding percentages 

or the native population, which is done in the following table: 


TABLE 14.—Per cent distribution of native and foreign born population of continental 
United States, by class of place of residence: 1900. 











Class of place of residence. Quia POEM 

Total Tc 100.0 
Cities of 2,500 or over ceu vea ese A A PEE SM OPENS 66.3 
100.000 OF OV G8 ics Po Ss heck Sosa 38.8 
25:000-£0:100.0000. AN A LM MA win ah ages E E 10.8 
5:000 10: 29:000 foe is i Ret sepe Seed eee E TEXAQ RE Que X aee d Genes 9.2 
4,000 TOS ODO secre 4.6 
2:900 tO 4, OO o dia ee Ra ote Used ee eu uaa edd ei 2.9 
Smaller cities and country distriets........... .......... ............................ 33.7 


The preceding table shows clearly that the foreign-born population 
of continental United States is concentrated in cities to a much 
grcater degree than the native e deret Of the total foreign-born 
population, 66.3 per cent reside in cities having & population of at 
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least 2,500, but only 36.1 per cent of the native population are so 
classed. The larger the cities, the — the disparity between the 
percentages of foreign-born population and of native population 
residing in such cities. 

The following table exhibits the concentration of foreign-born in 
cities from a somewhat different angle. There is shown the total 
population for each class of cities and for country districts in conti- 
nental United States, the foreign-born population, and the ratio of 
foreign-born to total. 


TABLE 15.— Total population and number and per cent of foreiqn-born, in continental 
inited States, by class of place of residence: 1900. 


—— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — eee 























| Forcign-born. 
Total 
Class of place of residence. populaar | 
Number. | Per cent. 
OURS AAA 75, 994,575 | 10,341,276 13. 6 
Cities of 2,500 or over....................L.eu.. - 30,583,411 | 6,859,078 2.4 
TOO OA A a aa 14,208,347 | 4,008, 085 28.2 
25,000 TO 100 000 ida oni Ire Rm e RE iaa 6,509,965 | 1,122,196 20.4 
S000 10 25 000 a 6,273, 887 , 827 18.1 
4:000 tOR M a DA A ARA 3,380, 193 479, 866 14.2 
2:900 tO 1 000. o A AA A ia a 2,211,019 295.104 , 13.3 
Smaller cities and country districts. ........................ lees eese. | 45,411,164 | 3,482,198 7.7 


The ratio of the foreign-born population to the total population of 
continental United States is shown by the preceding table to be 13.6 

er cent. The percentage for cities having at least 2,500 inhabitants 
is 22.4 and that for country districts is 7.7. The percentage of 
foreign-born is thus three times as great in cities as in country 
districts. By class of city, the percentage of foreign-born decreases 
regularly with the size of city. In cities of at least 100,000 popula- 
tion the percentage of foreign-born is 28.2; in cities of 25,000 to 
100,000 it is 20.4 ; 1n cities of 8,000 to 25,000, 18.1; in cities of 4,000 to 
8,000, 14.2; and in cities of 2,500 to 4,000, 13.3. 

The next table compares the native white of native parentage, 
native white of foreign parentage, and foreign-born white, as regards 
the number and percentage residing, in 1900, in cities having at least 
25,000 inhabitants. Figures for foreign-born white are used in pref- 
erence to those for all foreign-born, as furnishing & more accurate 
basis of comparison with native white population. 


TABLE 16.— White population in cities of continental United States, by nativity: 1900. 









In nS naine 3 pop. 
or 

Toal | ie 

Nativity. white 


population. 


Number. | Per cent. 








66, 809,196 | 18, 529,154 
ped 






27.7 
Native-born (both parents native-born)..................-.eee eee eese | 40,949, 362. 6,621,617. 16.2 
Native-born (one or both parents foreign-born). ...................... 15.646,017 | 6,833,875 43.0 
FP OFC bOFBl a ee eo obedience ose sce | 10, 213,817 | 5,073,662 49.7 
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The preceding table shows that the greater the remove of a class 
from native white stock the greater is the percentage of that class 
in large cities. The proportion of each class of white population in 
cities of the specified size in 1900 is as follows: Native white of native 
parentage, 16.2 per cent; native white of foreign parentage (i. e., first 
remove), 43.6 d cent; foreign-born white (i. e., second remove), 
49.7 per cent. The percentage for the three classes combined is 27.7. 

The table next presented shows the increase in native and foreign 
born population, 1890 to 1900, and the extent to which this increase 
is found in cities and in country districts: 


TABLE 17.— Number and per cent distribution of native and foreign born ponulation, and 
number and per cent of increase, by class of place of residence: 1890 and 1900. 





Population. 
Increase, 1890-1900. 
Class of place of residence. Native-born. Foreign-born. 
Native- Forcign- 
1900. 1890. | 1900. | 1890. bord. bon 
JJJ 65,653,200 | 53,008,154 | 10,341,276 | 9,249,560 | 11,055,145 ' 1,001,716 
Cities of 2,500 or over.......... 23,724,333 | 16,880,232 ' 6,859,078 — 5,679,135 | 6,844,101 | 1,179, 943 
100.000 or over............ 10, 200, 262 | 6,613,312 | 4,008,085 — 3,084,648 | 3, 586, 950 923, 437 
25,000 to 100,000........... 4,387,769 | 3,294,329 1,122, 196 997,279 | 1,093, 440 124,917 
8,000 to 25.000. .oooooooo.o. 4,320,060 | 3,357,180 + "953.827 | 897.877 | 962,880 55, 950 
4,000 to 8.000.............. 2,900,327 | 2,020,453 479,866 428,836 870, N74 51,020 
2,500 to 4,000 .............. 1,915,915 | 1,594,958 | 295, 104 270, 485 - 320.957 | 24,619 
Smaller cities and country | | 
districis..2..2oocooeisr Sere 41,928,966 | 36,817,022 ; 3,482,198 | 3,570,425 | 5,111,044 | a 88, 227 


| 


Per cent distribution of population. 
Per cent of increase, 




















NA 1890-1900. 
Class of place of residence. Native-born. Foreign-born. 
' Native- Forcign- 
1900. 1890. 1900. | 1890. Dorn born 
Total. oeil eere LEES | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 22.3 | 1.8 
Cities of 2,500 or over.......... | 36. 1 31.4 | 66.3 | 61.4 | 40.5 | 20.8 
100,000 of over............ 15.5 . 12.3 | 38.8 | 33. 4 54.2 29.9 
25,000 to 100,000........... 6.7 6.1 10.8 10.8 33.2 12.5 
8,000 to 25.000. ....... LL... 6.6 6.3 9.2 | 9.7 28.7 6.2 
4,000 to 8.000.............. 4.4 3.7 4.6 | 4.6 43.5 11.9 
2,500 to 4,000. ............. 2.9 3.0 2.9 | 2.9 20. 1 9.1 
Bmaller cities and country | 
districts.................... 63.9 68. 6 | 33.7 38. 6 13.9 a 2.5 
a Decrease. 


The preceding table shows that of a total of 10,341,276 foreign- 
born persons in continental United States in 1900, 6,859,078, or 66.3 
per cent, resided in cities of 2,500 or over. The number residing in 
smaller cities and in country districts, 3,482,198, constituted 33.7 
per cent, or slightly over one-third, of the total foreign-born. Almost 
exact)y inverse proportions are found among the native population, 
however, 63.9 per cent of & total of 65,653,299 residing in the smaller 
cities and country districts, and 36.1 per cent in the larger cities. 
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Of the total native population 15.5 per cent were in cities of over 
100,000; of the total oreen born 38.8 per cent were in such cities. 

Comparing the figures for 1890 and 1900 it will be seen that in 
cities of 100,000 or over the native population shows an increase of 
3,586,950, or & percentage increase of 54.2. "This was sufficient to 
cause an advance in the proportion living in such cities from 12.3 
per cent of the total native in 1890 to 15.5 per cent in 1900. "The 
number of foreign-born living in cities of 100,000 increased 29.9 
per cent between 1890 and 1900 and the proportion in cities of this 
size advanced from 33.4 per cent of the total foreign-born in 1890 to 
38.8 per cent in 1900. 

These figures indicate that there was a tendency toward concen- 
tration in the largest cities on the part of both native and foreign 
born. In the smaller cities and country districts, however, although 
the native-born show an absolute increase of 5,111,044, or 13.9 per 
cent, the foreign-born show a decrease of 2.5 per cent. The increase 
in native population in country districts was not sufficient to maintain 
its position relative to the MES CI population, however, the pro- 

ortion in country districts declining from 68.6 per cent of the total 
in 1890 to 63.9 per cent in 1900. 

The increase in foreign-born is an increase in city population 
entirely, and mostly in large city population. "The increase in native- 
born, however, was more equally proportioned between cities and 
country districts. 

These figures for native-born include negroes, native whites of 
native parentage, and native whites of foreign parentage, and there- 
fore do not throw any light upon the relative positions of native 
whites of native parentage and those of foreign parentage. The 
growth and distribution of these two classes of whites in comparison 
with foreign whites are shown in the table following. 
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When the native white population is separated into two classes & 
striking contrast is seen in the distribution between city and country, 
for while 29.9 per cent of the native white of native parentage are in 
cities of at least 2,500 population and 70.1 per cent in the country, 
the distribution of the native white of foreign parentage shows 60.5 

er cent in such cities and only 39.5 per cent in the country. The 

oreign-born white show & larger measure of concentration 1n cities 
than either of the other classes, 66.4 per cent of them being in cities 
and 33.6 per cent in the country. It should be noted that the word 
cities as here used is restricted to the cities having not less than 2,500 
inhabitants, while the term country includes the smaller cities as well 
as the distinctively country districts. 

Comparing 1890 and 1900 it will be seen that native whites of 
foreign parentage show the highest rates of increase in both city and 
country, or 40 per cent and 23.1 per cent, respectively. The increases 
for native whites of native parentage were 37.4 per cent in city popu- 
lation and 12.3 per cent in the country. The forein white popula- 
tion increased 21 per cent in cities, but show a decrease of 2.4 per 
cent in the country. 

If the increases in city and country are considered relative to the 
total increases it will be found that of a total increase of 6,473,646 
in the native whites of native parentage, the cities of 100,000 or over 
contributed 1,481,028, or slightly over one-fifth, and the country 
3,138,162, or nearly one-half. Among native whites of foreign par- 
entage, of a total increase of 4,142,342 persons, 1,870,766, or slightly 
less than one-half, represented an increase in cities of at least 100,000 
population, and 1,160,591, or a little over one-fourth, an increase in 
the country. Among foreign white, however, the net increase of 
1,091,950 persons is almost all accounted for by the increase of 
925,791 in cities of 100,000 or over, while in the country there was 
a decrease of 85,594 foreien white. The increase of foreign white 
was exclusively an increase of city population; the increase of native 
whites of foreign parentage was over two-thirds in the cities, while 
the increase of native whites of native parentage was nearly one- 
half in the country, this last proportion being, however, somewhat 
lower than might be expected when the fact is considered that 74.1 
per cent of this class were in the country in 1890. 


CONCENTRATION BY PRINCIPAL FOREIGN NATIONALITIES. 


The “ principal foreign nationalities” include 16 European and the 
2 Canadian nationalities that have emigrated to the United States 
in greatest numbers. 
he following table gives the number of each principal foreign 
nationality residing in continental United States in 1900, and the 
ercentage in cities having in 1890 & population of 25,000 or over. 
his table utilizes the 1890 classification of cities in order to furnish 
& basis of comparison with the corresponding percentages for the 
year 1890. 
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Tame 19.— Number and per cent of total population of continental United States in 
cities having in 1890 a population of 25,000 or over, by country of birth: 1900. 








In cities having a population of 
25,000 or over in 1890. 





Country of birth. Tt 
Number | Percent | Per cent 
in 1900. in 1900. | in 1890. 

All Countries a ulii I a Ie E REL EAT CREME 75,994,573 | 18, 582, 151 24.5 22.3 
Continental United 8tates....................- eee cree eee 65, 653. 299 | 13,691,377 20.9 18 6 
All foreign countries............-.........leeeeeeee A lee 10,341,276 | 4,890,774 47.3 441 
ItilssSIk cts 26 ee aas a ee 486, 367 320, 368 73.4 a 57.9 
DCA oss pelis 484.027 290, 040 61.2 5& 8 
Poland iuo A a ix eee ele hee esu a 383, 497 b 229, 887 60.0 57.1 
Ireland x mee ve oak toss Ed esr ONSE Eau Ed 1,615,459 966, 159 59.8 56. 0 
Bobe c. 2 zw awe mee rex CERA side 1560, 891 8), 498 51.3 48.3 
A e ass sek oS nass eque pou NEN sedes Ae omen ee eee 725. 907 136,915 49.6 48.3 
Germaly vise on bch duci O eed ei Et 2, 603, 418 1,297.471 48. 7 47.7 
Ero A II A M e dames 104, 197 50, 105 48.1 45.7 
LO AAA 145,714 69, 440 7.7 44.8 
England. E A 810,513 369. 776 44.0 40.7 
Bcotlati e cuo oae e E eR Se ehhh eee as 233,524 101, SH 43.6 41.2 
Canada (English)... esee RA e Re t E iesin che 181, 741 201.332 37.1 c 31.4 
Switzerland a 115, 593 39, 534 34. 2 31.2 

Canada(French).. eee cec eee reas 395. 000 132, 253 33.5 (e) 
A A A A CHER a a dd LE 512,014 187, 496 32.8 31.8 
bn met" mM 93. 586 26, 540 28. 4 25. 8 
Denmark. a St See oe 153,803 37,439 24.3 23.2 
NORWAY Sido te eee ess Be oe et eet ee Sates 336, 388 70,845 21.1 20. 8 


a Including Finland. 
b Including German, Austrian, and Russian Poland, and Poland unknown. 
e French and English Canadians not given separately in 1890. 


It will be seen from the foregoing table that the nationalities vary 
greatly in their tendency to concentrate in large cities. Probabl 
this is mainly due to differences in national characteristics, although 
to some degree it may be attributable to differences in periods of 
immigration. The Russians, with 73.4 per cent in large cities, the 
Italians, with 61.2 per cent, and the Poles, with 60 per cent, are all of 
the newer class of immigrants. On the other hand, the Danes and 
Norwegians, who have the smallest percentage in cities, were by no 
means the earliest immigrants to this country. The Germans, who 
are numerically the most important of the 18 nationalities, and 
represent an earlier immigration, reside in large cities to the extent 
of 48.7 per cent, a percentage almost exactly midway between the 
highest and lowest in the table. The Irish, who are the second most 
important nationality, have the high percentage of 59.8, although 
they are of an older class of immigrants and might be expected to be 
considerably dispersed. The third most important nationality, the 
English, are also an older type of immigrants, and have the com- 
da low percentage of 44. A comparison of the figures for 
1890 and 1900 shows an increasing percentage in cities for every 
nationality as well as for the total population. 
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AGE. 


The following table shows the distribution of each age group, by 
nativity: 


TABLE 2).—Per cent distribution of each age group, in continental United States, by 
nativity: 1900. 





t 
Native Native 
white white (one 
(both or both Foreign | Total col- 








Age group. parents parents white. ored.a 
native- oreign- 
born). born). 
BA no (mH .9 20. 6 13. 4 12.1 
I! 

Under add 59. 6 26. 2 .6 13. 6 
nanc PC" | 58.3 26.1 1.7 13. 9 
I0 10 E P | §7.7 24.6 3.9 13.9 
19:L04 0 ooo ies E sen wine 56. 0 23. 1 7.4 13. 4 
20 10 21 ol ses PERO os Ra eeu iiie o | 51.9 21.9 12.5 13. 7 
25.1020... A A A | 49.1 22.3 16. 8 11.7 
3010 A O aue Ra E UE 47.9 21.1 21.1 9.9 
3510 00 A A O 46. 3 19. 8 23.7 10. 2 
ROO ms 49.6 18. 4 22.7 9. 3 
A eeu eM E i 51.7 13. 8 24.3 10.1 
E LRS qa "LT LI 52.7 9.5 27.3 10.5 
ace NM | 54.5 7.9 29.1 8.6 
DU tO A O EE Eid aas | 53.9 6.1 30. 4 9.5 
OO TO A A A O es E Rat j| 55.3 4.9 31. 5 8.2 
niin? RD A | 55.3 4.2 31.9 8.6 
(inr MEM MENTRE M ate ete oc | 57.0 4.3 30. 6 8.1 
BRÜTO A erFa V eR E dae we TREES DA ave 57.4 4.5 27.5 10.7 
¿o de 53.9 4.6 23.9 17.5 
Ago UDKNOWU a a ERAS Mel ews | 55. 9 4.1 12. 4 27.7 


a Negro, Indian, and Mongolian. 


American stock of native white parentage constitutes 53.9 per cent 
of the total population of the United States. The highest percent- 
age (59.6) of this class is found in the group of persons under 5 years, 
the proportion by age groups regularly decreasing until the group 
'*85 to 39 years” is reached, which group stands sweet in percent- 
age (46.3) of native white parentage. Thereafter, until the age of 
85 years is reached, there is a gradual though irregular rise. 

he proportion of native white persons of foreign parentage, also 
is largest (26.2 per cent) in the age group ''under 5 years.’ With 
the exception of one group (25 to 29 years), every group shows a 
decrease as the age increases until the age of 75 years is reached. 
Just the opposite. is true of the foreign-born white (immigrants), 
however, the age group ''under 5 years” constituting less than 1 per 
cent (0.6), and an increase in per cent of the total population taking 
place with every advance by age group except one (40 to 44 years), 
until the age of 75 years is reached, the highest percentage being 31.9 
in the group ‘‘70 to 74 years." 
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The following table shows the per cent distribution, by age group, 
of the population comprised in each class of nativity: 


TABLE 21.—Population and per cent distribution, 1n continental United States, by na- 
tivity and age group: 1900. 


















Population. 
i Native 
Age group. NAE s white (one 
All (both par- | 9t both Foreign Total 
classes. p arents white. colored.a 
ents nativ oreign- 
rn). born). 

All ages b....... e coec eee rr enr 75,793,990 | 40,837,331 | 15,637,876 | 10,188,937 9,129,847 
Under iii -33. 681,074 | 19,534,444 | 8,453,389 | 1,072,872 | 4,620,369 
2010 44$... cereo er 28, 632, 443 | 14,077,733 6, 003, 381 5,334,072 3,217,257 
OOO MERANDDREN ON DIDI NEN REANO 10.399,976 | 5,509,927 | 1,039,960 | 2,831,646 | 1,018, 442 
65 OF OVOEA ooi oue wEeunZAE SA ER E RS Ed 3,080,498 | 1,715, 226 141, 146 950, 347 273,779 

Per cent distribution. 
Native 
Age group. O white (one 
All (both par-| °° both Forcign Total 
clases. | enton ivo parents white. colored. a 
oreign- 
born). rn). 

AILAgos A E cu. ees 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Vnder AAA KEW No x uice ac 44.4 47.8 54.1 10. 5 50.6 
201044... 666 37.8 34.5 38. 4 52.4 35.2 
4510.04. A 13.7 13. 5 6. 6 27.8 11.2 
RN A e cR Eos de sema ee au | 4.1 4.2 .9 9.3 3.0 

o Negro, Indian, and Mongolian. b Exclusive of persons of unknown age. 


Of the total population of the United States, 44.4 per cent, or 9 of 
every 20 persons, are under 20 years of age, while the number of those 
in the most active period of life (20 to 44 years of age) constitutes 
37.8 per cent, or over one-third of the total population. 

Among the native whites having both parents native there is a 
slightly higher percentage (47.8) under 20 years of age, while the 
percentage (34.5) from 20 to 44 years of age is lower than the corre- 
sponding proportion in the total population. 

Among the foreign-born white the proportion in the active period 
of life (20 to 44) constitutes over one-hal? (52.4 per cent) of the total 
foreign white population. Considering the fact that only 10.5 per 
cent of this class are under 20 years of age, it would seem that the net 
angu or economic gain from this class would be greater than 

rom any other if considered alone. However, in this connection 

must be considered the second generation of foreign parentage, 
represented by the native whites having one or both parents foreign- 
born. Of this class 54.1 per cent, or more than one-half of the total, 
are under 20 years of age. Nevertheless this class has a larger per- 
centage (38.4) in the most active period of life (20 to 44) than has the 
class of whites of native parentage, and a smaller percentage over 45 
years of age than either of the other classes of white population. 
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The colored population has about the same percentage (35.2) in 
the age group 20 to 44 years as have the native whites of native par- 
entage, but a larger percentage (50.6) under 20 years of age, and a 
slightly less proportion over 45 years of age, or 14.2 per cent as com- 
pared with 17.7 per cent among the native whites of native parentage. 


VOTING AGE AND CITIZENSHIP. 


The figures for voting age and citizenship are not, of course, 
restricted to the number of actual voters, but comprise all those of 
the male sex who would be eligible to vote apart from educational, 
residential, or other limitations imposed by the national and state 
governments. : 

The following table shows the per cent increase of males of voting 
age, by nativity: 


TABLE 22.—Per cent increase of males of voting age, by nativity: 1890 to 1900. 














Males of voting age. Increase. 

Nativity. 0 
1900. 1890. Number. | Per cent. 
Totala Tr 21,102,982 | 16,940,311 | 4,162,671 24.6 
Native white (both parents native-born)................ 10,535,748 | 8,807,223 | 1,728,525 19.6 
Native white (one or both parents foreign-born).......... 3,458,556 | 2,150,273 | 1,308, 283 60. 8 
Forcie mM IAS aa tue scale PEE: 4,914,173 | 4,212,360 671,813 15.8 
A ECC Seasons 2,194,505 | 1,740,455 454, 050 26.1 

a Exclusive of Indian Territory and Indian reservations. b Negro, Indian, and Mongolian. 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that native white males 
of native parentage at least 21 years of age show an increase of 
1,728,525, or 19.6 per cent, during the decade. The native white 
of foreign parentage show & smaller numerical increase, 1,308,283, 
but their percentage increase, 60.8, was over three times as large as 
that of the whites of native parentage. Immigrant whites increased 
only 15.8 per cent, or 671,813 in actual numbers, while the colored 
races show an increase of 26.1 per cent, or slightly over one-fourth. 

The following table shows, for the States specified, the per cent 
forcign-born in the male population 21 years of age or over, 1890 and 
1900. 
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. TABLE 23.— Per cent of foreign-born in the total — 21 years of age or over 
of specified States: 1890 and 1900. 





Male population 21 years of age or over. 


1900. 1890. 
Btates.a 
Foreign-born. Foreign-born. 
Total (SSS otak. — — — 


Number. | Per cent. Number. Por cent. 


— —— — — — —— TERN et 


Continental United States..., 21,134,299 | 5,010,286 23.7 | 16,940, 311 | 4,348.459 * 25.7 








——— — —MM—————— DM 





North Dakota.................... 95.217 55,873 55.7 55.059 30,314 61.9 
Minnesota...... lesse eese 506,794 261,026 51.5 376,036 221,309 55.9 
WisCOnSiIN. occ cece eee ee cee 570,715 251.527 45.1 461,722 244, 284 2.9 
Monarca ari 101,931 43, 694 42.9 65,415 29,073 45.8 
Rhode Island..................... 127.141 51,324 42.1 100,017 40, 185 40.2 
Califürnin. ve cce nn rovs 544,087 225,210 41.4 462,289 232,135 50.2 
Massachusetts.............e.uluu. 843, 465 347,731 41.2 065, 009 257,094 38.7 
Nevada ct 17.710 7,187 40.6 20.451 10,770 51.4 
South Dakota..................... 112, 681 45, 002 40. 5 96.765 42,914 44.3 
New A A 2,184,005 838, 136 38.4 | 1,769,049 655, 462 38.7 
Connecticut.........l.uluu.u..uu.. 280, 340 107,092 35.2 224,002 78,419 35.0 
Du Ak ari ong hr kane pee 67,172 25, 233 37.6 | 54,471 24,525 45.0 
MichigAM...oooccoccococcncncocnco oo 719,478 252.125 36.4 1 617.445 248.317 40.2 
New Jersey... 0.02000. cece eee cece 555, 608 198,161 35.7. 413,530 145.047 35.1 
E Deve 195, 572 69, 382 35.5 146,918 57.920 39.4 
Tino cla .. . ! ! 1, 401, 456 468, S82 33.5. 1,072,663 390,317 36. 4 
ATISONBL. O O 44,081 13,775 31.2 23, 606 10,031 42.3 
A A y es RR e 301,001 91,130 30.3 301,500 95.575 31.8 
Wyoming.............. C PUE 37,508 11,335 20.9 27,044 9, 102 34.0 
Orexon. c eec oo E oder quid E ous 144. 446 42, 523 29.4 111,744 37,415 33.5 
A O 53,932 15,747 29.2 31,490 11,705 37.2 
Color alo — 185. 708 51,773 27.9 164,920 50, 340 30. 5 
Pennsylvania.....o.oooooomommo... 1,817,239 487,149 26.8. 1,401.569 397, 440 21.2 
New Hampshire.................. 130, 987 34, 888 26.6 118,135 26,047 22.0 
Iaa E 035.298 158.025 24.9: 520,332 155,070 29.9 
a A cee temas as 108. 356 20, 891 19.3 101,097 19, 686 19.4 
Dala 1,212,223 226, 254 18.7 + 1,016,464 218,541 21.5 
Maine. A ERNUERMM 217. 663 38,732 17.8 201.241 30,470 15.1 
Kunsas........... . .. . ............ 413, 786 67,025 16.2 383, 231 73,065 19. 1 
New Mexico-..................... 55, 067 7,585 13.8 44.951 6.757 15.0 
Maryland. iisceeceee eerte 321.903 42. 687 13.3] 210,738 42,589 15.7 
MiScouri . ... ... . ... ... . ..333 856, 654 113,025 |^ 13.2 705, 718 120,737 17.1 
Delaware... 20.00... cece cece eee ee 54,018 6,816 12.6 47.559 6,152 12.9 
District of Columbia.............. K3, 823 10,101 12.1 64, 505 9,242 14.3 
TONNS lcu olen Sue ROUEN UE eid 737,768 87,169 11.8 535, 042 75,248 14.0 
Indiana........................ 720, 206 73,317 10.2 595, 066 73, 358 12.3 





a States in which at least 10 per cent of the total male population 21 years of age or over in 1900 was 
foreign-born. 

The four States having the highest percentages of foreign-born in 
the total male population of voting age are North Dakota (58.7 per 
cent), Minnesota (51.5 per cent), Wisconsin (45.1 per cent), and 
Montana (42.9 per cent), all these States touching the Canadian 
border between the Rocky Mountains and Lake Michigan. The 
States with the largest numbers of foreign-born of voting age are 
New York with 838,136, Pennsylvania with 487,140, Illinois with 
468,882, and Massachusetts with 347,731, these figures constitutin 
38.4, 26.8, 33.5, and 41.2 per cent of the total male populations o 
voting age in the respective States. The States with the lowest per- 
centages are generally in the South or Middle West. 

Comparing 1900 with 1890 it will be seen that decreases in the per 
cent of foreign-born are the rule, increases occurring in only six 
States, viz, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, and Maine. 

The table next presented shows the per cents naturalized or havin 
first papers in the foreign-born population 21 years of age or over o 
specified States. 
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TABLE 24.—Per cent naturalized and per cent having first papers in the foreign-born 
male population 21 years of age or over of specified States: 1890 and 1900. 


Foreign-born male population 21 years of age or over. 


1900. 1890. 
States.a Per cent— Per cent— 
Total. | Natural- | Having Total Natural- Having 
ized papers ized papers. 

Continental United States.......| 5,010,286 56.9 8.2 | 4,348,459 58.5 5.4 
TWA iS 158, 025 74.4 | 3.6 155, 670 68.9 4.5 
MiInnDé30(0.... cos ez ACER EE cowie 261,026 63.8 | 13.7 221, 63.7 11.6 
M'ISCOHSIIE S Oed et cy 257, 527 47.0 30.0 j 64.7 11.6 
South Dakota......................... 45, 602 58.6 17.4 42,914 66.7 13.2 
North Dakota......................... 55,873 50.5 ]8.9 30, 314 48.9 20.3 
Nebraska............... ............. 91, 130 59.5 15.8 95,875 61.5 8.7 
Missouri ana ts Cee Mewes 113,025 69.8 4.6 120, 737 67.0 3.4 
e A e fre 4 .. ........... 73,317 60. 6 13.4 , 358 75.9 4.7 
District of Columbla.................. 10,101 67.1 6.5 9, 242 60.8 1.8 
A fei LXXX A 468, 882 69.7 3.5 390, 317 62.1 4.3 
Ohio. A E DM E 220,254 69. 6 3.1 218, 841 70.3 2.5 
Kansas.............. .................. 67, 025 61. 6 10.9 73, 065 60.4 6.6 
Colorad ri aai 51,773 57.4 14.2 50, 340 58.5 7.3 
Michiana — 262,125 58. 6 11.9 248, 317 58.8 8.9 
MAT dica a 42, 687 67.0 3.0 42, 61.8 3.3 
MONTADA: .......... li e dd 43, 694 60.3 9.2 29, 973 49. 9 16.0 
A 25, 233 62.7 5.3 24,525 59.6 6.4 
Idaho neie a O 15, 747 58.0 8.9 11, 705 55.2 7.2 
W VOIE. coc cesses prp a ore Se 11, 335 55.2 9.8 9,192 47.6 11.7 
Washington...............-ceeeeee eee 69, 382 57.0 8.0 57, 950 51.2 11.8 
NeW YOIE. ecce e bette IR DES RE E 838, 136 57.5 7.1 685, 462 60.7 3.3 
Delaware AA 6,816 60. 4 4.1 6, 152 56.8 1.9 
New Jersey.......... ....... .. ....... 198, 161 55.3 6.5 145,047 60.3 3.4 
ÜlTexaS. oec 87,169 43.1 17.9 15, 248 54.4 5.4 
OTePOll cadres A d e ah mac 42, 523 51.4 8.4 37,415 47.6 7.2 
Nevadü. rei 7,187 52.3 3.6 10, 770 54.1 2.5 
Rhode Island......................... 54,324 51.3 3.8 40,185 38.8 3.9 
Californias so oce eve eo 225,270 50.8 4.2 232, 135 43.3 4.2 
Pennsylvania......................... 487,140 48.2 5.7 397, 440 53.2 3.8 
Connecticut... irere e rare 107, 092 49.3 4.6 78, 419 49.4 2.7 
New Mexid00.......ooooooooomocaconnmo. 7,585 47.3 5.8 6,757 52.9 4.5 
VETO in catas 20, 891 45.8 3.1 19, 686 47.0 2.5 
MassachusettS.......oomommooommmom.... 347,731 43.5 4.3 257, 094 43.8 2.5 
New Hampshire...................... 33, 888 40.2 2.4 26, 047 38.9 2.6 
D Saya) a1: POE E A EE 13,775 34.9 4.8 10, 031 38.8 2.2 
MAD DECRE eas caked vi 34.3 2.0 30, 470 36.5 1.8 


a States in which at least 10 per cent of the total male population 21 years of age or over in 1900 was for- 
eign-born. The ranking of the States is according to the percentage of the foreign-born either naturalized 
or having first papers in 1900. 


The five States which rank highest in the proportion of the foreign- 
born male population of voting age having either first or second 
naturalization papers are Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the two 
Dakotas. All these States are in the northwest, and the proportion 
having either first or second papers is over 75 per cent of the 
foreign-born males of voting age in each State. The next ten 
States in order (including the District of Columbia) have percentages 
ranging from 70 in Maryland to 75.3 in Nebraska, eight of these ten 
being 1n the West or Middle West. "The next five States in order are 
Rocky Mountain States in the northwest, and the proportions having 
either first or second papers range from 65 per cent in Washington 
to 69.5 per cent in Montana. The percentages of the — 
States range from 36.3 in Maine to 64.6 in New York, all of these wit 
the exception of Delaware being either in the North Atlantic division, 
which comprises the great majority of recent immigrants, or in those 
sections in which the Chinese or Mexicans are present in large pro- 
portions. 
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The following table shows the per cent of foreign-born in the male 
A eia 21 years of age or over of specified States and cities, 1890 
and 1900: 


TABLE 25.—Per cent of foreign-born in the male population 21 years of age or over of 
specified States and cities: 1890 and 1900. 





1900. 1890. 


— — 


Total Foreign-born. Total Foreign-born. 





States and cities. a ; number number 

of males | ——— —— — ————-| of males 

21 years 21 years 
ofage | Number.| Per cent. | ofaze |Number., Per cent. 

or over. or Over 

MassachusettS.......oooooooomcomocesconos. 843,465 | 347,731 41.2 | 665,009 | 257,094 38. 7 
O oio sae uesuasezesdssoveuui sis 176, 068 jt 40.9 | 137,910 63,731 46. 2 
WY OFCOS (Ol ico a ccc cons cir , 143 16,653 46.6 25,274 11,324 448 
all RIVA. as eor Izwn VERRE , 842 17,810 66. 4 18, 993 12, 705 66. 9 
A ON NER ME MEAS 27,059 15, 362 56.8 , 505 10,970 53.5 
Cambridge.....................- eere 26, 864 j 45.7 20,211 9, 428 46. 6 
LAWIPIIGO. 25 o boc ao 17,813 11,147 62. 6 11,942 7,314 61.2 
New Bedford.......................... 17,162 9, 354 54.5 11,367 5,012 44.1 
HOLlYOKE, scada , 79 7,186 60. 9 9, 083 5, 782 63. 7 
O A C E LER DIS 9, 102 4, 265 40:9. A A es E CHE. 
Gloucester.................eeee eee eee 9, 245 4, 738 5) AA pep nus EUR NR 
Rhode Island............................. 127,144 54, 324 427 | 100,017 40, 185 40.2 
ə Pawtucket..................... eere. 11,075 5, 285 47.7 7,538 3, 506 47.2 
Woonsocket..... 0... .. ccc cece ce eee , 363 4,477 00:8 AA E AA 
Connecticut... eee lite e 280,340 | 107,092 38.2 | 224,092 78,419 35.0 
Bridgęgeport. .. .... nadas ca oe 21,952 10, 022 45.7 14, 701 6, 220 42.3 
Waterbury..... 2.0.0... cece eee ccc ee 13, 558 6,943 51.2 8, 247 4,021 48.8 
New Britaln....................... ee 8,041 4, 473 ¡EA A seus Les 
New Y OE ocu doa oe rep besos 2,184,965 | 838,136 38. 4 ¡1,769,649 | 685, 462 38.7 
New Y OK casaca 1,007,670 | 547,225 54.3 | 445,798 | 29,069 60. 2 
AA as ee 97,938 45, 021 46.0 71,755 37,656 52.5 
YODKOIS.. oer coc .... .. .......... 13, 385 6,257 46. 7 8,715 4,373 50.2 
New Jersey.......................... e 555,608 | 198,161 35.7 | 413,530 | 145,047 35.1 
Newark zoe eee iE duae enu 70, 558 31,766 45.0 50, 133 ; 47.7 
Jersey CMV oia 60, 319 27,340 45.3 46, 884 24, 126 51.5 
Paterson. arto ner RES ri este 29, 648 16, 594 56.0 20,875 12,106 58.0 
Hoboken.............................. 17,089 10, 001 58.0 12,034 7,699 64.0 
LCBO cosa 15, 191 7,065 46. 5 10, 457 4, 939 47.2 
Bayonne.....................--- eere ; 5,100 A EEA ct elt eee 
PASSAIC oo A isa 1,052 4,914 65. d AI A cuesta euet 
Pennsylvania...........................-. 1,817,239 | 487,140 26.8 1,461,819 | 397,440 27.2 
Scranton..........cccc ese neces : 13, 641 48.6 | 20,053 | 11,116 55. 4 
McKeesport......................-. 9, 812 4, 535 LOC Me EET 
ODD A ETE 1,212,223 | 226,254 18.7 ¡1,016,464 | 218, 841 21.5 
Cleveland... veces me reper vu s 11,522 4,144 51.2 (3, 948 42, 469 57.4 
Youngstown. .......................-. 13, 591 6, 278 46. 2 8,977 4, 756 53.0 
De IURE A UMANE 1,401, 450 | 175,577 33.5 1,072,603 | 390,317 36. 4 
EEEE N E E E 511,048 | 273,360 53.5 | 331,593 | 198,484 59. 4 
ROCK so ee en ot ido 8, 856 4,219 44.0. A A [eek wate a era 
A EIEN 8,932 4, 451 40.8 A A exa dete 
j^, i MR CP 719, 478 | 262,125 36. 4 617, 445 248, 317 40.2 
Detrol dica woes ti ad 78,855 40, 359 51.2 55, 416 31,094 57.7 
Bay Clg oos oc ero ra Pere x na 7,259 3,847 53.0 1,85 4, 568 58.1 
DSU oct vcin A eua i e 570,715 | 257,527 45.1 461,722 | 244,384 52.9 
Mlilwaukee......................... se 5, 020 40, 54.0 52, 330 33, 661 64.3 
Buperior........................eeess 11,320 6, 415 A — 
Racine. A qae eiu o pcd Yl 8, 4, 441 D3-D- A A eene. 
Oshkosh. iio 7,513 3, 379 Lon d A Wr mr 
un dad 506, 794 | 261,026 51.5 | 376,036 | 221,309 58. 9 
Minneapolis........................... 63, 711 30, 256 47.5 56,521 29, 473 52.3 
DOI .............................. 18, 937 11, 241 59. 4 15,029 8, 999 59.9 
MOntalll ¿o ia 101, 931 43, 604 42.9 65, 415 29,973 45. 8 
BOG soot wees onto ce eee bus ped 13, 6, 273 45:9 O A utes de 
Washington...................... cec eee 195, 572 69, 382 35.5 | 145,918 57,930 39. 4 
o n m(—— —— D 14, 005 6, 400 45.8 17,136 7,448 43.5 
Oregon EEE E te 144,446 | 42,523 29.4 | 111,744 | 37,415 33. 5 
y A ere e er REDE ,353 17,374 45.3 , 253 11, 828 53. 2 
i ME I ada 544,087 | 225,270 41.4 | 462,289 | 232,135 50. 2 
San Francisco......................... 128, 985 66, 734 51.7 | 116,350 75, 204 04. 6 





e Includes all cities with a population of 25,000 or over in which at least Ao per cent of the total male 
population 21 years of age or over in 1900 was foreign-born. All States included which have cities of this 
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Of all males of voting age in the city of Fall River, Mass., in 1900, 
66.4 per cent were foreign-born (66.9 per cent in 1890), this being a 
higher proportion than 1n any other city in the United States, the 
next highest being in Passaic, N. J., where it was 65.1 per cent. 
Among the largest cities New York stands high with 54.3 per cent 
(60.2 per cent in 1890), Milwaukee had 54 per cent (64.3 per cent in 
1890), Chicago 53.6 per cent (59.9 per cent in 1890), and San Fran- 
cisco 51.7 per cent (o4 4 er cent in 1890). 

Throughout the West decreases in proportion of foreign-born in 
the total population of voting age during the decade are conspicuous. 
In the eastern States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
the change was less than 1 per cent either way, while in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut there were noteworthy increases 
during the decade. 

The following table shows the percentages naturalized and having 
first papers in the foreign-born male population 21 years of age or 
over of specified States and cities, in 1890 and 1900: 


TABLE 26.—Per cent naturalized and per cent having first papers, in the foreign-born male 
population 21 years of age or over of specified States and cities: 1890 and 1900. 








1890. 
Per cent— 
States and cities. a 
21 years . | Having | 21 years . | Having 
of age on atu first of age oe first 
or over. ” | papers. | or over. ” | papers. 

Massachusetts................ ecce eere e 347,731 43. 5 43 | 257,094 43. 8 2.5 
BOSLOf. o coruco beu Veces v Rx neo Salsas: 82, 580 52.5 4.4 63, 731 49.7 2.4 
Worcester............................. 16,653 42. 5 7.1 11,324 45.5 50 
Fall RAVGE a crias 17,810 41. 1 2.7 12, 705 44. 5 2.1 
Lowell uoc voeux ed caer RV 15, 362 41. 4 2.6 10,970 44.2 1.5 
Camhridge.......... ....... ........... 12, 286 45. 0 5.0 9, 428 43. 1 2.8 
Lawrence........... .................. 11,147 47. 5 3.8 7,314 52. 2 2.0 
New Bedford......................... 9,354 35. 6 3. 7 5,012 30. 6 2.0 
VJolyoeee neaei 7, 186 43. 6 3.8 5,782 38.7 43 
Fitoehburg............................. 4, 265 36.3 5.9 ..... ANE. DUCUM, PUN Manes 
Gloucester. ........................... 4,7 30. 2 y: ll AA A cesse 
Rhode Island............................. 54,324 51.3 3.8 40,185 38.8 3.9 
PAWIUCk6U. oisi ox aa rc e es j 59. 9 48 3, 556 46.8 4.0 
Woonsocket... ........................ 4, 471 43. 8 Ll 
Connecticut. .............................. 107, 092 49. 3 46 78, 419 49. 4 2.7 
Bridgeport. ........ ................... 10, 022 52. 7 6.5 6, 220 54.9 2.1 
ME uou eere hr — 6, 943 48. 2 3.0 4, 021 34. 8 2.8 
New Britain.......................... 4, 473 51. 0 4.9 A O Ye mex 

OW YY TT 838, 136 57.5 7.1 | 685,462 60. 7 3.3 
New Vork............................ 547,225 54.9 8.3 | 269,069 57.5 3.1 
UNTO ia 45, 021 65. 2 8. 2 37,656 58. 2 49 
LODOS tds ta 6, 257 49.0 5.4 4,373 60. 9 2.2 
New TerSey ou ies sp tasas quivis dota RR 198,151 55.3 6.5 | 145,047 60.3 3. 4 
Newark. .............................. 31, 766 57.0 6.1 23, 900 65. 5 1.6 
Jersey CVs ccs eis cn eA oiite aT 21,340 61.0 6.7 24,120 63.7 2.6 
Datorsofiz da e 16,594 59. 2 6.4 12, 106 62. 6 3.6 
Pohbokeee....... aE aai 10, 001 62. 4 8.8 7,699 59. 7 6.0 
Elizabeth. ............................ 7,065 57.6 4.8 4, 039 67.6 2.6 
BayonDB. coria 5,100 50. 6 a RAN O ses 
Pas a a iy 4,914 38. 2 E A AA, 
Penusvivanii. uu... siue dali 487,140 48. 2 5.7 | 397,440 53.2 3.8 
SOTA VOM ¿ciedad cal epe EE 13,641 60. 3 47 11,116 59. 2 3.4 
McKeesport. ia ven oes ............... 4, 556 55. 3 4.6. A 
Ohio: scis Os sees iiid eed ER iE EM es 226, 254 69. 6 3.1 | 218,841 70. 3 2.5 
Cleveland. ............................ 57,144 64. 5 4.3 , 469 59.2 2.7 
Youngstown....................eeeee 6,278 61.8 2.3 4,156 64. 7 3.3 
TADOS Lise eae Exi Re ED Mee xs 468, 882 69.7 3.5 | 390,317 62.1 4.3 
Chiegl0. Act 273,360 68.3 3.8 | 198, 484 55.6 49 
Rockford ............ ................. 4,219 72. 3 BOSS PA 
Rob NOME NN O E 4,451 60. 2 2d e AA A A 
MIChIEall uo da 262.125 58.6 11.9 | 248,317 58. 8 & 9 
Detroit: 40, 359 63.5 9. 8 31, 994 60. 3 7. 5 
Bay 5 1 6, | GRRE lis | 3, $47 69. 4 6.3 4, 568 56. 5 10. 3 


a Includes all cities witha population of 25,000 or over in which at least 45 per cent of the total male popu- 
lation 21 years of age or over in 1900 was foreign-born. All States included which havecities of this class. 
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TABLE 26.—Per cent naturalized and per cent having first papers, in the foreign-born 
nue popuianon 21 years of age or over of specified States and cities: 1890 and 1900.— 
ntinued. 


1900. 1890 
Foreign- Per cent— Forelgn- Per cent— 
born born 
— Havi — Havi 
ears aving ears aving 
of age a first of age E rst 
or Over. * | papers. | or over. ' | papers. 
257,527 47. 0 30.0 | 244,384 64. 7 11.6 
40, 51.8 34. 2 33, 661 56. 5 17.7 
6, 415 48. 9 20.8 |: li adu ey 
4, 441 42. 6 45.6 PE A neces 
3,379 38. 9 5.0 E A A ed ess 
261,026 63. 8 13.7 | 221,309 63. 7 11.6 
, 256 62. 2 14. 9 29, 473 57.5 12. 5 
11,241 54.9 19. 2 ; 46. 4 21.2 
43, 694 60. 3 9. 2 29,073 49. 9 16. 0 
6,273 68. 4 D Td. A — 
69, 382 57.0 80 57,950 51.2 11.8 
6, 409 54. 2 6.1 7, 448 46.7 17.4 
42, 523 51.4 8.4 37,415 47.6 7.2 
17,374 38. 2 5.4 11,828 35. 1 5.7 
,270 50. 8 4.2 232, 135 43. 3 4.2 
66, 734 57.6 :3.5 19,204 44.8 2.8 





s Inctudes all cities with a population of 25.000 or over in which at least 45 per cent of the total male popu- 
lation 21 years of age or over in 1900 was foreign-born. All States included which have cities of this class. 


In Massachusetts 43.5 per cent of the total foreign-born male pop- 
ulation 21 years of age or over are naturalized, and in the other speci- 
fied States in the North Atlantic division it may be said that gener- 
ally about one-half of the total are naturalized, New York standing 
highest with 57.5 per cent. Throughout the Middle and Northwest 
the per cent naturalized ranges generally between 60 and 70, except 
in Wisconsin, where the per cent naturalized is only 47. However, 
Wisconsin has & conspicuously large proportion of persons having 
first papers only, or 30 per cent, this peculiarity being explained in 
some measure by the Wisconsin voting laws, under which any immi- 
grant may vote in a State election who has taken out first papers and 
resided in the State a year, while only first papers and ten days of resi- 
dence are required for suffrage in city elections. 

On the Pacific coast a little over one-half are naturalized, a slight 
increase being general since 1890. 


12289* —voL 1—11——11 
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In the large cities the proportion naturalized is generally over 50 per 
cent, viz, 52.5 in Boston, 54.9 in New York, 64.5 in Cleveland, 68.3 
in Chicago, 63.5 in Detroit, 51.8 in Milwaukee, 62.2 in Minneapolis 
and 57.6 in San Francisco. Instances of low percentages are ound 
in some of the smaller cities of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, in 
Portland, Oreg. (38.2), and in Oshkosh, Wis. (38.9), although in the 
cities of Wisconsin nearly 17 of every 20 immigrants are either natu- 
ralized or in possession of first — Aliens are comparatively 
few also in Minneapolis and Duluth, where about three of every four 
immigrants have taken either the first or second degree in citizenship. 

In the preceding tables on citizenship the total foreign-born male 
population over 21 years of age was the base of computation. In 
the table following, the base number includes only foreign-born white 
males 21 years of age or over who have resided at least five years in 
the United States. 


TABLE 27.—Citizenship of foreign-born white males 21 years of age or over who have been 
in the United States five years or over, by geographic division: 1900. 














Naturalized. 

Geographic division. Total. . 

Number. | Percent. 

Continental United StateS........ooooooomoomoommmmmormosooo. 4,322,054 | 2,849, 981 | 65.9 
North ACA a a A sais 1,784,596 | 1 61.3 
North: Central, ira A cae ne Cua AS EAE E 1,813,513 | 1,319,970 70.8 
South AA ai A ,123 73.1 
ut SOUR g: E E SE E T P 150,178 94, 092 62.6 
West e eo 434, 344 215,390 63. 4 


Of all foreign-born males of voting age who are potential citizens (of 
at least five years' residence) 65.9 per cent, or nearly two of every three, 
have been naturalized. The lowest proportion of naturalized is 
found in the North Atlantic division (61.3 per cent). "The highest 
Roper (73.1 per cent) is found in the South Atlantic division, 

ut a proportion almost as high (70.8 per cent), representing 
twentyfold as many people, is found in the North Central division. 


ec, casks, c2 -— f" 
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The following table shows, for 1900, the three foreign nationalities 
numerically the most significant in the white male population of 
voting age in those States in which at least 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation was foreign-born: 


TABLE 28.—Per cent foreign-born of the total white male population 21 years of age or 
over, and country of birth of the three ranking foreign nationalities, in specified States: 
1900. 


[Only those States are included In this table in which at least 10 per cent of the male population of voting 
age was foreign-born.] 


Male population 21 years of age or over. 





Largest foreign Second largest for- | Third largest for- 
nationality. eign nationality. eign nationalit y. 


State. Par 
cent 
foreign Per Per Per 
born. | Country of | cent | Country of | cent | Country of | cent 
birth. NU birth. of birth. of 


total. total. 


—— — — | — — — | — | ———————— — — —— — — — 


Continental 





United States. 
IRR A — === 
North Atlantic division: 
Maine.............. 17.8 | Canada,Eng.| 6.7 | Canada, Fr..| 5.2 | Ireland.... 2.1 
New Hampshire... 26.6 | Canada, Fr..| 12.3 | Canada, Eng.| 4.6 | Ireland...... 4.0 
Vermont........... 19.3 | Canada, Fr..| 6.4 | Canada,Eng.| 4.0 | Ireland...... 3.1 
Massachusetts... 41.2 | Ireland......| 12.1 | Canada,Eng.| 6.8 | Canada, Fr..| 5.9 
Rhode Island...... 42.7 | Ireland ..... 11.1 | Canada, Fr..| 8.6 | England....| 7.7 
Connecticut........ 38.2 | Ireland ..... 10.6 | Germany....| 5.4 | Italy........ 3.6 
New York......... 38.4 | Germany....| 10.6 | Ircland......| 8.0 | Italy........ 3.8 
New Jersey........ 35.7 | Germany ...| 10.3 | Ireland ..... 7.0 Italy 2s sos 3.8 
Pennsylvania...... 26.8 | Germany ...| 5.7 | Ireland ..... 5.0 | England....| 2.9 
North Central division: 
Ohíio............... 18.7 | Germany ...| 8.3 | Ireland ..... 2.1| England....| 1.9 
Indiana............ 10.2 | Germany ...| 5.3 | Ireland ..... 1.1 | England.... .8 
Illinois... se 33.5 | Germany ...| 11.7 | Ireland ..... 3.9 | Sweden..... 3.7 
Michigan........... 36.4 | Canada, Eng. 9.2 | Germany....| 8.4| England....| 3.3 
Wisconsin.... 45.1 | Germany....| 20.5 , Norway..... 5.5 | Sweden..... 2.5 
Minnesota......... f 51.5 | Sweden..... 11.8 | Germany....| 11.6 | Norway.. 10.6 
dd PP j 24.9 | Germany....| 10.0 | Sweden..... 2.4 | Ireland......| 2.3 
Missourl............ 856, 684 13.2 | Germany ...| 6.7 | Ireland......| 1.8 | England....| 1.8 
North Dakota......| 95,217 58.7 | Norway.....| 16.8 | Canada,Eng.| 12.3 | Germany....| 6.5 
South Dakota...... 112, 681 40.5 | Norway ....| 9.1 | Germany....| 8.5 | Russia...... 4.3 
Nebraska.......... 301,091 30.3 | Germany....| 11.3 | Sweden..... 4.2 | Bohemia....| 2.5 
Kansas............. 431, 786 16.2 | Germany ...| 5.2 | Sweden ..... 1.9; England....| 1.8 
South Atlantic division: 
Delaware........... 54,018 12.6 | Ireland......| 4.2 | Germany....| 2.2 | Poland...... 1.4 
Maryland.......... 321, 903 13.3 | Germany....| 16.5 | Ireland...... 1.8 | Russía...... 1.4 
Districtof Columbia! 83,823 12.1| Germany...| 3.7 | Ireland ..... 3.3 | England....| 1.4 
South Central division: | 
Texas.............. 737, 768 11.8 | Mexico...... 4.1| Germany....| 3.4 | England.... 7 
Western division: 
Montana........... 101, 931 42.9 | Ireland......| 6.2 | Canada,Eng.| 6.0 | England. 4.8 
Idaho... oos 53,932 29.2 | England....| 4.1 | Germany ...| 3.6 | Sweden..... 3.2 
W yoming.......... 37, 898 29.9 | England....| 3.7 | Germany....| 3.7 | Sweden..... 3.0 
Colorado........... 185, 708 27.9 | Germany....| 4.6 | England....| 4.0 | Sweden.....| 3.2 
New Mexico........| 55,067 13.8 | Mexico...... 5.7 | Germany....| 1.6 | England....| 1.1 
Arizona. icono... 44. 081 31.2 | Mexico ..... 14.3 | China....... 2.9 | England....| 2.4 
Utah... eucciwen ween 67,172 | 37.6 | England....| 12.9 | Denmark...| 5.8 | Sweden.....| 4.3 
Nevada............ 17,710 40.6 | China....... 6.8 | Italy........ 5.7 | Ireland......| 4.4 
Washington........ 195, 572 35.5 | Germany....| 5.3 | Canada,Eng.| 5.0 | Sweden..... 4.1 
Oregon............. 144, 446 29.4 | China....... 6.3 | Germany....| 5.4 | England....| 2.4 
California.......... 544, 087 41.4 | China....... 7.0 | Germany....| 6.7 | Ireland......| 5.0 
nm 
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The 36 States specified in the — table are mostly in the 
North and West, the entire South Central division (except Texas) 
and all but three of the South Atlantic States having less than 10 
er cent foreign-born among males of voting age. Of these omitted 
tates only 3 have any one nationality that constitutes over 1 per 
cent of the total males of voting age, the highest being in Kentucky, 
where the Germans constitute 3.6 per cent of the total. 

Of the States specified in the table the Germans are the numer- 
ically predominant nationality in 15 instances; this people ranks 
second 9 times and takes third rank once. The English take first 
rank in 3 States and second in 1. Conspicuous, however, is the 
number of States in which the English rank third, there being 13 
such. The French Canadians rank first in New Hampshire and Ve - 
mont and the English Canadians in Maine and Michigan. In Oregon, 
California, and Nevada the Chinese are the leading foreign nation- 
ality, while the Mexicans take first rank in Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. It must be remembered, however, that this means first 
rank only — the foreign-born, and that in these 6 States pre- 
dominated by Mexicans and Chinese the population is generally 
sparse, as in Nevada and Arizona, or the Pe of foreign-born 
is low, as in Texas, where 88.2 per cent of the total are native-born. 
California is an exception, for the population is large and the per 
cent of foreign-born is high (41.4), the Germans constituting 6.7, 
the Irish 5, and the Chinese 7 per cent of the total male population 
of voting age. 

The number of times each nationality takes rank is shown in the 
following table: 


TABLE 29.— Nationalities ranking Fade second, and third in number of males of voting 
age in States specified in the preceding table, by country of birth: 1900. 


Country of birth. First. | Second. | Third. 
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ILLITERACY AND ABILITY TO SPEAK ENGLISH. 


Àn illiterate in census statistics is & person at least 10 years of age 
who can not read and write any language. If a person is unable to 
write he is generally unable to read, but in 1900, of a total of 6,180,069 
illiterates, 955,843, or 15.5 per cent, were able to read but unable to 
write. In the following tables these partial illiterates are counted 
as ''illiterate." 
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In the native white p 10 years of age or over, 4.6 per cent 
are illiterate, as compared with 12.9 per cent in the foreign-born white 
population. Among children 10 to 14 years of age the difference is not 
so great, illiteracy among those born in the United States being 3.4 per 
cent as — 5.6 per cent among those born abroad. In cities with 
25,000 inhabitants or over the proportions illiterate are still lower, or 
0.8 per cent among native white children and 3.9 per cent among 
foreign-born white children, the corresponding figures in smaller 
cities and country districts being 4.3 and 7.6 per cent, respectively. 

In continental United States the proportion illiterate of native 
white children of foreign parentage (0.9 per cent) is notably less than 
that of native white children of native parentage (4.4 per cent). 
This difference must be ascribed to the fact that the foreign-born are 
largely concentrated in cities and have better educational advantages 
than those afforded in country districts, where the children of native 
parentage more generally reside. "This lower proportion of illiteracy 
in cities than in country districts is — in the population over 10 
years of age. If literacy is an index of Americanization it would 
seem that the second generation of foreign parentage could be better 
assimilated in cities than in country districts. 

The following table shows, by nativity, the per cent of illiterates in 
the population of each grand division, 1n 1900: 


TABLE 30.—Per cent illiterate in the popu anon 10 years of age or over of continental 
United States, by geographic division and nativity: 1900. 


10 years of age or Native white (both parents 
Over. native-born). 


Geographic division. Illiterate. Illiterate. 
—————— — ———| Total. |—————— — — 
Number. | Percent. Number. | Percent. 

Continental United States...| 57,949,824 | 6,180,069 10.7 | 30,310,261 1,734,764 5.7 

LL ——M——M——MMÀ————————————Ó—ÀBFB—————MM === 

North Atlantic.................... 16, 692, 161 976, 536 .9 133, 345 1.7 
North Central..................... 20, 281, 860 858, 322 .2 295, 415 2.8 
South Atlantic.................... 7,616, 159 1, 821, 346 5 535, 103 12.0 
Bouth Central..................... 10, 124, 215 2, 318,579 .9 719, 392 11.6 
WO aia ads 3,235 205, 286 ; 51,449 3.3 










Native white (one or both 
parents foreign-born). 


Geographic division. 


*600:.0000000 


HO... e n.n. e... 


a Negro, Indian, and Mongolian. 
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The preceding table shows that in the northern divisions the aver- 
age proportion of illiterates is about 5 per cent. In the southern States, 
largely owing to the presence of negroes, the percentage of illitera 
is more than four times as high as in the North. The Western divi- 
sion has about 1 per cent more illiterates proportionally than have 
the northern States. 

Among native whites of native parentage the percentage of illiter- 
ates is lowest (1.7) in the North Atlantic division, increasing gradually 
to the West. In the South the per cent of illiterate whites of native 
parentage is comparatively high, being between 11 and 12. Thenative 
population of immigrant parentage shows less illiteracy than do the 
whites of native parentage, or about 1.3 per cent in the North and 
West and about 6 per cent throughout the South. 

The percentage of illiteracy among the immigrants themselves is 
lowest in the North Central division (9.3), higher in the North At- 
lantic (15.8) than in the South Atlantic States (12.8), but highest in 
the South Central States, where 22.8 per cent are illiterate. The 
negroes are less illiterate in the North Atlantic division than the 
white immigrants, but in the South nearly one-half are illiterate. 

The following table is especially interesting as &n index of the 
educational condition of the children of immigrants in city and 
country: 


TABLE 31.—Per cent illiterate in the population 10 years of age or over in cities and tn 
country districts, by geographic division and nativity: 1900. 


Cities having a population of 25,000 Cities having a population of less 
or Over. 25,000 and country districts. 


Native 

Geographic division. Di white 
(both (one or| For- 
Total. both eigen 
arents| white. 













Continental 
United States. 5.7 0.8 0.7 


— — — —— ———— — — — — — — —Ó— ——— | — | — — 
— A — —⸗ —ñ — — ——C ee ILLI 


North Atlantic........ 5.8 .6 3 
North Central......... 5.7 .7 .6 
South Atlantic........ 10.4 1.6 1.1 
South Central......... 12.5 2.3 1.6 
Western.............. 2.8 .3 .3 





a Negro, Indian, and Mongolian. 


The foregoing table shows greater literacy in the larger cities, 5.7 
per cent of the population being illiterate, as against 12.5 per cent 
in the rural districts and small towns. The proportion of illiterate 
immigrants is generally over 10 per cent in the city and country, but it 
is notable that the second generation, of foreign-born parentage, shows 
even less illiteracy than the native stock of native white parentage, 
except in the North Atlantic division, where there is approximate 
equality. In the North Atlantic division there is 13.7 per cent of illit- 
eracy in the city population among foreign-born whites, while &mo 
the native-born of foreign parentage there is less than 1 per cent (0.7 
of illiteracy. In the small towns and country districts of the same 
division the second generation of foreign parentage shows only 2.6 per 
cent illiterate, although the proportion illiterate among immigrants 
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is 19.9 per cent. The native-born of foreign parentage are 9.9 per 
cent illiterate in the country districts of the South Central division. 
This is a rather large proportion, but it represents comparatively few 
persons, as the majority of those of foreign pue are in the North. 

The following table shows the per cent illiterate in the male popula- 
tion 21 years of aye or over in cities of 25,000 or more, and in smaller 


cities and country districts, by nativity and grade of citizenship: 


TABLE 32.—Per cent illiterate in the male population 21 years of age or over in cities 
and in country districts, by nativity and citizenship: 1900. 














Cities having a population of less 
— 25,000 and country dis- 
c 


Cities having a population of 
25,000 or over. 










































Nativity and citizenship. 
Illiterate. Illiterate. 
'Total. Total, 

Number. | Per cent. Number. | Per cent. 
Total A cer een ees 339, 223 5.8 | 15, 248,655 | 1,949, 247 12.8 
Native white............ccceceeceeees 3,231,316 | 25,290 .8 | 10,783,111 | 662,291 6.1 
Native colored8.......oooooomoooccoso 331,921 80, 856 24.4 | 1,777,665 929, 955 52.3 
— — [a — 
Forelgn-born......................... 10.0 | 2,687,879 | 357,001 13.3 
Naturalized..................-».- : 64, 667 4.8 1, 490, 996 115,678 7.8 
First PAD cocoa eec ee 160, 808 16, 669 10. 4 251, 982 32,131 12.8 
Allen lii... 500, 800 120, 486 24.1 500, 795 153, 422 30.6 
U Wü d owe Ee WP EXE 301, 814 31, 225 10. 4 444, 106 55,770 12.6 











a Negro, Indian, and Mongolian. 


In cities having at least 25,000 inhabitants the percentage of 
illiteracy among males of voting age is 5.8, while for smaller cities 
and country districts it is much higher, being 12.8. Less than 1 

r cent of native whites of the larger cities would be disfranchised 

y the enforcement of a literacy requirement, but a higher per- 
centage, 6.1, would be affected in the country districts. Among 
colored races the proportion illiterate is 24.4 per cent in the larger 
cities and 52.3 per cent in the smaller cities and country districts. 
Of all immigrant males of voting age 1 of every 10 is illiterate in the 
larger cities and 1 of every 8 in the smaller cities and country dis- 
tricts, the proportions for the same urban groups being 24.1 and 30.6 
per cent among aliens, 10.4 and 12.7 per cent among those havin 

t papers, and 4.8 and 7.8 per cent—least of all—among natural- 
ized immigrants. 

In the preceding tables on illiteracy, persons are considered illit- 
erate only when they can not read or write any language, either 
English or foreign. 

e table following shows, for 1890 and 1900, the percentage of 
foreign-born whites 10 years of age or over unable to speak English, 
in each grand division. 
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TABLE 33.—Per cent unable to speak English in the foreign-born white population 10 
years of age or over, by geographic division: 1890 and 1900. 











1900. 1890. 
















Unable to speak Unable to speak 
Geographic division. English. English. 

Number. | Per cent. Number. | Per cent. 
Continental United States...| 10,014,256 |` 1,217, 280 1,371,014 15.6 
_ — — _—_==== == 
509,670 13.7 
690, 756 17.7 
25, 12.9 
82, 954 27.0 
62, 399 9.5 





The preceding table indicates that there has been a gain in ability 
to speak English among white immigrants in each grand division. 

The largest gain was in the North Central division, where the per- 
centage unable to speak English declined from 17.7 in 1890 to 11.5 in 
1900. The least decline in proportion unable to speak English was in 
the North Atlantic division, from 13.7 per cent in 1890 to 12.6 per 
cent in 1900. In the South Central division one of every four white 
immigrants is unable to speak English. In the Western division is 
found the lowest percentage unable to speak English—only 7.3 in 
1900—the large proportion of English, Irish, and Canadians present 
in this division partly explaining its low proportion of non-English- 
speaking foreign-born. 
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For the complete report on emigration conditions in Europe 
see Reports of the Immigration Commission, vol. 4. 
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EMIGRATION CONDITIONS IN EUROPE. 


In the summer of 1907 Commissioners Dillingham (chairman), 
Latimer, Howell, Bennet, Burnett, and Wheeler visited Europe for 
the purpose of making a general survey of emigration causes and con- 
ditions in countries which are the chief sources of the immigration 
movement to the United States. The commissioners sailed from 
Boston May 18 for Naples and, with the exception of Mr. Wheeler, 
who conducted supplementary investigations for about two months, 
reached New York on the return voyage September 6. 

In the course of the inquiry the Commission, or individual com- 
missioners, visited Italy, Austria, Hungary, Russia, Finland, Greece, 
Turkey in Europe and Turkey in Asia, Roumania, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, France, 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. The general plan followed by the 
Commission included a study of the natural and artificial causes of 
emigration, classes emigrating, and the character of emigrants, the 
attitude of various European — toward emigration, the 
effects of emigration on various European countries, emigration con- 
trol and the inspection of emigrants abroad, the emigration of crimi- 
nals and other classes debarred by the United States law and the 
effect of that law on European immigration to.this country. 

The capital of each country, the principal ports at which emi- 
grants for the United States embark, and wherever feasible the chief 
emigrant-furnishing districts of southern and eastern Europe, were 
visited. Much of the available time was necessarily given to con- 
sultation with officials of the various countries included in the in- 
quiry and with American diplomatic and consular officers and others 
acquainted with the emigration situation in Europe. In the course of 
the investigation the commissioners reped memoranda covering 
all phases of the subject under consideration. When deemed neces- 
sary, formal hearings were resorted to; interviews were recorded, in 
detail or in substance; considerable carefullv prepared information, 
including expressions of opinion by government officials and others, 
was secured; and a large quantity of governmental and other docu- 
ments and exhibits was collected. This material was carefully con- 
sidered in the preparation of this feature of the Commission's general 
report. In addition to the data secured by the Commission there 
was made available by the courtesy of the United States Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization a digest of unpublished reports 
by representatives of the bureau who visited Europe in 1906 to 
investigate various phases of the subject under consideration. Fol- 
lowing the commissioners’ visit to Italy, the Royal Italian Agricul- 
tural Commission investigated emigration conditions in Basilicata 
and Calabria, and the report resulting from this inquiry was placed 
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at the disposal of the Immigration Commission by the Italian 
authorities. The two reports last mentioned have been freely used 
and duly accredited. Other sources considered in the preparation 
of the reports were largely official publications of foreign govern- 
— — in some cases authoritative unofficial publications were 
employed. 

he Commission's report upon this topic is divided into two parts. 
The first is a discussion of recent European immigration to the United 
States and the more general features of the emigration situation in 
Europe, while the second part deals more particularly with emigra- 
tion conditions in the various countries which are now the chief 
sources of immigration to the United States. It is the purpose of the 
report to show the causes and character of the present movement of 
population from Europe to the United States and other matters 
necessary to an understanding of the situation. 

In studying this situation in the various countries which are now 
the chief sources of our immigration, the Commission considered 
the possibility and feasibility of international agreements as a meas- 
ure for regulating the movement of population between such coun- 
tries and the United States. Naturally such information as was 
secured in that regard can not be included in the Commission's report 
to the Congress. There seems to be every assurance, however, that 
agreements with certain European governments for the control of 
the movement, especially with a view to preventing the emigration of 
criminals and other undesirables, are entirely within the range of 
possibility. 

OLD AND NEW EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION. 


In studying the emigration situation in Europe the Commission was 
not unmindful of the fact that the widespread apprehension in the 
United States relative to immigration is chiefl dus to the changed 
character in the movement of population from Eno in recent years. 
Because of this, European immigration, for the purposes of this re- 
port, is divided into two general classes, which for convenience of ref- 
erence may be designated as the old and the new immigration. The 
former class includes immigrants from England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Switzerland, which countries from 1819 to 1883 
furnished about 95 per cent of the total movement of population from 
Europe to the United States, while the latter class, or new immigra- 
tion, includes immigrants from Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Italy, Montenegro, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Servia 
Spain, Syria, and Turkey, which countries in the year 1907 furnished 
81 per cent of the total number of European immigrants admitted to 
the United States. 

The crest of the wave in which the old immigration predominated 
was reached in 1882, the crest of the new, thus far, in 1907, and a sur- 
vey of European immigration in those years as shown by the follow- 
ing table indicates in detail the change in its character geographically. 
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TABLE 1.—European immigration to the United States, fiscal years 1882 and 
1907, by country. 


[Compiled from reports of the United States Commissioner-General of Immigration.) 





Per cent distri- 
Year. bution. 
Country. Increase. | Decrease. 
1882 1907 1882 1907 
Austria-Hungary...................... e. 29, 150 338,452 | 309,302 |........... 4.5 28.2 
Bel uli. zio eeeeeer S A RS ETE 1, 431 6, 396 4,965 |. oes 2 .5 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro..........].......... 11,359 11,9599 AA oro os .9 
Denmark. as 11, 618 14243 A 4,375 1.8 .6 
France, including Corsica.................. 6, 004 9, 731 KC P^ | A .9 .8 
German Empire. ......................... 250, 630 37,807 |.......... 212, 823 38.7 3.2 
a A 36, 580 1454 P........... (>) 3.0 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia........ 32, 159 285,731 | 253,572 |........... 5.0 23.8 
Netherlands........ ...................... 9, 517 6,637 .......... 2, 880 1.5 .6 
— ae VRAMqKN SE Sap RAE EO Ea E aM ae 29,101 483838 —— 6, 968 4.5 1.8 
Poland rtorras 4,6 (a) (a) (a) 7| (e) 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azores 
MI 1, 436 9, 608 8,172 A .2 48 
ROUMANIN: i2. ccdemonvsveceecsa cr uv Ca E VIR « 65 4, 384 4,319 1... sss (>) .4 
Russian Empire........................... 16, 918 258,943 | 242,025 |........... 2.6 21.6 
A m 78 5,784 5,406 |........... “1 .5 
a A soc he ra ERES 64, 607 20, 589 1.5 2 euros 44, 018 10.0 1.7 
Switzerland: 2 ¿coordinados eins 10, 844 3,748 .......... ,096 1.7 .3 
Turkey in Europe.................... eee 20, 767 20,698 |........... (5) 1.7 
United Kingdom: 
¡AT AA veceusewaneecses 82, 394 56,637 |.......... 25,757 12.7 4.7 
e A A E T 76, 432 34,530 |.......... s 11.8 2.9 
Scovland E we mr RUE 18, 937 19, 740 8381 ws 2.9 1.6 
A sce e 1, 656 2, 660 1,004 |........... 3 2 
Not specified .......................... A A 4 (o) 6) 
Europe, not specified...................... 38 107 88 b (è 
Total Europe... iecoeeo oue eru u s 648,186 | 1,199, 596 | 551,380 |........... 100. 0 100.0 





E in 1907 Poland is included under Austria-Hungary, German Empire, and Russian 
mpire. 
* Less than 0.05 per cent. 


The following table shows the number of European immigrants 
admitted to the United States in 1882 and 1907, classified according 
to old and new immigration, as previously explained: 


TABLE 2.—European immigration to the United States, fiscal years 1882 and 
1907, by class. 








Per cent distribu- 
tion. 
Class. 
1882 1907. 

Old immigration............. ccce ccc ccc cece ccc ccccccccccnces 86.9 19.0 
New TIMMiCTAtiON. <..00cccccccscseccenseccocecdeseeeceeecenses 13.1 81.0 
Not SDOCINOG "A -—-——— ends uses eas (o) (a) 

q AAA xax E A 100. 0 100. 0 





* Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Because of this radical change in the character of European im- 
migration to the United States in recent years the Commission in its 
various lines of investigation has paid particular attention to the 
peoples of southern and southeastern Europe who have come to this. 
country as — For the same reason the investigation in 
Europe was made especially with a view to securing information 
relative to conditions general in the south and east of Europe, so 
far as such conditions were in any way related to the subject under 
consideration, 
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ATTITUDE OF EUROPEAN. COUNTRIES TOWARD EMIGRATION. 


All European countries except Russia and Turkey recognize the 
right of their people to emigrate. Under the Russian law citizens of 
the Empire are in general forbidden to leave the country to take u 
a permanent residence elsewhere, but the fact that Russia in 190 
was third among the emigrant-furnishing nations of Europe indi- 
cates that the law in this regard is practically obsolete. The same 
is true as regards the Turkish law upon this subject. From a senti- 
mental standpoint emigration is, with a few exceptions, a matter 
of national regret. In some countries military reasons inspire a 
not inconsiderable degree of opposition, for the reason that emi- 
grants as a rule are of an age which makes them liable to military 
service. There appears to be, also, a well-grounded and increasing 
objection to emigration in some sections of Europe because of the eco- 
nomic loss e from the exodus of so many agricultural and 
other laborers. In general, however, it may be said that emigration 
is recognized as a phenomenon controlled almost entirely by irresist- 
ible economic forces which practically compel an attitude of acquies- 
cence on the part of governments. 

/ ag nne European countries, notably France, Switzerland, the Neth- 

/ " erlands, and Belgium, have experienced no emigration problem of 
/ i importance in more recent times. At one time Germany was the 
— leading emigrant-furnishing nation of the world but this has now 
ceased to be the case. During the period when the emigration move- 
ment from northern and western Europe to the United States was 
at its greatest height, Denmark was somewhat affected. The move- 
ment from Denmark, however, was never so large as from other 
Scandinavian countries, The United Kingdom is still a source of 
considerable immigration to the United States, but the movement is 
smaller than formerly, and the number now emigrating is not suffi- 
ciently large to create an emigration problem. There is also a 
considerable movement of drum e from the United Kingdom 
or more particularly from England and Scotland, to Canada an 
other parts of the British Empire, but this is encouraged and in a 
measure assisted, for England 1s the only country in Europe which 
pn promotes, or at least sanctions and assists in, the jp ia 
of public charges. Such assisted emigration, however, is directed 
Canada or other British colonies instead of to the United States. 
The European countries most concerned in the matter of emigra- 
tion at the present time are Norway, Sweden, Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Russia, Greece, Turkey, and the Balkan States, and so far as 
practicable the Commission has considered the attitude of these 
countries toward the present movement of their people to the United 
States. 

In most European countries the government exercises some measure 
of control over emigration. Generally, however, this control concerns 
merely the welfare of the emigrant in protecting him from exploita- 
tion and ill treatment before embarkation and during his voyage at 
sea. Some countries also take a deep interest in the welfare of their 
citizens who as emigrants have left their native land. 

The attitude of some governments toward emigration is naturally 
influenced to a greater or less extent by the permanency of such emi- 
gration. As stated elsewhere, the newer immigration to the United 
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/ States from southern and eastern Europe is to a considerable degree 
a movement of transient industrial workers, rather than persons who 
emigrate with the purpose of becoming actual settlers in another 

.country. While it is a fact that many who come to the United States 
as intending transients eventually become permanent residents, it is 
also true that many continue in a transient state, and thus retain a 
more than sentimental interest in their native countries. Whatever 
may be the value, in an economic sense, of this latter class of immi- 
grants to the country in which they may temporarily reside, it is cer- 
tain that they are an important factor in promoting the general 
economic welfare of several European countries. The advantage in 
this regard is in great part due to the large and constant flow of so- 
called immigrant money into such countries from the United States. 
The greater part of this money is sent to countries or sections of coun- 
tries where low economic conditions prevail, and its uplifting effect 
in many places is recognized. Another quite important factor in this 
regard 1s the immigrant who returns to resume a permanent residence 
in his native country with more or less capital acquired in the United 
States. Through the purchase and development of land or in other 
enterprises these returned immigrants have naturally benefited the 
communities in which they reside. It may be stated also that the 
introduction of American ideas and methods has, in many cases, 
proved a valuable adjunct to American-earned capital. 

On the other hand, emigration from some provinces of southern 
and eastern European countries has been so great that a shortage in 
the supply of common labor has resulted. 'This claim was frequently 
made to members of the Commission by landowners and others in 
various countries. It appears also that a relatively large increase in 
wages has occurred in sections from which large numbers of im- 
migrants have been drawn. 

In brief, it may be stated that employers of labor may, through 
excessive emigration, be affected by a shortage of labor and a con- 
sequent rise in wages. But on the other hand, the economic condition 
of the laboring classes from which the great majority of emigrants 
are drawn is favorably affected, not only by remittances from the 
United States but by increased wages at home. 


CHARACTER OF EUROPEAN EMIGRATION. 


The present-day emigration from Europe to the United States is for 
the most part drawn from country districts and smaller cities or 
villages and is composed largely of the peasantry and unskilled labor- 
ing classes. This is particularly true of the races or peoples from 
countries furnishing the newer immigration, with the conspicuous 
exceptton-ef Russian-Hebrews,-who-are-city dwellers by-compulsion. 
Emigration being mainly a result of economic conditions, it is natural 
that the emigrating spirit should be strongest among those most 
seriously affected, but notwithstanding this the present movement is 
not recruited in the main from the lowest economic and social strata 
>~ of the population. In European countries, as in the United States, the 
poorest and least desirable element in the population, from an 
economic as well as a social standpoint, is found 1n the larger cities, 
and as a rule such cities furnish comparatively few emigrants. 
Neither do the average or typical emigrants of to-day represent the 
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lowest in the economic and social scale even among the classes from : 
which they come, a circumstance attributable to both natural and 
artificial causes. In the first place, emigrating to a strange and distant 
country, although less of an undertaking than formerly, is still a 
serious and relatively difficult matter, requiring a degree of courage 
and resourcefulness not possessed by weaklings of any class. This 
natural law in the main regulated the earlier European emigration 
to the United States, and under its influence the present emigration 
represents the stronger and better element of the particular class from 
which it is drawn. 

A most potent adjunct to the natural law of selection, however, is 
the United States immigration act, the effect of which in preventing 
the emigration, or even attempted emigration, of at least physical and 
mental defectives is probably not generally realized. The provisions 
of the United States immigration law are well known among the emi- 
grating classes of Europe, and the large number rejected at European 
ports, or refused admission after reaching the United States, has a 
decided influence in retarding emigration, and naturally that influ- 
ence is most potent among those who doubt their ability to meet the 
law's requirements, 

In its study of the character of European emigration the Commis- 
sion confined itself to the ordinary characteristics and conditions of 
the various races which make for their desirability or undesirability 
as immigrants to the United States. The character of the various 
races from an ethnological standpoint has also been given attention 
and a comprehensive study in this regard forms a part of the Com- 
M general report under the title “ Dictionary of races or 

es.” a 

In addition to more general observations relative to the character 
of European emigration, the sex, age, occupation, and degree of 
education are essential to an understanding of the present-day 
immigrant. 

For the purpose of this discussion data relative to the above- 
mentioned items have been compiled for an eleven years” period, 
1899-1909, and the results classified according to the old and new 
immigration previously mentioned. In this instance, however, the 
classification is by race or people, rather than country of origin, which 
arrangement is permitted by the fact that the data employed have 
since 1899 been so recorded by the Bureau of Immigration. In what 
follows the old and new immigration will be considered to include the 
following races or peoples: 

Old: Dutch and Flemish, English, French, German, Irish, Scandi- 
navian, Scotch, and Welsh. 

New: Armenian; Bohemian and Moravian; Bulgarian, Servian, 
and Montenegrin ; Croatian and Slovenian; Dalmatian, Bosnian, and 
Herzegovinian; Finnish; Greek; Hebrew; North Italian; South 
Italian ; Lithuanian; Magyar; Polish; Portuguese; Roumanian; Rus- 
sian; Ruthenian; Slovak; Spanish; Syrian; ? and Turkish. 





a Reports of the Immigration Commission, vol. 5. (S. Doc. No. 662, 61st 
Cong., 3d sess.) 

5 Nearly all Syrian and a considerable number of Turkish immigrants come 
from Turkey in Asia, but for convenience and because they are so closely allied 
to the people of Turkey in Europe they are classed here as a part of the new 
immigration from Europe. 
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BEX. 


Classified by sex, there appears a wide difference among the vari- 
ous races of immigrants, as is shown by the following table covering 
this item in detail for the eleven years 1899 to 1909, inclusive: 


TABLE 3.—European immigration (including Syrian) to the United States, fiscal 
years 1899 to 1909 inclusive, by sex and by race or people. 


[Compiled from reports of the United States Commissioner-General of Immigration.] 








ceo OUS A E cd 


Per cent. 
Race or people. 

ale. Female, 
Armenian. A deuRu Ub i TOME 74.3 25. 
Bohemian and Morsavían...................... 56.9 43. 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin.......... 96. 0 4. 
Croatian and Slovenian...................-.... 85.1 14. 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinlan....... 92.6 de 
Dutch and Flemish............................ 65.5 34. 
IRTA E A Et SEE 61.7 38. 
NS coeno 65.8 34. 
POUCH edu cox ew DRaGco 58.6 41. 

Genial so de i ates epe ep ad mu e beds $9. 
|. det ME 95.4 4. 
o A soe DEI EE Grae vua d ess va 56.7 43. 
A A O T 47.2 52. 
Itin, Nortiicsa swe 78.4 21. 
Italian, SOUL. a cinema 78.6 21. 
A A 71.1 28. 
AOU AE sot yeaa etn OTUN Pup awe RR ET ae 12.1 27. 
A 6 69.2 30. 
A A ke sentes eam dama uem eite 59.0 41. 
oumahlati. live Sua da ROC a 91.4 8. 
usi o ine A e Kram nda ds 84.6 15. 
A ox tne menaced 74.0 20. 
A A s xw E T Ses 61.3 3s. 
(ON oh cates coe alot rss a ecc dns T ioete 63.6 ` 36. 
BIOVOK dues eics cx Aa aa 70.3 29. 
GN A 82.7 17. 
BTN oaks atin RE 68.2 31. 
NI S once 96. 3 3. 
J 64. 8 35. 
LUI. MEER 71.3 28. 

DOU A NT Rus 69. 0 31.0 








The striking predominance of males does not apply to all races 
composing the new immigration, but the tendency in this regard is 
sufficient to create a wide difference between the old and new classes, 
as is indicated by the following table: 


TABLE 4.—European immigration (including Syrian) to the United States, fiscal 
years 1899 to 1909 inclusive, by class and ser. 








Number. Per cent. 
Class. ——————————Q—————— MAA 
Total. Male. Female. Male. Female, 
Old immigration .............................. 2,273,782 | 1,329,923 043, R59 58.5 41.5 
New immigration ...................- scene 5,939, 252 4,338,005 1,601,247 73.0 27.0 


— — — — — —— — — — —— 


A d oaa a vM TE 8,213,034 | 5,667,928 | 2,545, 106 60.0 31.0 
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AGE. 


The element of age among European immigrants of both classes 
and all races is conspicuous because of the large proportion included 
in the age group of 14 to 44 years, as shown by the following table, 
covering European immigration of the old and new classes for the 
eleven years 1899 to 1909, classified by age groups: 


TABLE 5.—European immigration (including Syrian) to the United States, fiscal 
years 1899 to 1909 inclusive, by class and age groups. 


Number. 


x Under 1 14 to $ 
nder 14 4to44 | 45 years 
Total. years. years. | orover. 


2,273,782 290,164 | 1,828,382 | 155,236 
5, 939, 252 723,810 | 4,958,124 | 257,318 


Total e | 8,213,034 | 1,013,974 | 6,786,506 | 412,554 


Old immigration ............... 
New immigration .............. 





The striking feature with regard to the age of immigrants, and 
indeed one of the most striking and significant features of European 
immigration to the United States in any regard, is the fact that so 
many of the immigrants are of the producing and so few are of the 


"dependent age. 


OCCUPATIONS OF EMIGRANTS. 


Occupation is an important factor in estimating the character of 
emigration, as it indicates the probable general industrial status of 
immigrants after admission to the United States. For convenience 
immigrants may be divided into the following general classes as 
regards occupation: Professional, skilled laborers, farm laborers, 
farmers, common laborers, servants, miscellaneous, and no occupation, 
the last named including women and children. 

The distribution of occupations among European immigrants by 
race or people during the eleven years 1899 to 1909 is shown by the 
following table: 


TABLE 6.—Occupation of European immigrants (including Syrian) to the United 
States, fiscal ycars 1899 to 1909 inclusive, by race or people. 


[Compiled from reports of the United States Commissioner-General of Immigration.] 















Number. 
Race or people. 
Profes-| Skilled | Farm | Farm-|Common| Serv- cella- Total. 
sional.|laborers.| laborers. laborers.| ants. nodus pation.a 
Armeníian.................. 3,080 2,4R]| 1,588 738 20, 990 
Bohemian and Moravian.... 8,247 7,341] 13,695, 1,01 91,727 
Bulgarian, Servian, and 
Montenegrin ............. 36,7 683 82,261 
Croatian and Slovenian..... 80, 16 17,558 683 295, 981 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, 
and Herzegovinian ....... 7,178 668 180 26, 785 
Dutch and Flemish......... 7,139 10.579| 3,558} 2,842 74, 646 
English ae ee 4,902 24,928! 27,851| 29,071 355,116 
Kinnlshisi ei esee rnm 5,604 ,981 136, 038 


a Including women and children. 
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TABLE 6.—Occupation of European immigrants (including Syrian) to the United 
States, fiscal years 1899 to 1909, inclusive, by race or people—Continued. 





Number. 











Race or le. | | 
PE Profes- Skilled | Farm |Farm-¡Common Berv- oad Nooccu- 
sional. | laborers.|laborers.| ers. |laborers. ants. | C68 















neous pation.a 
Enel A bebo Eur ES 5 20, 829 5,372, 1,680 8,942) 10,331) 6,094 
German........... s.s esa 14 125, 594 72,733| 12,021 84,531| 78,503] 27,944 
E A ae š 594 13, 632 33,253| 2,092, 104,472) 3,892) 3,957 
FS eee enero 6,836 362,930 9,633) 908) 66,311) 61,611| 36,219 
¡A A A D 41, 456 15,717| 6,047| 106, 497,161,844) 8,454 
Italian, North. ............. 56,854| 51,349] 5,656| 128,579, 21,465] 5,809 
Italian, South.............. 199,024| 420, 202) 12,290! 587,540, 76,440! 17,572 
Lithuanian................. 8,243 29,918 355 64,174) 19,819 291 
Masyaf A EET VS 20,9 102, 45 1,556 82,501, 29,558; 1,405 
Pr aaa 41,541) 162,372) 2,549, 320,061111,100| 1,752 
Portuguese... ieu een aes 3,076 3,023 400;  22,363| 12,869, 1,396 
Roumanian.............---- 1,852 38, 285 217 20,411) 1,617 261 
Rusia vente 5,3481 20,323) 862| 24,803! 2,273 863 
Ruthenian............. — 2,095| 38,633 322)  44,330| 18,046 81 
&candinavian............... 86,921 30,060; 11,009, 158, 967/131, 760| 7,598 

01E A ove ss EET 42,559 2,235; 1,484 6,353; 9,1251 7,290 
o co cora A 12,088] 85,419; 1,899) 124,201| 39, 417 440 
E A A 15,000 2, 483 837 6,6951 1,808| 5,356 
er A A 7,300 9,756 1,762) 6,797) 3,548| 3,242 

TUPK IS caras aa ; 3,910; 619 4,878 154 515 
Wes eta 6,517 440 332 1,277) 1,426 816 
Others Do.ooooococccccccocos- ......... 41 434 5 10 
Total cor 1,247,674|1,290.295| 84,146 2, 282, 505 590,093 172,652 2,165, 28718, 213,034 
ł 
Per cent. 
Race or le. Com- 
peop Prof ps ram Farm-| mon Serv- | Miscel- — 
sional ers: era e Hors ants. | lancous. tond 
Armenian ...oooooooooonmooror. — 28. 14.7 1.8 11. 7.6 3.5 30.4 
Bohemian and Moravian ........... 24.( 9.0 1. 7 8. 14.9 Li 338 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin 3. 44.7 3.4 42. .8 .4 5.2 
Croatian and Slovenian ............. 4. 27.1 1.4 49. 5. 9 2 111 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzego- 

o csv evvexse«xEbawa dE RE RET 9. 26.8 2.1 47. 2.5 2 10. 4 
Dutch and Flemish ................. 17. 9. 4.2 14. 4. 3.8 43.6 
¡A A — 29. 1.4 1.4 7. 7.8 8 2 38.8 
Finnish .............-..-s.s- EOD 4. 4.1 1.1 50. 20.3 3 19.1 
French 4 eg doRenemelcis Ed anie 22. 5.1 1.8 9. 10. 9 6.4 37.5 
German ouo oc iu ce WE — 18. 10. 1.8 12. 11.5 4.1 39.1 
A A ve eee eae 7. 18.7 1.2 58. 2.2 2.2 9.0 
Hebrew A A — 36. 1.0 m 6. 0.2 3.7 45.0 
Its. o. coo eh uals cuseS ae ME 10. 3.9 1.5 26. 30.3 2.1 14.2 
Italian, North coincida 16. 15. 1.7 3T. 0.3 1.7 20.2 

talian, South ...............- eee 11. 24.4 4 34. 4.4 1. 23.3 
Lithuanian ...........-..--- e een 5. 19. ee 42. 13.0 .2 19.4 

APVUE LI weeks Gees OE RR ias 6. 33. 49 20. 9.5 .5 22.7 
Polis Mbs oues a o ete ee ode 5. 19. .3 39, 13.5 .2 22.0 
Portuguese . occ da nas ea 4. 4. .6 34. 19.7 2.1 33.6 
Roumanian...............- 000000900 2. 55. € .9 29. 2.4 .4 8.4 
RUS os ea 8. 30. 1.3 37. 3. 4 1. 16.5 
Ruthenian ..............cccs eene ]. 32. ; 37. 15.1 .1 13.3 
Scandinavian .............. ce eene 16. 5. 2.1 29. 24.7 1.4 19.3 
ROOUCH es au ecu rore ue ceed DRESS 37. 2. 1.3 5. 8.1 6.5 34.7 
BIOSHE 2 A A — 3. 24. . 6 36. 11.4 -l 23.6 
DA o PPS 33. 5. 19 14. 4.0 1. 25.5 
SUMAN earn —— 14. 19. 3.5 13. 7. 6. 35.0 
Turkish DOREM ZEB 7. 30. 5.3 41. 1.3 4. 9.0 
Welsh ........... M 35. 2. 1.8 6. 7.1 4. 38. 4 
Othersd.................. — 5. M........ 4.4 47. .5 1. 41.5 

TOM 15.2 15.7 1.0 27. 10. 2. 26.4 








e Including women and children. 
6119 Aus , 300 Hungarians, 4 Transylvanians. 
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According to the old and new immigration classification the dis- 
tribution of occupations is as follows: 


TABLE 7.—Occupation of European immigrants (including Syrian) to the United 
States, fiscal years 1899 to 1909 inclusive, by class of immigration. 





Per cent distribu- 
Number. tion. 
Occupation. 
Old immi- | New immi- Old im- | New im- 
tion, ation, | mirte- | mirra- 
gra ET tion. tion. 

— án — 
Professional. cociros oraedd e e UDR WI ERE FEC Y nac ESTE PROS 56, 406 23,916 2.5 0.4 
Skilled laborers. adi 442,754 804, 920 19.5 13.6 
Farm JADOREIS co as 138,598 | 1,151,697 6.1 19.4 
Ermers A A A A LE Ar M Lu eee 40, 633 43,513 1.8 .7 
Common LADO ea 402,074 | 1,880, 491 17.7 81.7 
Bere sts of vs 424,698 465, 395 18.7 7.8 
MisrellaAneous. . 00... ccc ccc c cence wc cece cc ecncccccccccccccncs 90, 109 &2, 543 4.0 1.4 
NooccupBllon. c lov rose evr veru RE d aR er eR x Uu E Padus 678,510 | 1,486,771 29.8 25.0 
Fot 2,273,782 | 5,939,252 100.0 100.0 


The relatively large proportion of skilled laborers, the smaller pro- 
portion of inse: and the almost total absence of farm laborers 
among Hebrew immigrants practically places that race with the older 
immigration so far as occupations are concerned, and the elimination 
of Hebrews from the above table makes possible a clearer illustration 
of the comparative occupational status of the old and new immigra- 
tion, as shown by the following table: 


TABLE 8.—Occupation of European immigrants (including Syrian) to the United 
States, Hebrews excepted, fiscal years 1899 to 1909, inclusive, by class of 
immigration. 


* 


d 






Per cent distribu- 


Number tion 
Occupation. New 
P a New immi- 01 m. 
tion gration 
gration. (Hebrews m (He- 

excepted) gra brews ex- 

cepted). 
Professionals 56, 406 17,080 2.5 0.3 
Skilled laborers 2. ucueco see aa aa aaa EE 442,754 441,984 19.5 8.9 
Pari. ADOOS ie esa iab n ale eR ea E 138,598 | 1,142,064 6.1 23.1 
Ie A 40, 633 42, 00 1.8 .9 
Common JAaboOTerS.....22 Scene ov Roh RE Ra se esas watts ones 402,074 | 1,814,180 17.7 36. 7 
Servants rni sioe ce O sme E ccna Pee id. 424,698 v 18.7 8.2 
MiscellatieollS. 1.04.26 seers teu setae dre ES ECKE REESE 90, 109 46, 324 4.0 .9 
No occupalloD. ida 678,510 | 1,041,049 29.8 21.0 
Tolar ió 2,273,782 | 4,949,070 00.0 100.0 





An analysis of this table shows that about 60 per cent of the new 
immigration, Hebrew excepted, during the eleven years considered 
was composed of farm and other unskilled laborers, while these 
classes furnished about 25 per cent of the older immigration. The 
per cent of skilled laborers is much higher in the older class of im- 
migrants, but the reverse is true of servants, which may be accounted 
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for by the fact that females are relatively fewer among the newer 
immigrants. The percentage of farmers as distinguished from 
farm laborers is higher in the older immigration, but the actual 
number is so small in either case that it is unimportant except to 
emphasize the fact that landowners or independent farmers irre- 
spective of race do not, as a rule, emigrate to the United States. 


LITERACY IN EUROPE. 


In none of the factors under consideration, unless it be that of per- 
manence of residence, is there so wide a difference between the old 
and new classes of immigration as in the matter of degree of educa- 
tion, as will be noted from the following table, which shows the 
extent of illiteracy among the various races or peoples of European 
immigrants admitted to the United States during the eleven years 
1899 to 1909: 7 | 


TABLE 9.—Number and per cent of illiteratcs 14 years of age and over among 
European immigrants (including Syrian) admittcd to the United States, fiscal 
years 1899 to 1909, inclusive, by race or people, 


[Compiled from reports of the United States Commissioner-General of Immigration.] 


Persons 14 years sot 
Numberof| age or over who 
Porson 14| Could neither read 
Race or people. yearsofage| Nor write. 
or over ad- 
mitted. 
Number. | Per cent. 


Aimenian a use Neuleduca need vadumuiscs E MR EN Rd 18, 404 4, 433 24.1 
Bohemian and Moravian. ........ 2... ccc cece ccc cee ccc w cece cccnvesecs 72, 762 1,246 1.7 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin.................... ccce cese eese 80, 854 33, 759 41.8 
Croatian and SloveniaD........ooooooomooncorconarocnancconnancanrnoso 283, 270 103, 156 36. 4 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinlan.........ooooooomncccconcnno»o 26, 123 10,789 41.3 
Dutch and Flemius te cs sods pcre cew nde See week sees e paie CES Mq do 58, 525 2,707 4.7 
O so cbesesbiier ee renes asad A E LEE 302, 657 3,419 1.1 
NS O E teats ALII DE 123, 415 1,681 1.4 
Frenos 2.4 Fos oie sige ee suche 81, 449 4,401 5.4 
Gemman o: coro e$ A CUI RS Doer RI NM QR NE 566, 578 j 5.1 
DID AAE E E E AA A E T A E 170, 514 45, 960 27.0 
HOD TG Wi A HC E E E 744,395 191,544 25.7 
Lp A E E 381,005 10, 233 2.7 
Italian, NOT lo toda 311,243 36, 869 11.8 
Italian sont an as Liu eps LEE sant 1,517,768 822,113 54. 2 
¡AR A hon bee IAS 140, 540 08,555 48.8 
LE Ta N EOE O INS a 283, 430 b 32,205 11.4 
A REED MS E PEINE 142,153 203,177 35.4 
Portuguese A A 49,709 ; 68.2 
Röümania A EE y tae YR rb eu EA EDU DUO ane eds 67,029 23,232 34.7 
RUSIA ns a ei rate cQ LEV LEE 61, 287 23, 607 38. 5 
Ruthenia cd uoceerctaac A dae iS E 113,931 58, 070 51.0 
SESO INAV AN eg on oc ahd out 483, 049 2,168 .4 
UCN oes cea dia 95, 073 4 
Jo PEE TTE 312,954 75,914 24.3 
O e A 41, 000 6 14.6 
A MM PP RON VOR ate SOL eee ae 42, 403 22,078 54.1 
IURIS a s ooeó2lieiacQiosv cu Ke pet c E E ex Euer dp tad i t epe aide 11, 408 6,722 58. 9 
A O A PPM 15, 101 2.0 
OU 102 18 17.6 
Total A a 7, 199, 061 1, 918, 825 26. 7 





s Including 693 “ Hungarians " in 1899. 
PIncluding 35 “ Hungarians” in 1899. 
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The ELE, table classified according to the old and new immi- 
gration is as follows: 


TABLE 10.—Number and per cent of illiterates 14 years of age or over among 
European immigrants (including Syrian) admitted to the United States, fiscal 
years 1899 to 1909, inclusive, by class of immigration. 


Persons 14 years of 


ium age or over who 
Bien ^ could neither read 





Class. yearsofage| nor write. 
or over ad- 
mitted. 
Number. | Per cent. 
Old immigration. ..........cccccecccccecccceccccccccccceccccecccaces 1, 983, 617 52, 833 2.7 
New [nin prado) uae oo whee 5, 215, 444 | 1,865, 992 35.8 
A Gove ices duns ep E I EE E p CUI 7,199,061 1,918, 825 26.7 


Whether the high percentage of illiteracy among the newer im- 
migrants is due chiefly to environment or to inherent racial tendencies 
can not well be determined. The former would seem to be the more 
equitable explanation were it not for the fact that races living under 
practically the same material and political conditions show widely 
varying results. Conspicuous in this regard are the Germans, the 
majority of whom now come from Austria-Hungary and Russia, as 
compared with other races from those countries. 

As suggested by the foregoing tables showing the degree of educa- 
tion among the various races of European immigrants coming to 
the United States, illiteracy exists in the various countries of Europe 
in widely different degrees. Comparison, however, in respect to the 
amount of illiteracy which prevails in specific countries is difficult 
because of the different means by which data relative to it are se- 
cured in the several countries. In some of the European states 
the military recruitment records afford the only measure of the 
literacy of the population, and of course an illiteracy rate based on 
such records is open to the objection that it is representative only of 
a selected class and not of the total population over an age at which 
they might be expected to read and write. For the purposes of an. 
immigration study, however, data of this nature are valuable for 
the reason that immigrants and recruits are, as a rule, drawn from 
the same classes in the population. Unfortunately data relative to 
the literacy of recruits are not available for all European countries, 
a most important omission being Russia, which is among the three 
largest immigrant-furnishing nations of Europe. However, the fol- : 
lowing table, which shows the per cent of illiteracy among the re- 
cruits of twelve European countries, compared with the illiteracy 
among native white males 21 to 24 years of age in the United States, 
will be of interest. With the exception noted, the test of literacy in 
each case is ability to read and write. 
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TABLE 11.—Per cent of tlliteracy among the recruits in various European coun- 
trics, and among native white males 21 to 24 years of age in the United 
States. 











| 
Percentof 
Country. illiteracy. Date. Source, 
Belgium... ceeeccecssieswosus 9.1 1907 Hübner's ** Tabellen," 1909, p. 93. 
Deninark................ .20 1897 Do. 
FONG PIT EAR 3.5 1906 Statesman's Yearbook, 1909, p. 751. 
German Empire............. .04 1906 Do 
o Liu ewe d — 30. 00 (a) Hübner's “Tabellen,” 1909, p. 93. 
30. 6 195 Italia Annuario Statistico, 1905-1907. 
Netherlands................. 1.9 1907 Nederland Jaarcij fers, 1907, p. 51. 
Roumania................... 69.0 |1900-1904 | Annarul Statistico al Romaniel, 1907. 
E A a ERR isa 52.1 1906 Serbie-Annuarie Statistique, 1906, p. 712. 
0 sol uuo poa .59 1904 Statesman's Yearbook, 1008, p. 1238, 
Bwitzerland.................. b.1 1908 Statesman's Yearbook, 1910, p. 1253. 
United Kingdom............ 1.4 |1904-1905 Do. 
United States................ 3.8 1900 Twelfth Census of the United States, Supplementary 
Analysis. 
¿Date not given. > Unable to read. 


While not conclusive as to literacy among the total population of 
the various countries considered, the data above presented tend to 
substantiate common knowledge that while illiteracy is at a minimum 
in northern and western Europe it is widespread in the southern 
and eastern countries which contribute largely to the present tide of 
immigration to the United States. 

Statistics relative to literacy based on census records are available 
for some of the principal immigrant-furnishing countries of Europe. 
These data are Dazed on such different proportions of the populi - 
tion in various countries that comparisons with each other or with 
the United States are difficult and in most cases impossible, but 
nevertheless they are valuable and interesting for the purposes of 
this report. 

The following table shows the per cent of illiterates among a cer- 
tain proportion of the population of the countries specified, the test 
of literacy, except as noted, being the ability to read and write. 


TABLE 12.—Per cent of illiteracy in the population of specified European coun- 
tries und of the United States. 


Per cent 
Country of llit- | Date. Basis. Source. 
eracy. 
Austria... ......... 23.8 | 1900 | Persons 6 years of age or over.. D Statist, Handbuch, 1907, 
p. 6. 
Belgium........... 21.9 | 1900 | Total population.............. Annuaire Statistique de la Bel- 
gique, 1906, ol ; 
Finland............ a1.2| 1900 | Population 15 years of age or | Statististe Arsbok, 1907, p. 32. 
over. 
Hungary........... 41.0 | 1900 | Total civil population 6 years | Magyar Statisztikai Evkony, 
of age or over. 1905, p. 324. 
e A 48.5 | 1905 | Population 6 years of age or | Italia Annuario Statistico, 1905- 
over. 1907, p. 245. 
Portugal........... 75.1 | 1900 |..... dU dida ana Statesman's Yearbook, 1908, p. 
1307. 
Roumania......... 61.4 | 1899 | Population 10 years of age or icis Datura al Romaniei, 
over. 907, p. 5. 
Rossia...........-. 72.0 | 1897 | Population 9 years of age or | Rossiia-Perepis Naselenia, 1897. 
over. 
Ber via............ 83.0| 1900 | Total population. Statesman's Yearbook, 1908, p. 
Bpain...... 0.2.08. 63.8 | 1900 lesa cid rs Espana Censo de la Poblacion, 
1900, Vol. II, p. xi. 
United States...... 10.7 | 1900 | Population 10 years of age or | Twelfth Census, United States, 
over. Supplementary Analysis. 








© Unable to read. 
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Information relative to illiteracy of the total population in Great 
Britain, France, and Germany is not available, but it is well known 
that the per cent is low compared with the countries of eastern and 
southern Europe under consideration. In the Scandinavian countries 
illiteracy is said to be almost nonexistent, and this statement is sub- 
stantiated by the fact that the percentage of illiterates among Scan- 
dinavian immigrants to the United States is smaller than among any 
other immigrants.* In Norway no attempt is made to secure statis- 
tics relative to illiteracy for the reason that little exists. 


MONEY SHOWN BY IMMIGRANTS. 


It is impossible to determine with any degree of accuracy the 
amount of money or the value of the property brought to the United 
States by immigrants. The only io e information upon the sub- 
ject is contained in the records of the Bureau of Immigration and 

aturalization and results from a provision of the immigration law 
which directs that there shall be secured from each immigrant in- 
formation as to whether or not he is in possession of $50, and if not, 
what is the amount he has.? 

It will be noted that the law does not contemplate a record of the 
actual amount of money brought, the intent being merely to deter- 
mine whether immigrants are possessed of ‘a sufficient amount to 
carry them to their destination or to provide against their immedi- 
ately becoming public charges. In many cases the amount of money 

ossessed has an important bearing on the admissibility of the 
immigrant. 

Reports of the Commissioner-General of Immigration give the 
number of persons of each race or people showing $50 or over, the 
number showing less than $50, and the total amount shown. During 
the fiscal years 1905 to 1909, inclusive, 5,547,839 European immi- 
grants, including Syrians, were admitted to the United States, and 
of these, 4,136,016 are recorded as having shown money to some 
amount, the n being in the main due to children and other 
dependents. The following table shows the amount of money shown 
by immigrants of old and new classes during the period mentioned, 
and also the average per capita based on the total number of immi- 
grants as well as the total number showing money: 


TABLE 13.—Money per capita shown on admission to the United States by 
European immigrants (including Syrian), fiscal years 1905 to 1909, inclusive, 
by class of immigration. 


(Compiled from reports of the United States Commissloner-General of Immigration.] 


Average per capita. 


Fou Total i 

number amount o 

a showing money 
money. shown. 


— — — — — — — ——— | — — —— — — 


1,105,395 | $61,018,916 
3,030, 621 63, 623, 404 


4,136,016 | 124,642, 320 


Old Immleration. ..vmonioiscnccia consi 
New immigratiOD......oooooocoooorommcrnoo.- 





a See table on p. 175. 
>See Vol. II, p. 735. 
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As previously suggested the amounts specified in the foregoing 
table do not represent the actual amount of money brought, for the 
reason that immigrants having $50 or more are not required to state 
the exact amount in their possession. However, in the case of south- 
err and eastern Europeans and Syrians who showed money only 6.3 
per cent are recorded as having $50 or more, so that the total amount 
shown by immigrants of that class is probably a close approximation 
of the total amount in their possession on admission to the United 
States. On the other hand, the fact that 31.6 per cent of northern 
and western European immigrants showing money were possessed 
of $50 or more makes it impossible to estimate the total amount 
brought by them. 

The aggregate amount of money shown by all European immi- 
grants during the five years considered was $124,642,320; the amount 
accredited to southern and southeastern Europeans was $63,623,404, 
which is less than the amount sent by immigrants in the United 
States to either Austria-Hungary or Italy in the year 1907. The 
total amount of money sent to European countries by immigrants 
in the United States in the year mentioned is conservatively esti- 
mated at $275,000,000, or more than twice as much as was brought 
by all immigrants from Europe in five years. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT EMIGRATION. 


In the matter of stability or permanence of residence in the United 
States there is a very wide difference between European immigrants 
of the old and new classes. The fact that under the immigration law 
of 1907 a detailed record is kept of aliens leaving United States 
«ports? makes possible a study of the tendency of the different races or 
peoples to leave the country within varying periods after arrival, and 
the experience in this regard during the recent industrial depression 
is interesting and suggestive. The departure of aliens from the 
United States can not fairly be compared with arriving immigrants 
in the same or another year, but these items contrasted indicate clearly 
the races or peoples which in the main regard this country as a per- 
manent home and those which, to a large extent, consider it only as a 
field for remunerative labor during times of industrial prosperity. 

The fiscal year 1906-7 being one of unusual industrial activity, it 
was marked by the largest immigration in the history of the country, 
but following the beginning of the industrial depression in October of 
the fiscal year 1907—8 there was a sudden reversal in the tide, and dur- 
ing the remainder of that year there was a great exodus of Europeans. 
The participation of the various European races or peoples in the 





a See Vol. II, p. 427. 
> See Vol. II, pp. 735, 736, and 737. 
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unprecedented immigration of 1907 and in the exodus during 1908 is 
shown by the following table: 


TABLE 14.—European immigrants (including Syrian) admitted to the United 
States during the fiscal year 1907, and Europcan emigrant aliens (including 
.Syrían) departing from the United States during the fiscal year 1908, by race 
or peoplc. 


[Compiled from reports of the United States Commissioner-General of Immigration.) 





Immigrants admitted, Emigrant aliens de- 
1907. 





perted, 1908. 
Race or people. 
Ter cent Per cent 
Number. |distribu-| Number. |distribu- 
tion. tion. 
di AA VE eet ee desque 2,644 0.2 234 0.1 
Bohemian and MoraviaD...........ocooooncnnoocnoncnmomm.o. 13,554 1.1 1,051 .3 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin...................... 27,174 2.2 5,965 1.6 
Croatian and Slovenian................cle eee ccc ec eww eens 47,826 3.9 28, 584 7.5 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian................... 7,393 .6 1,046 .3 
Dutch and Flemish..........oooooooooconcnoronannnrnncoo.. 12, 467 1.0 1,198 .3 
A ES ON 51,126 4.1 5,320 1.4 
EIS loo 4 14, 860 1.2 3, 463 .9 
French o r as saw clea oud 9, 392 8 3, 063 .8 
o A 054s oe as Sen eT Pere COE teens SD E Saale 92, 936 1.5 14, 418 3.8 
A PME" EE 46, 2*3 3.7 6,763 1.8 
E sns Lo ceri c s mc 149,152 12.1 7,702 2.0 
A A A A E MIA 38,706 3.1 2,441 .6 
Italian, North A Dr. dou prePeldes Iveco pedi 51,564 4.2 19. 507 5.1 
Italiam, DONT A 242, 407 19.6 147,828 33.8 
[PithuaniaN sess ennaa RIIV ER eI ensues ees 25,584 2.1 3,388 .9 
MUPVAE is deaf ees 60,071 4.9 29,276 7.7 
Y e otiosa 135,033 11.2 46, 727 12.3 
IKa a ADRAD TEA o a d ss redu CR NOCET ARD Raw MON Rn 9, 648 .8 898 we 
PROUT UT ADs eos sese enr EVER x Edu vee esis rei EGG 19, 200 1.6 5,264 1.4 
A A 16,807 1.4 7,507 2.0 
A 24,081 2.0 3,310 .9 
SEMANAL: veo voverat Cope ^3, 425 4.3 5,801 1.5 
O e ce ook Eau wes 20,516 1.7 1,596 .4 
A etc A A O Mu he 42,041 3.4 23,573 6.2 
Bpanisl essi itu arcs as p DES aw ETE A sw e S 9, 495 .8 1,977 .5 
A MODEM 5, 8S0 .5 1,700 .5 
"EUEKRISD eg da visa qa PR DCN 1,902 a 1,276 .3 
Welsl.issseses i9 esc) E 2,754 5d 163 .0 
Tota e TP 1,237,341 100.0 381,044 100.0 


The radical difference between the old and new immigration with 
regard to stability of residence during a period of depression is more 
clearly shown by the following table: 


TABLE 15.—European immigrants (including Syrian) admitted to the United 
States during the fiscal year 1907, and European emigrant aliens (including 
Syrian) departing from the United States during the fiscal year 1908, by class 
of immigration. 









Immigrants admitted, Emigrant aliens 
1907. departed, 1908. 






Class. 
Per cent Per cent 
Number. | distribu- | Number. | distribu- 
tion. tion. 
Old I[mmlgration. a oz aeg ads 22.7 34,000 8.9 
New inmigratioli....uaoreecue sh re po al 77.3 | 347,044 91.1 
TOtalcoiducesuesv e adve da eta dv v Is Qu du ae eee De 1,237,341 100.0 | 381,044 100, 0 
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The one conclusion to be drawn from the record of departures from 
the United States, as shown by the foregoing tables, is that as a whole 
the races or peoples composing the old 1mmigration are in great part 
permanent settlers, and that a large proportion of the newer immi- 

rants are simply transients whose interest in the country is measured 
y the opportunity afforded for labor. 

Conspicuous among the newer immigrants as exceptions to this 
rule are the Hebrews, who formed more than 12 per cent of the Euro- 
pean immigration in 1907 and only slightly more than 2 per cent of 
the exodus in 1908, indicating a degree of permanency not reached by 
any other race or people in either class. 

he races or peoples conspicuous as showing the smallest degree of 
rmanency are the Croatian and Slovenian, Magyar, North and 
outh Italian, Polish, Russian, Slovak, and Turkish, while those 
showing relatively the smallest number of departing aliens are the 
Armenian, Bohemian and Moravian, Dutch and Flemish, Hebrew, 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh. 

In both the old and new classes the exodus of 1908 was composed 
largely of recent immigrants, about 75 per cent of the former and 83 
pe cent of the latter having resided in the United States continuously 

or not over five years. | 


EXTENT AND PERMANENCE OF THE RETURN MOVEMENT. 


From available data it appears that at least one-third of all Euro- 
pn immigrants who come to the United States eventually return to 

urope. It seems to be a common belief that this outward movement 
is largely composed of persons who follow seasonal occupations in the 
United States and who consequently come and go according to the 
seasonal demands for labor. Such is not the case, however, for as 
nearly as can be judged from existing data not more than one-third 
of those who return to Europe come — to this country. Prior to 
the fiscal year 1908 data respecting the number of outgoing aliens 
were not secured by the immigration authorities. Owing to a pro- 
vision of the immigration law of 1907 such data are now available 
for the three fiscal years 1908 to 1910, and in the table following 
the number of European emigrant aliens are shown in comparison 
with immigration from Europe for the same years. 
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TABLE 16.—Europeani immigrants (including Syrian) admitted to the United 
States, and European emigrant aliens (including Syrian) departing from the 
United States, fiscal years 1908 to 1910, inclusive, by race or people. 


[Compiled from reports of the United States Commissioner-General of Immigration. ] 





— 
Emigrant | ¿*Par 

Race or people. Even aliens Ing for 

' | departing. 100 ad- 

mitted. 
ALTE A UU M RE 11, 440 1,294 11 
Bohemian and Moravian........................ ccce cece eee eere 25,188 2,710 11 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin........................- eere ee 37,286 10,927 29 
Croatian and Slovenian.................... c. ccce ceeeeee cen eee tnn 78,658 44, 442 57 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian....................... eee eee 10,331 1,991 19 
Dutch and Plemish............ . ..................................... 29, 004 3,085 11 
English ies A qua Ee EE rS PE DES ME QE E 101,611 14, 481 14 
IA A E aes OTRA EUG GN UOCE 32,752 5, 608 17 
EIODOl. e. cervus RENI 21,298 9,622 45 
OCA Verte pa nce Tib eR aq deu 192, 644 39,749 21 
Cina A FC e PEN A Ne 86,257 21,615 25 
PIG DT OW e 236, 100 18,949 8 
A EMT eM 93, 090 6, 409 7 
Taian NOM Ness A o ae a a E E Qe ds 11,661 48, 649 63 
A AS 457,414 257,902 56 
Lithuania sss ved otis un ncaa iQ s eluicbesO ehe esdad que it ee 51,129 1,189 14 
A O e de dE DD AN 78, 901 51,014 65 
A A des wane saa Le S RIO beate rie 269, 646 i 31 
A s R A E ETC ER 18, 426 2,550 14 
PROUT ADA seo sce eec A SLE das 30, 949 8,396 27 
A 41,578 17,076 41 
TELE nian esso cu ice toS esie ku Ee Rae tare i sa ri et que aired 55,106 6,697 12 
A A A A xdi vee 113,786 15, 602 14 
COM SE Uinta Meee ee So's le 42,737 4,345 10 
A 70,717 1, 59 
BAUS A A SA ELIT E 10, 299 5, 297 51 
E 13,507 3,810 28 
LUPI arar cdo va P ET 4,261 3,010 71 
Wes uada as ia lianas 5, 562 471 8 
A 2,997,338 | 736,835 33 


The above data classified according to the old and new immigration 
are as follows: 


TABLE 17.—European immigrants (including Syrian) admitted to the United 
States, and European emigrant aliens (including Syrian) departing from the 
United States, fiscal years 1908 to 1910, inclusive, by class of immigration. 





Number 


Emigrant | depart- 

Class. nens aliens Ing for 
* | departing. | every 100 

tted. 


Old immigration. o uoo A aos erred P weder EN EP aM E 599, 732 93, 764 16 
New immigration.... TT» 1, 697, 606 643, 071 38 


LO AAA ates 2, 297, 338 736, 835 32 


It will be noted that for every 100 TUE immigrants admitted 
to the United States during the period 32 departed from the country. 
There is a striking preponderance of southern and eastern Europeans 
in the outward movement, and their relative lack of stability of resi- 
dence as compared with the older immigrant classes is clearly shown 
by the fact that of the former 38 departed for every 100 admitted 
us enone the latter the proportion was only 16 departed to 100 
admitted. 
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The following table shows the sex, age, and length of residence in 
the United States of European aliens leaving the country during the 
three years under consideration: 


TABLE 18.—European emigrant aliens (including Syrian) departing from the 
United States, fiscal years 1908 to 1910, inclusive, by class, ser, age, and 
period of residence. 


Bex. Age. 
Total Number. Per cent. Number, Per cent. 
Class. nüm- |... llic cc 
ber. 45 
Under ¡Under | 14 to 
Fe- 14 to 44 (45 years years 
Male. Female. Male. | aj. N years. or over.! f 4 or 


y | years. | years. 


91,692 | 58,291 | 33,401 | 63.6 | 36. 6,118 . 73,871 | 11,703 6.7| 80.6 12.8 
14 87.5 6 


Old immigration.. 4 
.6 | 25,136 564,178 | 55, 582 3.9 























New immigration. . 644,896 |550, 505 | 94,391 | 85.4 8. 
Total........ 736, 588 ¡608,796 (127,792 | 82.7 | 17. 31,254 638, 049 67,285 4.2 | 86.6 1 
| 
Continuous residence in United States. 
Number. Per cent. 
Clase. y 
Not 10 to | 15to | Over | Not | 5to | 10 to | 15 to | Over 
| over 5 — 15 | 20 | 20 | Un- lover! 10 | 15 | 20 
years. * | years. ¡ years. | years. iyears. years. years. 


——M — — ———— | — — — — — — — — | — — — MM È 


Old immigration..| 7,125 | 65,415 | 13,345 | 2,231 | 1,805 | 1,771 7.8 | 71.3 | 14.6| 2.4 
New tion.| 5,945 ¡535,344 | 91,181 | 7,220 | 3,622 | 1,584 .9 | 88.0 ! 14.1 | 1.1 


Total....... 13,070 (600,759 |104, 526 9,461 | 5,427 3,355 | 1.8 81.6 14.2 | L3 





While the above tables cover a comparatively short period of time 
and include at least one year when the outward movement was abnor- 
mally ree: they nevertheless seem to indicate, on the whole, about 
the normal status of the inward and outward movement of Europeans 
in recent years. This belief is substantiated by the steamship com- 

anies’ records of west and east bound steerage passengers between 

uropean and United States ports since 1898, which data are shown in 
the following table: 


TABLE 19.— Movement of third-class passengers between the United States and 
European ports, calendar years 1599 to 1910 inclusive. 


[Compiled from reports of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger Associatlon.] 





Number of passengers— | 
—  —] Number 
Arriving | arriving 
from for every 


United ' 100 leaving. 





British ¿ra A 1,012, 739 
terTanean 
joli me ——————— ÓH—X — es 3,294,581 | 





^ 
3 
Em 
g 
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These figures are not entirely comparable with the Bureau of 
Immigration statistics previously shown, because the latter include 
only immigrant and emigrant aliens, while the steamship association 
data are based on all steerage passengers. Moreover the bureau 
figures include all immigrants regardless of the class of transporta- 
tion. However, the fact that nearly all immigrants travel in the 
steerage, and that relatively few besides immigrants do so, makes it 
entirely safe to employ the figures last presented for the purpose of 
approximating the extent of the inward and outward movement 
under discussion. 

Dy comparing the bureau and steamship data it will be seen that 
the Letter covering a longer period of time, show the largest relative 
outward movement, and indicate that the tendency of European 
immigrants to leave the United States in large numbers is not peculiar 
to the last three years. These data are further substantiated by 
official Italian statistics, which show that from January 1, 1899, to 
December 31, 1907, inclusive, 1,724,952 Italians departed in the steer- 
age from ports of that country for United States ports, while during 
the same period 798,435 returned in the steerage. from the United 
States. 

How large a proportion of the immigrants who return to Europe 


do not come again to the United States can not be definitely deter- 


mined. This, however, can undoubtedly be approximated with a fair 
degree of accuracy by a consideration of the proportion of arriving 
immigrants who have been in the United States previously. During 
the fiscal years 1899 to 1906, inclusive, 11.9 per cent of all European 
immigrants admitted at United States ports had been in this country 
before. As previously shown, the outward movement of European 
aliens in recent years has been approximately one-third as great as 
the number of European immigrants admitted to the United States. 
Comparing this with the fact that only about 12 per cent of all 
European immigrants admitted to the United States have been here 

reviously, it seems clear that approximately two-thirds of all who 
eave the United States do so permanently. 

The tables also show that males predominate in the outward move- 
ment, 85.4 per cent of the south and east Europeans departing being of 
that sex. The fact that 86.6 per cent of all the departing aliens were 
from 14 to 44 years of age indicates that those leaving the country 
are in the prime of life, while 81.6 per cent have been in the United 
States not over five years. The cause of the large outward move- 
ment, and especially that part which apparent] ve the United 
States permanently, can only be conjectured. That it is not due to 
lack of opportunity for employment, except in a period of depression, 
is evident from the fact that there is a steady influx of European 
laborers who have little or no difficulty in finding employment here. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that the movement is due to various 
causes, including dissatisfaction, ill health, the desire to rejoin family 
and friends, aad the fulfillment of an ambition to possess a sufficient 
amount of money to make life at home less of a struggle. 


EFFECTS OF THE RETURN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 


In every country of Europe to which large numbers of former emi- 
grants return from America the effects of the return movement are 
apparent. The repatriates as a rule return with amounts of money 


~ 
~ 
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which seem large in the surroundings from which they emigrated. 
Usually, also, their sojourn abroad has made them more enterprising 
and ambitious and created in them a desire for better things than 
those to which they were formerly accustomed. This desire usuall 
leads to the adoption of a higher standard of living and improve 
methods of labor in agriculture and other pursuits. In several parts 
of Europe visited by members of the Commission the dwellings of the 
returned emigrants are conspicuously better than those of their neigh- 
bors, and their economic status as a whole is higher. In many cases 
their example is emulated by their neighbors, and in consequence the 
tone of whole communities is elevated. 


CAUSES OF EMIGRATION. 


The present movement of population from Europe to the United 
States is, with few exceptions, almost entirely attributable to eco- 
nomic causes. Emigration due to political reasons and, to a less 
extent, religious oppression, undoubtedly exists, but even in countries 
where these incentives prevail the more important cause is very 
largely an economic one. This does not mean, however, that emigra- 
tion from Europe is now an economic necessity. At times in the past, 
notably during the famine years in Ireland, actual want forced a 
choice between emigration and literal starvation, but the present 
movement results in the main from a widespread desire for better 
economic conditions rather than from the necessity of.escaping in- 
tolerable ones. In other words, the emigrant of to-day comes to the 
United States not merely to make a living, but to make a better living 
than is possible at home. 

With comparatively few exceptions, the emigrant of to-day is 
essentially a seller of labor seeking a more favorable market. To a 
considerable extent this incentive is accompanied by a certain spirit 
of unrest and adventure and a more or less definite ambition for gen- 
eral social betterment, but primarily the movement is accounted for 
by the fact that the reward of labor is much greater in the United 
States than in Europe. 

The desire to escape military service is also a primary cause of emi- 
gration from some countries, but on the whole it is relatively unim- 
portant. It is true, moreover, that some emigrate to escape punish- 
ment for crime, or the stigma which follows such punishment, while 
others of the criminal class deliberately seek supposedly more advan- 
tageous fields for criminal activity. The emigration of criminals of 
this class is a natural movement not altogether peculiar to European 
countries, and, although vastly important because dangerous, numer- 
ically it affects but [itle the tide of European emigration to the 
United States. 

In order that the chief cause of emigration from Europe may be 
better understood, the Commission has given considerable attention 
to economic conditions in the countries visited, with particular refer- 
ence to the status of emigrating classes in this regard. It was impos- 
sible for the commissioners personally to make more than a general 
survey of this subject, but because an understanding of the economic 
situation in the chief immigrant-furnishing countries is essential to 
an intelligent discussion of the immigration question, the results of 
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the Commission's investigation have been supplemented by official 
data or aelicauthenticated material from other sources. 

The purely economic condition of the wage-worker is generally 
very much lower in Europe than in the United States. This is espe- 
cially true of the unskilled laborer class from which so great a pro 

ortion of the emigration to the United States is drawn. Skilled 
abor also is poorly paid when compared with returns for like service 
in the United States, but the opportunity for continual employment 
in this field is usually good and the wages sufficiently high to lessen 
the incentive to emigration. A large proportion of the emigration 
from southern and eastern Europe may be traced directly to the 
inability of the peasantry to gain an adequate livelihood in agricul- 
tural pursuits either as laborers or proprietors. Agricultural labor 
is paid extremely low wages, and employment is quite likely to be sea- 
sonal rather than continuous. In cases where peasant proprietor- 
ship is possible, the land holdings are usually so small, the methods 
of cultivation so primitive, and the taxes so high, that even in pro- 
ductive years the struggle for existence isa hard one, while a crop fail- 
ure means practical disaster for the small farmer and farm laborer 
alike. In agrarian Russia, where the people have not learned to 
emigrate, a crop failure results in a famine, while in other sections 
of southern and eastern Europe it results in emigration, usually to 
the United States. Periods of industrial depression as well as crop 
failures stimulate emigration, but the effect of the former is not so 
pronounced, for the reason that disturbed financial and industrial 
conditions in Europe are usually coincidental with like conditions 
in the United States, and at such times the emigration movement is 
always relatively smaller. 

The fragmentary nature of available data relative to wages in many 
European countries makes a satisfactory comparison with wages in 
the United States impossible. It is well known, however, that even in 
England, Germany, France, and other countries of western Europe 
wages are below the United States standard, while in southern and 
eastern Europe the difference is very great. The Commission found 
this to be true in its investigations in parts of Italy, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Greece, Turkey, Russia, and the Balkan States. In fact, it may 
safely be stated that in these countries the average wage of men en- 

ged in common and agricultural labor is less than 50 cents per 

ay, while in some sections it is even much lower. It is true that 
in some countries agricultural laborers receive from employers certain 
concessions in the way of fuel, food, etc., but in cases of this nature 
which came to the attention of the Commission the value of the con- 
cessions was insufficient to materially affect the low wage scale. 

It is à common but erroneous belief that peasants and artisans in 
the European countries from which the new immigrant comes can 
live so very cheaply that the low wages have practically as great a 
purchasing power as the higher wages in the United States. The low 
cost of living among the working people, especially of southern and 
eastern Europe, is due to a low standard of living rather than to the 
cheapness of food and other commodities. As a matter of fact, meat 
and other costly articles of food, which are considered as almost essen- 
tial to the everyday table of the American workingman, can not be 
afforded among laborers in like occupations in southern and eastern 
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Europe. The same is true of the American standard of housing, 
clothing, and other things which enter into the cost of living. 

Notwithstanding the bad economic conditions surrounding the 
classes which furnish so great a part of the emigration from southern 
and eastern Europe, the Commission believes that a laudable ambi- 
tion for better things than they possess rather than a need for actual 
necessities is the chief motive behind the movement to the United 
States. Knowledge of conditions in America, promulgated through 
letters from friends or by emigrants who have returned for a visit to 
their native villages, creates and fosters among the people a desire for 
improved conditions which, it is believed, can be attained only 
through emigration. 

It is the opinion of the Commission that, with the exception of 
some Russian and Roumanian Hebrews, relatively few Europeans 
emigrate at the present time because of political or religious condi- 
tions. It is doubtless true that political — still influences the 
emigration movement from Ireland, but to a less degree than in 
earlier years. The survival of the Polish national spirit undoubtedly 
is a determining factor in the emigration from Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria of some of that race, while dissatisfaction with Russian domi- 
nation is to a degree responsible for Finnish emigration. In all 

robability some part of the emigration from Turkey in Europe and 
Turkey in Asia, as well as from the Balkan States, is also attrib- 
utable to political conditions in those countries. There is, of course 
a small movement from' nearly every European country of politica 
idealists who prefer a democracy to a monarchial government, but 
these, and in fact all, with the exception of the Hebrew peoples re- 
ferred to, whose emigration is in part due to political or religious 
causes, form a very small portion of the present European emigration 
to the United States. | 

Contributory or immediate causes of emigration were given due 
consideration by the Commission. Chief of these is clearly the ad- 
vice and assistance of relatives or friends who have previously emi- 
grated. Through the medium of letters from those already in the 
United States and the visits of former emigrants, the emigratin 
classes of Europe are kept constantly if not always reliably informed 
as to labor conditions here, and these agencies are by far the most 
potent promoters of the present movement of population. 

The Commission found ample evidence of this fact in every count 
of southern and eastern Europe. Of the two agencies mentioned, 
however, letters are by far the more important. In fact, it is en- 
tirely safe to assert that letters to friends at home from persons who 
Lave emigrated have been the immediate cause of by far the greater 
part of the remarkable movement from southern and eastern Europe 
to the United States during the past twenty-five years. There is 
hardly a village or community in southern Italy and Sicily that has 
not contributed a portion of its population to swell the tide of emi- 
gration to the United States, and the same is true of large areas of 
Austria, Hungary, Greece, Turkey, and the Balkan States. ‘There is 
a tendency on the part of emigrants from these countries to retain an 
interest in the homeland, and in consequence a great amount of cor- 
duree rd ande back and forth. It was frequently stated to mem- 
bers of the Commission that letters from persons who have emigrated 
to America were passed from hand to hand until most of the emi- 
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grants! friends and neighbors were acquainted with the contents. In 
periods of industrial activity, as a rule, the letters so circulated con- 
tain optimistic references to wages and opportunities for employment 
in the United States, and when comparison in this regard is made 
with conditions at home it is inevitable that whole communities 
should be inoculated with a desire to emigrate. The reverse is true 
during seasons of industrial depression in the United States. At such 
times intending emigrants are quickly informed by their friends in 
the United States relative to conditions of employment and a great 
falling off in the tide of emigration is the immediate result. 

Emigrants who have returned for a visit to their native land are 
also great promoters of emigration. This is particularly true of 
southern and eastern European emigrants, who as a class make more 
or less frequent visits to their old homes. Among the returning emi- 

ants are always some who have failed to achieve success in Amer- 
1ca, and some who through changed conditions of life and employment 
return in broken health. It is but natural that these should have a 
slightly deterrent effect on emigration, but, on the whole, this is 
relatively unimportant, for the returning emigrant, as a rule, is one 
who has succeeded. In times of industrial inactivity in the United 
States the large number of emigrants who return to their native lands 
of course serve as & temporary check to emigration, but it is certain 
that in the long run such returning emigrants actually promote 
rather than retard the movement to the United States. 

The importance of the advice of friends as an immediate cause of 
emigration from Europe is also indicated by the fact that nearly all 

uropean immigrants admitted to the United States are, according 
to their own statements, going to join relatives or friends. The 
United States immigration law provides that information upon this 

oint be secured relative to every alien coming to the United States 

y water, and the record shows that in the fiscal years 1908 and 1909, 
94.7 per cent of all European and Syrian immigrants admitted were 
destined to relatives or friends. It is worthy of note that the per- 
centage was higher in the new immigration than in the old, being 97 
per cent in the former and 89.4 per cent in the latter. 

The foregoing not only indicates a very general relationship between 
admitted immigrants and those who follow, but it suggests forcibly 
that emigration from Europe proceeds according to well-defined indi- 
vidual plans rather than in a haphazard way. 

Actual contracts involving promises of employment between em- 
ployers in the United States and laborers in Europe are not respon- 
sible for any very considerable part of the present emigration move- 
ment. It will be understood, however, that this statement refers only 
to cases where actual bona fide contracts between employers and la- 
borers exist rather than to so-called contract labor cases as defined in 
the sweeping terms of the United States immigration law, which clas- 
sifies as such all persons— 
who have been induced or solicited to migrate to this country by offers or 
promises of employment or in consequence of agreements, oral, written, or 


printed, express or implied, to perform labor in this country of any kind, skilled 
or unskilled; * * >, 


Under a strict interpretation of the law above quoted, it would 
seem that in order to escape being classified as contract laborers 1m- 
migrants coming to the United States must be entirely without as- 





a See Vol. II, p. 135. 
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surance that employment will be available here. Indeed, it is certain 
that European immigrants, and particularly those from southern and 
eastern Europe, are, under a literal construction of the law, for the 
most part contract laborers, for it is unlikely that many emigrants 
embark for the United States without a pretty definite knowledge of 
where they will go and what they will do if admitted. 

It should not be understood, however, that the Commission believes 
that contract labor in its more serious form does not exist. Un- 
doubtedly many immigrants come to the United States from south- 
ern and eastern Europe as the result of definite if not open agree- 
ments with employers of labor here, but, as previously stated, actual 
and direct contract labor agreements can not be considered as the 
direct or immediate cause of any considerable proportion of the 
E emigration movement to the United States. As before 
stated emigrants as a rule are practically assured that employment 
awaits them in America before they leave their homes for ports of 
embarkation, and doubtless in a majority of cases they know just 
where and what the employment will be. This is another result of 
letters from former emigrants in the United States. In fact it may 
be said that immigrants, or at least newly arrived immigrants, are 
substantially the agencies which keep the American labor market 
supplied with unskilled laborers from Europe. Some of them operate 
consciously and on a large scale, but as a rule each immigrant simply 
informs his nearest friends that employment can be had and advises 
them to come. It is these personal appeals which, more than all other 
agencies, promote and regulate the tide of European emigration to 
America. | 

Moreover, the immigrant in the United States in a large measure 
assists, as well as advises, his friends in the Old World to emigrate. 


It is difficult, and in many cases impossible, for the southern and east- . 


ern European to save a sufficient amount of money to purchase a 
steerage ticket to the United States. No matter how strong the de- 
sire to emigrate may be its accomplishment on the part of the ordi- 
nary laborer, dependent upon his own resources, can be realized only 
after a long struggle. To immigrants in the United States, however, 
the price of — transportation to or from Europe is relatively 
a small matter, and by giving or advancing the necessary money they 
make possible the emigration of many. It is impossible to estimate 
with any degree of accuracy what proportion of the large amount 
of money annually sent abroad by immigrants is sent for the purpose 
of assisting relatives or friends to emigrate, but it is certain that the 
aggregate 1s large. The immediate families of immigrants are the 
largest beneficiaries in this regard, but the assistance referred to is 
extended to many others. 

Next to the advice and assistance of friends and relatives who have 
already emigrated, the propaganda conducted by steamship ticket 
agents is undoubtedly the most important immediate cause of emi- 
gration from Europe to the United States. This propaganda flour- 
Ishes in every emigrant-furnishing country of ure notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the promotion of emigration is forbidden by the 
laws of many such countries as well as by the United States immi- 
gration law." | 





? See Vol. II, p. 734. 
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Jt is, of course, difficult if not impossible to secure a really effective 
enforcement of this provision of the United States law, but undoubt- 
edly it does supplement the emigration laws of various European 
countries in compelling steamship ticket agents to solicit emigration 
in a secret manner rather than openly. 

It does not appear that steamship companies as a rule openly or 
directly violate the United States law, but through local agents and 
subagents of such companies it is violated persistently and continu- 
ously. Selling steerage tickets to America 1s the sole or chief occu- 
pation of large numbers of persons in southern and eastern Europe, 
and from the observations of the Commission it is clear that these 
local agents as a rule solicit business by every possible means and 
consequently encourage emigration. 

No data are available to show even approximately the total number 
of such agents and subagents engaged in the steerage ticket business. 
One authority stated to the Commission that two of the leading 
steamship lines had five or six thousand ticket agents in Galicia 
alone, and that there was “a great hunt for emigrants" there. The 
total number of such agents is undoubtedly very large, for the steerage 
business is vastly important to all the lines operating passenger ships, 
and all compete for a share of it. The great majority of emigrants 
from southern and eastern European countries sail under foreign 
flags, Italian emigrants, a large proportion of whom sail under the 
flag of Italy, being the only conspicuous exception. Many Greek, 
Russian, and Austrian emigrants sail on ships of those nations, but 
the bulk of the emigrant business originating in eastern and southern 
European countries, excepting Italy, is handled by the British, Ger- 
man, Dutch, French, and Belgian lines. There is at present an agree- 
ment among the larger steamship companies which in a measure regu- 
lates the distribution of this traffic and prevents unrestricted compe- 
tition between the lines, but this does not affect the vigorous and wide- 
spread hunt for steerage passengers which is carried on throughout 
the chief emigrant-furnishing countries. 

The Commission's inquiry and information. from other sources 
indicate that the attempted promotion of emigration by steamship 
ticket agents is carried on to a greater extent in Austria, Hungary, 
Greece, and Russia than in other countries. 'The Russian law, as 
elsewhere stated, does not recognize the right of the people to emi- 
grate permanently, and while the large and ted movement of 

opulation from the Empire to over-seas countries is proof that the 
AG is to a large degree inoperative, it nevertheless seems to restrict 
somewhat the activities of steamship agents. Moreover, there were 
at the time of the Commission's visit two Russian steamship lines 
carrying emigrants directly from Libau to the United States, and the 
Government's interest in the success of these lines resulted in a rather 
strict surveillance of the agents of foreign companies doing business 
inthe Empire. Because of this, much of the work of agents of foreign 
lines was carried on surreptitiously ; in fact, they were commonly de- 
scribed to the Commission as “secret agents.” Emigration from 
Russia is, or at least is made to appear to be, a difficult matter, and 
the work of the secret agents consists not only of selling steamship 
transportation, but also in procuring passports, and in smuggling 
across the frontier emigrants who for military or other reasons can 
not procure passports, or who because of their excessive cost elect to 
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leave Russia without them. This was frequently stated to the Com- 
mission. A Russian official at St. Petersburg complained to the Com- 
mission that Jewish secret agents of British lines had been employed 
in Russia to induce Christians, instead of Jews, to emigrate. It was 
learned that some letters had been received by prospective emigrants 
containing more information than the dates of sailing, terms, etc. (as 
allowed by section 7 of the United States immigration act“), and also 
that on market days in some places steamship agents would mingle 
with the people and endeavor to incite them to emigrate.^ 

The Hungarian law strictly forbids the promotion of emigration 
and the Government has prosecuted violations so vigorously that at 
the time of the Commission's visit the emigration authorities expressed 
the belief that the practice had been checked. It was stated to the 
Commission that foreign steamship lines had constantly acted in 
contravention of the Hungarian regulations by employing secret 
agents to solicit business, or through agents writing personal letters 
to prospective emigrants, advising them how to leave Hungary with- 
out the consent of the Government. Letters of this nature were pre- 
sented to the Commission. Some of them are ie ped by crudely 
drewn maps indicating the location of all the Hungarian control 
stations on the Austrian border, and the routes of travel by which 
such stations can be avoided. The Commission was shown the records 
in hundreds of cases where the secret agents of foreign steamship 
companies had been convicted and fined or imprisoned for violating 
the Hungarian law by soliciting emigration. It was reported to 
the Commission that in one year at Kassa, a Hungarian city on the 
Austrian border, eight secret agents of the German lines were pun- 
ished for violations of the emigration law. 

In Austria, at the time of the Commission's visit, there was com- 

aratively little agitation relative to emigration. Attempts had 

en made to enact an emigration law similar to that of Hungary, 
but these were not successful. The solicitation of emigration is for- 
bidden by law, but it appeared that steamship ticket agents were 
not subjected to strict regulation, as they are in Hungary. Gov- 
ernment officials and others interested in the emigration situation 
expressed the belief that the solicitations of agents had little effect 
on the emigration movement, which was influenced almost entirely 
by economic conditions. It was not denied, however, that steam- 
ship agents do solicit emigration. 

he Italian law strictly forbids the solicitation of emigration by 

steamship agents, and complaints relative to violation of the law 
were not nearly so numerous as in some countries visited. Never- 
theless there are many persons engaged in the business of sellin 
steerage tickets in that country, and the Commission was inform 
that considerable soliciting is done. 

The Commission found that steamship agents were very active in 
Greece and that the highly colored posters and other advertising 
matter of the steamship companies were to be found everywhere. 
According to its population Greece furnishes more emigrants to the 
United States than any other country, and the spirit of emigration is 


2 See Vol. II, p. 734. 
ò Unpublished reports of agents of the United States Bureau of Immigration. 
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so intense among the people that solicitation by steamship companies 
probably plays relatively a small part even as a contributory cause of 
the movement. 

ASSISTED IMMIGRATION. 


Emigration from Europe to the United States through public as- 
sistance is so small as to be of little or no importance. It is prob- 
able and easily conceivable that local authorities sometimes assist 
in the emigration of publie charges and criminals, but such instances 
are believed to be rare. As & matter of fact, European nations look 
with regret on the emigration of their young and able-bodied men 
and women, and the comity of nations would prevent the deportation 
of criminals and paupers to & country whose laws denied admission 
to such classes, however desirable their emigration might be. Besides, 
the assisted emigration to the United States of the aged or physically 
or mentally defective would be sure to result in failure because of the 
stringent provisions of the United States immigration law. It is 
well known that in the earlier days of unrestricted immigration large 
numbers of paupers and other undesirables were assisted to emigrate, 
or were practically deported, from the British Isles and other coun- 
tries to the United States. Even at the present time, as shown in the 
Commission's report on the immigration situation in Canada,* there 
is a large assisted emigration from England to Canada and other 
British colonies, but it does not appear that there is any movement 
of this nature to the United States. 

On the other hand various nations of the Western Hemisphere 
make systematic efforts in Europe to induce immigration. The Cana- 
dian government maintains agencies in all the countries of northern 
and western Europe where the solicitation of emigration 1s permitted, 
and pays a bonus to thousands of booking agents for directing emi- 
grants to the Dominion.^ Canada, however, expends no money in 
the transportation of emigrants. Several South American countries, 
including Brazil and Argentine Republic, also systematically solicit 
immigration in Europe. 

Several American States have attempted to attract immigrants by 
the distribution in Europe of literature advertising the attractions 
of such States. A few States have sent commissioners to various 
countries for the purpose of inducing immigration, but although some 
measure of success has attended such efforts the propaganda has had 
little effect on the immigration movement as a whole. 


EMIGRATION OF CRIMINALS. 


That former convicts and professional criminals from all countries 
come to the United States practically at will can not and need not be 
denied, although it seems probable that in the popular belief the 
number is greatly exaggerated. This class emigrates and is admitted 
to this country, and, in the opinion of the Commission, the blame can 
not equitably be placed elsewhere than on the United States. The 
Commission is convinced that no European government encourages 
the emigration of its criminals to this country. Some, it is true, 
take no measures to prevent such emigration, especially after criminals 


a The Immigration Situation in Other Countries. Reports of the Immigration 
Commission, vol. 40. (Senate Doc. No. 761, 61st Cong., 3d sess.) 
b See Vol. II, pp. 607 and 608. 
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have paid the legal penalties demanded, but others, and particularly 
Italy, seek to restrain the departure of former convicts in common 
with other classes debarred by the United States immigration law. 
The accomplishment of this purpose on the part of Italy is attempted 
by specific regulations forbidding the issuance of passports to in- 
tended Sue Abe who have been convicted of & felony or other 
crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude within the meaning 
of the United States law. Under the Italian system local officials 
furnish the record upon which is determined the intending emigrant's 
right to receive a passport, and it is not denied that some officials at 
times violate the 1njunctions of the Government in this regard, but 
as & whole the Commission believes the effort is honestly made and 
in the main successfully accomplished. "The weakness and inefficiency 
of the system, however, he in the fact that passports are not de- 
manded by the United States as a requisite of admission, and although 
subjects of Italy may not leave Italian ports without them, there 1s 
little or nothing to prevent those unprovided from leaving the coun- 
try overland without passports or with passports to other countries 
and then embarking for the United States from foreign ports. Thus 
it is readily seen that the precaution of Italy, however effective, 18 
precacany worthless without cooperation on the part of the United 
tates. 


EXAMINATION OF EMIGRANTS ABROAD. 


The practice of examining into the physical condition of emigrants 
at the time of embarkation 1s one of long standing at some European 
ports. In the earlier days, and in fact until quite recently, the pur- 
pose of the inspection was merely to d the health of steerage 
passengers during the ocean voyage. "The Belgian law of 1843 pro- 
vided that in case the presence of infectious disease among passengers 
was suspected there should be an examination by a naval surgeon in 
order to prevent the embarkation of afflicted persons. The British 
steerage law of 1848, the enactment of which followed the experi- 
ences of 1847, when thousands of emigrants driven from Ireland by 
the famine died of ship fever, provided that passengers should be 
examined by a physician and those whose condition was likely to 
endanger the health of other passengers should not be permitted to 
proceed. Similar laws or regulations became general among the 
maritime nations and are still in effect. 

The situation is also affected somewhat by provisions of the United 
States quarantine law, which requires American consular officers 
to satisfy themselves of the sanitary condition of ships and passengers 
saling for United States ports. The laws above referred to are 
intended to prevent the embarkation of persons afflicted with dis- 
eases of & quarantinable nature, and the only real and effective pro- 
tection this country has against the coming of the otherwise physically 
or mentally defective is the United States immigration law which, 
through rejections and penalties at United States ports has made 
the transportation of diseased emigrants unprofitable to the steam- 
ship companies. This law is ne for the elaborate system of 
emigrant inspection which prevails at ports of embarkation and else- 
where in Europe at the present time. 
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A systematic medical inspectton of immigrants at United States 
ports was first established under the immigration act of March 3, 
1891. ^ Under that law steamship companies were required to return 
free of charge excluded aliens, and the number of rejections soon 
compelled the companies to exercise some degree of care in the selec- 
tion of steerage passengers at foreign ports of embarkation. The 
necessity of a careful inspection abroad was increased when in 1897 
trachoma was classed as a “dangerous contagious” disease, within the 
meaning of the United States immigration js and again when the 
immigration law of 1903 imposed a fine of $100 upon steamship com- 
pones for bringing to a United States port an alien afflicted with a 

oathsome or dangerous contagious disease, when the presence of 
such disease might have been detected by a competent medical ex- 
amination at the foreign port of embarkation. 

The immigration law of 1907, at present in force, increased the 
eauses for which a fine of $100 may be imposed on steamship com- 
panies to include the bringing of idiots, imbeciles, epileptics, and per- 
sons afflicted with tuberculosis whose condition might have been de- 
tected at the foreign port of embarkation.¢ 

The effect of the various laws in debarring undesirable immigrants 
since 1892 is indicated by the following table, which shows by years 
the number rejected at all United States ports, as compared with the 
total number of immigrants admitted in such years: 


TABLE 20.—Immigrants admitted and aliens debarred at United States ports, 
fiscal years 1892 to 1010. 


[Compiled from reports of the United States Commissioner-General of Immigration.] 


Immigrants| Aliens 
Year. admitted. |debarred.| Ratio. 


[e 
E 





¢ 2, 1 to 

A E E sessed baded eee bihan saa Sk meee es 439, 730 1, 053 1 to 418 
DOSE D ROTA N 285, 631 1,359 1 to 206 
Po e HE n aaa 258, 536 2, 419 1 to 107 
po Mec CPP 343, 267 2,7 1 to 123 
IBU els ae euntes are dene R LP PEE cua bo n d EE 230, S32 1,617 1 to 143 
A A tuc 229, 299 3, 030 lto 76 
OO Locos ami Eua eee ada ced EN t M M oe deh ERE e 311,715 3,798 1to 82 
ps eC ——Á———————————— EE 448, 572 4, 246 1 to 106 
A NI ron 487,918 3,516 1 to 139 
A A eis eave eure A DE 048, 743 4,974 1 to 130 
jio C" 857, 046 8, 769 1to 98 
RE DE UMS dal tia 812, 870 7,994 1 to 102 
JJJJJJJJ 1, 026, 499 11,879 lto 86 
A sa ucc Em sho ins Gt ne Ute D te LL Oi LUE 1,100, 735 12, 432 lto 89 
A 1, 285, 349 13, 064 lto 98 
JJ 782,870 10, 902 lto 72 
1009 m oT ucc 751, 786 10, 411 lto 72 
1910.22.21: eee e cire ARS ELLA P ad wit T E ue de 1,041,570 24,270 lto 43 

Total RE E x 11,922,031 | 130,721 1to 91 


How to prevent the embarkation at foreign ports of emigrants who 
under the immigration law can not be admitted at United States ports 
is a serious problem, in which the welfare of the emigrant is the chief 
consideration. In a purely practical sense, except for the danger of 
contagion on shipboard the United States is not seriously affected by 
the arrival of diseased persons at ports of entry, because the law 
does not permit them to enter the country. 





9? See Vol. II, p. 571. i 
ò Immigration act of February 20, 1907. See Vol. II, pp. 731-744. 
€ See Vol. II, p. 734. 
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From a humanitarian standpoint, however, it is obviously of the 
atest importance that emigrants of the classes debarred by law 
m entering the United States be not allowed to embark at foreign 
ports. This is accomplished in a large measure under the present 
system of inspection abroad, for in ordinary years at least four in- 
tending emigrants are turned back by the steamship companies be- 
fore leaving a European port to one debarred at United States ports 
of arrival. 

In view of the importance of the subject the Commission made 
careful investigation of examination systems prevailing at the ports 
of Amsterdam, Antwerp, Bremen, Gharboure: Christiania, Copen- 
hagen, Fiume, Genoa, Glasgow, Hamburg, Havre, Libau, Liverpool, 
Londonderry, Marseille, Messina, Naples, Palermo, Patras, Piræus, 
Queenstown, Rotterdam, and Southampton, from which ports prac- 
tically all emigrants for the United States embark. 

There is little uniformity in the systems of examination in force 
at these ports. At Naples, Palermo, and Messina, under authority 
of the United States quarantine law and by agreement with the 
Italian Government and the steamship companies, the medical ex- 
amination of steerage passengers is made by officers of the United 
States Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, who exercise 
practically absolute control in this regard. These officers examine for 
defects contemplated by the United States immigration law every 
intended emigrant holding a steerage ticket and advise the rejection 
of those whose physical condition would make their admission to the 
United States improbable. While acting unofficially, these officers 
have the support of both government and steamship officials, and 
their suggestions relative to rejection are always complied with. 

The other extreme, so far as United States control is concerned, 
exists at Antwerp, where the Belgian Government is unwilling to 
yield even partial control of the situation, this attitude being due in 
part to a former disagreement incidental to the administration of the 
United States quarantine law at that port. At Antwerp not even 
American consular officers are tal to interfere in the examina- 
tion of emigrants. Between these extremes there exists a variety of 
Ph in which, for the most part, American consular officials per- 
orm more or less important functions, as outlined in the United 
States quarantine law previously referred to. As a practical illus- 
tration of the value of examinations at the various European ports 
in preventing the embarkation of diseased or otherwise undesirable 
emigrants, the Commission, as will appear later, has made a com- 
parative study showing rejections, by cause, at United States ports of 
emigrants from different ports of Europe. 

The examination of intending emigrants, however, is not confined 
entirely to ports of embarkation, but in several instances is required 
when application for a steamship ticket is made or before the emi- 
grant has proceeded to a port of embarkation. The most conspicuous 
existence of such preliminary examinations is the control-station 
system which the German Government compels the steamship com- 
panies to maintain on the German-Russian and German- Austrian 
frontiers. There are thirteen of these stations on the frontier and 
one near Berlin. Germany, as a matter of self-protection, requires 
that all emigrants from eastern Europe intending to cross German 
territory to ports of embarkation be examined at such stations, and 
those who do not comply with the German law governing the emigrant 
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traffic through the Empire or who obviously would be debarred at 
United States ports are rejected. During the year ending June 30, 
1907, out of 455,916 intended emigrants inspected 11,814 were turned 
back at these stations. 

In some countries an effort is made to prevent intending emigrants 
from leaving home unless it is evident that they will meet the re- 
quirements of examinations at control stations and ports of embarka- 
tion, or of the United States immigration law. "This is particularly 
true of Hungary, where at several points there is local supervision of 
the departure of emigrants for seaports. While this supervision is 
due largely to Hungary's purpose of controlling emigration, par- 
ticularly where emigrants are liable to military service, the system 
prevents many from leaving home who would be rejected at ports of 
embarkation on account of iiss 

Medical examinations, with a view to determining the admissibility 
of emigrants under the United States law, are not uncommon in con- 
nection with the sale of steamship tickets. The most conspicuous 
example of examinations of this nature was found in Greece, and this 
resulted from a most forcible illustration of the rigidity of the United 
States law. In 1906 the Austro-Americano Company, which was then 
new in the emigrant-carrying business, had over 300 emigrants refused 
admission to the United States and returned on a single voyage. On 
arrival at Trieste these returned emigrants mobbed the steamship 
company’s office, and the experience resulted in the establishment by 
the Austro-Americano Company of a systematic scheme of examining 
intended emigrants in Greece. Agents of the company in that country 
sent their head physician to study the medical examination of immi- 
grants at United States ports, and physicians were provided for the 
40 subagencies of the company in different parts of Greece. Under 
the system in force in Greece, before any document is given to an 
intended emigrant he is examined by the physician attached to the sub- 
agency. If that physician accepts him he receives a medical certifi- 
cate, makes a deposit toward the price of his ticket, and space is re- 
served for him on asteamer. When he goes to the port of embarkation 
the emigrant is examined by the company’s head physician and, if 
accepted, is permitted to complete his purchase of a ticket. 

In Italy it is the policy of the Government to examine the records 
of intended emigrants at the time application is made for a passport, 
and unless the applicant can comply with the Italian ind United 
States laws the passport is refused. But this refers particularly to 
the cases of criminals and convicts rather than to the physically 
defective, and usually Italian emigrants are given their first medical 
examination at ports of embarkation. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, a total of 13,064 immi- 
grants were E at United States ports? and for the three fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1909, the total number of immigrants from all 
sources rejected was 34,377, or 5,301 less than were turned back at the 
European ports and control stations above mentioned in a period of 
thirteen months. 

The large number of rejections at United States ports is not essen- 
tially an unfavorable reflection on the medical examinations con- 
ducted in Europe for the reason that the latter are in the main confined 
to the physical condition of emigrants, while at the United States 


a See p. 111. 
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ports the examination is much broader. But this is not all, for in 
addition to the requirements of the United States law relative to the 
return of rejected immigrants to ports of embarkation, European 
laws, as a rule, require that steamship companies forward those re- 
turned to their homes, or home countries, which, in many cases, are at 
a considerable distance from the ports at which the rejected ones 
embarked. The Italian law relative to emigrants returned from for- 
eign ports imposes even greater burdens on the carriers. Under that 
law the returned emigrant is entitled to damages from the carrier 
if he can prove that the carrier was aware before his departure from 
Italy that he could not be admitted under the law of the country to 
which he emigrated. A tribunal known as the arbitration commis- 
sion has been established in each Province of Italy to examine cases 
of this nature, and the emigrant who has been returned may make 
& claim before that commission without expense to himself. In many 
cases, besides returning the passage money, the carrier is compelled 
to pay the returned emigrant for loss of wages incurred by reason of 
his journey across the sea. For these reasons the transportation of 
emigrants who can not be admitted to the United States is usually 
dd but notwithstanding this fact some companies are 
willing to assume considerable risk for the sake of increasing their 
steerage business. In the main, however, the examinations conducted 
at the various ports are good and effective, so far as concerns the 
physical condition of emigrants, and as a safeguard against the 
transportation of the diseased, who are certain to be rejected at 
United States ports, they are of the greatest importance, a fact which 
the Commission believes is not always fully realized by students of the 
immigration problem in the United States. 

In the complete report of the Commission upon this subject? a 
detailed description is given of the inspection of emigrants at each 
port considered, but for the purpose of this abstract it 1s necessary : 
only to note the real and final authority in determining rejections at 
the different ports under consideration for causes contemplated by 
the United States immigration law. In some instances this is diffi- 
cult on account of apparently divided authority, but the following 
summary, it is believed: fairly represents the situation at each port: 

Antwerp: Physician employed by steamship company. 

Bremen: Physicians employed by American consul, but paid by steamship 
companies. 

Cherbourg: Ship’s doctor. 

Christiania: Physician of the board of health. 

Copenhagen: Municipal physician. 

Fiume: Physician employed by steamship company, who also acts for the 
American consul. 

Genoa: Ship’s doctor. 

Glasgow : Ship's doctor. 

Hamburg: Physicians (including eye specialists) employed by steamship 
company. 

es Physician (including an eye specialist) employed by steamship com- 

nies. 
iba: Physician employed by steamship company. 

Liverpool: Physicians employed by steamship companies. 

Londonderry: Ship's doctor. 

Marseille: Physicians (including an eye specialist) employed by steamship 
company, and the ship’s doctor. 

Messina: Acting assistant surgeon of the United States Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service. 


s Emigration Conditions in Europe. Reports of the Immigration Commission, 
vol 4. (S. Doc. No. 748, 61st Cong., 3d sess.) 
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Naples: Officers of the United States Public Health and Marine-Hospital 

rvice. 

Em Acting assistant surgeon of the United States Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service. 

Patras: Physicians employed by steamship companies. 

Pireus: Ship's doctor. 

Queenstown: Ship's doctor. 

Rotterdam: Physicians (including eye specialists) employed by the steam- 
ship company, a physician employed by the American consulate general, and 
tbe ship's doctor. 

Southampton: Ship's doctor. 

Trieste: Physicians employed by steamship company, the ship's doctor, and 
police officers. The American consul exercises unusual authority. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the steamship companies are in 
the main responsible for the medical examination of emigrants at 
European ports of embarkation, and they are the chief beneficiaries 
of the system. A study of the situation also shows that the real con- 
trolling factor in the situation at every port is the United States 
immigration law, for without it there would be no examination 
worthy of the name, 

Methods of conducting the inspection differ at the various ports. 
At some the examination, as a rule, extends over several days, and 
specialists are employed to detect trachoma, which disease is the chief 
factor in making a competent examination necessary. At others, and 
particularly at some ports of call, the inspection is conducted hur- 
riedly and under seemingly unfavorable circumstances. In some 
instances American officials have absolutely no part in the work and 
exercise no authority, in others American consuls participate actively, 
and in the case of some of the Italian ports American medical officers 
absolutely control the situation. 

Because of the absence of records the Commission was unable to 
ascertain for any stated period the total number of rejections made at 
all European ports included in the inquiry. In the case of some ports 
information was not available for all of the steamship lines em- 
barking emigrants there, and in other cases the number of persons 
rejected was found, but the cause of rejections could not be ascer- 
tained. Consequently the material at hand is incomplete, but it is 
sufficient to illustrate the great sifting process that goes on at control 
stations and ports before emigrants are finally allowed to embark for 
the United States. 

The table following shows such information as was available rela- 
tive to the number of rejections at the ports indicated during the 
thirteen months ending December 31, 1907, which was the period 
particularly covered by the Commission's inquiry. 
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TABLE 21.—N umber of intended emigrants rejected at ports or control stations 
specificd, December 1, 1900, to December 31, 1907. 








Port or control station. ab Port or control station. Ped 
Antwerp 2: 5:0 V Sel cle VER Orid ban (2) Londonderry ..................-- eee eee (a) 
Bremen: Marseille. oca modeste pe eR ES VAT (2) 

Control stations..................... 8,110 | Messina. ueste s Docs exei rri Secs 194 

POPC 12i i ce p e sides dct | 3,178 | INUDICS A A ees 10, 224 
Cherbourg .....ooooooonccrccconananonoso. (a) A 2, 308 
Christiania: A ES (a) Palris Esain ieioea aaa a es ae 1,174 
Copenhagen ............. ccce eee oe (a) DIAS O Mes (a) 
gir AA M Coe mes 4,789 | QueenstoWND....ooooooooooomocorononoros 124 
e AA ose WEda cnr REY 352 | Rotterdam: 

A 40 | Control stations..................... 538 
Hamburg: i PO A T 303 
Control stations..................... 3,234 , Southampton ................- ccce eene (a) 

¡A ¿A E A a e dr E OE eres 
TANTO Li cs Sonic vise ein er eee eee Bienes 340 | 
LIDBI € otro e Des seid canoes ed 654 | Total e shee ce diste eode ae eae 39, 681 
Liverpool A e deese rn | 938 
a No data. 


b Includes only North German-Lloyd and Navigazione Generale Italiana lines. Other lines carrying 
emigrants from Genoa to United States ports are the liamburg-American, La Veloce, Lloyd Italiano, Lloyd 
Sabaudo, Spanish, and the White Star. 


T Includes only Russian Volunteer Flect. The Russian East Asiatic Lino also carries emigrants from 
au. 


4 Includes only American and Cunard lines. Other lines carrying emigrants from Liverpool to United 
States ports are the Allan, Dominion, and White Star. 

* Includes only Austro-Americana Line. Other lines carrying emigrants from Patras to United States 
ports are the Prince, Fabre, and Hellenic-Transatlantic. 


As previously explained, it is impossible to state the exact number 
of intended emigrants who are refused passage to the United States 
from European ports during any given period. From the above 
table it will be seen that of the ports included within the Commis- 
sion’s inquiry no data relative to rejections were available for Ant- 
werp, Cherbourg, Christiania, Copenhagen, Londonderry, Marseille, 
Piræus, and Southampton, while for Genoa, Liverpool, Libau, and 
Patras the record is incomplete. This is particularly unfortunate in 
the case of Liverpool, which is one of the four great emigration ports 
of Europe. Moreover, the inquiry did not include the minor ports 
of Barcelona, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Cadiz, Calais, Dover, Gibraltar, 
Hull, Leghorn, Plymouth, and Stettin, at all of which some emigrants 
embarked for the United States during the year 1907. No data what- 
ever could be secured relative to the number of applicants who, on 
account of their physical condition, were refused transportation by 
agents of the various lines requiring a medical examination in con- 
nection with the sale of tickets. It is believed, however, that the 
number rejected in this way is relatively small. 

From the foregoing it is clear that while the number of rejections, 
39,681, shown in the preceding table in all probability represents the 
greater part of all rejections at ports of embarkation and elsewhere 
ın Europe, the number would be considerably increased were complete 
data available. Of course any estimate of the total number rejected 
would of necessity be largely speculative, but it seems safe to assume 
that during the period of the thirteen months—December 1, 1906, to 
December 31, 1907—covered by the Commission's inquiry at least 
$0,000 intended emigrants were refused transportation from Euro- 
pean — to the United States because of the probability that they 
would be debarred at United States ports under the provision of the 
immigration law. 
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Of the 39,681 intended emigrants rejected, as shown by the pre- 
ceding table, the cause of rejection was available in 34,228 cases. The 
principal causes were as follows: 





19, 283 
Other diseases of the eye ooo o 9, 622 
FRVUS oes ume e DEAE EE e cu E LE. 1, 872 
All other esSuseS. occiso a 3, 451 

Total AAA 34, 228 


It is worthy of note that practically all of the rejections under 
discussion were for some physical or mental disability. This is, per- 
haps, only natural, in view of the fact that the inspection at prac- 
tically every port is conducted purely from a medical standpoint. In 
much of the data secured by the Commission the causes of rejection 
were not given in great detail, the classification “ other causes ” in- 
cluding a considerable proportion of the rejections at several ports. 
So far as shown by the dus however, all of the rejections under con- 
sideration were for physical or mental causes except in the following 
instances: Liverpool 4 * arrested ;" Trieste, 2 “without means,” 117 
“rejected by police; ” Queenstown, 1 “refused examination.” 

It does not appear, however, that the police inspection at Trieste 
is an attempt to prevent embarkation of persons likely to be excluded 
from the United States, and consequently it can hardly be considered 
as a means of protecting the United States against the coming of 
undesirable classes. 

It is, of course, possible that among emigrants rejected for * other 
causes ” there may be some criminals, prostitutes, procurers, paupers, 
contract laborers, or other classes specifically debarred by the United 
States immigration law, but, if so, the number is too small to be 
worthy of consideration. 

At the German control stations on the Russian and Austrian boun- 
daries the amount of money possessed by intended emigrants is taken 
into consideration, and according to the records 755 persons were 
rejected there during the year 1907 for * want of means.” 

On the whole, however, the examination abroad as conducted at the 
time of the Commission's visit and at the present time affords prac- 
tically no protection from any of the classes debarred by the United 
States law except the physically or mentally defective, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that at several ports American consular officers 
actively participate in the inspection and are accorded the privilege 
of rejecting emigrants who are undesirable within the meaning of the 
United States immigration law. 

The system of emigrant inspection in force at Naples, Messina, and 
Palermo is of particular interest because of the somewhat prevalent 
belief that an examination by United States officers at ports of embar- 
kation would prevent the sailing of persons who could not be ad- 
mitted to the Ünited States under the provisions of the immigration 
law. In his annual report for the fiscal year 1900 Hon. T. V. Pow- 
derly, Commissioner-General of Immigration, reiterated a recom- 
mendation that had been made in the two preceding reports of the 
bureau, as follows: 
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That physicians representing the Government be stationed at the foreign 
ports of embarkation for the purpose of examining into the physical condition 
of aliens who are about to embark for the United States. Experience of the 
ability and energy of the surgeons of the United States Marine-Hospital Service 
leaves no room for doubt that, should they be assigned to such duty, but few 
cases of this dangerous disease would be permitted to embark, and that, besides 
accomplishing the most important object of preventing the introduction of 
trachoma (or other contagious diseases of the nonquarantinable class), the 
delay and trouble and uncertainty incident to examination at the ports of 
the United States, where limited accommodations and an ever-increasing and 
continuous flow of arrivals necessitates a degree of expedition not always 
consistent with thoroughness, would be avoided. 


The late Frank P. Sargent, for many years Commissioner-General 
of Immigration, was an advocate of this policy, and in annual re- 
ports of the bureau repeatedly urged that it be adopted. In 1906 
Commissioner-General Sargent, in referring to the examination of 
immigrants, said :? 

The ideal plan for controlling this situation, however, is the one that has 
been urged by the bureau for years, i. e., the stationing of United States 
medical officers abroad, with the requirement that all prospective passengers 
shall be examined and passed by them as physically and mentally fit for landing 
in this country. This would prevent the emigration not only of those atllicted 
with contagious disease, but also of those afflicted with idiocy and insanity. 

Fortunately the plan so long and urgently advocated by Messrs. 
Powderly and Sargent has been in operation at Italian ports long 
enough to demonstrate its usefulness and to make possible a compari- 
son of results between the inspection as conducted there and at other 
European ports. 

Since the only purpose of the medical inspection of emigrants at 
European ports of embarkation as here considered is to avoid rejec- 
tions and penalties at United States ports, the only fair and adequate 
test of the efficiency of such examinations is the record of rejections 
by the United States Immigration Service. In order toapply this test, 
the Commission secured from unpublished records of the Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization data showing the number of alien 
immigrants arriving at United States ports from the various ports 
of Europe and the number of such arrivals who were refused admis- 
sion to the United States for purely medical reasons. This record 
covers six months of the year 1907, when the method of conducting 
medical examinations at the various European ports was as previ- 
ously described. Thus the results are perfectly comparable. 





SAnnual Report of the United States Commissioner-General of Immigration, 
1906. 
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The following table shows the result of the inquiry referred to: 


TABLE 22.—Number of persons carried and number and per cent debarred for 
medical causes at transatlantic ports, during January, February, March, July, 
August, and September, 1907, by port of embarkation. 


Debarred. 
Port of embarkation. ————— 
Number. | Per cent. 











Antwerp. loge sida E eR d dace d senis 28, 267 50 0.18 
hls PH TRU SU EN ,004 . 61 
o Loo ovo eurer O au ds eu Eds 2,016 3 .15 
O 1,764 3 17 
Cópenhagén.. oco pee dx A ce ca ach iei ued ON i 2,560 5 . 20 
UB. oos coe A eate Voluts O And taboo’ 22, 085 37 .17 
A A Messe ede p Run KE Edu MEL DU E CARE eub 7,154 17 24 
GlasgOW ocolos O 9,295 36 39 
IAM OURS ADD 55, 877 179 32 
HB8VIU.. a a beans ER LC. elle asd eade hen ou le ea 27,354 122 45 
prop MMOL PC —————— —— P 8,979 37 41 
Pu PCR , 728 144 25 
Londondelry esset O id a ee wee ee eee 2, 240 9 . 40 
MASCOTA Dod iet 746 7 . 94 
MOS MR ia 1,172 4 .94 
py. dee eet eee Geet det Cua ee ee et one a 95, 000 311 
Palermo. ue oh O iu su ea iw IA eee 13, 118 61 47 
POU GS MT NAI PC mad eats owe ERE E 6, 296 57 
Pireus: T T i — o € 2, 602 16 61 
QUEENS TOMA: SA 8, 726 16 18 
Rotterdam cos a a a a a a aea 17,291 62 36 
Bouthamplton 4. oecsuami vele PY UK Rex VET ERIS NS E P ues 9, 193 23 .25 
Triesto A 8, 594 27 .81 
O 468, 061 | 1, 690 36 


As previously stated, this table shows the number of alien steerage 
assengers reaching United States ports from the various ports of 
surope specified, and the number and per cent of such passengers 

debarred under the provisions of the United States immigration law. 

In the first place, it is of interest to note that the number debarred 
is remarkably small when compared with the total number carried. 
This alone clearly illustrates the fact that as a whole the medical 
inspection of emigrants prior to embarkation at European ports is 
thoroughly effective. Only 0.36 per cent of the persons carried were 
debarred at United States ports for medical reasons, which is a much 
smaller proportion than were rejected at Italian ports and German 
control stations for the same causes. 

For the purpose of this study, however, the above table is chiefly 
interesting as illustrating the relative effectiveness of the examina- 
tion at the various European ports under consideration. In the 
beginning it may be well to state that the class of emigrants carried 
from the various ports may and doubtless does affect the situation 
somewhat. For instance, practically all emigrants from Christiania 
are Scandinavians, and trachoma and favus, which are the prin- 
cipal causes of medical rejection at United States pons do not 
prevail in Scandinavian countries. Every other port, however, is to 
a greater or less extent affected by one or both of these diseases. 
Copenhagen is perhaps only slightly affected, through emigration 
from Finland where trachoma is prevalent, and Glasgow, because 
relatively few continental emigrants sail from that port. Trachoma 
is not unknown in Ireland, but it does not exist to such an extent as 
in southern and eastern Europe, and consequently Queenstown and 
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Londonderry can not perhaps be fairly classified with other ports 
with regard to the particular kinds of loathsome, contagious diseases 
which cause the rejection of so many aliens at United States ports. 

Liverpool, Southampton, and the continental ports, with the ex- 
ception of Christiania and Copenhagen, all draw the greater part 
of their emigrant traffic from southern and eastern Europe, and 
while, of course, the degree to which the diseases under consideration 
prevail differs in various sections, nevertheless such diseases are 
sufficiently widespread to require a careful medical inspection of 
emigrants coming from those sections. Because of this fact the re- 
sults of the inspections at these ports are fairly comparable, which 
makes possible a reasonable test of the relative effectiveness of the 
different inspections. 

It will be noted from the preceding table that the percentage of 
rejections was smallest among emigrants embarking at Cherbourg, 
only 3 rejections out of 2,016 emigrants carried being recorded. 
This result is parion a y Ror because Cherbourg draws 
emigrant traffic from the Levantine countries where trachoma and 
favus are widespread, as well as from other southern and eastern 
European countries. Moreover, it is only a .port of call and no 
elaborate system of medical inspection prevails there, the ship’s 
doctor being the determining factor in the matter of rejections. 

The largest percentage of rejections occurs among emigrants em- 
barking at Marseille, which is not surprising because of the fact that 
steerage passengers sailing from that port are largely drawn from 
Syria and countries of southern Europe where trachoma is par- 
ticularly prevalent. 

A rather curious situation is found in comparing rejections — 
emigrants from the four ports of Antwerp, Bremen, Hamburg, an 
Rotterdam. "The steerage business of these four ports is very largely 
recruited in eastern Europe, and the class of emigrants embarking 1s 
much the same at each port. It is true also that the great majority 
of all emigrants embarking at the German ports, and a large part of 
those sailing from Antwerp and Rotterdam, are subjected to an in- 
spection at the German control stations. Notwithstanding these facts, 
however, there is a wide difference in the proportion of persons em- 
barking at the four ports who are debarred at United States ports for 
medical causes. These proportions are as follows: 
Bremen-------------------- 1 to 165 | Hamburg ------------------ 1 to 312 
Rotterdam ..............--- 1 to 279 | Antwerp ..........-.....-.-- 1 to 565 

It is necessary to note in this connection that the three ports having 
the largest proportions rejected have excellent emigrant stations, 
superior facilities for handling emigrants, and elaborate and ap- 
parently thorough systems of inspection. At Bremen, which port 
makes far the worst showing in the matter of debarments at 
United States ports, it will be remembered that the determining 
factor in the matter of rejections is a physician in the employ of the 
American consulate, while at ET which shows relatively a very 
small proportion of emperan rejected at United States ports, Ameri- 
can consular or other officials have absolutely no part in the inspection. 

Most interesting of all, however, is a comparison between Antwerp 
and Naples, for it will be recalled that the emigrant-inspection sys- 
tems in force at these ports represent extremes, so far as American 
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control is concerned, the inspection at Naples being entirely in the 
hands of the United States Public Health and Marine-Hospital sur- 
geons. Measured by debarments at United States ports, however, the 
inspection at Antwerp is considerably more effective, for while the 
proportion refused admission to the United States is only 1 to 565 
among emigrants embarking at that port, the proportion among emi- 
grants sailing from Naples is 1 to 305. In the case of other Italian 
ports where American medical officers were in charge the proportion 
of emigrants debarred at the United States ports is as follows: 
Palermo, 1 to 215; Messina, 1 to 293; and Genoa, where during the 
period under consideration the medical inspection was made by ship's 
doctors, 1 to 421. It may be said, however, that the particular dis- 
eases for which emigrants are debarred at United States ports are 
not so prevalent among classes embarking at Genoa as at the more 
southern ports of Italy. 

A comparison between the Adriatic ports of Trieste and Fiume is 
interesting. At the latter port the medical inspection is made by a 
steamship company doctor and a physician employed by the American 
consul, but the Commission was informed that the examination by the 
former was so rigid that it had not been necessary for the consulate 
physician to reject any emigrants for some time previously. The 
American consul attends the examinations, but does not exercise 
unusual authority. At Trieste the medical inspection is made by resi- 
dent physicians of the steamship company and the ship's doctor, while 
the American consul, at the time under consideration, exercised a 
greater degree of authority than was exercised by such consular 
officers at any other European port. The consul informed the Com- 
mission that he insisted on rejections not only for trachoma and favus, 
but for less conspicuous physical defects as well. Experience at 
United States ports with emigrants from Fiume and Trieste indicates 
that, notwithstanding the great degree of authority exercised by 
the consul at the latter port, the inspection at Fiume is much more 
effective. In fact, the poros debarred at United States ports 
among emigrants from Fiume is only 1 to 597, while the proportion 
debarred among emigrants sailing from Trieste is 1 to 318. The pro- 

ortion debarred among emigrants embarking at the Greek ports of 

atras and Piræus is large, being 1 to 175 in the case of the former, 
and 1 to 163 in the case of the latter. 
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AN ABSTRACT OF THE IMMIGRATION COMMISSION'S DICTIONARY OF 
RACES OR PEOPLES. 





For the complete dictionary of races or peoples see Reports of the 
Immigration Commission, vol. 5. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Since eastern Europe became an important source of immigration 
many new ethnical factors have been added to the population of the 
United States. Early in the Commission's investigations among 
these newer immigrants it became apparent that the true racial status 
of many of them was imperfectly understood even in communities 
where they were most numerous, and the difficulties encountered in 
properly classifying the many ethnical names that were employed to 
designate various races or peoples suggested the preparation of a 
volume that would promote a better knowledge of the numerous ele- 
ments included in the present immigrant movement. This work, 
which was prepared by Dr. Daniel Folkmar, assisted by Elnora C. 
Folkmar, is presented as a part of the Commission's report, under the 
title * Dictionary of Races or Peoples." 

While this * dictionary " treats of more than six hundred subjects, 
covering all the important and many of the obscure branches or divi- 
sions of the human family, it is intended primarily as a discussion of 
the various races and peoples indigenous to the countries ee 
the present immigration movement to the United States, or whic 
may become sources of future immigration. 

Until 1899, when the Bureau of Immigration first classified arrivin 
Immigrants according to the race or people to which they belonged, 
practically all population statistics respecting the foreign-born in the 
United States were recorded only by country of birth. Previous to 
the adoption of the improved method of recording immigration sta- 
tistics the Bureau of the Census had attempted in some instances to 
distinguish among the various east European peoples in the popula- 
tion, and as a result of this effort reports of recent censuses include 
more or less accurate data relative to the Polish and Bohemian 
elements in the population. In the first-mentioned case this group- 
ing is accomplished by regarding for census purposes the former 
Kingdom of Poland as a geographical entity instead of Provinces of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, as Poland has been politically for more 
than a century. In the same way Bohemia is considered as a geo- 
graphical unit instead of a part of Austria. With these exceptions, 
however, census reports make no distinction between the many 
important ethnical factors to be found among natives of eastern 
European countries resident in the United States. 

Poland and Bohemia also appear as “ countries of birth ” in earlier 
immigration statistics, but when the movement of population from 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, Turkey, and the Balkan States to the 
United States assumed large proportions the old method of recording 
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arrivals only by the country of their nativity was of little value 
in determining the ethnical status of such immigrants, and the 
Bureau of Immigration finally adopted the racial classification. 
The bureau recognizes 45 races or peoples among immigrants coming 
to the United States, and of these 36 are indigenous to Europe. 
This classification was adopted by the Immigration Commission in 
collecting and compiling dats respecting the foreign-born in this 
country, and it is ilo made the principal basis of Doctor Folkmar's 
dictionary of races or peoples. No work of this nature has before 
_ been published in the English language, although related works have 
been printed in the French, German, and other languages. The pres- 
ent work, moreover, differs essentially from previous publications of 
the same nature, in that it is written primarily with reference to the 
subject of immigration, and is for the convenience of students of that 
subject rather than for the ethnologist. "Therefore, in addition to a 
more strictly ethnological discussion of the various immigrant races 
and peop careful attention has been given to their numerical and 
geographical distribution, as well as their relative importance in the 
movement of population to the United States and other immigrant- 
receiving countries, 

In the preparation of the dictionary it was neither the plan of the 
Commission nor the purpose of the author to attempt an original 
discussion of anthropology or ethnology, but rather to bring together 
from the most reliable sources such existing data as it was believed 
would be useful in promoting a better ünderstandine of the many 
different racial elements that are being added to the population of 
the United States through immigration. ` 

In the more strictly ethnological topics of definition and division, 
or classification of races or peoples according to their languages, their 
physical characteristics, and such other marks as would show their 
relationship one to another, and in determining their geographical 
habitats, an effort has been made to present the view most generally 
accepted among ethnologists, or, in case of radical and important 
differences of opinion, to present the rival views. It need not be 
explained, in view of the vastness of the ethnographical field and the 
present imperfect state of the science, that mistakes are inevitable in 
a work of this nature. It is not to be regarded as written for the 
ethnologist, but for the student of immigration: for the one who 
wants in convenient form an approximately correct statement as to 
the ethnical status of immigrant races or peoples, their languages, 
their numbers, and the countries from which they come. 

In determining the number and geographical distribution of the 
races and their various divisions, reference was had to the census 
reports and other official publications of foreign countries, as well 
as to standard works of history and travel, and ie ublications of 
foreign geographical and other scientific societies. Included in the 
dictionary is a selected bibliography of general works upon the sub- 
ject under consideration, and a list of a few of the authorities that 
were consulted in its preparation. 

The number of the chief divisions or basic races of mankind is more 
in dispute at the present time than when Linneeus proposed to classify 
them into 4, or Blumenbach into 5, great races. Some writers have 
reduced the number of such basic races to 3, while others have pro- 
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posed 15, 29, or even 63. In preparing this dictionary, however, the 
author deemed it reasonable to follow the classification employed by 
Blumenbach, which school geographies have made most familiar 
to Americans, viz, the Caucasian, Ethiopian, Mongolian, Malay, and 
American, or, as familiarly called, the white, black, yellow, brown, 
and red races. 

The use of this classification as the basis for the present work is 
erhaps entirely justified by the generally prevailing custom in the 
Inited States, but there is equal justification in the fact that recent 

writers, such as Keane and the American authority Brinton, have 
returned to practically the earlier classifications. 

These authorities have also been closely followed by the author of 
the dictionary in separating the many subdivisions of the five great 
races one from another according to the languages they speak, and 
in grouping them into stocks upon the same basis. In other words, 
the primary classification of mankind into five grand divisions may 
be made upon physical or somatological grounds, while the subdi- 
vision of these into a multitude of smaller * races ” or peoples is made 
largely upon a linguistic basis. The practical arguments for adopt- 
ing such a classification are unanswerable. It is not merely because 
it is most convenient and natural to call à man English, Irish, or 
German according to the language spoken by him or by his ancestors 
in the old home; this is also the classification that has the sanction 
of law in immigration statistics and in the censuses of foreign coun- 
tries. In no other way can figures be found that are comparable as 
to population, immigration, and distribution of immigrants. While 
it 1s well to find a classification by physical characteristics insisted 
upon in the able works of Ripley, Deniker, and others, it is mani- 
festly impracticable to use such classification in immigration work or 
in a census. The immigrant inspector or the enumerator in the field 
may easily ascertain the mother tongue of an individual, but he has 
neither the time nor the training to determine whether such individ- 
ual is dolichocephalic or brachycephalic in type. He may not even 
know that these terms refer to the shape of the head and are con- 
sidered to be of fundamental importance by the school of ethnologists 
pa referred to. Finally, it may be that neither the ethnical nor the 
inguistic school has reached the ultimate word, but that a more 
natural and acceptable classification of peoples will be based in the 
future upon continuity of descent among the members of a race 
or of a stock, whether such genetic relationship be established by 
somatological, linguistic, sociological, or historical evidence, or by 
all combined. 
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For convenience the author of the dictionary adopted the following 


classification of races or peoples: 


TABLE 1.—Comparative classification of immigrant races or peoples. 


Based on Brinton (cf. Keane). 
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Ripley's races, with other correspond- 
Íng terms. 


I. TEUTONIC. 
H. Europeeus (Lapouge). 
Nordic (Deniker). 


Dolicho-leptorhine (Kohlmann). 
Germanic (English writers). 
Reihengrüber (German writers). 
Kymric (French writers). 


Part Alpine. 


II. ALPINE (OR CELTIC). 


H. Alpinus (Lapouge). 
Occidental ( Deniker). 
Disentis (German writers). 
Celto-Slavic ( French writers). 
Lappanoid (Pruner-Bey). 
Sarmatian (von Hólder). 
Arvernlan (Beddoe). 


Part Alpine. 
Part Mediterranean. 


IIl. MEDITERRANEAN. 


H. Meridionalis (Lapouge). 

Atlanto-Mediterranean and Ibero-Insu- 
lar (Deniker). 

Iberian (English writers). 

Ligurian (Italian writers). 

Part Mediterranean. 

Part Teutonic. 


Part Mediterranean. 


Doubtful. 
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One feature of Doctor Folkmar's dictionary which is of particular 
interest in a study of immigration is the data showing the numerical 
extent and geographical distribution of the various immigrant races 
or peoples. No reliable compilation of this nature was available and 
its preparation required much research. The data are of value as 
suggesting the possibilities of future immigration, and also as show- 
ing the rate of immigration among the various races at the present 
time. In some cases, notably those of the Slovaks and Hebrews, 
where there is a high rate of emigration to the United States, it is 
conceivable that the movement may become normal or, indeed, that it 
may cease through an exhaustion of the home supply. On the other 
hand, in the case of the Russians, Germans, Italians, and certain 
other peoples the population is so great that although the volume of 
emigration may be large the rate is low and the supply is practically 
inexhaustible. 

The estimated numerical strength of each of the principal races or 
poop e in Europe, and the immigration movement of such races from 

urope to the United States in the fiscal year 1907, when immigra- 
tion reached its greatest height, and also the average annual move- 
ment for the twelve years ending June 30, 1910, are shown in the 
table which follows. Reliable data respecting the number of Turks 
and Syrians in Europe are not available, and consequently these 
races are omitted. With these exceptions, however, the table in- 
cludes all European races or peoples which in the years specified 
contributed more than 2,000 immigrants to the movement to the 
United States. 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated population of certain races in Europe, compared to immi- 
gration of such races from Europe to the United States in 1907, and also to 
the average annual immigration for the 12 ycars ending Junc 30, 1910. 


Immigrants to the United States from 
Europe. 


ae per 1,000 
Estimated estimated popu- 
Race or people. po ulation Average lation based on— 
n Lurope.] Total annual [|-- 
number, | number 
1907. 12 years, Total 


l 1910. number, | number, 

1907 12 years, 

1899-1910. 

Slovaxk..................... OCC RACHEL PER TENE 2, 250, 000 41,870 31,272 18 6 13.9 
HDI Wisin 8,000, 000 | 146, 409 88, 232 18. 3 11.0 
Croatian and Slovenian............................ 3, 600, 000 47,317 27,704 13. 1 7.4 
Dis AH BOULD ace ot e cara a ee e e RR e E A 20, 000, 000 239, 469 157, 300 11.9 7.9 
Norwegian G ri có 2,311,000 22, 043 17,204 9. 5 7.4 
A M 4, 500, 000 37,115 35, 086 8.4 7.8 
O 2s Solna O ad keane Rene 17,000, 000 137,147 78,528 8 1 4.6 
ETAL: A 8, 000, 000 59, 677 27,848 75 3.5 
SPCC c eoo ded b ERR 6, 000, 000 44, 240 17,162 7.4 2.9 
Libano 4, 000, 000 25, 764 14, 538 6.4 3.6 
1 AA ace cht ea tears 3, 900, 000 23, 751 12, 059 6.1 3.1 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian........... 1,573, 000 7,289 2,601 4.6 1.7 
Finnish (Western)......... ..... .... ...... ......... 3, 700, 000 14, 471 12, 436 3.9 3. 4 
Bwedishd. A E V E AERE E dO RE EUN 5, 727, 000 21,950 24, 463 3.8 4.3 
Italian; NOPUI aveces etae . .................. 14, 500, 000 50,510 30, 453 3.5 2.1 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin.............. 9, 000, 000 26, 800 7,872 3.0 .8 
Danish *.: 3 lc ra 2, 700, 000 7,163 §, 831 2.7 2.2 
Bohemian and Moravian .......................... 6, 000, 000 13, 507 8,301 2.3 1.4 
Pocttuerueeeeeeee cas 5, 000, 000 9, 232 5,919 1.8 1.2 
ROUMADIADO cnt dd 10, 000, 000 19,016 6, 782 1.9 .7 
English and Scotch f.......................eeeeee. 35, 300, 000 61, 797 37, 882 1.7 1.1 
WS 1, 700, 000 2, 500 1,619 1.5 1.0 
Germans ao eeu ENTER EN Tad ae 72, 200, 000 91,059 61, 253 1.3 .8 
Dutch and Flemish........... Russel a 9, 000, 000 12, 124 7, 1.3 .8 
Armenian A xe xe Us ea o urbe cts 5, 000, 000 2,273 2,127 .5 .4 
pani A TELE EE 20, 000, 000 5,948 2, 151 .3 .1 
PONG ose c oui O AN 39, 000, 000 8,774 6,671 .3 .2 

Russian (including Ruthenian or Little Russian of 
DID P n--—-—————E PT 71, 200, 000 16, 652 6, 751 .2 (i) 





a The population figures represent the total population of Norway, and the immigration figures the 
total number of Scandinavians, mostly Norwegians, coming from Nr. 
b The population figures represent the total population of Ireland, and the immigration figures the total 


coming 

e The population figures represent the total population of Denmark, and the immigration figures the 
total number of Scandinavians, — Danes, coming from Denmark. 

J The population figures — the total population of England and Scotland, and the immigration 
figures the total number of English and Scotch coming from Europe. 

y The population figures represent the total population of Wales, and the immigration figures the total 
number of Welsh coming from Europe. 

A Includes Armenian population in Asia and Armenians coming from Asia. 

í Less than 1 per 10,000. 


As previously stated, the dictionary treats of more than 600 sub- 
Jects. This abstract, however, concerns only the races or peoples 
appearing in the classification used for statistical purposes by the 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization, the chief racial stocks 
represented among immigrants, and some of the ethnical or political 
terms most commonly used to designate immigrants. The races or 
peoples recorded by the bureau in the order of their numerical impor- 
tance as immigrants to the United States for the twelve years ending 
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June 30, 1910, with the number admitted during that period, are as 
follows: 


1. Italian, South ~~... 1, 911, 933 | 21. Dutch and Flemish ....... 81, 653 
2. Hebrew --------.------- 1, 074, 442 | 22. Russian ------------------ 83, 514 
3. Polish_---------------- 949, 064 | 23. Roumanian -------------—-- 82. 104 
4. German --------------- 754,375 | 24. Portuguese --oocoooooo... 12, 897 
5. Seandinavian.......... 586, 306 | 25. Syriam LLL... 56, 909 
6. Irishħ__---------------- 439, 124 | 26. Spanish. ~~~. 51, 051 
7. English --------------- 408, 614 | 27. COCuban 44, 211 
8. Slovak ---------------- 377,527 | 28. Mexican___.__--_.-_-- 41, 914 
9. Italian, North... ..... 372, 668 | 29. African (black) ....- 33, 630 
10. Magyar — 338,151 | 30. Dalmatian, Bosnian, and ` 
11. Croatian and Slovenian. 335, 543 Herzegovinian.......... 31, 696 
12. Greek... cocoa 216, 962 | 31. Armenian...... ....--...- 26, 498 
13. Lithuanian... .......--- 175, 258 | 32. Chlnese....... ..--....--- 22, 500 
14. Finnish ooo... 151, 774 | 33. Welsh--------o ooo... 20, 152 
15. Japanese.............- 148, 729 | 34. Turkish.............--.-- 12, 964 
16. Ruthenian (Russniak)_ 147,375 | 35. West Indian (except Cu- 
17. ScotebDo ciclos sa 136, 842 Dan AA A 11, 569 
18. French............-.-- 115, 783 | 36. Spanish-American........- 10, 669 
19. Bohemian and Moravian. 100,189 | 37. Korean--.---------—------ 7, 790 
20. Bulgarian, Servian, and 38. East Indilan-----.--...-.. 5, 786 
Montenegrin......... 97,391 | 39. Pacific Islander..........- 357 


It will be noted that in several instances the bureau classifies cer- 
tain races or peoples together. In such instances separate immigra- 
tion statistics are not available, but in what follows each race or 
people above enumerated is treated separately. 






RACES OR PEOPLES. 


ANGLO-SAXON. (See English.) 

ARABIAN. One of the three great groups of the Semitic branch of the Cau- 
easian race. The Arabians are related to the Hebrews and include Arabs proper 
and the wandering Bedouin tribes of the desert. They have long since spread 
out from the country that bears their name and settled in distant portions of 
Africa and Asia, as well as penetrated into Europe. They have given their 
language, through tbe Koran, to tbe vaster populations of Mohammedan faith. 
They are not to be confounded with the Turks (see), who are Mongolian Ta- 
tar, in origin and speech, rather than Cauczsian. Neither are they closely 
related to the Syrians (see), who are Chr'stisns and Aryans, not Semites; nor 
even to the Berbers ard tle modern Moors of north Africa, who are IlIamitic 
rather than Semitic in origin. Yet Syrians and Moors alike have long used the 
Arabie tongue. The Arab population of Arabia is between 3,500,000 and 
5.000,000. Still more live in northern Africa. Very few come to the United 
States. 

ARMENIAN (called by themselves Haik). The Aryan race or people of 
Armenia, in Asiatic Turkey. Linguist' cally the Armenians are more nearly 
related to the Aryans of Europe than to their Asiatic neighbors, the Syrians, 
Arabs, and Hebrews (Semites), and especially the Turks and Kurds, tbe in- 
veterate enemies of tke Armenians. In language the latter are more European 
than are the Magyars, the Finns, or the Basques of Europe. The nearest rela- 
tives of the Armenic tongue are the other members of the Indo-Iranie group of 
Aryan languages, which includes the Persian, tle Ilindi, and the Gypsy. In 
religion the Armenians differ from all the above-named peoples excepting the 
Syrians in that they are Christian. They boast a church as old as that of Rome. 
To add to the ethnical confusion they are related physically to the Turks, 
although they exceed these, as they do almost all peoples, in the remarkable 
shortness and height of their heads. The flattening of the b:ck of tbe head is 
noticeable at once in most Armenians.’ It can only be compared to the flattened 
occiput of the Malay, often noticed in Filipinos. 

Ouly a fraction of the Armenians ure found in their own country, Armonia ; 
perhaps 650,000 out of a total variously estimated at from 3,000,000 to 5.000,000. 
Over 1,000,000 live in Russia, in the Transcaucasus (only 30,000 in Ciscaueasia ) ; 
400,000 in European Turkey; 100.000 in Persia; about 15,000 in or near Hun- 
gary; and 6,000 in India and Africa. Perhaps half their number still live in 
different parts of the Turkish dominions. Large numbers of those who have 
migrated did so because of the persecutions of the Turks avd Kurds directed 
against them. Only 26,498 Armenian immigrants were admitted to the United 
States in the twelve years 1899—1910. 

ARYAN, INDO-EUROPEAN, INDO-GERMANIC, INDO-CELTIC, CELTO-GER- 
MANIC, JAPHETIC, or SANSCRITIC. The family of inflected languages spoken 
by all the races or peoples of western Europe (with the exception of the 
Basques) and throughout eastern Europe and southern Asia, with some excep- 
tions, as far as eastern India. 

Since four-fifths of our immigrants are of Aryan stock and their racial rela- 
tionships to each other are determined by their Janguages, the student of immi- 
gration will need some acquaintance with the results of philology as regards the 
ordinary groupings of the Aryan tongues. Upon this, he will find, depends the 
distinction. for example, between. Slovak and Czech (Bohemian), or the relation- 
ship of the Lithuanian to the Russian and the Old Prussian, or the very exist- 
ence of Croatian, Slovenian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian, as distinct “ races" 
among our immigrants from the Balkan States. (See articles on these and 
Slav for details.) 

The Aryan is the most important family of all inflected languages The 
Semitic-Hamitic is the only other division of them. The only other type of 
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languages found in Europe is the agglutinative (see Finno-Tataric, Finnish, 
Turkish, Magyar) ; and the only remaining forms of speech in the world are the 
monosyllabic (see Chinese) and the polysynthetic, the language of the American 
Indian. 

It will be seen that the words “Aryan,” * Indo-European,” and the like are 
linguistic rather than ethnological. Yet there has been much written, espeeially 
among the earlier philologists, about an “Aryan race.” Although no longer 
strictly scientific, this expression will sometimes be used, for convenience, in this 
dictionary to designate the group of peoples originally speaking Aryan tongues. 

It must be admitted that there is greater diversity between eastern and 
western Aryans than there is, for instance, between the Aryan Greeks on the one 
hand and the Semitic Jews or Turanian ** Hungarians” and Finns on the other. 
As different as the latter are in language from ourselves, they share more 
fully our modern science, literature, and clvilization and they acquire more 
readily our tongue than does the Aryan Hindu or the Persian. Physically, also, 
they have become more like ourselves than are the darker and Asiaticized 
Hindus. 

As a matter of fact, there are at least three races, anthropologically speaking, 
instead of one in western Europe. They are, as Ripley and others have shown, 
the “Teutonic” or * Nordic” (tall, blond, and long-headed), the “Alpine” 
(broad-headed), and the * Mediterranean" (brunette and long-headed). Hux- 
ley long ago marked out in this field two distinct physical races, the “ Xantho- 
chroi” and the “Melanochroi,” or light and dark Caucasians (see). The 
Aryan, the German, the French, and the Italian are “ races" from a linguistic 
point of view that combine dissimilar portions of physical races. Yet, as has 
becn shown in the introduction, such use of words is unavoidable. 

More questionable are innovations in the use of these terms to fit some social 
theory. De Lapouge. for instance, limits the use of the word “Aryan” to the 
blond, long-headed, or Teutonie race; and an active social propaganda in Ger- 
many is built upon this supposed identification of races. Yet Sergi, as an Ital- 
lan, holds tbat the original Aryans were dark and of Mediterranean rather than 
of Teutonic stock. 

Turning now to a less doubtful use of terms, it is safe to divide the Caucasian 
grand division of mankind on the basis of language into the Aryan, Semitic, 
Ilamitic, Caucasic, and Euskarie stocks. The two last possess agglutinative 
languages and are confined to the small areas of the Caucasus Mountains and 
the Pyrenees. The word “ Indo-European ” is preferable to “Aryan” in scien- 
tific usage. Germans are more inclined to use the term * Indo-Germanic," and 
to use “Aryan ” in the sense of “ Indo-Iranian; " that is, to designate the eastern 
- group of Indo-European languages, 

The Aryan "races" comprise nearly half the population of the earth, say 
700,000,000 out of a total of 1,500,000,000. Of course. a great multitude of these 
are Asiatic Aryans, the most of whom are crowded into India. Still, the Aryans 
of Europe are nearly double the Aryans of Asia in number, 520,000,000 as 
against 280,000.000. This European stock also outnumbers the Chinese, the 
greatest homogeneous population beyond all exception in the world. 

The Aryan stock is divided as follows by Hickmann: 








European 

Faces, population. 
Teutonic (German, English, Scandinavian, ete. )....... .... . ccc ee cece eee cence ne eeeee 131, 000, 000 
Slavonic (Russian, Polish, Bohemian, ete. ) .... ...... ..... .. e eee cece cece cence iens 127, 200, 000 
Italic (French, Spanish, ete Ji a A ame Ra ees 107, 300. 000 
Holletje osse kt t ove etie e 4, 400, 000 
Lettie (including LiIthnAn ys A VR tue epo LAE S Pi va ue E ea eae 4,000, 000 
Celtic (Scotch, Irish, Welsh). ed. 3e as dus cnet ex semen LA RAV og Renee da RETE Eas 3, 200, 000 
A veas E tinh T baat awed ween bodie sd PE AG a Sa rec ons 1, 500, 000 
P agno SM MP" CET 300. 000 
Indo-Iranic (Hindu, ete.)......................... "e —————  — —— —— 300, 000 


| 





These comprise practically all Europeans with the exception of the Magyars 
of Hungary, the Turks of Turkey, and various Finno-Tataric peoples of eastern 
and northern Russia and of Lapland, while the Caucasus peoples in Turkish Ar- 
menia, Asia, and the greater part of the countries eastward to the Ganges, also 
are Aryan, excluding the large Dravidian territory in southern and central India. 
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Of American immigrants, as has been said, four-fifths are still Aryan, in 
spite of the largely increasing numbers of non-Aryans now arriving from 
eastern Europe—Hebrews, Magyars, Finns, and Turks. 

AUSTRIAN. Not a race name and not used by the Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization. It has no significance as to physical race or language. 
There is no Austrian race in the sense in which we use the terms French, 
German, Italian, Hebrew, or Bohemian. The term "Austrian" simply means 
an inhabitant or native of Austria. Austria contains more different races or 
peoples than any other country of Europe except Russin. Germans form the 
largest ethnical group in Austria; Magyars, the largest of Hungary. The fol- 
lowing table shows the diversity of races or peoples represented by large popu- 
lations in Austria-Hungary and the relative proportion which the Austro- 
Hungarian section of these races contributes to the immigration from Europe 
to the United States. For further details see articles on each of these races, 
as German, Hebrew, Polish, Bohemian, Slovenian. 


TABLE 3.—Population of Austria-Hungary, by race. 














Population in 1900. Immigration to United States. 
; PPS EE 
Race. Hungary, —— PUT In per cent 
ncluding rom : rom 

Austria. Croatia and | Europe in IA Austria- 

Slavonia. 1907. Tm. y Hungary. 
A E ERE zæ 9,171,000 | 2,135, 000 91,000 40, 500 44.5 
Bohemian and Moravian................... 25,955,000 |............ 13, 500 13, 400 99.3 
Slovak O ext res 2, 020, 000 41, 900 41,800 99.7 
Polish corran ca 4,259,000 |............ 137.100 59, 700 43. 5 
D — — — — NOS 3, T n E d 23, 900 23, 700 99. 1 

OVOHIBD Sin uses aer diR E ehe OR RETE ; 
COMA cis eode gs aisla \ "811-000 { 1,879. 000 ) 47,300) 47,100 %6 
dedii nn vee A SR ? 1, 052, 000 b 26, 900 b 6, 200 23.0 
Routnanidn........ o eu die eet Rr rn rne 231,000 | 2,799,000 19.000 18, 400 66.9 
E odit tQ nai bbc 10,000 | 8,742. 000 59, 700 59, 600 99. 8 
Italian and Latin.......................... 121,000 27,000 288. 900 1,500 .5 
1613/7. prr 272. 000 490, 300 27,000 6.1 
aaae AA E eee EFT c 25,632, 000 | 19,254,000 | 1,199,500 | 338, 500 | 28.2 
HOODIA ir ra Rev EVER: 1,225, 000 851, 000 146, 000 18, 900 | 12.9 
a Including Slovak. 


b Includes Bulgarian and Montenegrin. 
e Excluding 518,000 foreigners. of whom over half are Magyars. 
d Counted as German, etc., in language, but as Jews in the census of religions. 


BELGIAN. A native or citizen of Belgium. Not the name of a race and not 
used by the Bureau of Immigration. Southern Belgians are for the most part 
Walloons, that is, French (see), and northern Belgians are Flemish. (See 
Dutch and Flemish). 

BLACK RUSSIAN. (See Russian.) 

BOHEMIAN and MORAVIAN (CZECH). It will be convenient to discuss these 
races or peoples in one article. 'They are counted together by the Bureau of 
Immigration. 

Czech or Tsekh is best defined as the westernmost race or linguistic division 
of the Slavic (with the exception of the Wendish fragment in Germany); or, 
as the race or people residing mainly in Bohemia and Moravia, but partly also 
in Hungary. 

Bohemian is the westernmost division or dialect of the Czech and the prin- 
cipal people or language found in Bohemia. 

Moravian is that division of the Czech found in Moravia; that is, between 
the Bohemians and the Slovaks. 

Other definitions different from the above can be referred to good authority, 
but are confusing and will be mentioned only at this point. Thus, some au- 
thors reverse the meanings of Czech and Bohemian, making Bohemian the name 
of the division which includes the Czech, the Moravian, and the Slovak. The 
term “ Moravian Brethren” is used in a religious sense as the name of a well- 
known sect which is akin to the “Bohemian Brethren.” Finally, " Bohemian ” 
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in the current literary or artistic sense means one of unconventional or Gypsy- 
like habits. It comes perhaps from “ Bohéniien," the French word for “ Gypsy." 
Gypsies were once ignorantly supposed to come from Bohemia. 

The Czech is most nearly related to the Polish and Wendish languages, 
which, with it, constitute the so-called Western Division of Slavic languages. 
* Czech ” generally covers also the Slovak (see), which in the Austrian census 
is not separated from the Bohemian and Moravian. Although the total Czech 
population, comprising Bohemians, Moravians, and Slovaks, is rather small, 
about 8,200,000. Czechs, in 1907, stood sixth in rank as to the number of immi- 
grants to the United States. 


BOHEMIAN. 


The Bohemian people appears on the ethnological even more than on the 
political map as a peninsula intruding far into German territory, for Bohemia 
is nearly cut off from Moravia by Germans of lower Austria pressing in from 
the south and Germans of Prussia pushing down from the north. One-third 
of the population of Bohemia itself is composed of Germans, who inclose the 
Moravians on every side except the east. In early times the domain of the 
Western Slavs extended farther, not only into Germany nearly as far as Berlin, 
but on the south far beyond Vienna, into Carinthia. Here another intruding 
race, Mongol in origin— the Magyars—have divided the Western Slavs from the 
Croatians and other Southern Slavs. 

The long contact of the Bohemians with the Germans has profoundly modified 
their civilization, if not their physical type and even their language. They are 
the most nearly like western Europeans of all the Slavs. It may be fairly said 
that they are the most advanced of all. This is in great part due to their native 
endowment as Slavs. Their weight of brain is sa'd to be greater than that of 
any other people in Europe. At the same time the eastern Bohemians and Mora- 
vians are among the most broad-headed—that is, Slavic or * Eastern "—in 
physical type. They do not show the Asiatic element, Finnic or Tataric. found 
in the Russians, but they show a Teutonic admixture in theif being of greater 
height than most Slavs and often in the presence of a blond element among 
them. 

Although the Bohemians and the Moraviaus form but & minute fraction of 
the great Slavic stock, less than 2 per cent, they have contributed not a little 
to its history. 'They were practically the first Slavs to come under the influence 
of western civilization. Cyril and Methodius, apostles to the Slavs, gave them 
their alphabet. Since the eighth century they have had a literature of their 
own, which until the Hussite war was the most important of all Slavic liter- 
atures. Huss, the Bohemian, a century before Luther, sounded the first note of 
religious freedom in Europe. To Comenius, the Moravian, are due the begin- 
nings of modern education in Europe. During the long years of German 
Catholic rule the use of the Bohemian language was proscribed. To-day it is 
agnin flourishing. 

While the Germans and the Bohemians have been strenuous rivals in this 
corner of Austria, it is due to their joint efforts that Bohemia is now “the 
brightest Jewel in the Austrian crown." Its natural wealth and the industry 
of its inhabitants have made it the richest province of the monarchy. 'The 
Bohemians, like the Slavs in general, are preeminently a nation of agricul- 
turists, but they also excel as miners and as craftsmen. In religion all but 5 
per cent are Roman Catholic. In art they are leaders; as musicians they are 
unsurpassed. They are equally renowned in the political and in the military 
service of the monarchy. 


MORAVIAN. 


It is unnecessary to give much space to the Moravians. Their ethnical type 
is much the same as the Bohemian, although we find here more dialectal varia- 
tion and. on the east, transitional types that approach the Slovaks or the Poles. 
The Moravians speak the same language as the Bohemians, notwithstanding 
some difference in dialects. Both divisions are, therefore, to be considered as 
constituting but one race in a classification of European races. The division 
iuto two is political, geographleal, and historical, rather than ethnical. Like 
the Bohemians, the Moravians are surrounded only by Germans and their - 
Czechish kinsmen—excepting the Leks, or Waterpolaks, in the northeastern 
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corner of their territory. Some consider these last to be Poles; others, Mora- 
vians. The Walachs, who live on the Slovak border in the Carpathians, are 
more properly a division of the Moravians, although some call them Slovaks 
isee). They are divided into the Javorins, the Pasekarsches, and the Zalerzaks. 
The Horaks live in the western mountains of Moravia; the Hanuks about the 
center, on the river Hanna. The latter include the Blataci, the Moravcici, and 
the Zabecaci. The Opovans and the Podhoraks also are Moravians. The 
breadth of the head increases among the Czechs as we leave the German border 
on the west, reaching among the Hanaks the remarkable index, for Europe, 
of S6. 


TABLE 4.—Czech population of Austria-Hungary. 


Miscella- Total. 


Bohemia. | Moravia. Silesia. Hungary. neous 


Total for 1900. .......... 3,930,093 | 1,727,270 146,265 | 2,002,165 169, 245 7.975,038 





Total for 1851........... 2,021, 450 1, 264, 027 88, OOS 1,704,312 176, 401 5, 854, 258 
Boherrlans.................... 2621-490 A A A eR ERE 14,377 2,635, 827 
MoraviallS;c..ili.e v Re . ............ 1,190,150 88.008. P........... lee egi rz 1,278,218 
RIOVBKS. LL or e O ............ dd. IT. enses etes 1, 704, 312 25,324 1,813,513 
Czechs in army............... A EE A IP M 126, 700 126, 700 


Ontside of Austria- Hungary there are at the present time probably less than 200,000 Czechs in Europe 
making a total of about 8,200,004 for the race. 


The foregoing table gives the Czech population of Austria-IIungary in 1900, 
and also shows the famous distribution by races, estimated by Czórnig from the 
census of 1851, as similar details can not be found in the most recent census. 
Including the Slovaks the total Czech population of Europe about equals the 
total of Magyars or of Jews. The Bohemians alone constitute about half the 
entire number, or 4,000,000, and therefore about equal in numbers the Lithua- 
nians or the Dutch. 

As immigrants the Czechs come to America at about the same rate per 1.000 
of population as the Lithuanians or the Ruthenians of Austria-Hungary ; that 
is, more rapidly than most Slavic races, although only one-third so rapidly as 
the Hebrews. The high rate of Czech immigration is mainly due to the Slovaks, 
whose rate of immigration according to the population is the highest of any 
race or people. The Bohemians and Moravians, on the other hand, come at the 
very low rate of less than 2 per 1,000 of population. With less than a third 
of the Czech population, the Slovaks sent 377,527 immigrants to the United 
States in the twelve years 1899-1910, as against 100,189 Bohemians and Mo- 
ravians combined. In other words, the small Slovak people stands eighth 
among immigrant races in arrivals, while the Bohemians and Moravians stand 
nineteenth. 

BOSNIAN. A political division of the Serbo-Croatians. (See Croatian.) 

BRAVA. (See Portuguese.) 

BULGARIAN. The native race or people of Bulgaria, belonging linguistically 
to the Eustern branch of the Slavs, and therefore Aryan; supposed to be Finnic 
(Mongolian) in origin, although now European (Caucasian) in physical type. 
It 1s probably tbe most numerous people in European Turkey also; but its num- 
bers are smal] compared with those of other Slavic races or peoples, and thus 
far its rate of immigration to America is quite low. 

The Bulgarians and their neighbors on the north. the Roumanians, are among 
the rare races that are physically of one stock and linguistically of another. 
Both possess adopted languages. While the Bulgarians appear to be Aslatics 
by origin who have adopted a Slavic speech, the Roumanians (see) are Slavs 
who have adopted a Latin language. Since language is the test in a systematic 
classification of European races, as explained in the Introductory (see), this 
ís the chief point that need be discussed in an article on the Bulgarians; and 
there can be no doubt as to the position occupied by this tongue. The Bulga- 
rian belongs in the Southeastern division of Slavic languages, and in many 
respects stands between Russian and the Serbo-Croatian dialects. (See articles 
on these, and especially Slav.) It so closely resembles the latter as to give the 
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Servian linguist excuse for representing most of the Bulgarians of Turkey to 
be Servians. Yet, in an important sense, it ís the predecessor of both Russian 
and Servian. The Old Bulgarian was the earliest of the Slavic languages to 
be written and persists even to this day in the liturgy of the Orthodox church 
under the name of Church Slavonic. Its alphabet, the Cyrillic, is the oldest 
form of all modern Slavic alphabets, although some hold that an alphabet of 
similar appearance, the Glagolitic, antedates it among the western Sloveninns. 

Although Bulgaria possesses the oldest Slavic literature, this dates back but 
little over 1,000 years. It was not until the ninth century that Cyril and 
Methodius, apostles to the Slavs, put it into written form. Apparently only a 
century or two before this the Bulgarians spoke a Finnish language, which they 
brought into Europe with them from Asia. While they adopted the language of 
the Slavs, whom they conquered and organized politically, they were them- 
selves swallowed up in the Slavie population. They lost not only their ancient 
language but their physical type. While they are the most truly Asiatic in 
origin of all the Slavs, they are Europeanized in appearance and character. In 
some respects their life is more civilized and settled than that of some of the 
Slavs farther west, as in Montenegro and Dalmatia. They nre not only less 
warriors in spirit than these, but are more settled as agriculturists. Yet they 
seem to feel that they do not belong to the civilization of Europe, properly 
speaking, for they say of one who visits the countries farther west that he 
* goes to Europe." 

The question concerning the physical type of the Bulgarians is more difficult 
to solve. Less scientific work has been put upon this portion of Europe than 
most sections, and there is still doubt as to the movements of the race in pre- 
historic times and therefore as to their place of origin. There can be little 
doubt, however, that two physical types are found on opposite sides of Bul- 
garia. While those of the west are distinctly broad-headed, those on the east 
are, at least in part, as distinctly long-headed. The western Bulgarians are 
predominantly, it would appear, of the same Slavic type as their neighboring 
kinsmen, the Serbo-Croatians. The Albanians, who adjoin them on the south- 
west, are similarly very broad-headed, but are taller than the true Slavs. 
The explanation of the long-headed type in the east is not so simple. Some 
think it indicates the early Finnie origin. Others might argue that it is Italic, 
or at least “ Mediterranean," for there is no doubt this element is predominant 
amongst the eastern Roumanians who adjoin them. 

Bulgarians of the eastern type are predominantly brunette, with dark hair, 
although it is said that 40 per cent have light eyes. The race is rather low 
in stature and stockily built. but no distinctly Mongollan feature remains, un- 
less it be the high cheek bones and rather narrow eyes which are common 
amongst them. It must be assumed that the present Bulgarians have assimi- 
lated Turkish, Greek, and Roumanian elements as well as Slavic. This is true 
even of their language as well as of their blood. The Bulgarian is, in fact, the 
most corrupt of all Slavic languages at the present time. Although it pos- 
sessed the first Slavic literature. it now has almost none; and what it has, 
has been developed within the last century. 

Of Bulgarian dialeets the most important to mention is the so-called Mace- 
donian. Some have claimed that there is an independent Macedonian lan- 
guage and therefore race or people. But this would appear to be one of the 
patriotic misrepresentations nct unknown amongst the partisan philologists of 
this region. The other chief dinlects are the Rhodopian and the Southern 
Thracian or the Upper and Lower Moesian. The well-known Pomaks are the 
Mohammedan Bulgarians, a fine type physically. Less than 20 per cent of the 
Bulgarians are Mohammedans; three-fourths are of the Orthodox faith, Bul- 
garians themselves contemptuously call the mongrel people of the coast 
'" Gagaous.” 

There would appear to be líttle doubt that the Bulgars came through southern 
Russia to their present home in the time of the early migrations of the middle 
ages. Some records locate them in the second century on the river Volga, from 
which they appear to have taken their name. In fact, a country called “ Greater 
Bulgaria " was known there as late as the tenth century. If the common sup- 
position be correct, the Bulgarians are most nearly related in origin to the 
Magyars of Hungary and the Finns of northern Russia. After these they are 
nearest of kin to the Turks, who have long lived amongst them as rulers. But 
Turks and Finns alike are but branches of the great Finno-Tataric family, 
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which had its origin in northern Asia, probably in Mongolia. (See articles on 
these.) 

The career of the Bulgarians thenceforward is well known, They were for a 
time the most dreaded foes of the Eastern Empire. They played the part in the 
east that the Teutons did in the west—first as the enemies of the higher civiliza- 
tion, then as its allies und protectors agninst the baibarians living beyond; 
finally as an independent and powerful people. In the tenth century the King- 
dom of Bulgaria covered the most of what is now European Turkey and Mace- 
donia. The Bulgarians were practically independent from 678 A. D. to 1392 
A. D., when they were brought under subjection to the Turk; and within the 
last generation Bulgaria has again obtained its independence from Turkey, nnd 
more recently bas received an added slice of Turkish territory—that portion 
south of the Balkan Mountains, known as East Roumelia. Previously Bulgaria 
was limited to the region between the Balkans and the Danube, with the excep- 
tion of the Roumanian district lying between the lower Danube and the Black 
Sea, which is called the Dobruja. On the west, as already intimated, Bulgaria 
is bounded by Servia ; on the southwest, by Turkey. 

The Bulgarians occupy a territory at least one-half larger than Bulgaria 
itself. The most of this Hes south of Bulgaria, in Turkey proper, especially in 
central Turkey, extending westward to Albania, In fact, all of central Turkey 
is Bulgarian in population down to the 7Egean Sea, excepting a narrow strip 
along the coast. and this is occupied, not by the Turks, but by Greeks. It is not 
commonly understood that the Turks form but a small minority of the popula- 
tion of European Turkey; some say but one-seventh of it. A census has never 
been taken. Of course they are scattered everywhere in an oflicial capacity, as 
the Greeks are widely scattered as traders. And there are other races or 
peoples in the portion of Turkey that in population is predominantly Bulgarian. 
Especially in Macedonia is this list of races Increased by the addition of Serbs 
and other southern Slavs, of Albanians, and even of Roumanians, in consider- 
able numbers. The last named, under the designation of Tsintsars, or Kutzo- 
Vlachs, extend in a rather compact body from southwestern Macedonia south- 
ward well into central Greece. 

Putting the geography of the Bulgarian people in another way, it covers the 
eastern third of the Balkan Peninsula. The western third is Serbo-Croatian; 
the southern third, Greek and Albanian. All this has been carved out of the 
older Turkish Empire; most, excepting Greece, in the partition of 1878. Bul- 
guria itself contains nearly 500,000 Turks, including quite compact settlements 
in the southern part of East Roumelia and in the northeastern part of Bulgaria 
near the Black Sea. There are also considerable numbers of Gypsies, Rou- 
manians, Greeks, and Spanish Jews—from 30,000 to 90,000 of each. "The 
Bulgarians themselves number 3,200,000 (census of 1905) in Bulgaria. The 
total population is 4,000,000. The total number of Bulgarians in Europe has 
been estimated variously at from 4.000,000 to 5,000.000. Of these, there nre 
probably 1,000,000 in Turkey. To-day they are found in but small numbers 
elsewhere. The Russian census gives 170.000. 

The number of Bulgarian immigrants coming to the United States cannot be 
ascertained for the reason that in immigration statistics they are combined 
with the Servians and Montenegrins. "The total immigration of the three 
peoples during the twelve years 1899-1910, was 97,391. 

CAUCASIAN, CAUCASIC, EUROPEAN, EURAFRICAN, or WHITE RACE. (See 
zanthochroi and mclanochroi races below.) The name given by Blumenbach 
in 1795 to the white race or grand division of mankind as distinguished from 
the Ethiopian, Mongolian, American, and Malay races. The term is now defined 
more suitably for our purposes in a broader sense by Brinton and Keane, 
namely, to include all races, which, although dark in color or aberrant in other 
directions, are, when considered from all points of view, felt to be more like 
the white race than like any of the four other races just mentioned. Thus the 
dark Gallas of eastern Africa are included, partly on linguistic grounds, partly 
because tbey have the regular features of the Caucasian; the Berbers of north- 
ern Africa because of the markedly blond and regular features found amongst 
them; the dark Hindus and other peoples of India still more emphntically 
hecause of their possessing an Aryan speech, relating them still more closely to 
the white race, as well as because of their physical type; and possibly the 
Polynesians, Indonesians, and Ainos of the Pacific because of their physical 
characteristics, although in this discussion these will be excluded from the 
definition. (See Pacific Islander.) The general opinion 1s that the Dravidians 
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and Veddahs, south of the Aryan Hindus in India. are not Caucasian. They do 
not possess an Aryan tongue; and physically they more nearly approach the 
Negro. 

It will be seen from the above that the Caucasian race was by no means 
originally confined to Europe. It has long covered the northern third of Africa 
and practically all of southern Asia to the borders of Farther India. Although 
called the * European" race, it more likely had its origin in Asia or even in 
Africa than in Europe. Because of the latter theory, Brinton calls it the 
* Eurafrican ” race. It does not even now fill certain large sections of Europe. 
The Mongolian race not only occupies the most of eastern and northern Russia 
but northern Scandinavia and the greater part of Finland, while the dominant 
races of Turkey, of Roumanía, and even of Hungary are Mongolian in origin. 

While the white race would be supposed to be the one best understood, it is 
really the one about which there is the most fundamental and sometimes violent 
discussion. The word “ Caucasian,” for instance, is in nearly as bad repute as 
“Aryan ” at the present time amongst ethnologists. Yet, as Keane has said of 
the former term, both words may be preserved with conventional meanings as 
nre many of the early terms of natural history, although the early ideas nsso- 
ciated with their use be discarded. While the word ‘ Caucasian” has refer- 
ence mainly to physical characters, “Arvan” will be used here as applying 
strictly to linguistic groupings. As explained in the Introductory, such use is 
general and practically unavoidable in immigration statistics and in European 
censuses. The English seldom use the word “ Caucasian" in the narrow sense 
a8 designating only the peoples of the Caucasus Mountains, 

The Caucasian is the only grand division of mankind which possesses in- 
flected languages. In two of its minor divisions, the Caucasic and Euskaric, 
are also found agglutinative tongues. The scope of the word “ Caucasian " 
may be better indicated by naming the subdivisions of the race. 'The following 
is substantially agreed upon by both Brinton and Keane, if the doubtful 
Polynesians and Ainos of the latter he discarded. The larger linguistic divi- 
sions or “stocks” are the Aryan, Caucasic, Euskaric, Semitic, and Hamitic. 
(See classification in Introductory.) Both authors combine the two last named 
under the term * South Mediterranean," a stock located south and east of this 
great sea. Brinton applies the term * North Mediterranean" to all the rest, 
while Keane prefers to use the terms “ North Mediterranean," “ North Euro- 
pean,” “Iranic,” and “Indic” as equivalent to Brinton’s term “Aryan.” 
Brinton divides the Aryans into tbe Teutonic, Lettic, Celtic, Slavonic, Armenic, 
Tranic, Illyric, Italie, and Hellenic groups. 

Passing now from tbe classification found most convenient in immigration 
topics, other schemes that are much discussed should be referred to here. 
Forty years rgo Huxley replaced the word “Caucasian” by two terms: 
“ Xanthochroi,” meaning the blond race, and “ Melanochroi,” or the brunette 
portion of the Caucasian race. Ripley has summed up in a masterly manner 
all the physical classifications made since that of Huxley. He shows that the 
great consensus of opinion thus far favors the distinction of three great races 
in Europe, which he calls the “ Teutonic.” the “Alpine.” and the “ Mediter- 
renean.” An attempt has been made in tbe introduction to correlate these 
terms with the more common linguistie classifiention of Brinton. (See table 
on p. 212.) As pointed out in the Introductory, Ripley's classification is im- 
practicable in immigration statistics and in censuses of races, and therefore it 
need not be given extended diseussion here. Moreover, it appears probable 
that his classification must be largely modified by the studies of Deniker, now 
in progress. The latter has added to the three classical races of Europe the 
"Atlanto-Mediterranean," the ‘ Oriental,” and the “Adriatic,” with possibly 
three or four other “subraces.” Ripley has practically admitted the existence 
of the Adriatic as a distinct race. Deniker has wisely given as an alternative 
classification to that of his physical types a classification of * peoples" based 
on linguistic grounds which may be profitably compared, in a discussion of each 
Immigrant race, with those of Brinton and Keane here adopted (as in Intro- 
ductory, table, p. 212). 

In population the Cavensian race leads the world, with about 800.000,000 
souls. Nearly 300.000,000 of these, however. are of darker branches of the 
race, and live in Asia, 220,000,000 of them being Aryans of India. The Mon- 
gollan race numbers, perhaps, 200,000,000 less than the Caucasian, although 
extending far into Europe. as above noted. Asia, both Mongolian and Cau- 
easian, has a population of nearly 900,000,000, as against the 400,000,000 in- 
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habitants of Europe. Fully nine-tenths, or 750,000,000, of the Caucasian popu- 
lation of the world ls Indo-European, or Aryan. 

CELTIC or KELTIC. The westernmost branch of Aryan or Indo-European 
languages. It is divided into two chief groups, with several subdivisions, as 
shown in the following table from Keane: 


I. GAEDHELIC (GAELIC). IIl, KYMRIC. 
Irish, Old and Modern. Old Gaulish, extinct. 
Erse, or Gaelic of the Scottish High- Kymraeg, or Welsh. 
lands. Cornish, extinet. 
Manx, of the Isle of Man. Brezonek, or Low Breton. 


Irish, because of its more extensive literature and greater antiquity, is con- 
sidered to be the chief branch of the Gaelic group. Modern Erse or Scotch is 
thought to be a more recent dialect of Irish. (See Scotch.) Manx is the dialect 
spoken by a small number of persons in the Isle of Man. Welsh is the best 
preserved of the Cymric group. It has a literature nearly if not quite as rich 
as that of Irish, and is spoken by a larger population than any other Celtic 
language found in the British Isles. (See Welsh.) Low Breton, or Armorican, 
is the speech found in Lower Brittany, in France. It is spoken by nearly two- 
thirds as many persons as are all other Celtic dialects combined. No Celtic 
language has a current literature of any extent. Each succeeding census shows 
a decrease in the nuniber of persons who speak a Celtic tongue. In few places 
is a Celtic language taught in the schools. Everywhere these languages are 
being supplanted by English or French. 

The term “Celtic” is used in different senses by the philologist and the 
anthropologist. 'The former includes in it all peoples originally speaking a 
Celtic language. The latter has used the term to designate a broad-headed 
physical type called "Alpine" by Ripley. As shown elsewhere (see Caucasian), 
there are three great physical races in Europe which Ripley calls “ Teutonic,” 
“Alpine” (“ Celtic”), and “Mediterranean.” The first named is tall, long- 
headed, and blond, and comprises most of the northern races of Europe. The 
last named is short, long-headed, and very brunette, and includes the races 
living on the shores of the sea whose name it bears. The “Celtic” is of 
medium stature, broad-headed, and rather brunette. The eyes are more often 
gray and the hair brown, though all variations are found, due to admixtures 
with the Teutons and the Mediterraneans living on either side of them. (For 
other names for this type, see table in Introductory.) This ‘ Celtic” race 
seems to have had its main center of dissemination in the highlands of the Alps 
of midwestern Europe. 

Since the Celtic-speaking races, with the exception of the Breton, are not, as 
was once thought, of one and the same physical type, Ripley recommends the 
dropping of the word * Celtic" as a term to designate a physical stock and the 
substitution of the word "Alpine" instead. While all Celtic-speaking peoples 
are mixed races, those of the British Isles are distinctly long-headed aud tall, 
in fact, are among the tallest of all Europe. They are therefore to be classed 
as Teutonic or * Northern,” rather than as Alpine. The Bretons are the only 
people having a Celtic tongue who are predominatingly of the Alpine physical 
type. And even they have received much infusion of Teutonic blood, especially 
in the coast districts. 

The Bureau of Immigration places in the “ Keltic division" three peoples 
that speak a Celtic Janguage—Irish, Scotch, and Welsh—and two that are dis- 
tinctly of the Alpine or Celtie physical stock, the French and the Northern 
Italian. Manx and Breton do not appear by name in immigration statistics. 
As explained elsewhere (see Introductory and English), this dictionary uses 
the term “Celtic” in the sense of the philologist and the term “Alpine” to 
designate the so-called “ Celtic” physical stock. 

Celtic-speaking peoples are found in the western part of Ireland; in the 
mountains of Scotland and Wales; in Monmouthshire, England, which borders 
on Wales; in the Isle of Man; and in the western part of Brittany. It is im- 
possible to give the population of the Celtic race—that is, of those whose ances- 
tra] language was Celtic—since most of its members now speak English or 
French only. The census of 1901 of the United Kingdom reports 1,806,000 who 
zan speak a Celtic tongue. Hickmann estimates the total Celtic population of 
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Europe at only 3,200,000 and that of the world at 9,200,000. However much 
others may increase this number, the Celtie population of the world is insig- 
nificant when compared with that of other branches of the Indo-European 
family, as Teutonic 131,000,000, Romance or Italic 107,300,000, and Slavonic 
127,200,000. 

Nevertheless, despite their small population, the Celtic races formed, until 
the recent change in the tide of immigration to America, a very important ele- 
ment. (For further details and immigration figures, see articles Irish, Scotch, 
and Welsh.) 

CHINESE. The race or people inhabiting China proper. Linguistically, one 
of the Sinitic groups of the Mongolian or Asiatic race. The name Chinese is 
also applied, erroneously from au ethnical standpoint, to all the natives of 
the Chinese Empire, including China proper; that is, to the entire Sibiric 
group. "These are, on the northeast the Manchus, on the north the Mongols, on 
the west the tribes of Turkestan and of Tibet. The name does not properly 
apply to the other Sinitie peoples—the Cochin-Chinese and the Annamese of the 
French colonies and the Burmese of the British colonies, all of whom border on 
China on the south and southwest. (See East Indian.) The people of Man- 
churia and of Mongolia are not so nearly related linguistically to the Chinese 
as they are to the Japanese (see). All these “ Sibiric” peoples have aggluti- 
native languages, while the Chinese is isolating and monosyllabic, being more | 
nearly related to the languages stretching from Tibet southeast to the Malay 
- Peninsula. 

The Chinese physical type is well known—yellowish in color, with slanting 
eyes, high cheek bones, black hair, and a flat face. The eye is more properly 
described as having the * Mongolic fold" 9 at the inner angle. This mark is 
found to some extent in all Mongolian peoples, in the Japanese, and now and 
then in individuals of the European branches of this race in Russia and Austria- 
Hungary. 

Estimates of the population of China proper run from 270,000,000, an Amer- 
ican official estimate, to 400,000,000, a Chinese estimate. The other peoples 
of the Empire are comparatively small in numbers, the entire Chinese Em- 
pire having a population of from 330,000.000 to 430,000,000. The Chinese are 
spreading rapidly over the countries toward the south, replacing the Malay to 
a great extent as a landowning class in the Malay Peninsula and other portions 
of Malaysia, where they already number between 5,000,000 and 7.000,000, in- 
cluding those in the Philippines. In the Americas and Hawaii there are about 
140,000. Chinese laborers have been excluded from the United States since 
1882. It is estimated that the total emigration of Chinese to the United States 
has exceeded 200,000, of whom only 90,000 now remain. Still larger numbers, 
350,000, have gone to the Dutch East Indies. Adding to these an emigration 
of 130,000 to Singapore, 120,000 to Peru, and perhaps 30,000 to Australia, there 
appears a total emigration within fifty years of over 800,000. This number, 
however, is small when compared with emigration from several European coun- 
tries during that period. In the twelve years 1899-1910, 22,590 Chinese were 
admitted to the United States. 

No doubt Manchus and others who can not strictly be called Chinese appear 
as such in United States immigration statistics, especially students and other 
members of the Manchu families who have long been a ruling caste in China. 
American law defines the word “Chinese” in a political sense to include all 
subjects of China. Koreans, Japanese, and East Indians (see these) are 
counted separately. 

COREAN. (See Korean.) 

CROATIAN or SERVIAN, or, better, SERBO-CROATIAN, including the so-called 
Croatian, Servian, Bosnian, Dalmatian, Herzegovinian, and Montenegrin (Tsrna- 
gortsi) races or peoples. (Related words: Chroat, Khrobat, Carpath, Khorvat, 
Horvath and Hervat or Hrvat; also Serb or Srp, Sorb, and Sorabian. 

The Serbo-Croatian is a distinct and homogeneous race, from a linguistic 
point of view, and may be defined as the one which, with the closely related 
Slovenian, constitutes the Southern Division of the Slavic, the linguistic stock 
which occupies the countries above indicated, including Slavonia. It is not an 
ethnical unity in physical characters and descent, but a mixed race. It is 
separated into the above so-called races on political and even religious grounds. 
It forms an important subject in the present study, for it is typical of the newer 
flood of immigration from southeastern Europe and contributes largely to it. 





a See Mongolian, p. 257. > See Vol. II, pp. 785-788. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 


Definitions of the Serbo-Croatian peoples depend so largely upon political 
boundaries that a preliminary sketch of the Balkan States will conduce to 
clearness. The southern part of the Balkan Peninsula is occupied by Greeks, 
Albanians, and a minority of Turks. All the rest—that is, the greater part—is 
Slavic. Roughly speaking, the eastern half of the Slavic territory is Bulgarian 
(see). This race belongs to the Eastern Division of Slavs and occupies the 
entire region from the Danube south nearly to the Ægean Sea and Constanti- 
nople itself. The main range of the Balkan Mountains is in their territory, 
running eastward to the Black Sea. The Serbo-Croatiuns are west of the Bul- 
garians, occupying all the territory to the Adriutic Sea. They are restricted, 
therefore, to the northwestern part, or abont one-third, of the Balkan Peninsula. 
Once the Empire of Servia covered all the country southward to Greece. 

If the northern boundary of the peninsula be considered a line running east- 
ward from the head of the Adrintic to the Black Sea following the Save River 
to the Danube and down the latter, it will include all the Bulgarians and the 
Southern Slavs with the exception of the Slovenian territory, northern Croatia, 
and Slavonia. These will also be included within the limits of the peninsula 
if its boundary may be fixed a little farther north to the Drave. This article is 
not concerned further with the countries of Greece, Turkey (including Albania), 
and Bulgaria (including Eastern Roumelia), nor with Roumania, which lies 
north of Bulgaria, and therefore outside the limits of the Balkan Peninsula. 
(See article Roumanian for this race or people, kindred in physical type to the 
Slavic, but possessing a Latin tongue.) 

The remaining States constitute Serbo-Croatian territory. The Kingdom of 
Servia, situated just south of the Danube and the Save, midway between the 
Black Sea and the Adriatic, is the only independent State amongst them, ex- 
cepting the small principality of Montenegro. The latter occupies the southern 
angle of the Serbo-Croatian territory, with Turkey on the southeast and the 
narrow territory of Dalmatia and the Adriatie on the southwest. The remain- 
ing Serbo-Croatian territory belongs to the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
Herzegovina, northwest of Montenegro and similar to it in size, and Bosnia, 
larger and extending north from Herzegovina to the Save and Slavonia, were 
attached in 1878; Dalmatia, a narrow strip of coast land between these two 
States and the Adriatic, is an older possession of Austria. Still farther north 
are the former kingdoms of Slavonia, lying along the southwestern boundary of 
Hungary proper, and Croatia, lying farthest to the northwest in the peninsula 
next to Austria and the Adriatic. These two provinces now form part of the 
Kingdom of Hungary. Ali the Southern Slavs—that is, the Serbo-Croatians 
and the Bulgarians—were subject to Turkey only thirty years ago, excepting 
those on the northern fringe inhabiting Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia. If, 
as is sometimes said, these are not Balkan States, all the Balkan Peninsula 
excepting Greece was then covered by Turkey—as also was Greece itself a 
century ago. 


THE SERBO-CROATIANS IN GENERAL. 


Ask a Bosnian his race and he will answer “ Turk” if he is a Mohammedan, 
“Latin” or “Croatian” if a Roman Catholic. and “ Servian” if an adherent 
of the Greek Church. Yet the race is the same in all cases because the language 
is the same. The case of the Bosnian is typical of the entire Serbo-Croatian 
people, which is peculiar amongst all the races or peoples of Europe in appear- 
Ing to be divided into six or more separate ethnical branches; that is, as many 
n8 there are political States if not religions in this region, while the scientist 
can have no doubt but that all are of one race. Their case resembles that of 
the Poles, who, since the partition of Poland, make part of three different 
nationalities, or that of the Germans, constituting to a greater or less degree 
the German, the Swiss, and the Austrian nationalities. In like manner. Bos- 
nian, Dalmatian, Montenegrin, and Herzegovinian are only names of nationali- 
tles or of political groups, while the corresponding race or people 1s Serbo- 
Croatian. 

Language, as explained in the Introductory, is the necessary basis of all 
official classifications of European races. It is the one followed by all European 
censuses of races, and is adopted in this dictionary. The Bureau of Immigra- 
tion has found it desirable for practical considerations to subdivide and group 











a See pp. 211 and 234-235. 
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the Serbo-Croatians as follows: The Servian and Montenegrin are counted with 
the Bulgariun, the Croatian with the Slovenian, and the Dalmatian, Bosnian, 
and Herzegovinian are given a separate column, Yet there can be no doubt that 
the Bulgarians and the Slovenians are outside the Serbo-Croatian race, although 
they are most closely related to it by language. 

The confusion in Serbo-Croatian terminology has its origin in both politics 
and religion. From a partisan standpoint it has become quite customary to 
use only provincial names, like Croatian. To recognize the broader racial name 
. would lend weight to the sentiment for Serbo-Croatian consolidation and 
the political independence of the Serbo-Croatians. Linguistic grounds are 
sought by others for a bronder union enibracing the entire northern belt of 
Balkan States from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, including both the Slovenian 
territory on one side of the Serbo-Croatians and Bulgaria on the other. Re- 
ligious rivalries likewise have led to ethnographical fictions. Not only has a 
fraction of a race like the Bosnians been led to say that they are of three 
races or peoples when they practically mean three religions; these religions 
have given them three alphabets for one speech. 'The Serbo-Croatians of the 
west, who are Roman Catholic, can not read the publications of the eastern 
Serbo-Croatians, who are Orthodox, although both have the same language, 
for the former use the Roman alphabet or sometimes the strange Glagolitic 
letters, while the latter use the Russian characters fostered by the Greek 
Church. 

The geographical limits of the Serbo-Croatians are not easily determined. 
They are defined on the north by the Danube and tbe Drave; that is, by Hun- 
garian and Slovenian territory. On the east, also, they coincide with the 
boundary between Servia and Bulgaria, except that northeastern Servia is occu- 
pied by Roumanians. But as to the southern boundary the wildest and most 
divergent statements are made by students of the question according to their 
political bias. Some pro-Servians would claim Macedonia and the greater part 
of Turkey, even to the Black Sea, to be Servian by language; while it is gen- 
erally held that the Slavic language found here is Bulgarian. A fair statement 
would seem to be that northwestern Turkey is Serbo-Croatian, including a nar- 
row strip of northern Albanis, as well as the large districts known as Old 
Servia and Novibazar. The last named lies between Servía and Montenegro. 
Old Servia is farther southeast. These two Serbo-Croatian districts in Turkey 
are about as large as Montenegro and Herzegovina. 

As thus delimited, the Serbo-Croatians are inelosed on the west by the 
Adriatic Sea; on the northwest by the closely related Slovenians; on the north 
by the totally different Magyars or IIungarians, of Mongol origin; on the north- 
east by a more nearly related people, the Roumanians; on the southeast by 
distant relatives, the Bulgarians; and on the south by the Albanians, people 
differing both in language and physical type from any other in Europe. The 
region is aptly named the “ whirlpool of Enrope.” The Balkans are the storm 
center, and the “Eastern question" is always acute. Within a generation 
European Turkey has lost half of its territory, and several new nations have 
appeared upon the map of the peninsula. "The keen rivalries between nationali- 
ties and races have obscured scientific questions and rendered more difficult the 
classifiention of peoples. 

Even the choice of the term Serbo-Croatian 1s a comparatively recent expe- 
dient to allay national jealousy. The language may as properly be called either 
Croatian or Servian. It was once ealled the Illyrian, an ethnieal misnomer for 
which an excuse was sought in political history. But the ancient Illyrians 
were an entirely different race. Few traces of them, it is said, cun be found 
among the Slavs now occupying the country. The apostles of the “ Illyrian” 
propaganda would take into their fold Bulgaria on the east and the Slovenians 
on the west. “ Yugo-Slavic "—that is ** South Slavic "—is a name more recently 
adopted by other patriotic Slavs in an attempt to inculcate a feeling of unity 
between all Serbo-Croatians and Slovenians. It is pan-slavism on a small scale. 

The historical and linguistic relations existing between widely separated 
branches of the Slavs are often indicated or suggested by strange similarities in 
their names, The terms Slav, Slovak, Slovenian, and Slavonian are discussed 
in the article on the Slovenian. As there pointed out, Slavonian in the narrow- 
est sense may mean the nationality (not a race) inbabiting the former kingdom 
of Slavonia. The race or people living there is the Servian or Croatian. Curi- 
ously enough, Croat, Hervat, and the related words given at the hend of this 
article are variations of an old word meaning highlands or mountains (cf. Car- 
pathians); hence not strictly ethnical terms, although some immigrants insist 
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that Hervat and not Croatian is the proper name of their people. * Horvatok " 
is the name given Croatians on the Magyar ethnographical map. In like man- 
ner as the forms Hervat, Horvath, and even Kharpath come from Hrvat, so such 
variations as Serb and Sorb came from Srp. In the Serbo-Croatian, as in other 
Slavic languages, a vowel is not written with this “r.” The “h” easily passes 
into "kh" and "b" into “p” or “v.” In these and similar words, therefore, 
are indicated the ancient relationships existing between widely different divi- 
sions of the Slavs; between the Serbs, Croats, or Hervats, and Slovenians or 
Winds of the Southern Division on the one hand, and, on the other, in the north, 
the disappearing Sorbs and Wends and the Slovaks, with their forerunners, 
who left their name in ancient Chrobatia and the Carpathians. 

The technicalities of the stho, cha, and kay dialects of the Serbo-Croatian 
need not be entered into here. In a general way they correspond to: (1) The 
southern, Servian, or, better, that spoken in Herzegovina, which has become the 
literary form of the Serbo-Croatian; (2) the western, Croatian, the use of 
which is gradually receding to the coast of Dalmatia; and (3) that found on 
the western border of Croatia, which is more properly called a separate lan- 
guage, the Slovenian. 

Of the numerous names borne by Serbo-Croatian dialects and divisions of the 
population only a few need be given here. Some are merely names of political 
divisions. Thus the “ Cernagorians” are simply the Montenegrins, the two 
words having the same meaning. “'Tsrna Gora,” in their language, means 
“black mountain.” The Ragusans are the natives of the old city of Ragusa; 
Dubroveans is another name for these. Others are the Syrmians, sometimes 
considered to be a fourth division of the Serbo-Croatians, named after a plain 
in Croatia-Slavonia; the Cíces of Istria, and the Hranicares of the borders. 
Skipetar is a name applied to the Slavonized Albanians of the coast. An 
Istrian—that is, a native of Istria—may be of any race; more likely a Serbo- 
Croatian, Italian, or Slovenian. 

The Morlaks, who call themselves “Vlah” or ‘‘ Wlach,” may be, as some 
claim, Slavonized Roumanians (Wallachs) ; but if so, the change has been quite 
complete, for they might be taken to-day as the primitive Servian stock, not 
only in physical appearance and dialect, but in character and customs. They 
form a considerable population in northern Dalmatia and adjacent territory, 
especially in Istria. Reclus says that they are amongst the least advanced 
peoples of Europe. Certain other names found amongst Serbo-Croatians really 
designate social groups rather than distinct races, dialects, or political divisions. 
Thus the well-known word “ Haiduk,” meaning originally in the Turkish lan- 
guage something like highwaymen or freebooter, was adopted by the Servians in 
the sense of defender of the home land. Formerly Servians of the best families 
became Haiduks and pillaged Turkish villages. The Tchetnitsi were a class of 
these that made a specialty of taking the heads of their slain enemies. The 
Uskoks were, like them, brigands before they settled down to agricultural pur- 
suits. They fled from Bosnia and Herzegovina to the Montenegrin mountains 
for protection against the Turks. 

The savage manners of the last century are still met with amongst some 
Serbo-Croatians of to-day. Armed conflicts are not uncommon. Political feuds 
are especially bitter. Murders resulting from private vendettas occur fre- 
quently in some localities. Illiteracy is prevalent and civilization at a low 
stage in retired districts. Yet some points like Belgrade, the capital of Servia, 
are centers of literary activity and avid of all that makes up western civiliza- 
tion. 

In physical appearance the Serbo-Croatians are quite distinct from other 
Slavs. In fact, they would seem to be, at bottom, not Slavic, or “ Eastern,” to 
use Deniker's terms, but “Adriatic.” The latter diflers from any other race in 
Europe in combining unusual stature with unusual breadth of hend. Its purest 
representatives are found a little farther south amongst the Albanians. a rem- 
nant of the ancient Illyrie race, using this word in its proper sense. In northern 
Albania, and especially in Herzegovina, nre found some of the broadest heads in 
the world, with an average cephalic index of 87. The race is also one of the 
tallest of Europe, averaging 5 feet 9 Inches, This type shades off in every 
direction, especially on the south, where both the Turks and the Greeks are 
shorter. The ancient Greeks belong to the long-headed '" Mediterranean ” race. 
On the north, the Albanian type is modified by the great Slavic wave of migra- 
tlon that brought with it the present Serbo-Croatian language of the country. 
But while the average height of the Slav is considerably less, the head is broad, 
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as it is also in the "Alpine" race, farther northwest. into which the Serbo- 
Croatian type insensibly passes. The type is brunette, but not of the darkest. 
Although not so strong or stockily built as the tallest men of northern Europe, 
the Serbo-Croatian is vigorous and well adapted to hard labor. 


TABLE 5.—Distribution of Serbo-Croatian population in 1900. 


Country. Number. 

Croatia and Sla vonia........ ...... ...... . .. RE Re DEP ... .. ............................. 2, 102, 000 
A "Tr RPM NN 565, 000 
Bosnia and bere SON! per DT ME a 1,550, 000 
A E E E EEE 2, 299, 000 
MODOC CTO ts od between eque eeen x bees dE alc aaah a e Peale Sen dae Gra ck e d a Ea dd a 250, 000 
IA A neeeeaen a 1,434, 000 

Dt ea ia wee a 8, 200, 000 


a Estimated. 


It is quite Impossible to enter separate figures for the Servians in Turkey, 
where no census has been taken. Some estimates, especlally by Servían parti- 
sans, place this number at over 500,000; others, as low as 40,000. 

The foregoing statistics are significant because the Southern Slavs typify the 
new character of American immigration that has replaced the tide from north- 
western Europe. The Southern Slavs not only outnumber any other race in the 
Balkan Peninsula, but they constitute about one-half its population if we add to 
them the small Albanian population to which they are physically related. The 
Greeks do not make up one-third of the population, while the Turks are hope- 
lessly in the minority, estimated by some as only one-seventh as many as the 
Slavs. Its 8.000.000 or 8,200,000 of population puts the Serbo-Croatian race 
about tenth in rank among all European races as of size. It may, therefore, 
be reckoned with as a steady and important source of fufure immigration. In 
immigration statistics Croatians and Slovenians are counted together. During 
the twelve years 1899-1910, 335,543 Immigrants of both races were admitted 
to the United States. 

At present the Southern Slavic rate of immigration is high only in the most 
northwestern group, that of Croatia, Slavonia, and the Slovenian territory. 
In 1907 the Croatian-Slovenian rate of immigration was about 13 per 1,000 
of population, exceeding that of any other race or people except two, the He- 
brew and the Slovak. There are said to be already 270,000 Croatians in the 
United States. 

THE VARIOUS NATIONALITIES. 


The terms “ Bosnian,” “ Dalmatian,” “ Herzegovinian," and “ Montenegrin,” 
as shown above, are not names of races, but rather of nationalities found within 
the Serbo-Croatian ethnical territory. The same is true, of course, of the 
Servian, the Croatian, and the Slavonian as nationalities. Further details are 
necessary concerning each, especially as to their ethnical and religious elements. 

Keeping constantly in mind that by the so-called Servian and Croatian races 
are generally meant only the Orthodox (Greek) and Roman Catholic divisions, 
respectively, of the one Serbo-Croatian race, the render will better understand 
the following statistics from the Austrian and Hungarian censuses of 1900: 


TABLE 6.—Distribution of Serbo-Croatians, by religion. 





Catholic. Orthodox. Total. 
Geographic division. — eS — 
Number. | Percent.| Number. | Percent.| Number. | Per cent. 
Croatia-Slavonia.................... 1, 482. 353 61.6 607, 381 25.4 | 2,089,734 87.0 
Hungary proper.................... 188, 552 1.1 434, 641 2.6 623, 193 3.7 





To these may be added the population of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 1,568,002, 
of whom the 334,142 Roman Catholics may be counted roughly as Croatians and 
the 673,246 Oriental Orthodox as Servians. But very few of the 548,632 Moham- 
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medans are Turks, although generally calling themselves by that name. It is 
said that the Bosnian nobility became Mohammedans in order to preserve their 
feudal rights, but that they differ in more respects than race from Turkish Mo- 
hammedans. For instance, they do not practice polygamy. 

Of the Servian nationality—that is, of the citizens of Servia—90 per cent are 
Servian by race and 98 per cent Orthodox in religion. The Roumanians in 
Servia number only 90,000. The Gypsies come next with half that number. The 
Roumanians (see), like the Servians, are for the most part Orthodox. While 
the Turks proper number only 1,000 in Servia, there are 15,000 Mohammedans, 

The small independent principality of Montenegro has had no census, It is 
estimated that nearly 90 per cent of the population of 250,000 are Orthodox. 
The remainder are Roman Catholics or Mohammedans, the latter being Alba- 
nians. In Dalmatia 96 per cent of the population is Serbo-Croatian by race 
and 54 per cent Roman Catholic in religion. These probably all call themselves 
"Croatian." Nearly all the rest of the people are Greek (not “ United ") in 
religion. Less than 3 per cent of the population are Italians. These live along 
the coast in cities like Ragusa. There are no Turks in Dalmatia according 
to the census. 

In the IIungarian provinces of Croatia and Slavonia, besides the Serbo-Croa- 
tian population, which, as shown above, is 87 per cent of the whole, about 5 
per cent of the population, or 134,000, are German, and 4 per cent * Hungarian." 
This is the classification by mother tongue. Classified by religion, all the 
Servians are “Oriental Greek," while 99 per cent of the “Croatians”. are 
Roman Catholic, as are also 80 per cent of the Germans and Hungarians. No 
Turks or Mohammedans appear as such by name in the census. Finally, in the 
Coastland, including Istria, while nearly one-half of the population is Italian, 
the most of the remainder are Serbo-Croatians (143,000) and Slovenians. 
Nearly 99 per cent are Catholic. 

CUBAN. Defined by the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization as fol- 
lows: “The term *Cuban” refers to the Cuban people (not Negroes).” This 
definition covers, however, only 60 per cent of the population of Cuba—that 18, 
the native whites—for 13 per cent nre Negroes, 16 per cent mulattoes. and 10 
per cent foreign-born whites, It also exeludes Indians. The term is generally 
used in a wider sense to include all natives of Cuba, regardless of color, espe- 
cially including those of mixed blood. 

In race, therefore, the population of Cuba is mainly composed of pure Spanish 
Stock, if Catalans and Basques may be called pure Spanish, for these are the 
most important stocks that have come to the island from Spain. It is popu- 
larly supposed that there is much Indian blood in Cuba. as in Mexico and in the 
countries farther south. This is not the case. for the sufficient reason that the 
Indian aborigines were almost entirely killed off in war and at forced labor 
within fifty years from the landing of Columbus. Negroes to some extent have 
suffered the same fate, for it is estimated that fully 900,000 were brought to the 
island as slaves. In 1817 they outnumbered the white population. 

The Cuban census of 1907 glves a total population, in round numbers, of 
2,000,000, of whom 1,200.000 are native whites, 200,000 foreign-born whites, 
210,000 Negroes, 330,000 of mixed race, and 12,000 Chinese. Of the foreign-born 
whites, 80 per cent are Spaniards and 3 per cent (6,713) Americans Cuba is 
therefore distinctly Spanish, or “Latín,” in its sympathies and clvilization. 
Comparatively few Cubans, not counting as such Spanish, English, and other 
foreign-born whites coming from Cuba, have emigrated to the United States, 
The same is true of immigrants from the rest of the West Indies. (See West 
Indian, Merican, Spanish-American, and Negro.) The number of Negroes com- 
Ing to the United States from Cuba can not be stated, but it is not large, for the 
total Negro immigration in 1907 was only 5.235, of whom 4,561 were from the 
West Indies, including Cuba. All aliens coming from Cuba are counted a8 
immigrants, although, in common with persons coming from Canada, Newfound- 
land. and Mexico, they are for the most part exempted from the head tax. 

CZECH. (See Bohemian and Moravian.) 

DALMATIAN. A political division of the Serbo-Croatians, (See Croatian.) 

DANISH. (See Scandinavian.) 

DUTCH and FLEMISH (less accurately Hollander, Netherlander, and Belgian). 
The two westernmost races or peoples on the continent of Low German or 
Teutonic origin, the Dutch being the native people of Holland (the Nether- 
lands) and the Flemish that of Flanders—that is, of the western part of Bel- 
gium. The Dutch and Flemish languages are intermediate between English 
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and Scotch on the one hand and German on the other. The chief differences 
between the Dutch and Flemish are those of political boundaries, customs, and 
religion, rather than of language or physique. Hollander, Netherlander, aud 
Belgian are names of nationalities and not of races. Holland-Dutch is a term 
vulgarly used in America to distinguish Dutch from German, while Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch is a name wrongly given to the old Pennsylvania German families. 


DUTCH. 


Etymologically Dutch is simply the German *' Teutsch "—that is, “ Teuton "— 
and, therefore, might be used as a generic term to include all Germans. But in 
scientific usage the term is now limited to the people of Low German descent 
living in the Rhine delta. Germans themselves never extend the word 
* Deutsch" to the Netherlands, The Dutch or Netherlandish language is de- 
rived from Old Saxon, a division of the long extinct Old Low German. The 
word “ Dutch” is sometimes wrongly used, especially in the United States, to 
mean the German language in all its forms. 

Dutch is the literary and national language of Holland; it 1s also the lan- 
guage of the Dutch colonists in South Africa (Boers), and in the East and 
West Indies Besides Dutch, there are other dialects of Low German origin 
used in Holland: Frisian. Saxon, Friso-Saxon, and Friso-Frankish. Frisian 
is said to have been the language of the early Teutonic people throughout 
Hollaud. It had a literature of its own in the fourteenth century, but has 
been pressed upon by the Saxon and Frankish until it exists to-day only as a 
patois in the province of Friesland and on some of the islands of the coast. 
Saxon and Friso-Saxon are spoken throughout the eastern and southeastern 
part of Holland. Friso-Frankish is spoken in Zeeland—that is, the island 
province north of Belgium, and in the western part of Holland. Dutch is 
spoken in the provinces of North and South Holland. 

Physically, the northern Dutch are for the most part long-headed, oval 
faced, tallish, and blond. The Frisians also are good examples of this type. 
Southward in the western part of Ilolland there is more and more of an 
admixture of a round-headed brunette element, shorter and stouter than the 
northern type, which is thought to be descended from the ancient “Alpine " race, 
with more or less Teutonic admixture. Three-fifths of the people of Holland are 
Protestants; most of the remainder are Catholies. There are about 100,000 
Jews in Hollaud. In social customs the Dutch show greater affinity to the 
English than to the German. "They have been called the Englishmen of the 
mainland. Like the English, the Dutch have been great colonizers. 

Holland is an independent kingdom. It is now called the Netherlands, a term 
formerly given to the lowland country comprising both Holland and Belgium. 
It is one of the smallest countries of Europe, having a superficial area of only 
12,000 square miles, Its ethnographical boundaries coincide with its topo- 
graphical formation: the Frieslanders hold the alluvial plains, the Saxons are 
confined to sandy tracts, while the lowlands of the delta of the Rhine have a 
population mixed in origin. ‘The Dutch population of the world has been 
variously estimated at from 4.000,000 to 6,300,000. The population of Holland 
itself is 6.000.000, or 1.000.000 less than that of Belgium, and a third more than 
that of Ireland. Rudler and Chisholm estimate 71 per cent of the pepulation to 
be Dutch, 14 per cent Frisian. 13 per cent Flemish, and 2 per cent other Low 
German. There are about 400,000 Boers in South Africa and 75,000 Dutch 
colonists in the East and West Indies, In Immigration Bureau statistics Dutch 
and Flemish are counted together, and in the twelve yenrs 1899-1910, 87,658 
immigrants of these races were admitted to the United States. 


FLEMISH. 


Philologists differ as to the position of Flemish, linguistically. Some con- 
sider it to be a branch of Old Low German, closely akin to Dutch, if not iden- 
tieil with it; others place it as a dialect of Dutch and say that it is now 
nearly extinct; while still others consider it to be a dialect of equal rank 
with Frisian and Saxon, but distinct from Dutch. The literary language of 
the Flemish people is now Dutch. 

Physically the Flemish are of the prevailing Dutch type—tallish, blond, and 
round-faced—the type so often portrayed by Rubens. The Flemish occupy the 
northern and western provinces of Belgium and the northeastern part of 
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France bordering on Flanders. There are over 3,000,000 in Belgium, 750,000 
in Holland, and 200,000 in the northern part of France, making a total of over 
4,000,000 Flemish in Europe—that is, about equal to the number of Dutch in 
Holland. 

BELGIAN. 


The term Belgian simply means a native or inhabitant of the Kingdom of 
Belgium. It has no significance as to physical race or language. The Belgian 
nation is represented by two chief linguistic stocks, a Teutonic (Flemish) which 
occupies the plains and the coast lands, aud a French (Walloon) which occupies 
the uplands. The two peoples also differ in industries. The Flemings are char- 
acteristically tenant farmers; the Walloons are small proprietary farmers, 
miners, and manufacturers, 

Belgium ranks eighteenth in superficial area and eighth in population amongst 
European countries. It is the most densely populated country in Europe, having 
a population of over 7,000,000 in an area of 11,300 square miles; that is, of about 
600 to the square mile, The Kingdom is not evenly populated, the Flemish 
provinces being much more densely settled than the Walloon. Of the total 
number, 42 per cent speak Flemish only and 38 per cent French only, while 12 
per cent speak both Flemish and French, and 6 per cent speak Flemish, French, 
and German. Both French and Flemish are official languages. All publie docu- 
ments are printed in both. Both are taught in the schools. At the University 
of Ghent the professors lecture in both French and Flemish. The Belgians are 
for the most part Catholics, 

Despite its density of population Belgium is an exception amongst European 
countries in that it has more immigration than emigration, About 90 per cent 
of this movement is to and from .Holland, France, and Germany. Only an 
insignificant number come to America, less than 1 per 1,000 of tlie population. 

In 1907 there were 4,162 emigrants from Belgium to the United States, of 
whom 2,929 are reported by the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization as 
Dutch and Flemish. In number of immigrants the Dutch and Flemish taken 
together stand twenty-first down the list—that is, above the French, but far 
below all the principal immigrant races or peoples. 

EAST INDIAN. (See also Hindu.) Any native of the East Indies. The 
latter is a very broad and vague term which has come down from the time of 
Columbus, and embraces the vast populations of India, Farther India, and 
Malaysia; that is, of all the countries south of the Chinese Empire and lying 
between the Indus on the west and the island of New Guinea on the east. The 
last-named island falls to the domain, therefore, of the Pacific Islanders (see). 

Ethnologically the term “ East Indian” has no meaning, although its con- 
venience has perhaps justified its use while immigration to the United States 
from this part of the world was very small, Geographically it comprises races 
of the most diverse culture, from the dwarf Negrito of the Philippines, perhaps 
the lowest race of mankind in degree of civilization, to the European-like Hindu, 
who uses the Aryan speech and has a civilization older than our own. All the 
five great races or divisions of mankind, with the exception of the American 
Indian, are found represented in the East Indies. The great Caucasian popu- 
lation of India has just been mentioned. The inhabitants of Indo-China, Burma, 
and Siam are Mongolian. Those of the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago are 
Malay, with a small remnant of a true Ethiopian or black race, the Negrito, 
scattered here and there. The Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization puts 
all East Indians into the “ Mongolie" grand division. 

The population of the four great races found in the East Indies, with the 
exception of the black race, is immense, certainly over 350,000,000, forming with 
that of China about half the population of the entire earth. Of all the East 
Indians, nearly six-sevenths are natives of India, and will claim chlef atten- 
tion here as a probable factor in future immigration. The peoples farther east 
have shown little tendency to emigrate. Of these, the densest population is that 
of Java, numbering nearly 30,000,000. Although the oldest in Malay civiliza- 
tion, this people has neither the physical nor the mental energy of 1ts kiusmen, 
the Filipinos, and, unlike the Hindus, they have shown little or no tendency 
to emigrate to other countries. The Indo-Chinese of the mainland, like the 
Malays, have less energy and enterprise than the true Chinese and do not 
migrate. Their country is not so densely populated. Practically none of these 
populations, with the exception of the Filipinos, are Christian or greatly 
influenced by western civilization. 
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Of the 294,000.000 people of India, including Burma, it is unnecessary in this 
work to especially consider the non-Aryan multitudes, a population nearly as 
large as that of the United States. The dark Dravidian element is much the 
largest of these, numbering 60,000,000. Three-fourths of India, however, is, 
like ourselves, Aryun—220,000,000, a population nearly two-thirds as great as 
that of all Europe. It is this Aryan population of northern India that is gen- 
erally called Hindu, although the term also applies to a religion or to the people 
having a certain social organization based upon Brahmanism. (See Hindu.) 
One of the many “ Hindu ” tongues is Hindi, spoken, with its dialects, by about 
100.000.000 persons. About 3,000,000 of these nre Christians. 

The Caucasian features of the northern Hindus are easily remarked, although 
they are generally dark. Tley are often tall, although not so strong, energetic, 
and aggressive as the Chinese in competition with Europeans. Some have been 
educated in English schools or colleges in India. All are keen in trade, making 
good merchants, and perhaps identify themselves with western civilization to 
a rreater degree than do the Chinese. 

The population of India is one of the densest of the globe. The people must 
emigrate or die by the million in the famines that periodically reduce their 
numbers. The protection of the rest of the world agninst an Indian flood of 
migration is their poverty, their inability to provide the cost of transportation, 
and their lack of initiative. 

India has sent out about 20,000 “coolies” or laborers annually in recent 
years, largely to British colonies in the West Indies and South Africa; in other 
words, about as large an emigration as that of Russians, Scotch, or Lithuanians 
to the United States. A few have been coming recently to British Columbia 
and the western coast of the United States, but the total number admitted to 
the United States in the twelve years 1899-1910 is only 5,786. 

ENGLISH or ANGLO-SAXON; inaccurately BRITISH. The principal race or 
people of England; the westernmost European branch of the Teutonic stock; 
the race that first spoke the English language. 

There is no necessity in this connection for discussion of a subject so well 
understood by all as the character, social institutions, and other qualities of 
the English as an immigrant people. It may be assumed that all Americans 
understand the race which has given us our language and laws and political 
institutions. Yet there may be some doubt as to the ethnical position of the 
English—as to which of the present components of the mixed English nation 
are to be considered as unassimilated {mmigrant elements and which as truly 
English. If it can be said, as some claim, that the new race now being formed 
in America is already more German than English, perhaps even more Irish 
than English, the student of races will realize that clear distinctions need be 
drawn in the case of so composite a race as that in England. In the case, for 
instance, of an immigrant from England who comes of Irish or Scotch descent, 
how long a residence of his ancestry in England entitles him to be called Eng- 
lish? The question goes deeper than this, namely, to the determination of what 
constitutes a race in ethnology. It is perhaps convenient to consider, in dis- 
cussing a race so well known as the English, the definition and classification of 
races upon which this dictionary proceeds. 

As explained in the Introductory (see), race is determined by language in such 
phrases as * the races of Europe,” but by physical qualities, such as color, hair, 
and shape of head, when we speak of “the five great races" or grand divisions 
of mankind. In either case the attempt is made to bring into a common class 
all who have the same inheritance. But the term “race” is sometimes used in 
other senses. Thus we may reach wider and wider “races,” each including 
the preceding, as when we speak of the English race, the Teutonic race, the 
Aryan or Indo-European race, the Caucasian race, and, finally, the human race. 
Not only is there this popular looseness in the use of the word, but its scientific 
acceptation in the most exaet of studies, namely, in national census taking, is 
also variable While in some European censuses race 1s determined by the 
mother tongue of the individual, in other countries it is determined by the “ lan- 
guage of converse” or “customary language.” It is evident that an Irish 
family that has lived for generations in England would be called Irish by the 
first test, English by the second. But how long a residence in England will 
entitle an Irishman, or a Scotchman, or a French Huguenot, or one of Norman 
French stock, to be called English if the mother tongue is the test? Evidently 
this phrase must be interpreted to mean the ancestral or family language in 
dealing with a stock whieh has kept itself quite pure in descent. But since the 
greater part of the English population of to-day is of mixed origin, a census 
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may adopt the arbitrary rule that the paternal line only shall determine the 
race, or, what is evidently more difficult and more scientific, it may name the 
mixed races as such, or consider the race to be determined by the proponderat- 
ing element in the mixture. 

Since all this is merely a matter of definition, so far as consistency in the 
present dictionary is concerned. the following principles and definitions may be 
given as those adopted and presumably scientific. In the narrow sense, the 
race of an immigrant is determined by ancestral language. as above indicated. 
The historical limit which determines the transition from one race into another 
as thus defined varies with different races. It will be assumed in this article 
that the English race is practically one thousand years old, since the essential 
elements composing it were welded before or soon after the Norman invasion. 

Still other definitlons will conduce to clearness of thinking. Not only is a 
distinction to be made between race and nationality, but the terms “ English 
people," * English stock," * English-speaking people," and, consequently, * Eng- 
lish language” need definition also. The English nationality includes all native 
and naturalized citizens of England. It, therefore, includes members of other 
races besides Englishmen in the ethnical sense. The term * Englishman" may 
mean merely one of English nationality. The “ English stock” is a loose ex- 
pression for the English race. A stock in ethnology generally includes several 
races. The “ English-speaking people," as is evident, includes all individuals 
in all parts of the world who speak the English language. The term “ English 
language " is more capable of exact definition than all the foregoing, for, philo- 
logically, it is Impossible to confuse it with any other. It is only as old as the 
English race. The expression ' English people” is a loose one. By detinition 
in this dictionary it is the equivalent of the term “the English race," which 
embraces the English in America; it means also the people of the particular 
country or nationality, England. Briton is a name applied to the ancient race 
of England, by some supposed to have been of Celtic origin. 'The word is used 
at times to mean any native of Great Britain. In this sense it includes different 
races, as English, Irish, and Welsh. It, or rather North Briton, is the term by 
which the Lowland Scotch prefer to be called instead of English. “British " 
is a term of nationality rather than of race. It also means the Celtic language 
spoken by the ancient Britons. 

Linguistically, the English are Teutons. Although the English language is 
very composite, the grammar and the spoken language are still churacteristically 
Anglo-Saxon, that is, Low German, notwithstanding that it has lost many of 
its inflections. English is closely related to the dialects still spoken in 
Flanders, in the Netherlands, and on the northern shores of Germany. It is 
to-day the language of about 126,000,000 individuals living under a score of 
different governments, among which are two of the greatest nations of the 
world, the British Empire and the United States of America. No other Indo- 
European tongue is spoken by so many persons. Russian ranks next with 
90,000,000, then German with 76,000,000, Spanish with 50,000,000, French with 
46,000,000, and Italian with 33,500,000: (Hickmann). 

Physically, as well as linguistically, the English are a very composite product. 
The prevailing English type is tall, long-headed, and genera ly blond, although, 
as Beddoe has pointed out, there is no one type characteristic of all England. 
He finds what he calls Anglo-Scandinavians and Anglo-Saxons, both Teutonic 
in type, located in the northern, the eastern, and the southern parts of England; 
a short, darker type of marked “ Celtic” character in the western part, border- 
ing on Wales, and a still darker Celtic type, the Cornish, in Cornwall The 
Lowland Scotch (see Scotch), the people living south of the southern firths of 
Forth and Clyde and on the eastern side of Scotland, nre said to be nearly 
identical in racial character and closely related in their dialect to the people of 
the northern part of England. It has been variously estimated that the English 
race is from one-fifth to one-half Scandinavian, if not, in fact, more Scandi- 
navian than Anglo-Saxon. Freeman says “ when we set foot on the shores of 
Scandinavia and northern Germany, we are simply revisiting our ancestral 
home." 

In geographical distribution the English are more widely dispersed than any 
other people, being found in all parts of the world. No exact figures can be 
given as to the number of the English race. The population of England is 
about 31,000,000. According to the Canadian census of 1901 there were in 
Canada 1,260,890 persons of English race or origin. And, as is well known, the 
English form no small part of the population of the United States. 
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The English hold high rank us an emigrating und colonizing people. They, 
with the Irish, Scotch, Germans, and Scandinavians, gave the distinctive char- 
acter to immigration to the United States prior to 1882. These races from 
northwestern Europe then formed nearly 90 per cent of the total immigration 
from Europe. Since then there has been a rapid decrease in the immigration 
of the Celto-Teutonic peoples, but a still more rapid inerease in that from the 
countries of southeastern Europe, comprising especially Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, and Greece. ` 

The United States was until 1900 the favored destination of British emi- 
grants, the total number coming here annually from the United Kingdom being 
greater than of those going to all other countries combined; but in 1905 the 
curve of immigration to British North America rose and passed that for the 
United States. During the twenty years 1883-1903, British emigration to South 
Africa, Australia, and Canada was about equally divided, seldom rising above 
20.000 per year to each, and never above 40,000. For some years past Austral- 
asia and South Africa have attracted only about 10,000 to 15,000 annually. 

In 1909 there were 39,021 English emigrants to the United States, of whom 
26,203 came from the United Kingdom and 10,708 from British North America. 
In absolute numbers the English in the twelve years ending June 30, 1910, held 
seventh place down the list of immigrant races and peoples, the total number 
admitted during the period being 408.614. "Their rate of movement is much 
lower than that of the Slovaks, Hebrews, or Irish. As compared with these 
races, future immigration from England must relatively increase. The popula- 
tion of the smaller races is so far below that of the English that they can not 
long continue coming at the present rate. 

FINNISH. Best defined for the purposes of this work from a linguistic point 
of view in a narrow sense as the race or people of Finno-Tataric stock, which 
now constitutes the chief population of Finland and embraces also the related 
peoples of northwestern Russia, exclusive of the Lapps. The Finns may be also 
called the “Finns Proper" or * Western Finns,” and include the Esths, Livs, 
Vots, Veps, Tavastians, and Karelians, together with the Ijores and Chudes, 
subbranches of the last named. The Karelians extend nearly to the center of 
Russia and are called by some * Eastern Finns.” It would appear more signifi- 
cant to reserve this latter name to designate the Ugro-Finnic peoples living in 
Eastern Russia and in Asia. Although speaking languages simllar to the West- 
ern Finns or Suomi, they are widely different from the latter in blood, and to a 
great extent in civilization. The Western and Eastern Finns are more unlike 
than the North and South Italians, who are, for a similar reason, counted sepa- 
rately by the Bureau of Immigration. 

Finnish immigration has been larger in recent years than that of most races 
so small in population. It is practically confined to the Western Finns or Finns 
proper. These are Caucasian rather than Mongolian in appearance, while the 
Eastern or Volga Finns, who are not known to come as yet to America, show 
distinctly their Asiatic origin. They are divided from the Finns proper by a 
broad band of Great Russians which extends through Central Russia from 
north to south. The Lapps and Samoyeds, another very different stock, may be 
called the “ Northern Finns.” 

The term “Finn” or “Finnic” is equivalent to * Ugro-Finnic" when em- 
ployed in a still wider sense to include all thus far mentioned and in addition 
the Magyars and possibly the Bulgarians (see). The former are linguistically 
Ugro-Finnic; the latter were so originally. The word * Finnic" is even used at 
times to designate the entire Finno-Tataric division of the Sibiric branch of the 
Mongolian race. It then includes the Turks (see). Even the Japanese, Man- 
chus, and Kalmuks belong to coordinate stocks. (See Finno-Tataric for the 
relations of all Mongolian languages.) 

Finally the term Finns is used in a fourth sense, narrowest of all, to desig- 
nate only the Finns of Finland; that is, little more than the Tavastians, consid- 
ering the Esths and Livs, for instance, as distinct races. It is evidently neces- 
rary to analyze further this complex subject. 

The Eastern Finns number about 2,000,000; the Northern Finns, or Lapps 
and Samoyeds, only 17,000; the Western Finns, or Finns proper, nearly 4,000,000. 
Of the last named, 2,350,000 live in Finland. Certain districts in the western 
part of Finland are occupied almost entirely by the blondest of Teutons, Swedes, 
who number not less than 350,000. The total population of the country is about 
2,850,000. Until 1809 Finland was a part of Sweden, and before the dawn of his- 
tory the Finns and Swedes were no doubt intermingling. This will account in 
part for the prevailing blondness and European cast of countenance amongst 
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the Finns, which has led the Bureau of Immigration to put them into the 
“Teutonic division " of races. But the entire Ugro-Finnic stock seems to have 
been, in origin, lighter in color than most other Mongolians, perhaps as a result 
of their northern residence. Formerly they were taken out of the Mongolian 
grand division by certain ethnologists and put into a separate division of 
"allophylian whites" Whatever thelr original stock, the Finns of Finland 
are to-day the most truly European of any race possessing a Mongolic speech, 
and in some respects their institutions are abreast of any in Europe. 

Other branches of the Ugro-Finnic stock are classifled as below in the census 
of the Russian Empire for 1897. Since this census does not cover Finland, the 
first item in the table is taken from the census of Finland for 1900. (See 
article Russian for additional statistics.) 


TABLE 7.—Finnic population of the Russian Empire, 1897. 
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In Europe.| In Asía.| Total. 
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———— ——— — — Mordvinian..... 989,959 | 33,882 | 1,023,841 

Western Finns....| 3,739, 947 6,513 | 3,746, 460 Votyak.......... 420,673 297 420.970 
— — —— ——| Permyak........ 103,347 | 1.344 | 104,691 

In Finland a..| 2,352,990 |......... 2, 352, 990 || Zyrian.......... 144,369 | 9,249 | 153,618 
Finnish....... 141,184 | 1,884 | 143,008 Vogul..........- 2,850 | 4.801 7,651 
Karelian...... 208, 083 18 | 208, 101 Ostyak.......... aeons 19, 663 19, 663 
Esth.......... 998,006 | 4,606 | 1,002, 702 — >= — 
Dore iecore. 13,774 |......... 13,774 || Northern Finns.....| ^ 5,752 | 11.031| 17,683 
hude......... 25, 820 $ 25, 825 [x — 
—————6————+4+ —— Lapp EE E Ree eee 1,812 | — ES | 1,812 

Eastern Finns..... 2,035,524 | 70,349 | 2, 105, 873 Samoyed........ |  &eo| 11.931 | 15.871 
Cheremiss. .... | 374,326 | 1,113 | 75,439 || Magyar............. | 90 | 57 | 961 


a Census of Finland for 1900. Subdivisions of Finns in Finland not given. 


WESTERN FINNS. 


Only brief additional data may be given concerning the above-mentioned and 
other divisions of the Ugro-Finns. Chude is an old name once applied to all 
Finns by the Russians. The census limits the name to those locally called 
“ Chotscher" or “Kaivan,” who speak a Karelian dialect. They live in one 
of the two Karellan provinces, Olonetz; that is, northeast of St. Petersburg. 
The Veps are northern Chudes; the Vots, southern Chudes. The largest Kare- 
lian population is found in Tver Province, southeast of St. Petersburg. The 
Karelians are the easternmost branch of the Finns proper, and show perhaps 
more trace of an Asiatic origin. They are mainly agriculturists. The Ijores, 
on the contrary, are found mainly in the city of St. Petersburg. "They nre 
descendants of the Ingers, but no longer a pure Tavastian stock, and therefore 
not good types of the Western Finns, Yet they apparently constitute the group 
called “ Finns ” in the Russian census, as the latter live mostly in St. Petersburg. 

The Finns of Finland are mainly Tavastians, or Hemes, and Savolaks. The 
Kwaenes extend farther north and are in a transitional stage between the more 
cultured Finns toward the south and the Lapps on the north. The Esths and 
Livs do not differ much from the Finns of Finland in stock. They live south 
of the Gulf of Finland and along the Baltic, forming about 90 per cent of the 
population of Esthonia and 40 per cent of that of Livonia. The extinct Krevs 
formerly lived near these in Courland, in Esthonia, and especially in Livonia. 
The agglutinative language of the Finns is modified by the radically different 
Aryan speech of the Letts and Lithuanlans (see), who adjoin them on the south, 
In the Province of Pskof they speak a dialect called the “ Verros.” Other names 
given to certain Baltic or Western Finns are the Lopuri, the Evremeiseti, the 
Savakoti, and the Izhora (Ijores) or Ingers. In religion nearly all the Western 
Finns are Lutherans. 

EASTERN FINNS. 


The most of the Eastern Finns live in the middle Volga region of Eastern 
Russia. Those farthest west are the Cheremiss, in Viatka and Kazan prov- 
Inces, Not long ago they were nomadic. Though nominally Orthodox, their 
religion is corrupted with Tatar Mohammedanism and even Mongolian Sha- 
manism. The Chuvashes, adjoining the Cheremiss on the north and the Kazan 
Tatar on the east, have some of the characteristics of both. Many of them 
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speak Türki, the Tatar tongue. They are thought by some to be a branch of 
the Mordvinians, but are counted in the Russian census as Tatars. 

'The Mordvinians form the largest division of the Eastern Finus, numbering 
over 1,000,000. They are most numerous farther down the Volga basin, in the 
provinces of Samara, Simbirsk, Penza, and Saratov, reaching to within one 
province of the Caspian Sea. They are also widely scattered through the Great 
Russian and Tatar populations of other provinces, and are often Russified in 
language and customs. The Erzu and Mokcha are two dialects of the Mord- 
vinian. 

The Votynks, Permyaks, and Zyrians are the northernmost of the Eastern 
Finns in Europe. The last named extend to the Samoyed country on the Arctic. 
Most of the Voguls and all the Ostyaks, who are nomads, live in Siberia. These 
two peoples, small in number, may be called the Ugric division of the Ugro- 
Finnie stock. They are nearly as Asiatic and primitive in their manner of life 
as are the stunted Sumoyeds and Lapps of the frozen ocean. Finally, the Bes- 
sermans are a small group of Mohammedans distinguishable only by their 
religion from the Votyaks, among whom they live, but related to the Voguls. 

Finnish emigrants to the United States are all. so far as known, Western or 
true Finns, Immigration has been rapid in recent years. In the thirteen years 
from 1893 to 1905 Finland lost 128,600 by emigration. Nearly all of these came 
to America—in 1905, all but 37. In the twelve years 1899-1910, 151,774 Finnish 
immigrants were admitted to the United States, the race ranking fourteenth in 
that regard among all races or peoples. The rate per 1,000 of the population of 
Western Finns arriving per year (4 in 1907) was only half that of the Italians, 
Irish. or Norwegians, and less than one-fourth that of the Hebrews or Slovaks. 

FINNO-TATARIC; synonyms, Ural-Altaic, Mongolo-Turkic, Sibiric, Scythian, 
Turko-Ugrian, Altaic, Uralic, Mongolo-Tataric, Ugro-Altaic (in widest sense), 
and formerly Tataric or Turanian. The family of «agxlutinative languages, 
which distinguishes the Sibiric division of the Mongolian race from the remain- 
ing or Sinitic division (Chinese, etc.), the latter possessing a monosyllabic 
speech. (Sce classification of races, in Introductory, Mongolian and Finnish.) 
These are more properly linguistic than ethnical terms, although “ Finno- 
Tataric,” which is used in both senses, might well be reserved to designate the 
peoples and '* Ural-Altaie" to designate the languages they speak. 

This is a subject of which the ordinary student of immigration may know but 
little, and yet it is indispensable to a proper understanding of important immi- 
grant peoples like the Magyars, Finns, Turks, and Japanese. (See articles 
on these peoples) It is not commonly known that these all derive thelr origin 
from the same primitive Mongolian stock of northern Asia, and that, although 
the western members of the stock have become more or less Europeanized in 
blood, they stil] have languages of absolutely different origin and type from our 
own. They are thus cut off from participation in our literature, and neces- 
sarily, to a certain extent, from our ideals and institutions. The Finno-Tataric 
languages are agglutinative, while our Indo-European languages are inflected 
and the Chinese is monosyllabic. The only remaining primary division or fam- 
ily of languages in the world is that of the American Indians, the Polysynthetic. 
The term “ Turanian,” now generally discarded, was applied by Max Müller to 
nearly all Old World languages that are neither Indo-European nor Semitic. It 
was soon loosely applied to all poorly understood languages and ethnical stocks 
of Europe. Nor is the term “ Scythian " in common use, although carefully liin- 
ited by Whitney to the group now under discussion. The remaining terms sug- 
gest localities and peoples. 

The physical differences existing to-day between the Finno-Tataric peoples 
ean be best discussed in separate articles. (See Japanese and the rest.) Their 
geographical extent Is immense, being second only to that of the Indo-European 
stock, They extend from the Atlantic (the Lapps of northern Norway) to the 
Pacific (the Japanese), filling not only all of northern and western Asia down 
to India, but much of eastern and southeastern Europe (the “ Hungarians,” 
Turks, Finns, and various peoples of eastern Russia). 

The population of this stock is nevertheless small, perhaps 60,000,000, not 
counting the 60,000,000 Japanese and Koreans, They are very thinly spread out 
over 10,000,000 square miles, largely in frigid and desert regions of Siberia and 
centra] Asin. Their migratory instinct threatened to submerge Europe in the 
middle nges, but their numbers now count for little even when the proportion 
that leave their homes is abnormally large, as in the case of the Magyars and 
the Finns to-day (see). "The entire Finnish population numbers less than 
0,000,000; the Magyar population is about 8,500,000. 
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FLEMISH. (See Dutch and Flemish.) 

FRENCH. The principal race or people of France; the northern branch of 
the Romance-speaking peoples, including, besides the French of France, the 
French Belgians, the French Swiss, the French of Alsace-Lorraine (now a part 
of Germany), and the French Canadians of the New World. As thus defined 
the French constitute about 93 per cent of the population of France, nearly one- 
half of that of Belgium, about one-fourth of that of Switzerland, and nearly 
one-third of that of Canada. According to the census of 1900 there were 395.297 
Canadian-born French persons in the United States, and 436,232 native-born 
persons one or both of whose parents were Canadian-born French. The French 
is not a well-defined race ethnologically, being a mixture of the three chief pre- 
historic races of Europe, the broad-headed “Alpine” or “Celtic” element 
predominating. Linguistically French belongs to the Romance or Italic group 
of the Aryan family. The French are put in the “ Keltic division" by the 
Bureau of Immigration, while they are usually classified with the Romanic 
peoples. 

The French Belgians are found mainly in the southeastern provinces of Bel- 
gium. (See article Dutch and Flemish.) They speak a dialect called the 
“Walloon.” They are supposed to be descended from the Belguen Gauls of 
Cæsar, are tall and long-faced, and resemble the French of Normandy. The 
French Swiss constitute the greater part of tbe inhabitants of the western can- 
tons of Switzerland. They belong to the short-headed Alpine race, nre brunette, 
and much shorter in stature than the French Belgians. French Canadian (see) 
is an expression used to designate the inhabitants of Canada, especially those 
of the Province of Quebec, who are descendants of the French. They speak a 
dialect which possesses many peculiarities developed on Canadian soil. Their 
blood has been more or less mixed with that of the English-speaking Canadians 
and has had some infusion of the Indian, though to a much less degree than is 
generally supposed. 

The term “ French language" may be used in a broad or generic sense to 
include not only the modern literary French, but all the dialects of Old French 
still in use, as the Walloon, the Provencal, and the Catalan. In a narrower or 
restricted sense it means the *' langue d’oil,” which is now the literary as well 
as the general and official language of France. Old French had two distinct 
and equally important dialects—the “langue d'oil,' spoken north of the Loire 
and eastward to Berne, Switzerland, and the “ langue d’oc,” in the south. The 
former i8 now spoken by about 22,500,000 persons in France. It is one of the 
two official languages of Belglum, Switzerland, and Canada. It is the diplo- 
matic language of many countries. Owing to its clearness and precision it is 
the language par excellence of science and criticism. One of its dialects, the 
Walloon, is still used familiarly by about 3,000,000 persons living in Belgium 
and the northeastern part of France. This is especially characterized by a 
large number of Celtic and German elements. Though it once had a literature 
of its own, it is now assuming the character of a patois. 

The Provencal, often called the “ langue d'oc,” is the native language of the 
southern half of France. With the closely related dialects, such as the Gascon, 
Limousin, Auvergnat, and Savoisin, it is spoken by over 12,500,000 persons in 
southern France and by several hundred thousand in Switzerland and Italy. 
The Catalan dialect, spoken on both sides of the Catalonian border, occupies a 
place between Provencal and Castilian. (See Spanish.) 

Physically the French are not a homogeneous race. There has been much 
blending of racial elements even within historic times. At the present time 
France presents three distinct ethnic types, whose persistence depends in part 
on their geographical location and in part on more recent intrusions. France 
appears to have been once oceupied quite generally by a broad-headed, rather 
brunette (“Alpine”) race which still characterizes the central part of the 
country, especially among the Auvergnats, and is found in considerable num- 
bers in Brittany among the Bretons. It is estimated by Brinton that this 
Alpine element forms fully three-fifths of the French race. A tall, long-headed, 
Teutonic type predominates in the northeastern part of France, especially in 
Normandy. Many of the inhabitants of this region are blond. In fact, it is said 
that northern France is more Teutonic than is southern Germany. (See 
German.) In the most southern part of France, especially along the Mediter- 
ranean coast, the inhabitants are of the long-hended brunette or “ Mediterra- 
nean" type. These three types are falrly well amalgamated in the great cities 
of France into what is generally recognized as the typical Frenchman. His 
ethnic position is that of an intermediate between the northern and the 


southern races. 'The Basques of southwestern France seem to be a peculiar 
modification of the Alpine race of central France. 

France is thus seen to present great diversities in Ianguage and physique. 
It is the only place on the continent where a Celtic tongue is spoken—the 
Breton. With Spain it is the habitat of the Basques, who speak a non-Aryan 
tongue. 

France has a population of 38,500,000. French, using the term in the broad 
sense, is spoken throughout France, except in four small districts—the western 
part of Brittany, oceupied by the Bretons (1,350,000); a Flemish section 
(230,000) on the Belgian border; the extreme southwestern corner, occupied by 
Basques (150.000), and a district occupied by Italians (330,000) on the Italian 
border. Outside of France French populations are found in Belgium (nearly 
3.000.000), in Germany (200,000), in Switzerland (730,000), and in the north- 
western part of Italy (80,000). 'The total French population of Europe 1s, there- 
fore, about 39.000.000. It is estimated that 4,000,000 more are found in Canada, 
the United States, and the Antilles. According to statistics of the Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization, the total French immigration to the United 
States in the twelve years 1899-1910 was 115,783. Of these, 63,348 came from 
France, 9.207 from Belgium, 4,668 from Switzerland, and 31,828 from British 
North America. The last number is considerably too small, for the reason that 
prior to 1908 little effort was made to record the number of immigrants coming 
to the United Stntes from Canada. 

FRENCH CANADIAN. That section of the French race or people which lives 
in Canada. According to the Canadian census of 1901 there were 1,649,371 per- 
«ons of French race or origin in the entire Dominion and of these 1,322,115 lived 
in the province of Quebec, where they constitute a large majority of the popula- 
tion. (See French for general description.) It need only be further said here 
that the French language as commonly spoken in Canada has become considerably 
inodified during the two hundred years or more of its exile. "There is also some 
slight physical change going on in the race, although it is not widely intermin- 
gled with Indian blood, as some misinformed persons think. The French Cana- 
dians have been sending a large contingent to the States for a long period and 
already form an important part of the population in many New England towns. 
In 1884 Catholic statistics showed 326,000 to be living in New England. Ac- 
cording to tlie census of 1890 there were 302.469 Canadian-born French persons 
in the United States and in 1900 the number had increased to $05,207. Accord- 
ing to immigration statistics, 31,528 French immigrants were admitted to the 
United States from British North America in the twelve years 1899-1910. As 
stated in the article on the French, however, the statistics in this regard are 
incomplete. 

GERMAN (incorrectly Dutch). The race or people whose mother tongue is 
the German language in the narrower sense of the word; that is, excluding the 
Dutch. Flemish. English, and Scandinavian divisions of the Germanic or Teu- 
tonic group of languages, but including the German dialects found in all other 
countries, as in Austr'a and Switzerland; the race which uses the modern 
literary German. Although this is the definition that tacitly underlies all emi- 
gration and immigration statistics and censuses of races as taken in various 
countries, the * race" so defined is a somewhat arbitrary or artificial division 
of mankind. Like many of the so-called “races” of Europe, it is not a unity 
from a physical point of view. Nor will it stand even the linguistic test 
adopted in this dictionary. (See Introductory and English.*) For, if the 
mother tongue be the test, the Duteh and the Flemish are as much German as 
are other Frankish or Saxon populations. Merely the historical or political acci- 
dent that Holland end Belgium have established by law another literary stand- 
ard than that of Germany leads to their being considered non-German in race. 

Some German scholars have no doubt been influenced by pan-Teutonism; 
that is, the ideal for a common bond of sympathy. if not of political unity, 
among all Teutonic peoples, to overstate the linguistic unity of the Germans 
with the Dutch, the English, and the Seandinavians. It is the same tendency 
which is found in much more exaggerated form among the panslavists farther 
erst English and the Scandinavian languages are often classified as divisions 
of the Low German. It needs but à moment's reflection to realize that though 
Fnglish may have been Low German in origin, it is now, especially in its vocabu- 
lary, more like French or other Romance tongues than like German. The ease 
with which an Englishman learns the former proves this. The physical anthro- 
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pologist recognizes a still greater difference in type, and therefore in origin, 
between the broad-headed and brunette southern Germans, “Alpine” in race, and 
the typical English or especially the Scandinavians, who are the extreme of the 
opposite type, long-headed and pure blonds. Some confusion may arise from the 
fact that certain ethnical terms are used in opposite senses in the English and 
the German languages. It has elsewhere been explained that the English word 
* Dutch ” (see) is never properly applied to a German, although the latter calls 
himself by practically the same name, Deutsch. Again, English philologists 
generally employ the word “ Teutonic,” which comes from the latter word, 
Teutsch, in the broadest sense of all, to include the “ German,” while German 
philologists reverse tbe terminology and make * Germanie" (Germanish) in- 
clude the Deutsch. 

The Austrlans and the Swiss Germans can not be considered non-German in 
race by the test above applied to the Dutch. Although they may speak dialects 
very different from the modern literary German, they make the latter the legal 
language and really belong, themselves, to the High German division of dla- 
lects, from which the literary German takes its rise. In other words, the 
Austrian dialects are nenrer the true German than are the North Saxon (Low 
German) dialects. On linguistic maps the Austrian and the Bavarian group of 
dialects are one in name and color. The difference in political affiliation and 
otherwise does not Justify us in speaking of an “Austrian ” race, distinct from 
the German, any more than we can speak of a “Swiss” race (see these). 
The Swiss Germans are one, linguistically, with the neighboring population in 
Germany, the Alemanni (Suabian). Their case is, therefore, the same as that 
of the Austrian, so far as language is concerned. Their case is stronger sta- 
tistically, for they constitute two-thirds of the population of Switzerland. while 
the German Austrians number but little over one-third of the population of 
Austria, not including Hungary. But in the popular mind, as well as scien- 
tifically, the word Swiss may mean a Frenchman or an Italian as well as a 
German. The term "Austrian" may also properly apply to the 25 per cent of 
Czechs (Bohemians, etc.) or to the 35 per cent of other Slavs found in Austria. 

Among the Austrian dialects are the Tyrolese, the Styrian, and the Carin- 
thian. The Zips are certain Germans of northern Hungary. In eastern Hun- 
gary, in Transylvania, is a large population of Saxons, Other names applied 
to Germans on the ethnographical map of Austria are the Walser, the Alema- 
nen, the Pinzgauer, the Pongauer, the Lungauer, and the Gottscheer. The 
Frisians, a Low German stock, live in northern Holland. 

The many other dialects of the German language need no discussion, for the 
people speaking them are all admittedly German in race. They are confined 
mainly to Germany, that is, they are German in nationality as well as In race, 
with the exception of minor segments which have spread over into Bohemia or 
neighboring countries. Of course, all who speak these dialects call themselves 
German in race. Of such are the Saxons, already mentioned, the Franconians 
or modern Franks, the Hesslans, the Suabians, the Thuringians, the West- 
phalians, the Limburgers, and the Luxemburgers. Other Germans bear names 
of purely political divisions, as the Hanoverians and the Pomeranians. ‘The 
names of others are sometimes used in two senses. Thus the Prussian, as a 
term of nationality, is wider than the ethnical term Prussian, which applled 
to a people of non-German origin, related to the Lettish, in eastern Prussia. 
The Alsatian is properly a German dialect, as is the Tyrolese, yet Alsace. the 
province, has also a large French population, as Tyrol has of Ladins (Rheeto- 
Romansh), and other Latins (Italians). Finally, the Silesians are those who 
gnve their name to the two provinces called Silesia—the one on the Prussian 
side, the other on the Austrian side of the border. These, the Prussians, and 
all other divisions of the Germans living in the eastern part of Germany and 
in German Austria, are intermingled with non-German peoples to a degree that 
does not obtain in western Germany and on the southern border of the race, 
adjoining Italy. In the northeast the Poles and, to some extent, the Letts are 
pressing far over the German line, while the Germans, on the other hand, have 
scattered settlements far into Russian and Austrian territory. 

Properly speaking, there is no German race from the point of view of phy- 
sical characteristics. It is true that this name, or, better, the name “Teutonic,” 
bas been given to the so-called “ Nordic ” type, one of the three great races of 

‘urope as described by physical anthropologists. But only a part of the people 
living in northern Germany, especially in the provinces nearest Denmark, are 
pure representatives of this extreme type, blond, with light hair and blue eyes, 
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tall, and very long-headed. The type is far better represented by the Scan- 
dinavians. The German race in Germany itself includes the most opposite 
extremes in type from the Nordic, just described, to the so-called "Alpine" 
race of Bavaria and Switzerland. Among these are some of the broadest- 
headed men in Europe, as in north Germany are found some of the longest- 
headed. A cranial index of 87 is found in Tyrol, as contrasted with one of 77 
on the Danish border. The Alpine type, further, is brunette and short. although 
not so dark as the “ Mediterranean ” type of southern Italy. A unique census 
of school children by color of hair and eyes was taken some twenty years ago 
by four countries having a large German population. The results show the 
region in northwestern Germany already mentioned, and certain districts on the 
Baltic coast farther east, as the only parts of Germany in which 50 per cent 
are pure blond. Farther south from 20 to 40 per cent are pure blond; then 
from 16 to 20 per cent are pure brunette; and finally, among the Germans of 
the southern border and of Switzerland and Austria, 20 to 30 per cent are pure 
brunette. On the average, however, the German population is decidedly of the 
blond type. 

Few of the so-called ‘‘ races” of Europe include so many dissimilar elements, 
especially from the point of view of language, as the Germans. The Swiss, 
the Austrians, and the Mecklenburgers of northern Germany can not understand 
each other; and were it not for the written language they might be called differ- 
ent races as properly as the Dutch and Flemish. The Germans differ among 
themselves, as regards language, more than the great Slavic races. As has 
just been shown, they are also of different races physically. In many other 
respects they are far from being a homogeneous people. Germany lacks the 
unifying effect of a national religion, such as that of Russia, While the north- 
ern and most of the central portions of Germany are Protestant, the eastern 
border and the greater part of southern and western Germany are Catholic. 

There is no need to speak of peculiarities in customs and the many important 
elements which determine the place of the German race in modern civilization. 
The German is too well known in America to necessitate further discussion. 

The Germans of Europe number over 72.000,000 as against less than 40,000,000 
English, Irish, and Seotch combined. They are larger in numbers than any 
other European race, if the Great Russian (55,000,000) be considered as 
separate from the Ruthenian or Little Russian (25,000,000), as 1s done in this 
dictionary. The Italian or the French race is only about half as large. The 
total German-speaking population of the world has been estimated at from 
15,000,000 to 85.000,000 (see list below). It is exceeded only by the English- 
speaking population, which, however, includes nearly as many individuals non- 
English in race as there are English. The German is one of the most widely 
distributed of European races. As colonists, and especially as merchants, they 
are found in nearly every country in the world. 


TABLE 8.—Gcrman population of the world. 
[From Meyer's Konversations-Lexikon, 1909, Band 21.] 
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Austria has the largest German population of any European country outside 
of Germany itself, but the German population of America is still greater—in 
the foregoing estimate nearly 12,000,000. The United: States census of 1900 
gives the German-born population of the United States at 2,067,000, while the 
native-born of German-born parents number about 5,000,000 more. All of 
“ Central Europe," as defined by Partsch to include Holland, Belgium, Austria 
proper, and all between, besides the greater part of Poland and Hungary, is 
predominantly German (51 per cent). In this territory the most numerous of 
the other races or peoples reach less than 7 per cent each. These are the Dutch 
and Flemish, the Serbo-Croatians, the Magyars, the Poles, the Czechs, and the 
Roumanians. This list, with the addition of the Italians and the French, In- 
dicates the ethnical boundaries of the German people. Outside of Germany 
itself no country is predominantly German by race, excepting Switzerland (69 
per cent, or 2,300,000). Cisleithan Austria is 36 per cent German (9,000.000) ; 
Hungary, 12 per cent (2,000,000) ; the little independent principality of Lux- 
emburg is 93 per cent German (220.000). Russia has a large German popula- 
tion, over 1,800,000 according to the Russian census, although this is only 1.5 
per cent of the total population of that vast empire. Four-fifths of the Germans 
of Europe are found in Germany itself. 

In Germany 94 per cent of the population is German in race. In the remain- 
Ing 6 per cent the only race or people largely represented is the Polish. These 
number about 3,400,000, mainly in Prussia, while the Danes, the Lithuanians, 
and the Wends, number but little over 100,000 each. 

During the period for which immigration statistics are available, 1820-1910, 
Germany furnished 5,351,746 immigrants to the United States. This is the 
largest number coming from any single country, although the United Kingdom 
as a whole furnished 7,766.330. The greatest immigration from Germany oc- 
curred in 1882, when 250,630 were admitted. The movement has decreased 
rapidly, however, and at the present time more German immigrants come from 
Austria-Hungary to the United States than from Germany itself—in 1907, 40.497, 
as against 32,276. In the same year Russia sent us rather more than two-fifths 
as many Germans as did Germany itself, and the little country Switzerland 
sent about 3,000 immigrants out of its 2,300,000 German people. The next 
largest source of German immigration to the United States was Canada, 1,121. 
The total for the year from all sources was 92,936, and that for the twelve years 
1899-1910 was 754.375, which places the German fourth down the list of immi- 
grant races or peoples. 

GREEX (sometimes Hellenic). The modern Greek race or people is that 
which has descended, with considerable foreign admixture, from the famous 
race of ancient Greeks, one of the oldest branches of the Aryan group 
and the first to reach a high state of civilization. While the stock has changed 
much, physically and otherwise, the modern language is more nenrly like the 
ancient Greek than Italian, for instance, is like the ancient Latin. The race 
is now one of the smaller and comparatively unimportant peoples of Europe, 
but it has recently developed a high rate of immigration to America. 

Are the modern Greeks a different race from the ancient Greeks? Although 
ethnologists differ upon this question, the answer would appear to be that they 
are one and the same race when judged by their language, which is the test 
applied In this dictionary to all European races; but that they differ in part 
at least when judged by physical characteristics, Von Hellwald calls the 
ancient race the Hellenic (Hellenen) and the later race the modern Greek 
(Neugricchen). The ancient Greeks were of the so-called Mediterranean type, 
long-headed, and of classic regularity of features. While this type still prevails 
in Grece, the influence of admixture with alien blood has produced a type, in- 
digenous to parts of the country, which differs materially from the ancient 
Greeks In that they are broad-headed, broad-faced, and more heavily built, 
although perhaps no darker than the ancient& Whether the latter were blond 
or brunette is still a mooted question, with the probability that they were like 
the “ Mediterranean" race of the present day, deeply brunette. Amongst the 
Greeks of to-day nre found two distinct physical types more sharply separated 
than in most nationalities: One, the ancient, long-hended type of Greece, with 
a cephalic index of 55; the other, the broad-headed type that comes from the 
Slavic, Albanian, or Turkish admixture, sometimes with the extremely high 
index of 88. 'These, however, must be regarded as extremes, and Ripley says 
that the cephalic index of the modern Greeks ranges with great constancy 
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about 81. All of the Greeks of Asia Minor are distinctly broad-headed, it is 
said, like the Turks among whom they live. 

To what degree the ancient and the modern races of Greece differ in char- 
acter and civilization may be still more difficult to determine than their 
physical type. The most contradictory accounts are given by partisans on 
this point. It can not be denied at least that the ancient Greeks were lenders 
in the civilization of their own day, and laid the foundations of modern civili- 
zation; while modern Greece is one of the weaker nations of Europe. The 
ancient Greeks were preeminent in philosophy and science, a position not gen- 
erally accredited to the modern Greeks as a race, although there 18 no doubt as 
to their nimble intelligence. They compete with the Hebrew race as the best 
traders of the Orient. If there be a great difference between the ancient and 
the modern civilizations of Greece, the question still remains whether this 
change should be explained as simply the decadence of an ancient race or 
because of the debasement it has received, ns did the civilization of the Roman, 
through the incursions of barbarian hordes, and, in recent history, through the 
long oppression of Turkish rule. 

It is not generally uuderstood that the language of the modern Greeks is 
really the language of the ancient Greeks. The difference is only dialectal. 
The literary language of to-day is but a eontinuation of the main literary dia- 
lect of ancient Greece, the Attic, as modified in passing through the Byzantine. 
It. or rather the modern vernacular, is sometimes called Romaic, a misleading 
term, which found its origin in the period of Itoman supremacy. To this day 
the Greeks living in European Turkey are called Romnika. There are several 
dialects of the modern Greek or Romaic, such as the Mainot, the Phanariot, 
and the Cypriot, whieh need no further discussion in this connection. Of late 
there is a tendency among Greek authors to return more closely to the ancient 
form of the language. The spoken dinlects of Greece vary more widely from 
the older language, although the so-called Tsaconic, which is spoken on the 
eastern side of lower Greece (Peloponnesus or Morea), closely resembles the 
ancient Dorian. The modern language is much closer to the ancient than any 
modern descendant of the Latin is to the ancient Latin. Greek is no longer 
spoken by the Greek colonists of southern Italy, nor even by many of the 
Greeks of Asia Minor. Crete is practically all Greek, and even southern Mace- 
donia and the coast ns far east as Constantinople itself, which has a larger 
population of Greeks than of Turks. As has been explained in the article 
“Turkish” (see), the Turks themselves form but a small minority of the 
population of 'Turkey. 

The Greek race of to-day is intensely proud of its language and its history, 
and naturally wishes to be considered as genuinely Hellenic. "The official title 
of the country is now the “ Kingdom of Hellas" and any citizen, however 
mixed in race, styles himself a Hellene. The people are wide-awake on political 
questions, are avid reuders of newspapers, and. like the Greek of olden times, 
eager to learn some new thing. Generally spesking. in customs, superstitions, 
and folklore, the modern race is a continuation of tlie ancient. It shows in 
other respects, as in the clothing now worn, the influence of the mixture of 
races. As already intimated, the race is commercial rather than agricultural 
in its instincts, and in that respect differs from the Slavic, by which it is sup- 
posed to be modified. In religion it is Orthodox (Greek), which is also the 
national church of Russia and several other countries of eastern and south- 
eastern Europe. It is from this expansion of the Greek religion that much 
confusion has arisen in the use of the racial name. Even Ruthenians (ree). 
or Little Russians, in America sometimes call themselves Greeks, apparently in 
contradistinction from their Slavic neighbors, who are Catholic. Statistics pub- 
lished by Greek partisans are said to exaggerate the number of Greeks found 
in Turkey by counting as such Bulgarians, Servians, and others who have be- 
come Hellenized nnd are members of the Greek Church. 

How many of the inhabitants of Greece itself are really non-Grecian in race 
is a question difficult to answer. No statistics of the country are taken by race. 
It is well known, however, that eastern Greece, even in the Peloponnesus, has 
a large Albanian population, usually estimated at about 200,000. They are so 
fully Hellenized that but 40.000 now speak the Albanian language. This is 
perhaps the chief foreizn element that is incorporated into the Greek race, al- 
though special account must be made also of the Slavic, the Turkish, the 
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Roman, and the Gothic, and even the Roumanian (Kutzo-Vlach, or Tsintsar). 
The last named is so recent in arrival that it is hardly yet incorporated into 
the race. It has come in largely since Greece was freed from Turkish rule, 
in 1830, and stili forms large settlements extending from the central part of 
northern Greece into Macedonia. The Slavic element is the oldest that has 
profoundly modified the stock of ancient Greece. By the sixth century Greece 
had been overrun time and again by Slavic tribes, to the very southern ex- 
tremity of the country. 

It may not be commonly known that the greater part of the Greeks live out- 
side of Greece. The total population of the country numbers but 2,600,000, much 
less than half the population of such small countries as Holland and Belgium. 
Ripley, Chisholm, and others say that the Greek race numbers above S,000,000, 
although the more common estimates place it under 4.500.000 in Europe, or some- 
thing over 5,000,000 in Europe and Asia Minor combined. Chisholm says that 
the Greeks living outside of Greece are twice as numerous as tliose in Greece. 
Ripley says that they form a third of the total population of the Balkan States. 
The latter number at least 20,000,000. Even the Statesman's Year-Book gives 
the total number of Greeks as 8,850,000, divided as follows: In Greece, 2,200,000 ; 
in European Turkey, 4.000.000 ; in Asia Minor, 2.000,000; in insular Greece, etc., 
650,000. On the other hand von Hellwald says that of the population of Greece 
itself only about 1,300,000 are truly Greek in race. 

In the twelve years 1899-1910, 216,962 Greeks were admitted to the United 
States, the race ranking twelfth in the number of immigrants furnished during 
that period. 

GYPSY. A well-known wandering people scattered throughout western Asia, 
northern Afrlea, all parts of Europe, and even through parts of the Americas 
and Australia. As indicated by the language he speaks, which is closely related 
to Sanscrit, the Gypsy belongs to the Aryan race and is therefore Caucasian. 
In his own language the Gypsy calls himself “Rom,” whence comes Romany 
as a name for the language. Special names are applied to Gypsies in the dif- 
ferent countries where they are found. Some of these relate to the supposed 
origin of this singular people, as Gypsy or Egyptian in the British Isies, Bohé- 
mien in France, Gitano (Egyptian) In Spain, and Tatare in Seandinavia. In 
some countries they are known by a term of contempt, as Heiden (heathen) in 
Holland, Harami (robbers) in Egypt, and Tinklers in Scotland, but in most 
parts of Europe a local form of the word Zingani is used to designate them, 
as Zigeuner in Germany, Cygany in Hungary, and Zingari In Spain. 

The Gypsy or Romany language is now considered to belong to the neo-Hindu 
group, on a level with Hindi and Marathi, but is full of foreign elements bor- 
rowed from the various peoples met by the Gypsies in their migration west- 
ward. Miklosich distinguishes thirteen Gypsy dialects in Europe: the Greek 
or Turkish, Roumanian, Hungarian, Moravo-Bohemian, German, Polo-Lithua- 
nian, Russian, Seandinavian, Finnish, Anglo-Scottish, Italian, Basque, and Span- 
ish. These dialects become more corrupt as a rule the farther they are removed 
from Turkey. Gypsies converse with strangers in the language of the vernacu- 
lar of the people with whom they dwell They have no alphabet, no written 
literature, only a few songs. 

Physically the Gypsy is a very mixed people, the chief characters of which 
are too well known to need description here. They are supposed to have had 
their origin in northern India and to have entered Europe by way of Persia 
and Armenia in the early part of the fourteenth century. The exact relation- 
ship of the European Gypsies to certain tribes of Asia—the Nats and Donis 
of India, or the Luri and Karachi of Persia—has not been demonstrated by 
scientists, 

Everywhere the Gypsy resents the restraint of a higher social organization. 
To him laws and statutes are persecutions to be evaded. He has no history, no 
tradition, no racial religion, nothing but a remarkable instinct of blood relation- 
ship which is manifested in the solidarity of race unequaled by even that of the 
Jews. The total population of Gypsies in the world is variously estimated at 
from 700,000 to 830,000, of whom three-fourths are in Europe. There are 
200,000 in Roumania, 100,000 each in Hungary and the Balkan Peninsula, 
50,000 each in Spain, Russia, and Servia, and 50,000 in Germany and Italy com- 
bined. The number in the British Isles 1s variously estimated at from 5.000 
to 20,000. There are thought to be 100,000 in Asia and 25,000 in Africa. Only a 
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few thousand are found in the Americas. They are included among “Other 
peoples ” in immigration statistics. They are supposed to have first come to this 
country In the beginning of the eighteenth century. Simson says that many 
were banished from the British Isles to America in colonia] times and that 
many more were sent to serve in the British army during the Revolution. He 
found a number of settled Gypsies in the eastern States, and suggests that 
many of the keepers of small tin shops and peddlers of tin, as well as many of 
the fortune tellers of the great cities of the United States, are in reality of 
Gypsy descent. 

HEBREW, JEWISH, or ISRAELITE. The race or people that originally spoke 
the Hebrew language: primarily of Semitic origin. Scattered throughout Eu- 
rope, especially in Russia, yet preserving their own individuality to a marked 
degree. Linguistically, the nearest relatives of the ancient Hebrew are the 
Syriac (see Syrian), Assyrian, and Arabic languages of the Semitic-Hamitic 
family. The last named constitutes one of the four great divisions of the Cau- 
casian race. While the Hebrew is not so nearly a dead language as the related 
Syrian, Aramaic, or the ancient Assvrian. its use in most Jewish communities is 
confined mainly to religious exercises. The Jews have adopted the languages of 
the peoples with whom they have long been associated. More speak Yiddish, 
called in Europe “Judeo-German,” than any other language, since the largest 
modern population of Jews borders on eastern Germany and has been longest 
under German influence. 

Physically the Hebrew is a mixed race, like all our immigrant races or peo- 
ples, although to a less degree than most, This has been fairly well demon- 
strated by recent studies, notwithstanding the earlier scientific and present 
popular belief that they are of pure blood. In every country they are found to 
approach in type the people among whom they have long resided. The two 
chief divisions of the Jewish people are the Ashkenazim, or northern type, and 
the Sephardim, or southern. The latter are also called * Spagnuoli,” after the 
country, Spain, from which they were expelled in 1492. They are now found 
mainly in the countries southeast of Austria. They consider themselves to be 
of purer race than the northern Jews and in some countries refuse to inter- 
marry or worship with the latter. Their features are more truly Semitic. The 
* Jewish nose,” and to a less degree other facial characteristics, are found well- 
nigh everywhere throughout the race, although the form of the head seems to 
have become quite the reverse of the Semitic type. The social solidarity of the 
Jews is chiefly a product of religion and tradition. Yet, taking all factors into 
account, and especially their type of civilization, the Jews of to-day are more 
truly European than Asiatic or Semitic. The classification of the Bureau of 
Immigration separates the Hebrews from the Semites nnd places them in the 
Slavic grand division of the Aryan family, although, as is explained above, they 
are not Aryan. Nine-tenths of our Jewish immigrants come. however, from 
Slavic territory. 

The total Hebrew population of the world is estimated at 11,000,000. Only a 
remnant, less than 100,000, are found in Palestine; perhaps 250,000 in all Asia. 
About one-half of the Jews live in western Russia, about 2,000,000 In Austrla- 
Hungary, and 250,000 in Roumania. About one-fourth of the Russian Jews 
live in Poland. The emigration from these countries during the last genera- 
tion has been immense and has reached its culmination in the past five years. 
The primary causes have been a desire for better economic conditions, and the 
persecutions directed against the Jewish population. 

Jewish immigration now exceeds in number annually that of any other 
race with the exception of the South Italians. It forms a large part of the total 
immigration from southern and eastern Europe, which now predominates to 
the same degree that immigration from northern and western Europe formerly 
did. (See article Caucasian for figures.) Jewish immigration in 1907 totaled 
about 150.000, or 12 per cent of the immigration to the United States. In 1906 
it was more—153,000. In the twelve years 1899-1910, 1,074,442 Hebrews were 
admitted to the United States, a number exceeded by only one other race, the 
South Italian. 

Of the 20 races or peoples now contributing the chief tide of immigration to 
America, the Hebrew and the Slovak stand at the head as regards the rate per 
cent of population at which they come. In 1907 each of these races sent. about 
18 immigrants to each 1,000 of its European population. 'The Croatian-Slove- 
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nian group came next with 13 per 1,000; then the Trish, the Norwegians, the 
Italians, and certain peoples of southeastern Europe with from 6 to 9 per 1,000. 
Future Hebrew immigration, however, could not long compete numerically with 
that from Italy, because there are less than 8,000,000 Hebrews left in Europe 
as against 35,000,000 Italians. 

As is well known, Jewish immigrants settle almost altogether in the cities 
or towns, New York City has the largest Jewish population of any city In the 
world, now estimated by some at about 1,000,000, or nearly one-fourth of the 
total population. Large numbers are added annually. Among large cities, 
Warsaw and Odessa have a still larger ratio of Jewish population, namely. one- 
third. In London, on the contrary, only one-fiftieth of the population is He- 
brew. The Jewish population of the entire United States is less than 2,000,000. 
Jewish estimates place Pennsylvania next to New York with a Hebrew popula- 
tion of 150,000; Illinois next, with 110,000; and Massachusetts next, with 
90,000. 

HERVAT, HORVATH, HRVAT, KHORBAT, CARPATH, KHROVAT, CROAT, or 
CROATIAN. Different forms of an old Slavic word meaning highlands or moun- 
tains (cf. Carpathians) ; hence not strictly an ethnical term, although some im- 
migrants insist that Horvath, and not Croatian (see), is the proper name of 
their people. Horvatok is the name given Croatians on the Magyar ethno- 
graphical map. 

HERZEGOVINIAN. A political division of the Serbo-Croatians. (See Croa- 
tian.) 

HINDU. In the broadest sense, any native of India; so defined for con- 
venience in this dictionary. In the more ordinary religious sense this word 
applies only to the two-thirds of the population who are “ Hinduized "—that Is, 
who profess Hinduism and have a certain social organization based upon 
Brahmanism. Ethnologically often defined in a still different sense as signi- 
fying the three-fourths of the population in northern India who are of Aryan 
stock (see) whether professing Hinduism or Mohammedanism. 

In immigration questions, where the immense population of India is beginning 
to arouse some concern, all natives of India are indiscriminately known as 
* Hindus" Perhaps a few, as the Sikhs, are known by name because of their 
prominence amongst the native troops. But it is not generally realized how 
great a number of races and tribes there are in India, many of them extremely 
low in civilization and approaching the Negro in physical characteristics. Such 
are some of the Dravidas and Mundas, who occupy all of southern India. In 
greatest contrast with these are the Aryan Hindus of the north, more closely 
related in language, if not in physical appearance, to our northern Europeans 
than are the Turks, Magyars, and various peoples of eastern Russia. 

Hindi and Hindustani, the most widely spread modern languages or group of 
dialects of India, are variously defined. Thus, while Hindustani is generally 
understood in Europe to be the polite speech of all India, and especially of 
Hindustan, the name is limited by some philologists to certain subdivisions of 
the Hindi. Urdu is the form of the language which uses the Persian letters. 
Other forms use letters of Hindu origin. Hindi, in the wider sense of the term, 
is spoken by 97,000,000 of people, mainly of northern India. 

The population of India is one of the densest on the globe, reaching even in 
agricultural districts 650 to the square mile. Including the 10,500,000 in- 
habitants of Burma, it amounts to nearly 300,000,000 souls, or one-fifth of the 
population of the world. The darker non-Aryans and Mongolians alone of 
India nearly equal the population of the United States. There are 147 peoples 
or tribes speaking different languages. The principal ones, as classified by the 
census of 1901, are shown in the table next presented. 
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TABLE 9.—Population of India, by language and geographical division. 


Number 
Language speaking Principal location. 

Alllanguages........................ 294, 400. 000 

Indo-European ..................... 221,200.0C0 | Northern India. 
Hindi and Bihari......................... 97.000.000 | Central part of northern India. 
Deongeulbes 2 eei A uiE 44,600.0C0 | Bengal. 
MAP BI vice ice ales ence ai iae eae ts Sie 18.000.000 | Western and central India. 
PAN ob a cane diog O e nata 17.000.0€0 | Northwestern India. 
E A reos uU vecti 11.000.000 | Western and central Indla. 
iiic, T EE 10.000.000 | Western India. 
agi: "TEES 9, 700.000 | Eastern India. 
Jatki or Lahndu. ..... .... ........ ......... 3.300.000 | Northwestern India. 
SING 3,000.0C0 | Western India. 
Pahar A stes cates eer edic Mn e 3,000,000 | Northern border of India. 
Aſumese................. . . . . . . . . . . . .. 1350. 000) Eastern India. 
T'islllO eese 1.200.000 | Western border of India. 
Rashid: nt rol d vs 1,000.0€0 | Northwestern border of India. 
A A ete euius ghe eS 750.000 | Central and western India. 
A a a uua Lr 

Dravido-Munda.................... 59,700,000 | Southern India. 
jy A E 20.700.000 | Eastern part of southern India. 
Tainn 16,500.000 | Southern Indla and Ceylon. 
Kahreeee Calo weal tate 10, 100.000 | Western part of southern India. 
Malavalum. e . . . . .... 6.000.060 | Southern extremity of southern India. 
Santis .. . . . . . . . . EQUUM LA a cupa sites BUE 1.800.000 | Bengal. 
CONG P tht Bie Oe ae pce 1.130.000 | Central Indla. 
qq NT er TENOREM 950,000 | Bengal. 
Others A CP QE 2,220,000 
Indo Chinese. ... ............... . . . . .. . .... 11.700.000 | Burma. 
Miscellaneous. .................. . . . . . ..... 1, 800. 000 


As to religion, Ilinduism predominates everywhere except in the northwest, 
where it shades off into the universal Mohammedanism of the countries farther 
west The latter religion is found to some extent in all other parts of India 
as well, especially in the northeast. Christianity is nowhere strong except 
among the darker and more backward tribes of the extreme south. Buddhism 
is confined mainly to the Mongolian population of Burma. There are 8,500,000 
who are still animists, that is, who worship the spirits of trees, of rocks, and 
of most common objects about them. Emigration from India is still small. 
(See East Indian for Hindu immigration and other details.) 

HOLLANDER or HOLLAND DUTCH. (See Dutch.) 

HUN. A people that overran eastern Europe in the middle ages, supposedly 
of Tataric origin, The modern Magyars or * Hungarians” are wrongly called 
“Huns” in America. (See Magyar.) 

HUNGARIAN or HUNKY. (See Magyar.) 

ICELANDIC. (See Scandinavian.) 

IRISH. The principal race or people of Ireland; the race which originally 
spoke Irish, one of the Celtic group of Aryan tongues, The term Irish is gen- 
erally understood in a wider sense to include also the Scotch-Irish and even 
the English who have settled in Ireland, with their descendants abroad; but 
this is a definition of nationality rather than of race. This dictionary con- 
siders those to be of the Irish race whose ancestral language was Irish even 
though English has been the medium of intercourse for generations. 

No other race or people of its size has emigrated so extensively to this 
country. Like the English, the Irish come to the United States speaking our 
own language and imbued with sympathy for our ideals and our democratic 
institutions. 

The difficulty in determining whether a given immigrant from Ireland is 
Irish or English, or even Scotch, has already been referred to in the article 
“English.” The common understanding in America that the Irish race in- 
cludes all of the Irish nationality—that is, all who live in Ireland—is probably 
not far wrong if we except Ulster Province, since the majority of the remaining 
population are descended from those who spoke Irish. This language is a 
branch of the Gaelic division of the Celtic group of the Aryan or Indo- 
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European family (see). It is fast going out of use as a medium of communica- 
tion. It is said that not 5,000 persons throughout all Ireland are able to read 
a book in Irish; that not a single Irish newspaper is published; that no church 
services are conducted in the language, aud that it is not taught in the ele 








mentary schools. Irish was spoken in 1851 by 1,500,000 persons, that is. by . 


29 per cent of the population. In 1901 only 640.000 persons, or 14 per cent of 
the population of Ireland, could converse in ít—a loss of over one-half in 
absolute numbers in fifty years. Only 4 in 1,000 of Ireland's population are 
ignorant of English. Irish is now but little used except in the most western 
part of Ireland. 

The Irish type is known to all Americans—tall, long-headed, with dark-blue 
or gray eyes, and hair more often dark than light. This type predominates 
throughout the greater part of Ireland. Beddoe considers the Irish of to-day to 
be at least one-third English or Scotch in blood, Teutonic (* Nordic") in type 
rather than “ Celtic” (see), notwithstanding the opinion long prevalent among 
ethnologists. 

From what has been said of the language and physique of the Irish, it will 
be seen that it is difficult to determine the population of the race. Reclus and 
Hanna have pointed out, however, that in Ireland the statistics of religious con- 
fession “ bear a close affinity to those of the various racial elements of which the 
population is composed: " that the Roman Catholics represent approximately 
the Irish element; the Presbyterians, the Scotch or so-called Scotch-Irish: the 
Episcopalians, the English or Anglo-Irish. In 1901 the Roman Catholics num- 
bered 3,308,661—that is, 74 per cent of the population; and there were 443,276 
Presbyterians and 581,089 Episcopalians. On the basis of the number of persons 
in England and Scotland who were born in Ireland, Ravenstein has estimated 
the number of Irish in these countries to be 2,000,000. If Ravenstein and Hanna 
be right, the Irish population of the United Kingdom is ín the neighborhood of 
5,000,000. It is generally given as less—that is, the number of the Celts in 
Europe is given as only about 3,000,000 by Brachelli and Hickmann. But they 
apparently count those only who speak Celtic languages. Longstaff estimates 
that 22 per cent of the population of Canada, or nearly 1,000,000, are Irish. 


THE SCOTCH-IBISH. 


The term “ Scotch-Irish " does not necessarily indicate, as many Americans 
suppose, a mixed Scotch and Irish descent, although in many individual cases it 
could be properly so used. It is an appellation given to the American descend- 
ants of the Lowland Scotch, Presbyterians in religion, who emigrated in the 
early part of the seventeenth century to Ulster Province, in northern Ireland, 
and thousands of whom emigrated to America during the following century. 
At first they called themselves Scotch. They speak an English dialect with a 
peculiar accent closely akin to that of the northern part of England. Physically 
they are a mixed race descended from the ancient Britons with later Teutonic 
additions, especially of Scandinavian, Danish, and Anglian origin. It is claimed 
by some that difference in religion, strong racial prejudice, and the policy of the 
Government in land allotments, have all tended to keep the Lowland Scotch and 
the Irish of Ulster apart. There is a difference of opinion as to the proportion 
of intermarriuges that take place; some say very few. Yet to the average 
American, an Irishman and a Scotch-Irishman as found in the United States 
look very much alike. The latter have contributed some of the greatest states- 
men of American history. 

The Irish were the first people to come to the United States in large numbers 
as immigrants. During the thirty years 1821-1850 Ireland contributed more 
than two-fifths of all immigrants, and more than one-third during the next ten 
years. They came most rapidly during the decades of 1841-1860. Since then 
they have fallen off both in absolute numbers and in relative proportion, drop- 
ping to the third place in rank—that is, below the German and the English, 
from 1861 to 1890. Since the rapid influx of immigrants from southeastern 
Europe (see articles Slav and Caucasian) the Irish have fallen to the sixth 
place down the list of immigrant races. The total number coming to the United 
States for the twelve years 1899-1910 was 439.724. Their rate of movement, 
however, is still high, being, in 1907, 8 per 1,000 of the population of Ireland. 
This rate was not equaled in that year by any other race from northwestern 
Europe except the Norwegian, but it was exceeded by some from eastern Europe, 
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for example, by the Hebrew and the Slovak, with 18 each per 1,000 of popula- 
tion, and the Croatian-Slovenian group with 13. It is equaled by the Polish 
and the Italian each with 8 per 1,000 of population. 

The population of Ireland, about 4,500,000, is but little more than one-half 


. what it was sixty years ago. It is too small, when compared with the great 


populations of the newer immigrating races, for Irish immigrants to ever again 
hold first rank numerically for any series of years. As against Ireland's 
population of 4,500,000, the Great Russians number 57,000,000, the Little Rus- 
sians 25,000,000, the Poles 17,000,000, and the Italians 35,000,000. The census of 
1901 for Ireland shows that there were 433,526 emigrants for the decade of 
1891-1900, over 89 per cent of whom were destined to the United States, 4 per 
cent to England and Wales, 2.4 per cent to Scotland, 2 per cent to Australia, 
and 1.5 per cent to Canada. 

The Irish are shown by the census of 1900 to hold second place among the 
foreign-born in the United States. There are, in fact, more Irish of the first 
and second generations alone in the United States than in Ireland—1,618,567 
who were born in Ireland, and 3,220,110 native-born of foreign-born parents. 

ITALIAN. The race or people of Italy. The Bureau of Immigration divides 
this race into two groups, North Italian and South Italian. These two groups 
differ from each other materially in language, physique, and character, as well 
as in geographical distribution. The former may be defined as including those 
Italians who are natives of the basin of the Po (compartimenti of Piedmont, 
Lombardy, Venetia, and Emelin) and to the Italian districts of France, of Swit- 
zerland, and of Tyrol (Austria) and their descendants. All of the people of 
the peninsula proper and of tbe islands of Corsica, Sicily, and Sardinia are 
South Italian. Even Genoa is South Italian. 

Linguistically, Italian is one of the grand divisions of the Romance group 
of languages descended from the Latin stock of the Aryan family. It has many 
dialects, the separation and preservation of which is favored by the geograph- 
ical configuration of Italy. Hovelacque divides these dialects into three groups, 
the upper, the central, and the lower. The first includes the Genoese, Pied- 
montese, Venetian, Emilian, and Lombard dialects; the central group includes 
the Tuscan, Roman, and Corsican, and the lower group includes the Neapolitan, 
Calabrian, Sicilian, and Sardinian. These dialects diverge much more from 
each other than do the dialects of English or Spanish. In fact, it is said that it 
is difficult for a Neapolitan or a Sardinian to make himself understood by the 
natives of the valley of the Po. Perhaps in no other country do the edu- 
eated classes cling so tenaciously to the famillar use of the local dialects 
in preference to the national literary form of the language. The latter is the 
Florentine dialect of Tuscany as embalmed in literature by Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio in the fourteenth century. A number of the other dialects, however, 
have quite a considerable literature, especially the Venetian, Lombard, Nea- 
politan, and Sicilian. The last named is remarkably rich in poetry. 

All the first group of dialects as defined by Hovelacque, except the Genoese, 
are North Italian. They contain many Gallic or Celtic elements and show 
affinities for the Provincal and the Rhseto-Romansh (Ladin and Friulan) lan- 
guages, which bound them on all sides except the south. The Genoese and the 
dialects of the central and lower groups are used by South Italians. 

Physicaly the Italians are anything but a homogenous race. The Apen- 
nine chain of mountains forms a geographical line which corresponds to the 
boundary between two distinct ethnic groups. The region north of this line, 
the basin of the Po, is inhabited by a very broad-headed (“Alpine”) and tallish 
race, the North Italian. The inhabitants of the eastern and western halves of 
this basin show slight variations due to some Teutonic admixture in Lombardy 
and to an infusion of Slavic blood in Venetia. All of Italy south of the Apen- 
nines and all of the adjacent islands are occupied by a long-headed, dark, “ Medi- 
terrnean ” race of short stature. This is the South Italian, supposed to be 
descended from the ancient Ligurians of Italy and closely related to the 
Iberians of Spain and the Berbers of northern Africa. Indeed, the foremost 
Italian ethnologist, Sergi, traces their origin to the Hamitic stock of North 
Africa. It must be remembered that the Hamites are not Negrotie or true 
African, although there may be some traces of an infusion of African blood in 
this stock in certain communities of Sicily and Sardinia, as well as in northern 
Africa. The Bureau of Immigration places the North Italian in the “ Keltic " 
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division and the South Italian in the * Iberic.”” Comparatively little admix- 
ture has taken place between these two ethnic groups, although many North 
Italians have found thelr way around the eastern end of the mountain chain 
into middle Italy. 'Therefore, the line of demarcation between the Emilians 
and the Tuscans is much less sharp than it is between the Piedmontese and the 
Genoese. 

An Italian sociologist, Niceforo, has pointed out that these two ethnic 
groups differ as radically in psychic characters as they do in physical. He 
describes the South Italian as excitable, impulsive, highly imaginative, im- 
practicable; as an individualist having little adaptability to high organized 
society. The North Italian, on the other hand, is pictured as cool, deliberate, 
patient, practical, and capable of great progress in the political and social 
organization of modern civilization. Both North and South Italians are de- 
voted to their families, are benevolent, religious, artistic, and industrious. 
Nearly all are Catholic in religion. 

Most of the Italian immigration to the United States is recruited from the 
farming and the laboring classes of Italy. In America, however, they have 
not attained distinguished success as farmers, although as fruit and wine 
growers, especially in California, they rank among the foremost. 

Bosco, the Italian statistician, admits that Italy still holds first place for the 
number of crimes committed against the person, although these have greatly 
diminished since the betterment of educational facilities and the large out- 
flow of emigrants. After Italy in this respect come Austria, France, and, con- 
siderably farther down the list, Ireland, Germany, England, and Scotland. 
Niceforo shows from Italian statistics that all crimes, and especially violent 
erimes, are several times more numerous among the South than the North 
Italians Gambling is common. The lottery is a national institution conducted 
to fill the state coffers. Brigandage is now quite extinct, except perhaps in 
some parts of the island of Sicily. The secret organizations of the Mafia (see 
Sicilian) and Comorra, institutions of great influence among the people, which take 
the law into their own hands and which are responsible for much of the crime, 
flourish throughout southern Italy. The chief difficulty in dealing with the crimes 
of Itallans seems to be their determination not to testify in court against an 
enemy, but to insist on settling their wrongs after the manner of the vendetta. 

It is significant that Italy is one of the most illiterate countries of Europe. 
In 1901, 48,5 per cent of the entire population six years of age and over could 
not read or write. In that year, in Calabria, the most southern compartimento 
of the peninsula, the illiterate amounted to 78.7 per cent of the population six 
yenrs old or over. The smallest degree of illiteracy is found in the valley of 
the Po nmong the North Italians, 'The Lombards and the Piedmontese are the 
best educated of all Italians. Conditions, however, have been gradually improv- 
ing since the Government made education free and conipulsory between the ages 
of 6 and 9 years in communes where only lower elementary scliool8 are main- 
tained, and 6 to 12 years where there are schools of a higher grade. 

The geographical boundaries of the Italian race are wider than those of Italy. 
Considerable numbers are found in the adjacent countries of France, Switzer- 
land, and Austria. The provinces of Tyrol and Istria, in Austria, are one-third 
ItaMan. Large numbers of them are found in the New World. Italy itself is 
nearly all Italian. It has a population of 34,000,000, and contains only small 
islets of other races—some 80,000 French in the western part of northern Italy, 

30,000 Slavs in northeastern Italy, about 30,000 Greeks in southern Italy, some 
90,000 Albanians in southern Italy and in Sicily, and 10,000 Catalans (Spanish) 
in Sardinia. There are a few Germans in the Italian Alps; perhaps fewer 
than 10,000. Nearly two-fifths of the population of Italy is found in the valley 
of the Po; that 1s, in less than one-third the length of Italy. Roughly divided 
by compartimenti, the population of this district. which is occupied by North 
Italians, is about 14,000,000. This includes the Friulans of northeastern Italy, 
who, although they speak a Latin language distinct from Italian, are hardly 
distinguishable from the North Italians in race. Their number has been vari- 
ously estimated at from 50,000 to 450,000. The population of the South Italian 
districts is about 19,750,000. of whom 125,000 belong to other races. Most of 
the Italians of France, Switzerland, and Austria are North Italian in race. 
Those of Corsica, an island belonging to France, are South Italian. 
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TABLE 10.—Estimated distribution of Italians: 1901. 








x Italian 
Geographic division. population. 
Europe: 
Y a a a e a ere eee ee A 33, 200, 000 
o 2: o um d eR Ra I ica Lo EP Qe Em a MU eis Be heats eke ere 350, 000 
SWLIZOFlallil- «cor c 200, 000 
A cUnLTqTr m Ua 650, 000 
e ori RE O A VU v UM AA 300, 000 
Other Europe 2c. eels oae EORR 300, 000 
A 35, 000, 000 
Elsewhere: a — 
Biazi a CET TE 1,000, 000 
AFIpentige REDDING uus os ee br uw cic PRA Ce hat Ress Lect 620, 000 
Other parts of South America... 0... .. ... ..... ............. ...... ... . . . . .. .... ..... 140, 000 
E S 4 enc SI A ey xu vea Be RRS en 1,200, 000 
A A O 60, 000 
TOU ia eis ed roi etus suis ULL eee knew I DoD EE E ali eb Lis qu 8,020, 000 
Total for the world (in round numbers;j.................. .. ....................... 35, 000, 000 





e F.stimates mainly from Franceschini. 


In certain years since 1000, more than half a million Italians a year have 
emigrated to different parts of the world. About one-half of this emigration 
is to other European countries and is temporary in character, being composed 
mostly of men. From 1899 to 1910, inclusive, 312.668 North Italian and 
1,911,933 South Italian immigrants were admitted to the United States aud a 
large number emigrated from Italy to South American countries, A large part 
of those who come to the United States return to their former homes. Masso 
estimates that the average time spent by Italians in this country is eight years. 
The net gain, however, especially in New York and other States of the East, 
is large. 

The immense capacity of the Italian race to populate other parts of the earth 
is shown by the fact that they outnumber the Spanish race in Spanish Ar- 
gentina and the Portuguese race in Brazil, a ** Portuguese” country. (See 
Spanish-American.) Italian immigration to the United States is perhaps of 
more significance in the study of immigration than any other at the present 
time. not only because it is far larger each year than that of any other race, 
nor merely because it stands high in the rate per 1,000 of the population now 
coming to the United States. More significant still is the fact that this race 
has a larger population than most other races which rank high in their rate 
of immigration. In other words, out of its 35,000,000 population and the large 
birth rate that characterizes the race, it can eontinue to lead in immigration 
when the other races now contributing largely to the immigrant tide, the 
Hebrews (population 8,000,000), the Slovaks (2,250,000), and the Croatian- 
Slovenian group (3.600,000), are depleted, as, in fact, Ireland is to-day. 

It is not generally realized that during the decade of 1890-1899 Italy wus 
already one of the five nations which led as a source of American immigration. 
In the early eighties—that is, nearly thirty years ago—lItaly had already begun 
to gain upon the northern European countries in this regard. Yet it was not 
until about 1890 that the United States forged ahead of South American coun- 
tries as a destination for Italian immigrants. During the preceding decade or 
longer Brazil received more Italians than did the Argentine Republic, although 
the latter is wrongly supposed to have the largest Italian population in South 
America, In 1907 the United States received 294,000 out of 415,000 Italian 
emigrants to transatlantic countries. The total emigration to European coun- 
tries for that year, mostly temporary, was 288,114. 

The heaviest transatlantic emigration from Italy is chiefly from districts 
south of Rome inhabited by South Italians. They come especially from Sicily 
and Calabria, the least productive and most poorly developed portions of the 
country. Very few emigrate from Sardinia. The compartimento of Liguria, the 
home of the Genoese, also South Italian in race, contributes more emigrants 
than any other province in northern Italy. 'The total American immigration 
from certain compartimenti has reached phenomenal proportions, being several 
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times the natural increase of the population. with the result that some agri- 
cultural districts are already partly depopulated. 

JAPANESE. The people of Japan. With the exception of the “Arctic group” 
the Japanese and Koreans form the easternmost group of the great Sibiric 
branch, which. with the Sinitic branch (Chinese, etc.), constitutes the Mon- 
golian race. As was said in the article on Chinese, the Japanese and Koreans 
stand much nearer than the Chinese, especially in language, to the Finns, Lapps, 
Magyars, and Turks of Europe, who are the westernmost descendants of the 
Mongolian race. The languages of all these peoples belong to the agglutinative 
family, while Chinese is monosyllabic. 

Although many people may mistake a Japanese face for Chinese, the Mon- 
golian traits are much less pronounced. The skin is much less yellow, the eyes 
less oblique. ‘She hair, however, is true Mongolian, black and round in section, 
and the nose is small. These physical differences no doubt indicate that the 
Japanese are of mixed origin. In the south there is probably a later Malay 
admixture. In some respects their enrly culture resembles that of the Philip- 
pines of to-day. Then there is an undoubted white strain in Japan. The Ainos, 
the earliest inhabitants of Japan, are one of the most truly Caucasian-like peo- 
ple in appearance in eastern Asia. They have dwindled away to less than 
20.000 under the pressure of the Mongolian invasion from the mainland. but 
they have left their impress upon the Japanese race. The “fine” type of the 
aristocracy, the Japanese ideal, as distinct from the “ coarse” type recognized 
by students of the Japanese of to-day, is perhaps due to the Aino. 

The social characteristies and importance of the Japanese people are well 
known from recent history. It is generally well understood that Christianity 
makes very slow progress. Shintoism, a mixture of nature and ancestor wor- 
ship, and Buddhism are the prevailing religions. The Japanese now number 
about 48.000.000. Only about 150,000 live outside of Japan. Since the Russian- 
Japanese war there are probably 40.000 or 50,000 Japanese resident in Korea. 
Some 10,000 are found in British lands. From 1899 to 1910, inclusive, 148,729 
Japanese were admitted to the United States. By agreement with Japan, how- 
ever, Japanese laborers are now excluded from the country.? 

JEWISH. (See Hebrew.) 

KOREAN. The people of the Korean Peninsula. They and the Japanese 
(see) form a distinct physical group, and are linguistically more nearly related 
to European Mongolians than they are to the neighboring Chinese (see). Under 
the new leadership of the Japanese they muy be expected to make rapid prog- 
ress, They number about 10,000,000. From 1899 to 1910, 7.790 Koreans came 
to the United States, but at the present time Korean immigrants are prac- 
tically excluded from this country. 

LITHUANIAN, LITVA, or LETUVININKAI. The Aryan race of western Rus- 
sia, which gave its name to the former principality of Lithuania, and which, 
with the related Letts, Jmouds, and Old Prussians, forms a distinct subdivision 
linguistically of the Aryan stock. This subdivision is variously called the 
Lettic. Baltic, Letto-Lithuanian, or, less properly, the Lithuanian group, using 
the last given name in the widest sense, and it is sometimes combined with the 
Slavic (see) under the designation “ Letto-Slavic.” For convenience Letts and 
Jmouds are counted as Lithuanians and are put in the * Slavic division" by 

the Bureau of Immigration. They will be considered together in this article. 
The Lithuanians are one of the three or four peoples now most active in immi- 
gration from Russia. ; 

There is a marked opposition between the conclusions of the philologists and 
those of the physical anthropologists as to the relationship of the Lithuanians 
to the Slavs. While the former consider them to be the most closely related 
to the Slavs of all non-Slavic peoples, the antbropologists, as typified by Ripley, 
place them at nearly the opposite extreme from the Slavs in European eth- 
nology. The latter are put in the brunette, broad-headed, and wide-faced 
“Alpine” or “Celto-Slavic” race, while the Lithuanians, and especially the 
more typical Letts, are said to be “pure blond” and to “approximate quite 
elosely to our Anglo-Saxon model;" that is, to approach the extreme of the 
long-headed type, and therefore to belong to the “ Nordic.” or at least to the 
* Sub-Nordie" race. No doubt both are right. To-day they stand as close 
linguistically to their eastern neighbors, the Russians, as they do physically 





a See Vol. II, p. 584, 
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to their western neighbors, the Swedes. What they were originally is the ques- 
tion. Is their language or their physical type the last acquired? That it is 
not the language might be argued from the fact that the Lithuanian is older 
than perhaps auy other Aryan tongue of Europe. 

Leaving the ethnical center of the race in Courland, on the Baltic, it is 
found that it shades off in every direction into the types of the surrounding 
peoples. Toward the southwest, in Prussia, it has almost disappeared in the 
German, as the Old Prussian, formerly spoken by the Lithuanians in that region, 
has entirely disappeared—a dialect, by the way, which must not be thought 
from its name to be Teutonic; it is purely Letto-Slavic. On the soutbeastern 
border it is difficult to draw the line, except in language, between the White 
Russians and the Lithuanians. On the north, in the province of Livonia, there 
is clearly an approximation to the Finnish type through intermarriage witb the 
Livs and Esths. 

The Lithuanians are interesting historically. Although surrounded by ag- 
gressive races, they long retained their own independence, thanks to their 
impenetrable swamps and forests, But they retained also their pagan beliefs, 
traces of which may be found even in the peasantry of to-day. Not till the 
fourteenth century were they Christianized. Through their political union 
With Poland, the Lithuanians proper and the Jmouds became Catholic, and are 
to-day the northernmost people of that faith on the Continent. The Letts are 
divided among the Lutheran, the Catholic, and the Russian or Orthodox 
churches. The greater number (750,000), who adjoin the Protestant Finnish 
population on the north and were united politically with it, are Lutherans; 
toward the east 50,000 affiliate with the great mass of the Russian population 
in the Greek church; while farther south, in Vitebsk Province, which formerly 
belonged, like the Lithuanian provinces, to Catholic Poland, the Letts are 
mainly Catholic. 

There are several divisions of the Lettic or Letto-Lithuanian group of lan- 
guages. In the first place, Lithuanian is about as different from Lettish as 
Latin is from Italian. Then there are subdivisions, The Jmoud, Zmudz, Jemai- 
tic, Samogitian, or Low Lithuanian is a dialect of the Lithuanian. The Lettish 
has three dialects, one of them called the Tahmian. Another people, considered 
by some to be Lithuanian, is the black-haired Yatvyags, farther south, who are 
probably a mixture of White Russians and Mazurs (Poles). These perhaps 
have been included in the count of Lithuanians in Suwalki and other Polish 
provinces by the Russian census. (See table.) 

The Lithuanian is a small race numerically, only about 1 per cent of the total 
population of Europe, or 34 per cent of the population of Russia. It does not 
exceed 4,000,000 in numbers, and is therefore only one-fourth the size of the 
Polish race, one-half that of the Hebrew, or one-fifteenth that of the Great Rus- 
sinn, and is about equal to that of the Ruthenians of Austria-Hungary, or of the 
Bulgarians. The Prussian census shows but little over 100,000 Lithuanians in 
that country. In the six Lithuanian provinces listed below, the total population 
is over 7,000,000. More than one-half therefore of the population is of outside 
peoples, mostly White Russian, Polish, Hebrew, and, along the Baltic, German. 
That the Letts come from quite different provinces from the Lithuanians proper 
is evident from the following figures taken from the Russian census of 1897: 


TABLE 11.— Lithuanian and Lettish population of Russia. 





Lithuanian-Lettish Provinces. Letts. Jmouds. Total. 
Northern: 
VANO 563, 829 100 570, 523 
MOTE VII A A O oae d cia 505, 994 1,517 524,042 
A A O Rahs ete rales A 264, 032 266, 434 
Central: 
KOC. cuu NS Fev eese tatu i trs aA 35,188 | 444,921 1, 054, 062 
Southern: 
471 157 280, 348 
NS ts Scare, Bake, uer A Soie M, 74 54 304, 676 
AA mex 06, 349 1, 206 93, 484 
Total. o docete s a LC Babe Dx teo 1,435,937 | 448,022 | 1,210,510 3, 094, 469 
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In other words, the Letts are found mainly in the northern provinces of this 
region, the Jmouds in the center, and the Lithuanians, although more scattered, 
oceupy the central and southern provinces. In Suwalki, a province of what is 
to-day called Poland, the Lithuanians number one-half of the population. In 
Kovno, adjoining it on the north, they constitute one-third, and the Jmouds, 
or Low Lithuanians, another third of the population. 

While the Lithuanians are small in numbers, they have been among the more 
nctive races in immigration to America. In 1907 they stood tenth in rank as 
to the rate of immigration, 6 per 1,000 of population. In this respect they were 
surpassed by several Slavic peoples, the Poles, the Slovaks, and the Croatian- 
Slovenian group. The Ruthenians from Austria-Hungary came in about the 
same ratio, but the rate of Hebrew or Slovak immigration in that year was 
three times greater. During the twelve years ending June 30, 1910, a total 
of 175.258 Lithuanians were admitted to the United States, the movement being 
more than twice as great as the immigration of Russians proper, although the 
population of the latter race is fifteen times larger. As to the absoiute number 
of immigrants, Lithuanians stood thirteenth in rank during the period last 
mentioned. 

MACEDONIAN. (See Bulgarian.) 

MAGYAR (pron. Má-jár), Hungarian, Hun, or Hunyak in popular language. 
The race, of Finno-Tatar origin, that invaded Hungary about the ninth century 
and is now dominant there. Often called “ Hungarian,” although this is more 
properly a political than an ethnological term and may be applied also to that 
half of the population of Hungary which is not Magyar. “ Huns” and “ Hun- 
kies ” are names still more incorrectly applied to this race and to Slavs indis- 
criminately in some parts of America. The Huns, properly speaking, were 
a horde that overran parts of Europe in the middle ages and are supposed to 
be more closely represented by the modern Kalmuks or Turks than by the 
Magyars The * Hunagars ” and “ Mogers ” pushed later over the Asiatic border 
and absorbed the earlier Mongol and other elements of what is now Hungary. 
They became Christianized in the eieventh century, the earliest of all the 
Finno-Tataric tribes of Europe. Thus it is that the Magyars, together with the 
Finns, are the foremost branches of the Mongolian race, as measured by western 
civilization. 

As has been said elsewhere (see Finnish and Finno-Tataric), the Magyars 
are related linguistically to the Turks and Japanese (see), all these belong- 
ing to the great Sibiric stock possessing agglutinative speech. But physi- 
cally the Magyars and the Finns of to-day nre not Mongolian so much as 
Caueasian. Because of mixture with Caucasian peoples, they have deviated 
more widely from the ancient type than have the Turks, While these latter 
are becoming southern European in type, the Magyars are often blonds, yet 
not so generally as are the Finns. In short, while the Magyars have imposed 
their speech and rule upon Hungary, they have taken on the physical characters 
and the civilization of the subject peoples. Ripley says that they are “ perhaps 
one-eighth Finnic and seven-eighths Alpine" or “ Celto-Slavic.” They are not 
included in one of the five grand divislons of races by the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, but find a place with Turks and Armenians among “All others." 

The Magyars form a compact population with but minor subdivisions, such 
as the Szeklers, of Transylvania. The race is confined to Hungary. Standing 
like an island in the Caucasian population that surrounds them, they steadily 
increase in numbers and spread their language among the peoples whom 
they rule. While they constitute only half the population of Hungary, Magyar 
is the language of three-fourths of the schools. The other principal peoples of 
Hungary proper—that is, exclusive of Croatia and Slovenia—are the Rou- 
manians, Germans, and Slovaks, who constitute, respectively, 17, 12, and 12 
per cent of the population. In the entire kingdom there were in 1900 about 
8.500,000 Magyars. More than half of these are Catholic and one-fourth are 
“Evangelical.” Magyar is also the language of 600,000 Jews. 

From 1899 to 1910, inclusive, 338,151 Magyar immigrants were admitted to the 
United States. This number was exceeded by only nine other races or peoples 
during the period. In 1907 the rate of immigration among Magyars was 7 per 
1,000 of the population. . 

MEXICAN. Any native of Mexico who is neither of Negro nor or Indian de- 
scent. Defined thus for immigration purposes, because Negroes and American 
Indians are listed separately regardless of nativity (cf. Cuban and Spanish- 
American). The Mexican population, unlike that of Cuba, is mainly of Indian 
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or mixed origin and is therefore largely excluded from this definition. While 
70 per cent of the inhabitants of Cuba are white, less than 20 per cent of the 
people of Mexico are of pure white blood. About 40 per cent (5,000,000) are of 
pure Indian blood, to whom must be added 43 per cent of mixed blood. The 
total population is over 13,000,000. Mexico is Spanish as to official language. as 
to the greater part of its white population, and as to type of civilization, 
although the last named is perhaps influenced by the United States more than is 
true of any other Latin-Amerlcan republic. 

For many years there has been a considerable immigration from Mexico to the 
border States and Territories, but previous to 1908 statistics relative to the 
overland movement were not recorded by the Bureau of Immigration. In that 
year, 5,682 persons listed as “ Mexicans” were admitted to the United States; 
in 1909 there were 15,591, and in 1910 17,760. 'The great majority of these 
were destined to Texas, A few immigrants of other races or peoples, including 
German, Spanish, English, and Syrian, are annually admitted from Mexico. 
The above figures do not include so-called “nonimmigrant aliens.” 

MONGOLIAN, MONGOL, MONGOLIC, MONGOLOID, ASIATIC, or YELLOW 
RACE. That grand division of mankind which is typically, as to color, yellow- 
ish, and as to origín, culture, and present habitat, Asiatic. An important sub- 
ject in immigration. The Mongolian and the Caucasian (see) are the two 
largest “races” or divisions of mankind, the latter being somewhat the larger 
because it includes the greater part of the population of India. The term 
"Asiatic " may be used in a geographical sense to include India. In this sense 
the Asiatics are far greater in number than either the Mongolians or the 
Europeans. 

Just as the Caucasian race extends into southwestern and southern Asia, so 
the Mongolian race extends far into Europe, embracing not only the Lapps of 
Scandinavia, the Finns, Cossacks, and many other peoples of Russin, and the 
'Turks of southern Europe, but even the Magyars of Hungary, the most ad- 
vanced of all the Europeans of the Mongolian stock, The main western branches 
of the Mongolians, although Europeanized in blood as well as in culture, still 
possess n Turanian speech. 

The Mongolians have also extended from time immemorial over the Arctic 
coast of North America, if we accept the view most generally held as to the 
origin of the Eskimos. Indeed, many ethnologists so define “ Mongolian” as to 
include the entire American and Malay races. Huxley’s term * Mongoloid ” in- 
cludes not only these, but also the Polynesians and “ Indonesians,” who are 
considered by some to represent an ancient Caucasian element in the Pacific. 
Huxley therefore finds no race but the Mongoloid on or near the Pacific Ocean, 
with the exception of a " Negroid" element in Malaysia. The word ‘“ Mon- 
golian ” is sometimes used in a more restricted sense as equivalent to * Mongol,” 
the name of a small group of Japanese-like people living northwest of China 
proper in Mongolia. The term “ Mongolic grand division” is used by the 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization in the widest sense of all, to in- 
clude the Malays, a8 well as the Chinese, Japanese, and Koreans. 

All of northern, central, and eastern Asia was originally occupied exclusively 
by the Mongolian race, if we exclude from this grand division the doubtful 
Eskimos near Bering Sea and the Ainos of northern Japan and the Malays and 
Negritos of the Malay Peninsula, 

Brinton divides the Mongolian race into two great branches, the Sinitic and 
the Sibiric. The former is the more populous, and is confined to Asia, being 
subdivided into the Chinese, Indo-Chinese, and Tibetan groups. The Sibiric 
branch includes all the invaders Into Europe above mentioned, who are there- 
fore more closely related linguistically to the Japanese than to the Chinese. 
This branch includes, besides the Japanese, Arctic, and Tungusic groups, the 
Finnic, Tataric, and Mongolic. It is the three last-named groups that are rep- 
resented in Europe; the Finnie by the Finns, Lapps, Esths, Livs, Mordvinians, 
and others of Russia and the Magyars of Hungary; the Tataric group by the 
Kirghiz-Kazaks, Turkomans, and kindred tribes in Russia and the Osmanlis, 
or Turks of Turkey, and the Mongolic group by the Kalmuks of eastern Russia. 

Southwestern Asia is practically all inhabited by Caucasians, with the excep- 
: tion of the Turkish race in Anatolia (Asia Minor). West of the Hindus come 
their Aryan kinsmen, the Afghans, Beluchis, Persians, Armenians, and Kurds, 
many of whom are Mohammedan; then come the Semites, including the Jews, 
Arabs, and Syrians. 

Among the many other definitions of '" Mongolian race,” which vary from 
those given above, it 1s most important to notice those illustrated in the usage 
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of Keane and Linneus. These authors consider Blumenbach's Malay race to 
be only a branch of the Mongolian, while they do not put the American Indian 
into that category, as does Huxley. Furthermore, Keane, following De Quatre- 
fages in having no Malay race into which he can place the * Indonesians” and 
Polynesians of the Pacific, considers these to be an aberrant Caucasian stock. 

Friedrich Müller, the German ethnologist, considers the American (red) and 
Malay races to be distinct from the Mongolian, but separates from the latter 
a * Hyperborean ” race, which includes the Eskimo and certain Siberian tribes. 
Far more reprehensible was the tendency, once widespread, to find “ Lappic ” 
skulls and vestiges of “ Turanian ” speech everywhere in Europe. Fragments 
of the latter speech were even detected in America. The word “Turanian ” 
finally became discredited: and was generally replaced by “ Ural-Altaic.” It is 
sufficient at this point to say that this term denotes the agglutinative speech of 
the Sibiric branch of Mongolians, the latter including, as just said, the Mag- 
yars and others in Europe. The Sinitic branch, typified by the Chinese, pos- 
sesses a monosyllabic speech. Both of these types of speech differ widely from 
the inflected tongues of western Europe and southwestern Asia. In this par- 
ticular the Malays resemble the Sibiric branch. 

Passing to physical characteristics, but little need be said. The Chinese type 
is well known. Close observation will show that the peculiarity of the “ Mon- 
golian eye" does not consist In its being set obliquely, but in having a fold of 
the upper lid at the inner angle of the eye, which covers the caruncle. The 
latter is exposed in the Caueasian eye and generally amongst the modifled 
Mongolians of Europe. This fold is found also amongst Malays. Finally, the 
short, or braehycephaile, type of head is more characteristic of the Mongolian 
and Mulay races than of any other. The eastern Eskimos, however, like most 
American Indians and Negroes, have long heads. The short-headed type of 
Europeans found in central Europe is traced by some to an Asiatic origin. If 
this view be correct, the type goes back to prehistoric times. It may be safely 
said that no considerable invasion of the Mongolian race into Europe can be 
proven except those of the Christian era, as above indicated. 

The population of the Mongolian race will be best discussed in articles per- 
taining to its most important divisions, such as the Chinese. As already indi- 
cated, it rivals the Caucasian race in numbers, sometimes being estimated as 
larger, but generally as about 200,000,000 less. A safe estimate of the total 
Mongolian population is about 600,000,000. The population of Asia, however, 
is nearly 900,000,000. It will be remembered that nearly 300,000,000 of these 
are Caucasians, living mainly in India. While the density of the great popu- 
lations of India and China is unparalleled in any equal area, it is only the 
Chinese that have shown a great tendency to emigrate. (See Chincse.) 

MONTENEGRIN. A political division of the Serbo-Croatian. (See Croa- 
tian.) 

MORAVIAN. (See Bohemian and Moravian.) 

NEGRO, NEGROID, AFRICAN, BLACK, ETHIOPIAN, or AUSTAFRICAN. That 
grand division of mankind distinguished by its black color and, generally 
speaking, by its woolly hair. While the black, like the white and yellow races, 
is accepted by practically all ethnologists as a primary division of mankind, 
there is the greatest difference of opinion as to what should be included in it. 
Some would put the Hottentots and Bushmen of South Africa into a separate 
grand division. Still more would set apart the “Oceanic Negroes "—that is, 
the Negritos of Malaysia and the Papuans of New Guinea, and especially the 
Australians. Some call these doubtful branches “ Negroid,” a name applied by 
Huxley to all Negroes excepting the Australians. 

The only Negroes to whom practically all ethnologists are willing to apply 
the term are those inhabiting the central and western third of Africa, exclud- 
ing even the Bantus, who occupy practically all Africa south of the Equator. 
The Bantus, well typified by the Zulu subdivision, are lighter in color than the 
true Negroes, never sooty black, but of a reddish-brown. From the Negroes 
proper of the Sudan have descended most American Negroes. 

Excluding the 50,000,000 or more dark inhabitants of India, the Negro race 
numbers perhaps 150,000,000, or about one-quarter the population of the Mon- 
golian race. The total number of Negroes in the Americas is estimated at 
20,000,000. Brazil alone numbers in her population between 6.000,000 and 
7,000,000 Negroes and mulattoes, not much less than the colored population 
of the United States. 
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There is a bewildering confusion in the terms used to indicate the different 
mixtures of white and dark races in America. Thus, all natives of Cuba, 
whether colored or white, are called “ creoles," as this word is loosely used in 
the United States; but creole, as more strictly defined, applies only to those 
who are native-born but of pure European descent. This is the use of the 
word in Mexico. In Brazil and Peru. on the contrary, it is applied to those 
possessing colored blood in some proportion, to negroes of pure descent in Brazil, 
to the issue of whites and mestizos in Peru. ‘ Mestizo” is the Spanish word 
applied to half-breeds (white and Indian). 

Immigration statistics count as Negro, or “African (black),” aliens whose 
appearance indicates an admixture of Negro blood, whether coming from Cuba 
or other islands of the West Indies, North or South America, Europe, or 
Africa. Only American-born immigrants of pure European blood are counted 
as Cuban, Spanish-American, Mexican, and West Indian (see). 

The immigration statistics of the race are of no significance so far as Africa 
is concerned, for only 15 are recorded as having come from that continent in 
1907. About nine-tenths of all Negro immigration in that year came from the 
West Indies, where the mulatto population alone, it is said, is three-fifths of 
the entire population. It may therefore be assumed that we get but few 
Negro immigrants of pure blood. Perhaps such come in largest numbers front 
Portuguese territory, including the Azores and the Cape Verde Islands, off the 
coast of Africa, which, next to the West Indies, send the largest number of 
Negro immigrants. This number, however, is of little consequence. During 
the twelve years 1899-1910, only 33,630 Negro immigrants from all sources were 
admitted to the United States. 

NETHERLANDER and NETHERLANDISH. (See Dutch and Flemish.) 

NORTH ITALIAN. (See /talian.) 

NORWEGIAN. (See Scandinavian.) 

PACIFIC ISLANDER. A native of those Pacific Islands which lie between the 
Philippines, the Celebes, and Australia on the west and America on the east. 
The Hawaiian Islands on the north are included. A loose geographical rather 
than an ethnographical term. It is defined in a narrower sense by Brinton to 
comprise only the Polynesians and Micronesians, excluding the Melanesians on 
the west. It is more convenient, however, for the present purpose. to include 
in the term all islanders toward the west, with the exception of the Malaysians, 
who are called East Indians (see). The term then corresponds to Ocean!a as 
generally defined. But this latter term also is made by some to include 
Malaysia. 

De Quatrefages has said that all the types of mankind, white, black, and 
yellow, are found in Oceania. It is possible at least to find types that resemble 
these, Malaysia has the yellow race as represented in its offshoot, the brown 
Malay. The Malayo-Polynesian speech, if not Malay blood, is found throughout 
the easternmost islands as well. 'The eastern Polynesians, called by some 
* Indonesians” or “Oceanic Caucasians,” have, on the other hand, strong 
Caucasian features which are regular and light in color, and they are often 
tall. The Hawaiians and Samoans are good examples. Finally, the Melanesians, 
the people of New Guinea and the islands immediately east of it, are almost 
as black as Negroes, and have frizzled, though long, hair. Only the last-named 
people possess languages that are not Malayo-Polynesian—that is, that are not 
related to Philippine tongues. Micronesia shows a mixture of these three 
racial types. All Pacific Islanders are put by the Bureau of Immigration inte 
the “ Mongolie grand division.” 

Pacific Islanders are the smallest in number of all the * races" that come 
to the United States as immigrants, only 357 having been admitted during the 
twelve years ending June 30, 1910. Their entire population is only 1,500,000, 
not counting the 40,000,000 “East Indians" of Malaysia. Hawaiians, like 
Filipinos, are not counted as immigrants on coming to the States. 

PERSIAN. 'The Persian race or people is quite different from the Persian 
nationality. Linguistically, the Persian is the chief race of Persia speaking an 
Iranie language, that is, one of the Aryan tongues most nearly related to the 
Hindi (see these). Physically, the race is of mixed Caucasian stock. It is 
almost entirely composed of Tajiks. The small section known as * Parsis ” or, 
incorrectly, “ Fire worshipers,” have for the most part emigrated to India. The 
Armenians are 80 closely related to the Persians linguistically as to be put 
with them by some into the Iranic branch. The Kurds, the Beluchis, and the 
Afghans also belong to the latter. 
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Of the 9,500,000 estimated population of Persia about two-thirds are true 
Persian or * Tajik.” The other third is also Caucasian for the most part, includ- 
ing Kurds (400,000), Armenians (150,000), and other Iranians (820.000), and 
the non-Aryan Arabs (350.000). There are 550,000 Turks and 300,000 Mongols 
in the Empire. The only Christians are the Armenians and a small group of 
25.000 " Chaldeans,” “Assyrians,” or “ Nestorians,” really eastern Syrians, 
about Lake Urmia, on the northwestern border. 

In intellect, if not in civilization, the Persian is perhaps more nearly a 
European than is the pure Turk. He is more alert and accessible to innovation. 
Yet he is rather brilliant and poetical than solid in temperament. Like the 
Hindu he is more eager to secure the semblance than the substance of modern 
civilization. 

POLISH (formerly called LECH; often incorrectly called POLACK in the 
United States). The West Slavic race which gave its name to the former 
Kingdom of Poland, now divided among Russia, Austria, and Germany. Of 
high interest in an immigration study, for the Poles have risen to the third 
place in point of numbers coming to the United States, being exceeded only by 
the South Italians and the Hebrews. 

The Poles stand physically and socially, as they do geographically, between 
the Russian peoples of eastern Europe and the Teutonic peoples of western 
Europe. They are neither the one nor the other. In language they are Slavs. 
In religion they reject the Russian church and adhere for the most part to the 
Catholic. Politically and socially they look upon Russia as their enemy, but 
this is mainly a historical distinction. It must be said that their civilization 
has lacked some of the stable qualities shown by nations farther west. Finally, 
in their physical inheritance, they resemble the '' Eastern " or Slavic race more 
than that of northwestern Europe, although probably modifled by racial inter- 
mixture from the earliest times. 

In more technical language. the Poles verge toward the * Northern” race of 
Europe, although still more closely related to the Eastern race, especially those 
speaking the Mazurian dialect. Deniker puts them in a race quite apart from 
both these and names them after their chief river, the * Vistulan." He finds 
them to be somewhat shorter than the Lithuanians and White Russians of the 
Eastern race, and not quite so broad-headed. While darker than the Lithu- 
anians, the Poles are lighter than the average Russian. In other words, they 
show more of the Teutonic and little or none of the Asiatic element of eastern 
Europe. In temperament they are more high-strung than are the most of thelr 
neighbors. In this respect they resemble the IIungarians farther south. 

The Poles are surrounded on the east by the White Russians and Little 
Russians or Ruthenlans; on the south by the Slovaks and Moravians, both of 
them with languages more closely related to the Polish than is Russian; and on 
the west and north by the Germans, with the exception of the non-Slavic 
Lithuanians, who touch their territory on the northeast (see articles on these 
races). The Poles are now divided among Russia, Austria, and Germany. 
Once their proud kingdom extended from the Baltic to the Black Sea and rivaled 
Russia. At one time or another it included the territory of the Lithuanians, 
the Livs, the White Russians, the Slovaks, most of the Little Russians, the 
Moravians, and even the Bohemians and the Germans westward to the vicinity 
of Berlin. In 1795 came the final partition. Six-sevenths of Poland proper now 
belongs to Russia, and only one-seventh of this fraction is ealled Poland to-day. 
In this small territory reside nearly two-thirds of the Poles. 'The rest of the 
estimated population of 17,000,000 or more are divided as indicated below : 


TABLE 12.—N umber and distribution of Poles. 





Country Number pun Mainly in provinces of— 
RUSIA tT | 7,931,307 1897 Poland (6,621, E White Russia Ga Little 
Russia (388,582), Lithuania (308,444 
Austrli.. s ideo yeso ees 4,259,152 1900 Galicia (3,988,702) 
Germany..................... | a 3, 394, 134 1900 Posen (1,162,539), )ilesla (1,141,473), West Prussia 
546,322). 

Elsewhere in Europe......... ! 51.000.000! 1900 

AmericB........ooocoonooo.o.... ò 1,000, 000 1900 





s Including 148,000 Mazurs, mainly in East Prussia, and 101,000 Kashoubs, mainly in West Prussia. 
b Estimated. 
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The Polish language has four dialects—the Great Polish, the Mazurian, the 
Kashoubish, and the Silesian. The Great Poles live west of Warsaw province. 
The Mazurian or Masovian is said In Poland to be but a corrupt form of the 
Great Polish. It is spoken mainly in East Prussia and about Warsaw. The 
Kashoubs, who eall themselves * Kaszebi," live still farther northwest on the 
Baltic. Those in West Prussia are Catholics; those farther west. in Pomerania, 
are Protestants. "The Silesian dialect is spoken in the German and Austrian 
provinces of that name. The names Podhalians, Porals, and Gorals (that is, 
" mountain dwellers") apply more properly to the Poles living north of the 
'Tatra Mountains, between Moravia and the main range of the Carpathians. 
This population approaches the Slovaks in physical type, as they do geograph- 
ically. They are said to be in part of German blood, like their neighbors, the 
Gluchoniemey, or " Deaf Germans,” who also speak Polish. 

Other names applying to subdivisions of the Poles are the Bielochrovats (the 
sime as the Krakuses or Cracovinians), the Kuyevs, the Kuprikes, the Lub- 
linians, and the Sandomirians. Podolian is apparently a geographical term 
applying to the Poles of Podolia, in southwestern Russia; and Polesian is the 
name of the mixed Polish population living farthest toward the east, in West 
Russia, Finally, the name Polak, or Podlachian, applies only to the mixed 
Poles living just west of the Polesians, in Grodno province. The Polabs are 
extinct. 'l'hey were not Poles, but Wends; that is, of a related linguistic stock. 

Of the population of Russian Poland only about two-thirds are Poles—that 
is, 6,621,497. Next come the very large Hebrew population of 1,267,000, num- 
bering nearly as many as the four other principal peoples of that country com- 
bined, namely, the Germans, the Lithuanians, the Ruthenians, and the Great 
Russians. While the last named are rapidly increasing in Poland, the Poles 
themselves are gaíning ground in Germany. The unusually large Jewish popu- 
lation of Poland is its most remarkable feature and had its origin in the early 
hospitality shown by the Polish government to this race. Warsaw was the 
chief Jewish city of the world until New York recently succeeded to that dis- 
tinction. 

It is significant to the student of immigration that the Jews and the Poles 
reside mainly in the same region. Excepting the Italian, these are the races 
now coming in greatest numbers to our shores, They are therefore largely 
representatives of the same type of civilization as well as the same expulsive 
causes. About 1855 the Russian Government prohibited all emigration except 
that of Poles and Jews. The Polish people may be supposed to be a more per- 
manent factor than tlie Hebrew in future immigration, for although its rate of 
immigration per 1,000 of population is less than one-half that of the Hebrew, 
the number of Poles in Europe is twice that of Hebrews. The Polish is the 
largest race in Russia next to the Russian itself, although it forms only 7 per 
cent of the population. Russia furnishes the majority of Polish immigrants 
coming to the United States. During the twelve years 1899-1910, the number 
of Poles from all sources admitted to the United States was 049,064. 

PORTUGUESE. The people of Portugal, including their descendants in Amer- 
ica who are not of mixed Indian or Negro blood. (Cf. Spanish-American and 
Merican.) They are put into the " Iberie division" by the Bureau of Immi- 
gation and Naturalization, together with the Spaniards (see), to whom they are 
closely related in language. The language belongs to the Italic group of Aryan 
tongues. The primitive Iberians and Basques of Portugal early received a 
Celtic admixture. Later Arab and Hebrew blood is found largely present in 
central Portugal, and even Negro blood in the south, resulting from the intro- 
duction of many thousands of slaves. The people of northern Portugal, from 
which emigration chiefly proceeds, resemble those of Spanish Galicia or the 
Basques. The Portuguese are physically undersized, averaging 5 feet 4 Inches 
in the south and 5 feet 5 Inches in the north. 

'The population of the mother country is only 5,000,000. The emigration of 
the last fifty years to Brazil, to which important nation the Portuguese have 
given their language, was nearly 500,000. During the twelve years ending June 
30, 1910, 72,897 Portuguese immigrants were admitted to the United States. A 
large part of this movement originated in the Cape Verde and Azores Islands, 
which belong to Portugal and are grouped with that country in Bureau of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization statisties showing sources of immigration. In New 
England, where a considerable number have settled, immigrants from the Cape 
Verde Islands are commonly known as “ Bravas.” 
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ROUMANIAN, DACO-ROUMANIAN, VLACH, or MOLDO-WALLACHIAN, includ- 
ing the Moldavians and Macedo-Vlachs (“Aramani, Tsintsars, or Kutzo- 
Vlachs ”) of northern Greece. The native race or people of Roumania; lin- 
guistically the easternmost division of the Romance (Italic) branch of the 
Aryan family tree; physically a mixed race, of Slavic or “ Eastern" typ^ in 
the west. but 1n the eastern part showing the influence of the old Roman colo- 
nies from which it has received its name and language. The Roumanians are 
the largest race numerically of southeastern Europe (not including the Rus- 
sian), but have sent a very small stream of immigration to America as yet. 

Like the Bulgarians south of them, the Roumanlans are an exceptional people 
in being linguistically of one race and physically of another, at least for the 
most part. Asin Bulgaria, also, it was apparently but a small body of invaders 
who gave their name to the Slavs who were found in occupation of this region. 
But while the Bulgarians, of Mongol origin, lost their language, exchanging 1t 
for a Slavic tongue, the Roman soldiers who settled on the Danube gnve their 
speech to modern Roumania. The people are proud to call themselves * Ru- 
mans," but their civilization and history are part and parcel of those of the 
Balkan Peninsula. They are of the Balkan states, if not strictly in them. 
Some geographers place them in that group topographically, as well as politi- 
cally. But strictly speaking, it would appear more logical to consider them as 
outside the peninsula, because they are north of the Danube. Like the Balkan 
states proper, Roumania was until a generation ago a part of Turkey. The 
race was, in fact, but little known until recently. It has even been supposed 
that thelr language belonged to the Slavic group, because it was written, like 
most of the latter, in the Cyrillic characters, This, with the fact that the 
greater majority of the people are Slavic in appearance and civilization, is, 
no doubt, what has led the Bureau of Immigration to place them, as it did the 
Hebrews, in the “ Slavic division." (See Slav and Caucasian.) As an immi- 
grant type, they may well be placed there; but in conformity with the princi- 
ples of classification elsewhere explained (see Introductory), this dictionary, 
like all foreign censuses taken by race, places them in the Italic or Romance 
group. (See Aryan.) 

Since the Roumanians have adopted the Roman alphabet. which they did 
recently, the language looks far more familiar to one acquainted with Romance 
or Latin languages. The chief peculiarity that strikes the eye is the annexa- 
tion of the article to the end of the noun. This is but rarely found among the 
Aryan tongues. From the fact that it is found in the neighboring languages 
to the southwest, the Bulgarian and the Albanian, it would appear to be a 
survival of an ancient language common to all these, perhaps Dacian. The 
language has indeed undergone profound internal changes, although in some 
respects it reminds one forcibly of the ancient Latin. Two-fifths of the vocabu- 
lary, however, is now Slavic, borrowed, of course, from the tongue of the pre- 
dominant element in the population. While only one-fifth of the words can be 
traced to the Latin, they are the words in most common use, the most signifi- 
caut fact in determining the earliest form of the language. 

Since community of ideas and, ultimately, the type of social institutions and 
of the civilization itself, is profoundly dependent upon a community of speech, 
we should expect the Roumanians to be more in sympathy with the Latin races 
and civilization than with the Slavic. This will no doubt be more fully the 
case when the people are more widely educated. Already their leaders are 
found frequenting the universities of Paris and Rome. The progress of the 
country has of course been retarded, like that of all the Balkan states, by the 
generally unsettled condition of affairs in this region. Roumanians appear to 
compare favorably with the races of the Balkans, although some say that they 
are more backward. They are preeminently agriculturists, like the Slavs in 
general, but they are prominent also in commerce, even in the capitals of Austria 
and Hungary. In religion they are mainly Greek. In customs and traditions 
they show both their Latin and their Slavic origin. In temperament they are 
more emotional than the Slav, less stolid and heavy than the Bulgarian. 

It is concerning the physical anthropology of the Roumanians that there is 
the greatest difference of opinion. They have not been as yet sufficiently 
studied on the field. There would seem to be little doubt, however, that in 
Roumania, as in Bulgaria, which adjoins them on the south, there are two dis- 
tinct types. While that of the east reminds one of the Italian or * Mediter- 
ranean" type, long-headed, dark, and slender in build, that far in the west, 
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in Hungary, is typically Slavic or “ Hungarian "—that is, broad of face and 


head, sborter, and lighter in complexion. Partisanship is bound to appear in : 


this question as everywhere in Balkan ethnography. There are those who 
unduly emphasize the Roman element in the origin and present type of the 
Roumanians. Slavic writers, on the other hand, have beeu inclined to belittle 
this element. The medium position would seem more reasonable in recognizing 
both constituents of the race. It is improbable that the 240,000 Roman colonists 
who settled on the opposite bank of the Danube under Trajan could have peopled 
the territory now occupied by 10,000,000 Roumanians, half of which extends 
outside of Roumania itself into Hungary and Russia. especially since it seems 
to be the fact that these colonists withdrew to Macedonia in the third century 
and did not cross the Danube into Roumania until the thirteenth. It is, there- 
fore, the theory of some writers that the Pindus 1s the real center of dispersion 
of the Roumanians. It is in this region, in the central part of northern Greece, 
that resides an important division of the race, the Kutzo-Vlachs or Tsinstars. 
These are sharper in feature, although they too have deviated from the Roman 
type through admixture with Albanians and Greeks. Even in the valleys of 
the Carpathians, the northern Vlachs or Roumanians are often dark and short 
and quite Roman in type of face. But the average cephalic index of the en- 
tire race is nearer that of the Slavic. They are not only broad-headed, but 
of medium height, as are the Northern and Eastern Slavs, much shorter than 
the Serbo-Croatian or Albanian type along the Adriatic. 

A word of explanation may be given to the many names borne by the Rou- 
manians. They indicate political divisions rather than linguistic. ‘Thus the 
Moldavians and the Wallachians or Vlachs are found, respectively, in the 
former principalities of Moldavia, which now constitutes northern Roumania, 
and Wallachia, or its southern part. Combined they are called Moldo-Walla- 
chians. Vlach is a familiar Slavic word, originally meaning horseman, and 
sometimes applied to people of entirely different stock, as the so-called 
* Walachs" of eastern Moravia. (See Bohemian and Moravian.) The Mor- 
laks, a Serbo-Croatian stock living on the Adriatic, were formerly considered 
by ethnologists to be Vlachs, whose name they appear to retain in another form. 
The Macedo-Vlachs call themselves Aramani, that is, Romans, but are called 
by others Tsinstars or Kutzo-Vlachs. 

The Roumanians are the largest both in numbers (10,000,000) and in the 
extent of territory covered of all the many peoples of the Balkan Peninsula and 
Austria-Hungary combined, that vast territory which has been called “the 
whirlpool of Europe.” They occupy more space than all the Serbo-Croatian 
peoples together (see Croatian), or than the Greeks, or the Bulgarians, or the 
Magyars. They are nearly half as large in numbers as the Little Russians 
who adjoin them on the north, nearly one-third as large as their linguistic kins- 
men nearest them on the west, the Italians. The Roumanians occupy nearly 
one-half of Hungary and number one-third as many as the Magyars themselves. 
On the ethnographical map, the eastern point of Hungary and of the Carpa- 
thian range stands in the very center of Roumanian territory. Here is found 
the curious islet of eastern Magyars known as Szeklers, entirely surrounded 
by the expanding Roumunians. The latter number over 1,000,000 also in Rus- 
sia, mainly in the province of Bessarabia, which was formerly a part of 
Moldavia. They extend across the Danube only near its mouth on the Black 
Sea into what is known as the Dobruja. With this exception the Roumanian 
territory is for the most part separated from the sea by Bulgarians, Little 
Russians, and a few Tatars. The Little Russians of Russia and Ruthenians 
of Austria-Hungary (one in race) border the Roumanians on the north; the 
Bulgarians border them on the south; the Servians on the southwest ; and the 
Magyars, or “ Hungarians,” on the west. 

These peoples, with the others found in the Balkan Peninsula, are the ones 
that typify the newer flood of immigration to the United States As shown 
elsewhere (see Slav and Caucasian), they, with the Poles and other subject 
races of western Russia and the Italians, who may be designated as South- 
eastern Europeans in type, have replaced the Northwestern Europeans as our 
predominant and typical annual accession. The Roumanians, however, con- 
tribute a very small portion of this so-called Slavic flood. In this they resemble 
the Bulgarians who are located on the eastern side of the Peninsula. They 
stand almost the lowest of all the Slavs in their immigration rate per 1,000 of 
population, while the Slovenians and Croatians, on the western side of the 
Peninsula, together with the Slovaks and the Hebrews, lead all immigrant 
races in this respect. The Roumanian rate of immigration in 1907 was less 
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than 2 per 1,000 of the population; the Slovak and the Hebrew was about 18 
per 1,000. The Roumanian immigration during the twelve years 1899-1910 was 
82,704, placing it twenty-third in rank among immigrant races. The great 
majority of these came from Austria-Hungary, with comparatively few from 
Roumania and Turkey. 

Nearly nine-tenths of the population of Roumania is Roumanian in race. 
Among the rest are to be noted in the following tables the predominance of 
Gypsies and Jews: 


TABLE 13.—Population of Roumaria: 1898. 
[Estimates of Reclus. ] 














Race. Number. Race. Number. 
Ronmanians........................ 4,700,000 || Turks and Tatars................... 3, 000 
J 300, 000 VATS crasse Ubi trmuileb owe sii 1, 500 
Gypsies............................. 200,000 || Foreigners.........................- 80, 000 
Bulgarians.......................... 50, 000 iscellaneous....................... 434, 500 
Armenians....................... ee. 15, 000 
Russians................. eere eee. 16, 000 Total..... A 5, 800, 000 

TABLE 14.—Distribution of Roumanians: 1900. 

Country. Number. Country. Number. 
Roumania << io. uc oec Ee oe VOR a 5, 500,000 || Turkey ............ . . .. ... ............ 

Hungary .............................. 02,800,000 || Greece ........... ..... eee eee a 150, 000 

Austria a a 5 230,000 || Elsewhere ...................«........ a 60, 000 

roo P" rd a 1,170, 000 

BOP Sauces vadens REFS b 90, 000 Total (approximate) ............ | 10, 000, 000 
a Estimated. b Census. 


RUSSIAN, GREAT RUSSIAN, VELIKO-RUSSIAN, MUSCOVITE. (See also 
White Russian, or Bielo-Russian, and Black Russian below.) This article will 
discuss, first, the Great Russian race, or the Russian proper; then all other 
divislons of the Russian (in the wider sense), excepting the Ruthenian or Little 
Russian, which is given a separate article (see), and, finally, the Russian 
Empire as a whole, to present a general or statistical view of the hundred and 
more other peoples and tribes who are Russian in natlonality but not in race or 
language, 

Russian may be defined in the wider sense as the largest Slavic group of 
Aryan peoples. Linguistically it belongs to the Eastern Slavic division and in- 
cludes the Great Russian, the Little Russian, and the White Russian. Phys- 
ically it may be placed in the “ Eastern ” (Caucasian) race, but it is extensively 
mixed with Finno-Tataric and other elements. 


GREAT RUSSIAN. 


The Great Russian, or simply * Russian" in the narrower sense of the word, 
is that division of the Russian group (see above) which is dominant in Russia 
and which is the largest Slavic race numerically. “ Veliko-Russian’’ means 
Great Russian. ' Muscovite" is a name sometimes applied to the Great Rus- 
sian people, because they first prominently appear in history as the race of the 
early * Empire of Moscovy.” Moscow was its capital until St. Petersburg was 
founded by Peter the Great. The people of Moscow are still the purest in stock 
of the Great Russian population. 

The Great Russians, or Russians proper, emigrate to America to a smaller 
degree in proportion to their population than any other Slavic people. Space 
need not be taken here to repeat what has been said in the article on the 
“Slav” (see) as to temperament, character, civilization, language, physical 
type, and statistics of population and immigration, excepting so far as to point 
out in what the Russians differ from other Slavs. As is said in the article on 
the Ruthenian (see), the Great Russian has usurped to himself the name Rus- 
sian from the so-called Little Russians, as he has succeeded to their dominion. 
He i8 perhaps of purer Slavic blood than they, although some claim that the 
Great Russian is more of a Finn than the Little Russian is of a Tatar. Both 


have more of this Mongolian element in the race than has the White Russian. 
The most ancient race of Russia, that of the kurgans or mounds, was undoubt- 
edly more long-hended than the present population. Indeed, according to cur- 
rent tradition, “ the founders of the Russian nation were Norsemen.” So wrote 
Nestor, the first historian of the race. At any rate, it is evident that the Asiatic 
element in the race is of a Inter intrusion, which continued far into the middle 
ages. As late as the fourteenth century Moscow was tributary to the Tatar 
rule which was set up in southern Russia. 

The Russian race of to-day is consequently more broad-headed or Asíatic in 
appearance than the typical peoples of northwestern and southwestern Europe. 
It belongs mainly to the so-called “Alpine,” * Eastern," or “ Celto-Slávic " race, 
which penetrates somewhat westward of Russia into the highland region of 
Central Europe. As in the case of other Slavs (see), however, other European 
races, as the * Northern ” and the “ Cevenole," are found represented among the 
Russians. It is to the Northern or Teutonic race that the Western Finns belong 
physically, in spite of their Mongolian origin, and the Great Russians are more 
modified by the Finnic stock than by any other. They are therefore, especially 
in the north, more blond in type than are the Slavs further south. Their neigh- 
bors on the west, the Lithuanians, and even the Poles, approach more nearly 
than they to the Northern type, and thus mediate between them and the western 
Europeans physically as they do in language and in political sympathies. 

In temperament the Great Russians are more practical and persevering than 
are their racial brothers and competitors, the Ruthenians or Little Russians 
of southwestern Russia and of Austria. The Great Russians have been said to 
have approached the Finn in physical type but the Tatar in temperament, the 
latter not so much through racial admixture as through their struggle with 
the Tatar hordes of Asia. Their temper and their strength as a people have 
been developed by struggle. Russia is a buffer state. as the early Slavs were 
a buffer race between Europe and Asia. Little Russia was permanently weak- 
ened by the tribute of her best men, whom she offered up in the strife. 

In language the Great and the Little Russians differ less from each other 
than do the High and the Low Germans. The Little Russian is sometimes said 
to be only a dialect of the Great Russian, but this may be regarded as a 
prejudiced statement. Philologists and anthropologists have often been drawn 
into the strife for supremacy and leadership between rival Russian and Slavic 
races. Panslnvism, or the aspiration for a united Slavic people and state. 
suffers from this cause. There can be no doubt that the primacy of the Slavs 
belongs henceforward to the Great Russians, whatever be the sentimental 
claims of the Little Russians, the Poles, or the Czechs. The supremacy of the 
Great Russian language and literature must go with the Empire; the power, 
the wealth, and the political expansion of the latter are the declsive factors. 
The Russians even force the use of their language into Little Russian and Polish 
territory. 

In the religous world there is the same strife. The autocratic claims of the 
Russian church have been successfully opposed by the Lutherans of Finland 
and the Catholics of Poland. Even the Little Russians have succeeded in 
establishing a church that is partly Russian and nominally Roman. Among the 
Great Russians themselves a large number are dissenters from the state 
church. “ Raskolnik ” is the name applied to the schismatics in general, but 
there is a great variety of minor sects. Of these sects the Dukhobors are per- 
haps best known in America. They have emigrated to Canada in considerable 
numbers and have gained notoriety by making pilgrimages without clothing 
about the country, and by refusing to use animals. preferring to hitch their 
womenfolk to the plow. 'The Dukhobors seem to have originated in central 
Russia, to have flourished for over a hundred years. and to have recelved the 
especial encouragement of Tolstoi, 

Aside from the names of religious sects, such as Dukhobors and Mennonites— 
the latter not confined. by the way. to Russia—there is no such list of subdi- 
visions of the Great Russians needing definition as is found among Little Rus- 
sians and Poles The Great Russian territory is a homogeneous whole from 
St. Petersburg to the Lower Don. Indeed, it extends north to the Arctic, a 
vast region 500 or 600 miles wide, separating the Finns of Finland from thelr 
kinsmen and the Tatars on the Asiatic border; and it extends east to Asia 
with the exception of the Finnic and the Tataric islets that dot the map of 
Eastern Russia. 'The greatest expanse of European Russia that is not Great 
Russian is southwestern Russia, and that is Little Russian. The “ Cossacks of 
the Don " were Greut Russian; those of the Dnieper, Little Russian. 
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The Great Russians number nearly half of the total population of European 
Russia, excluding from this term Firland, Poland, and Caucasia, as is done 
in the official census. Over 5.000.000 of them live in Asia. In the entire 
Empire there are 55.000,000 Great Russians out of a total population of 125.- 
000,000 of all races. 

The emigration of Great Russians fs peculiar in that it is mainly from 
Europe to the Russian possessions in Asia, not to America. The movement ís 
partly the result of the building of the great railway to the Pacific, but mainly 
because southern Siberia has been found to be a pleasant country aud capable 
of supporting millions of population, while the Government is offering unusual 
inducements to attract Russian immigrants. Southern Siberia is a wheat 
country, resembling the Dakotas and western Canada. In its rapid develop- 
ment it resembles in many respects our own West. ° 

In 1907, immigration from Russia to the United States reached a total of 
258.943. Of this number only about 16,000 are reported as Russian by race. 
During the twelve years 1899-1910, 1,748,885 were admitted from Russia and 
of these 77,321 were true Russians, while the total immigration of the race from 
all sources was only 83.574 during the period, placing them twenty-second in 
rank among all immigrant races. 


WHITE RUSSIAN AND BLACK RUSSIAN, 


“ Black Russia " is a historical term that may be disposed of in a brief para- 
graph. lt appears on the fourteenth century map some distance north of the 
Black Sea, directly east of Kiev und the Dnieper, and southeast of White Russia. 
At that time it formed part of the important kingdom of Lithuania. It was 
afterwards embraced in Poland, and is now swallowed up in Little Russia. 
Ripley applies the term “ Black Russian" to quite a different district, that of 
the Gorals, or * mountaineers,” of the Austrian Carpathians, and finds that the 
name distinguishes the latter, as a very brunette stock, from the neighboring 
“Red Russians” or reddish blonds. The western Gorals, however, are of 
Polish speech. 

The White Russlan is one of the three distinct branches of the Russian lan- 
guage and race, although of far less importance numerically and politically than 
either of the other two. It is as much a “race” as the Great Russian (“ Rus- 
sian") or the Little Russian (Ruthenian), although usually considered simply 
as Russian in America. Unlike the term “ Black Russia," “ White Russia ” is 
still found on the ethnographical map. Itisa compact but small district roughly 
corresponding with what is now called * West Russia,” though reuching some- 
what nearer Moscow on the east. It is bounded on the northeast and east by 
Great Russian territory, on the northwest by Lithuanian, on the southwest by 
Polish, and on the south and southeast by Little Russian. The White Russians 
eonstitute over three-fourths of the population of Mogilef and Minsk provinces 
and about half of Vitebsk, Vilna, and Grodno. In Kovno and Courland they 
approach the Baltic. 

The White Russians have long been in political subjection, first to Lithuania, 
then to Poland, and, finally, to the Great Russians, although their lot now ap- 
pears preferable to that of all the other subject peoples of western Russia. For 
this reason, among others, we hear little of them as a distinct race. They are 
said by travelers to be a distinctly weaker stock than the Great Russian, and 
less prepossessing in appearance. They are usually considered to be of purer 
Russian stock than either the Great or the Little Russians. Both the latter are 
far more modified by Mongolian elements, Finnic and Tutaric. The White 
Russians are naturally more influenced by their Lithuanian and Polish neigh- 
bors (see) on the west. and these, especinlly the former, as has been said else- 
where, approach the blond Teutonic type more than the Slavs in appearance. 
Yet the White Russians are truly Slavs in breadth of head. Their cephalic 
index is 82, which is but slightly below that of the Little Russians. They are, 
therefore, of the purest type of the so-called “ Eastern ” or * Celto-Slavic ” race. 

But few subdivisions of the White Russian need be mentioned. The Polie- 
chuks (see Ruthenian) are a White Russian population much mixed with Little 
Russian and very broad-headed (cephalic index, 85). They live in Minsk and 
Volbynia provinces; that is, on the border of Little Russia and near Poland. 
The Zabludov, a transition dialect standing between the Little and the White 
Russian, is found in this district. 

The White Russians number less than 6,000,000, or but little over one-tenth 
as many as the Great Russians. They are not counted separately as immigrants. 
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OTHER RACES OR PEOPLES OF RUSSIA. 


The term “ Russian ” in the last United States census, and until recently in 
United States immigration statistics, included more persons who were not of the 
Russian race than those who were. In fact, not 5 per cent of the Russians of 
the census of 1900 are true Russians, as defined above. They are merely citi- 
zens of Russia. Probably over 50 per cent of them are Jews. Certain nation- 
alities are grouped together to constitute the group of “ Slavs,” and New York 
is made to appear as their chief residence. On the contrary, they are largely 
Jews from Slavic countries, of whom it is estimated that 1,000,000 reside in 
New York City. The common use of the term “ nationality " instead of “ race” 
in publie discussions has created an endless amount of confusion in the public 
mind, If not of absolute misinformation. | 

It is deemed wise to indicate what a variety of peoples go to make up the 
Russian nationality and which of them are the chief ones that come to America 
(see table following). About 100 races are listed in the Russian census of 1897, 
of which number perhaps 20 are confined almost entirely to Asia. In European 
Russia itself there are as many Mongolian as Caucasian “races” or languages 
represented. Of the Caucasians, most of the divisions speak, not Indo-European 
or Aryan languages, like the Russian, but the peculiar agglutinative tongues of 
the Caucasus, more different from ours than are the Semitic of Western Asia 
and the Hamitic of North Africa. 'The great majority (about 80 per cent) of 
the population, however, is Slavic, especially Great Russian (nearly 50 per 
cent), Little Russian (20 per cent), and Polish (7 per cent). Next in numbers 
come the Jews, Semites (5 per cent) ; then the Lithuanians, Aryans who resem- 
ble Teutons more than Russians physically, 1f not in language (3 per cent) ; 
then the Finns, Mongolian by language but Caucasian in appearance, especially 
those who have long intermarried with the Swedes (nearly 8 per cent); and 
finally the Tatars (also about 8 per cent). 

The following table is taken from the only complete census of the Russian 
Empire, that of 1897. Finland has a separate census (total population, 
2,592,864 in 1900). For most non-Russian races of Russia only the group 
totals are given. The peoples which are practically conflned to Siberla natu- 
rally need no discussion in a dictionary of immigrant races. 


'TABLE 15.—Races or peoples of the Russian Empire, exclusive of Finland: 1897. 








European 
Race or people (linguistic). Russia with | Caucasus. Asia. Total. 
Poland. 
Totals 102,845,117 | 9,289,364 | 13.505. 540 | 125, 640, 021 
AryBDS..........--.ce Sr rrr cece cece HII 89,635,187 | 4,901,412 | 5,794,917 100,331, 516 
A — 83,514,884 | 3,183,870 | 5,390,979 | 92,089,733 
RUSSIANS since 75,428,814 | 3,151,898 | 5, 349,855. 83, 933, 567 
Great Russians.............0..2.ceeeeeee 48.825.881 | 1,829,793 | 5,011,795 | 55,667, 460 
Little Russians. ......................... 20,750,203 | 1,305. 463 ; 22,380, 551 
White Russians........ooooooooommmm....- 5,852, 730 19, 642 13,175 5,885, 547 
A E 7,865, 437 25,117 40,753 7,931,307 
Other Slavic languages....................... ; 3,855 371 224,859 
Lithuanlans......... .. ee x SR E REC RE A ERE vs 3,077,436 6, 687 10,346 3, 004, 469 
LAOS iaa quae , 132.858 8,955 ; 1,143,000 
o A A ERE Ee a 1,719, 462 56, 729 14, 298 1, 790, 489 
ATIMOCNIANS rita EE ROM RE iA a RS 49,511 | 1,118,094 5, 491 1, 173, 096 
Other -ATyOus 222. cesccnceciatats — 141, C36 527.077 372,616 1,040, 729 
PP rs WE meee URP QEE VE RESCUE es 4, 982, 189 40, 498 40, 460 5,063, 156 
UraleAltayans conan, orante FREE 8,221,201 | 1,902,142 | 7.542.330 | 17,665,673 
Ugro:FInns8. inicia 3,417,770 7,422 76,055 3,502. 147 
Türko- Tatas. spaces ii aa 4,626,454 | 1,879,908 | 7,094,889 | 13,601,251 
Banloveds.. A 3,946 |............ 11,931 15,877 
Tünpuzeg....1.2.99 9x5 2 a Ir NER REN. EERI OS Lexus 66, 269 66.270 
A A SARI EU ee ER 173,030 14,812 292, 286 480, 128 
ö OSS Oe — — 
A A TR 1,461 | 1,350,275 799 1,352, 535 
Other CaucaslaDS.......oooooooconrorccranararana eee 818 | 1,088,373 2,591 1,091,782 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans.......................... 53 86,045 86, 113 
Hyperboreañs. 455. enirn cesa pa tasse as ea RE Ed A 36, 996 36, 996 
Others Loos soup A oe Peta Nu E I Ca 4, 208 6.649 1,393 12, 250 
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TABLE 16.—Races or peoples of Finland: 1900. 


Race or people. Number. Race or people. Number. 
Pins) A NE Sa 2, 352, 990 Pappe Qu La 1, 336 
a MM "m 349,733 || OUtBerg..ooc0. oso cuore rre e EIE 639 
RUSSIA 26.6 ca wee arar 5,9 ———— —- 
Germáns coda lee 1,925 |^ — Tolle ue yn eh 2,712,562 
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RUTHENIAN (synonyms, Little Russian, Malo-Russian, South Russian, Yugo- 
Russian; in Austria, Russniak, Russine, Red Russian, Galician; in Russia, also 
Ukrainian, Cherkasi; in addition some call themselves simply “Russian ” 
(Rusy) and, sometimes, in America, even “ Greek"). The name Little Russian 
would seem most available of all this list at present for a clear and scientific 
definition. The Little Russian “ race" or linguistic subdivision is that branch of 
the Russian, a * Southern Slavonic” division of Aryan tongues, which is found 
native throughout southwestern Russia and in Galicia (Austria). Physically 
Little Russians are Caucasian, infrequently modifled by a Mongol element. 
The Little Russians (Ruthenians) furnish more immigrants than any other 
true Russian stock coming to America. 

** Little Russia ” is a literal translation of the term “Malo-Rossiya.” “ South 
Russian" and, less frequently, " Yugo-Russian," and even “Cossack” or 
* Cherkess" are among the many names which have been bestowed upon this 
people by their more powerful kinsmen of the north, the Muscovites, who have 
assumed to themselves the name “ Russian" (see) and the hegemony of the 
race. For similar. that is for political, reasons, Austria has found it convenient 
to name her Little Russian subjects “ Ruthenians,” and this word is now 
commonly, but loosely, applied, even in scientific usage, to all Little Russians, 
including those of Ukrainia, in Russia. Still the Galicians call themselves 
“Rusy,” which is sometimes translated “ Russine.” *'Russniak ” is a less com- 
mon equivalent of Ruthenian. 

* Red Russian" is a historical term which still designates one of the three 
dialects of the Little Russian language, the western. It appears that “ Ruthe- 
nian" comes from the same root. meaning “red.” Upon immigrating to 
Amerlea, some refuse to acknowledge that they are Ruthenians, a name fas- 
tened upon them as a subject people. In some communities they are known 
as " Greeks" when they are of the United *“* Greek " Church, and thus distin- 
guished from the Roman Catholic Poles and Slovaks of the community. Of 
course there is not a true Greek among them. Some American districts con- 
fer still other names upon them, lumping them together with Magyars (see) 
and perhaps with all Slavs under the title “Huns” or “ Hunkies.” The 
* Ruthenian (Russniak)" column of our immigration tables apparently includes 
all Little Russians, although but few are reported as coming from Russia. It 
is to be understood that all who bear the foregoing names are of one “race.” 
They read one and the same language, which differs both from the White Rus- 
sian and from the Great or true Russian. The Ruthenian alphabet itself is an 
earlier form of the Russian. 

What has been said in the article on the Slavs and the Russians (see) ap- 
plies in general to the Little Russians or Ruthenians so far as concerns their 
physical qualities, their intellectual and emotional make-up, their civilization, 
and the notable increase in their immigration. But little need be repeated here 
except to make clear in what respects they differ from other Slavs. 

The Ruthenians are still more broad-headed than the Great Russians. This is 
taken to indicate a greater Tatar (Mongolian) admixture than is found among 
the latter, probably as does also the smaller nose, more scanty beard, and some- 
what darker complexion. While hardly so muscular as the Great Russians, they 
are slightly taller. 'They are perhaps less practical, solid, and persevering 
than their competitors of the north, and therefore have been less successful 
ns empire builders. But they often show a higher grade of intellfgence and 
taste, and once led the Russias in scientific work. Their literature and their 
early history warrant them in claiming that they are the true Russian race 
rather than the northern stock which has usurped the name and the rule—the 
Great Russians A large section of them have broken away from the Greek 
or Russian Church and have united with the Roman Catholic under a par- 
ticular dispensation which allows them peculiar features of the Greek service 
and a married clergy. Hence the name “ United Greek Church." 
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Although the Little Russians stand much closer to the Great Russians than do 
the Polish, Hebrew, Lithuanian, and German elements in Russia's population, 
nevertheless the use of their language has been discouraged and in a very 
reniote sense they are a subject people in Russia as well as in Austria. 

Their ethnical subdivisions and intermixtures are difficult to disentangle, as 
is the case with other Slavic peoples The Boikos evidently belong to the Red 
Russian division of the Ruthenians. They live in the Carpathians of Galicia 
and Bukowina. The Huzuls or Guzuls, a very broad-hended people of Buko- 
wina speaking a Red Russian dialect, have evidently grafted a Mongolian ele- 
ment upon the Ruthenian stock. This element may have come down from the 
extinct Uzes or Kumans (Tatars) who early penetrated this region, or it may 
be of Daco-Roumanian origin. The Huzuls are not friendly to the Boikos, their 
neighbors. The Touholtses, Ruthenians of Galicia, are very broad-headed like 
the Huzuls. The Little Russian stock is also found mixed with the Roumanian 
in the Pokutis and the Nistrovinians; with the Polish in the Belsans; and 
with the White Russian in the Poliechuks. 

The Cossacks of the Dnieper have been an important branch of the Little 
Russians historically.. The Zaparogs, named from their geographical position on 
the river, and the Chernomorishes are divisions of these. Little Russian popu- 
lations have often received names because of some natural location or social 
condition. Such are the Stepoviks (of the steppes), the Poliechuks (of the for- 
est), the Werchowinci (of the mountains), the Haiduks (or “ robbers”), and 
the Lemkes (so called because of their pronunciation). The last named, who 
live in the Beskids, call themselves “ Rusnaky," that is, Ruthenians, although 
tbey resemble the Slovaks in language and physical type. Finally, there 
are the self-explanatory geographical terms by which certain Little Russians 
are known, as the Bukowinians, the Galicians, the Ukrainians, and the Bugans, 
or dwellers on the Bug. The Bugans are also known as the Lapotniki and are 
of a distinct type. 

It must 1.0t be inferred that the majority of the inhabitants of Galicia, Buko- 
wina, and the Ukraine are Little Russians. In Galicia they are surpassed in 
numbers by the Poles; in Bukowina nearly equaled by the Roumanians. In 
each of those districts the Germans stand third in population, with 210,000 and 
160,000 souls, respectively. In the Ukraine many peoples are represented ; the 
Great Russians, the present masters of Little Russia; the Poles, its former 
masters; large colonies of Germans, with some Bohemians and more Bulga- 
rians; Tatar communities in the south; Roumanians annexed with their terri- 
tory on the southwest; and multitudes of Jews, besides Armenians, Greeks, 
and Gypsies everywhere. 

The Little Russians themselves are distributed geographically as follows: 


TABLE 17.—Distribution of Little Russians (Ruthenians). 
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Roughly speaking, one-half of Russia south of the latitude of Moscow 
and eastward along the Black Sea ns far as the Caucasus, the Kalmuks, and 
the Cossacks of the lower Don, is Little Russian. The race also covers all 
of eastern Austria—tbat is, Galícia and Bukowina—with,the exception of 
a small district about Cracow (Polish), and spreads, out far beyond the Car- 
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pathians into Hungary. Among the Slavic peoples their total population is 
second only to that of the Great Russians. During the fiscal years 1899 to 1910, 
incluslve, 147,375 Little Russians (or Ruthenians, as they are designated in 
immigration statistics) were admitted to the United States, and the race ranked 
sixteenth among all races in this regard. Of these, 144,710, or 98.2 per cent, 
came from Austria-Hungary, and only 1,084 from Russia, although, as will be 
noted from the preceding table, there are approximately 20,750.000 Little Rus- 
sians in Russia and only 3,700,000 in Austria and Hungary. Their large popu- 
lation makes it appear probable that the Little Russians will be more largely 
represented in the Slavic immigration of the future. 

SCANDINAVIAN (sometimes Norse), including the Norwegian, Danish, Swed- 
ish, and Icelandic races or peoples. The native, Teutonic, race or races of 
Scandinavia in the wider sense. The name “Scandinavia” is sometimes 
applied to the northern peninsula only—that is, to Norway and Sweden—but 
it is also properly applied to Denmark and Iceland. The Scandinavian is 
the most familiar in America of the older immigrant types from the continent 
of Europe, with the exception of the German; that is, it is the most numerously 
represented, especially in the North Central States. 

The definitions of the subdivisions of the Scandinavian group are self-evident, 
to wit, the Teutonic races of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland, respec- 
tively. The term “ Norse” is applied only to themselves by the Norwegians, 
who are called “Norsk” in their own language. But it is better justified in 
international usage as a name of the entire Scandinavian group of languages. 
The Old Norse, or the early language of Iceland, was the predecessor of all 
modern Seandinavian languages. It is hardly necessary to remind the reader 
that the term *“ Norsemen” or “ Northmen” was applied during the middle 
ages to the viking rovers of all these countries, who established dynasties in 
England, Russia, France (Normandy), and Sicily, settled Iceland, and without 
doubt preceded Columbus to America. Nor is it necessary to remind the student 
of ethnology that the Scandinavian is considered to be the purest type of one 
of the three great races of Europe as divided from a physieal point of view; 
that is, of the “ Northern" or “ Teutonic” race in contradistinction from the 
ne " and “Mediterranean” races farther south. (See Caucasian and 

ryan.) 

If races be divided merely by physical characters, all Scandinavians form 
8 homogeneous race more truly than any of the large populations or races 
south of them. The English, and especially the French and the German, are 
much more mixed in physical type. The typical Scandinavians average as the 
longest-headed and most purely blond, if not the tallest people of Europe. In 
height they appear to be surpassed only by the Scotch. Both the height and 
the cephalic index increase as we pass from Denmark to Sweden and from 
Sweden to Norway. The cephalie index in these countries rises in the order 
named from 77.8 to 78, then to 78.5; the height from 1.68 meters to 1.70 meters, 
and then to 1.72 meters. In English measures, the Norwegian average, the 
last named, is about 5 feet 8 inches, which the Scotch exceeds by one-half inch. 

It must be remembered tbat the small population of Lapps, 30,000, in northern 
Scandinavia is of entirely different race, the very opposite of the Scandinavian, : 
in fact, both in language and in physical type. The Lapps still speak a Mongol 
or Ugro-Finnic tongue—4gglutinative in structure, instead of inflected, as is 
the Aryan family of languages, to which the Scandinavian belongs. Physically 
the Lapps are very short and indicate in their dark features and extremely 
brond heads their Asiatic origin. Very little intermixture has taken place 
with this stock considering the length of time the Scandinavians and Lapps 
have lived in neighboring districts, unless a broader-headed and durker type of 
Norwegians found in the extreme southwest indicates an ancient influence of 
this sort. Ripley prefers to think it a survival of an early "Alpine" element 
from Central Europe. 

The character of the Norse element in America is well enough known to need 
no detalled description. In Norway the rate of illiteracy is the lowest in 
Europe. In religion the Scandinavians are Protestant almost to a man—over 
99 per cent, according to the censuses of these countries. 

m NORWEGIANS. 

The most difficult question that remains for discussion relates to the Nor- 
weglan race or people and language. Are the Norwegians to be considered a 
separate race or people from the Danes? Of course, as a nationality they are 
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different. In fact, there exists a separatist feeling among the three Scandi- 
navian nationalities which persists to a degree even in America. But the 
literary language of Norway and that of Denmark are generally supposed to 
be one and the same. As has been repeatedly explained (see Introductory. 
English, and German), this dictionary adopts the test of race which is followed 
in all national censuses, namely, that of language; and it was found in the 
case of the Dutch and the Flemish (see German) that only the literary lan- 
guages, and not a difference in spoken dialects, justified separating them from 
other '* Germans." 

A fair answer to the question just raised appears to be that the Norwegian 
can now be called, technically, a different race or people from the Danish, 
although this was not true a century ago. Of course, this is only an arbitrary 
distinction and is one of the most artificial distinctions we are called upon to 
make among the so-called European “races,” as determined by language or by 
any other standard. Physically, as already shown, the Norwegians and the 
Danes are, to a remarkable degree, homogeneous. Furthermore, so far as 
dialectal differences are concerned, there is no more reason for separating them 
from one another than for dividing the Norwegians themselves into different 
races. 

The fact is that from 1397 to 1814, when Norway regained her independence 
from Denmark, a modifled Danish was not only the literary language of Nor- 
way but was generally used in the cities and among the. educated classes. 
Since this date a new literary language, the “Dano-Norwegian.” has been 
rapidly developed at the hands of Norway's greatest litterateurs, including 
Ibsen. While this language is based upon the Danish formerly in use, it has 
incorporated 7,000 words from the Norwegian dialects, enough to suffice almost 
for a language. Indeed, other writers, like Aasen, insist on using only Nor- 
weglan dialect forms. The Norwegian may, therefore, in accordance with 
the language test, be considered a separate people. 

Norway has sent a larger per cent of its population to America than any 
other country excepting Ireland. Considering the smallness of its population, 
but little over 2,000,000, as compared with the 72,000,000 of Germans and 
40,000,000 of English, Scotch, and Irish, it has done its full share in populating 
America. Although Scandinavian immigration has greatly diminished in its 
relative rank since 1885, the United States census of 1900 gives 336,985 of the 
population as of Norwegian birth and 452,896 as children of parents born in 
Norway. Counting these two generations only, the Norwegian population of 
the United States is already more than one-third that of Norway. 


DANISH AND ICELANDIC. 


The two smallest in extent of the Scandinavian peoples may next be con- 
sidered, those of Denmark and her insular possession, Iceland. They are en- 
tirely different from each other in language, and therefore are distinct in race, 
according to the usual test. While Denmark gave its language in recent times 
to Norway, as has already been said, Iceland gave the Old Norse in written 
form to all Scandinavia. During that period of the northern literature, Nor- 
way took precedence of Denmark and of Sweden. The Sagas and the Eddas 
belonged in a sense to her as well as to Iceland and gave to Scandinavia the 
proud distinetion of bequeathing to posterity an older and more famous litera- 
ture than any of the German tongues farther south. 

The population of Iceland is purely Scandinavian, but is so small in numbers 
(about 80,000) as to be of no importance in immigration. Icelanders do, how- 
ever, come to the United States and also to Canada. In Denmark itself it is 
estimated that fully 97 per cent of the population is Danish, notwithstanding 
the closeness of its relations to Germany. On the other hand, there are at 
least 140,000 Danes living on the other side of the border in Germany. If one 
may contrast the three Scandinavian peoples in a slight degree, it might be said 
that the Norwegian is rather more of a democrat, slow, sturdy, and independent; 
the Swede, as he has been called, “the Parisian of the North; " and the Dane, 
the cosmopolite. 'The royal family of Denmark stands in extraordinary per- 
sonal relations with those of a number of European powers. Members of the 
family of the late King Christian are now rulers or consorts of rulers in 
several European countries. 
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8WEDISH. 


According to the language test the Swedes may be considered entirely distinct 
in race from the Danes and the Norwegians. Their language is so different that 
it can not be read by the Danes and Norwegians without some study. The 
Swedes have expanded in Europe more than their sister Scandinavians, For 
five hundred years Finland was ruled by Sweden. Although this rule ceased in 
1809, Swedish is still the language of the higher classes of Finns and 1s used 
in official and scientific publications in that country. Fully 350,000, or 13 per 
cent, of the population of Finland is Swedish to-day. The Finns themselves, as 
found in Finland, show a large admixture of Scandinavian blood, for they are 
Teutonic in physical type, rather than Ugric. (See Finnish.) While there is 
no doubt that they are Asiatic, Mongol, in origin, they are to-day of entirely 
different type from the Finns of eastern Russia, In America they are often 
taken to be Seandinavians, but are to be distinguished by their mother tongue, 
which is absolutely different from any Aryan language, agglutinative rather 
than inflected in type. 

The Scandinavian population of the world is about 13,000,000. Thelr approxi- 
mate distribution is shown in the following table: 


TABLE 18.—Scandinavian population and immigration, 





Immigration (1907). 
Country. Number. RN 
a 
Number 1,000. 
Population of— 
Denmark (1908) «i oe poss os 2, 605, 000 7,163 2.7 
Norway (1905)... o 4osead pps een Ele aS EE DL ER 2, 311,000 22, 043 9.5 
Sweden (19001) ers A rei 5,377,000 20, 534 3.8 
Scandinavians in— 
Finland (Swedes, 1900)........................................... 350, 000 
Bleswiek ( DaneS) ............ ..................................... 200, 000 
A DA 78, 000 
United States (estimated) ........................................ 2, 000, 000 
Elsewhere (ostimated)................. ........................... 79, 000 


It is interesting to note that the smallest of the continental Scandinavian 
peoples in numbers, the Norwegian, doubles or trebles each of the others in its 
rate of immigration. This rate, 9.5 per 1,000 of the population in 1907, 
although much lower than it was twenty years ago, was surpassed in the year 
mentioned only by the Slovak, Hebrew, Croatian and Slovenian, and the 
South Italian. The lrish, which had nearly the same rate, resembles it also 
in the large total immigration it has sent out of a very small population. The 
Scandinavians, taken together, stood twice as far down the list of immigrant 
races in their rate of 5 per 1,000 of population. In absolute numbers, Scandi- 
navian immigration is fifth in rank, 586,306 for the twelve years 1899-1910, 
being exceeded only by that from the much larger populations of the Germans, 
South Italians, and Poles, as also by the Hebrews. The English, Irish, and 
Scoteh taken separately rank below it. 

The Scandinavians differ from the British, naturally, in coming to the 
United States almost entirely to the neglect of the British colonies. It is 
probable that more Scandinavian farmers per year now emigrate from our own 
Northwestern States Into Canada than come direct to Canada from Europe. It 
is possible for the Scandinavian element to increase in future American immi- 
gration more than, for instance, the Irish, for there are 11,000,000 Scandi- 
navians in Europe as against only 4,500,000 Irish. 

SCOTCH (including Highland Scotch or Gaelic). A term applied (1) in the 
wider sense to both races of Scotland, the Celts of the north (Highlanders) and 
the Anglo-Saxons of the south (Lowlanders) ; (2) in a narrower sense, only to 
the Celtic race of Scotland, the Highland Scotch. Gaelic is another name for 
the latter. The word “ Scotch,” as a linguistic term, means the language spoken 
by Scotchmen. When unqualified it means the dialect of English spoken by the 
Lowland Scotch. Highland Scotch is a synonym for Scottish Gaelic, the most 
northern branch of the Celtic group of Aryan, or Indo-European languages 
(see). The words “ Scotch” or “Scotchmen,” used as terms of nationality, 
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include all citizens of Scotland, and therefore other peoples besides the High- 
land Scotch and the Lowland Scotch. “ Scots” is a synonym used in Scotland 
for Scotchmen generally. In deference to common usage this dictionary must 
deviate from the linguistic principle of classification elsewhere explained (see 
Introductory and English) and consider Scotch to include both the Highland 
and the Lowland Scotch. To avoid confusion, however, the term “ Highland 
Scotch ” will be generally used for the Celtic linguistic people of the Highlands 
und “ Lowland Scotch” for the English-speaking population of the Lowlands. 


HIGHLAND SCOTCH. 


The Highland Scotch langunge, the modern Erse or Gaelic, is said to be a 
much more modern language than Irish. These two Celtic tongues are said to 
differ from one another no more than the English of the Lowland Scotch does 
from ordinary English. Highland Scotch is meager in its literature and is fast 
losing ground as a speech. English is rapidly replacing it in commerce, in 
church services, in the schools, and even in the home. It is only in the most 
western part of Scotland and in the islands of.the Hebrides that Highland 
Scotch is still spoken by a majority of the population. 

There are partisan views as to the origin and racial affinities of the High- 
land Scotch. Some contend that they are descended from the ancient Cale- 
donian. Picts; others that they are the descendants of the so-called “ Scots" 
(Irish) who emigrated to Scotland from northern Ireland about the sixth cen- 
tury and gave their name and language to the new country as did the Angles 
to England. Perhaps the more reasonable view is that of the physical anthro- 
pologists, who say that the Highland Scotch are a mixed people, a product of 
Pict, Irish, and Scandinavian. The prevailing type, as among the Irish, is tall, 
long-headed, and harsh-featured. But there is a greater proportion of blonds, 
especially of the red-haired and freckle-faced type. Dark eyes, rare among the 
Irish, are quite common among the Highlanders. Contrary to the time-honored 
opinion of ethnologists of the linguistie school, physieal anthropologists now 
state that the “Celtic” or “Alpine” (see) physical type, one of the three great 
physieal divisions of the races of Europe, is rarely found in either Scotland or 
Ireland. Most of the brunette individuals found in these countries are long- 
headed and are thought to be representatives of the “ Southern" or “ Mediter- 
ranean " rather than of the broad-headed “Alpine” race. 

Geographically the Highland Scotch originally occupied the northern islands 
and all the territory north of the southern firths of Scotland, the firths of 
Clyde, and of Forth; that is, the territory north of the cities of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. But as Saxons and Danes pressed upon them from the south and 
Norwegians from the north they were driven into the Highlands of Scotland. 
These are generally understood to comprise all the territory northwest of a 
line drawn diagonally from the Clyde to Aberdeen on the eastern shore. This 
territory oceupies more than half the area of Scotland, but is sparsely settled. 
And even the entire eastern part of northern Scotland has become Anglicized. 
Only about 5 per cent of the people of Scotland ean now speak Gaelic, and of 
this small number, about one-half, or 112,000, live in three counties in the 
heart of the Highlands. Less than 500 persons of the Lowlands speak Gaelic 
only. Highland Scotch is practically extinct in the northern islands. 


LOWLAND SCOTCH AND NORTHERN ISLANDERS. 


The people of the Lowlands and of the northern islands bear certain re- 
semblances to each other. Both have been Teutonic in language for centuries. 
Both have been much modifled physically by Scandinavian elements Both 
now belong to the English people (see) linguistically. The term “ Lowland 
Scotch ” is a name given to the people of the Lowlands of Scotland. They 
speak a dialect of English known to every schoolboy through the ballads of 
Burns, It is closely related to the Northumberland dialect of the northern 
part of England, but contains more Celtie and Scandinavian elements. 

Physically the Lowland Scotch are very mixed, being descended chiefly from 
Scandinavians and Saxons, but also from Picts, Celtic-Scots, and Norman 
French. 'These various elements do not seem, however, to be as thoroughly 
amalgamated as in the case of the English. A type largely represented ap- 
proaches that of the Englishman, long-headed, with light eyes, and with hair 
varying from light brown, but taller, heavier, and more muscular. The fea- 
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tures are rounder and the cheek bones less prominent than those of the High- 
land Scotch. This Lowlander is the type sometimes pointed out as the one 
toward which the American people is evolving. The chief racial elements of 
the mixture have been much the same in either case. The Norse type also has 
many representatives. It is tall (the tallest of all Europe, over 5 feet 8 inches), 
very long-headed, with light eyes and hair flaxen or sand colored. This type 
is found not only in the Lowlands, but 18 predominant in the northern islands, 
the Shetlands, and the Orkneys. It is also found in the Hebrides. So thor- 
oughly did the Norwegians invade these islands that not only were they domi- 
nant there for centuries, but their language was ín use in the Hebrides from 
the eighth to the fourteenth century, when it was replaced by Gaelic, and still 
longer in the northern islands, where 1t survived until superseded by the Eng- 
lish, in the eighteenth century. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the English-speaking populations 
of Scotland now occupy the entire lowlands, the islands of Shetland and Orkney, 
and the northeasternmost county of Scotland. They are bounded on the west 
by the Highland Scotch and on the south by the Northumberland dialect of 
English. 'The population of this territory is about 3,850,000, practically all of 
whom except some 50,000 (Highland Scotch) are English linguistically. 

The Scotch, both Highlanders and Lowlanders, are too well known in other 
respects as American citizens to need further discussion here. Topographical 
conditions have had much to do in developing their differences, The Highlander, 
living in the unfertile mountains covered with rocks and heath and barren of 
mineral wealth, is given to sheep herding and cattle grazing. The Lowlander, 
having rich fields and mines of coal and iron. is an agriculturist, a miner, and 
a manufacturer. The population of his district is five times as dense as that of 
the Highlander. 

The population of Scotland in 1901 was 4,472,103. Outside of Scotland, the 
Scotch, using the term to include both Highlanders and Lowlanders, are found 
In eonsiderable numbers in Ulster province in Ireland (see Irish), in England, 
in the United States, and in the British colonies. There are 600,000 of the first 
and second generation only in the United States. Longstaff says that Canada is 
to a great extent a Scotch country. He estimated that there were (1881) about 
100.000 Scotch in Canada. In religion the Scotch are for the most part Protest- 
ants. There are about 400,000 Catholics. 

During the twelve years 1899-1910, 136,842 Scotch immigrants were admitted 
to the United States. This places them seventeenth on the list of immigrant 
races or peoples. Their rate of movement from Europe in 1907 was 4 per 1,000 
of the population of Scotland. This was nearly four times that of the English, 
but only about half that of the Irish or the Norwegian, whose rate of movement 
was the greatest of all northwestern European peoples, It was, however, less 
than one-fourth that of the races having the highest rate of movement, the 
Hebrew and the Slovak (18 per 1,000 of the population in 1907). 

SCOTCH-IRISH. (See /rish.) 

SERB, SRP, SORB, or SERBO-HORVATIAN. Same as Croatian (see). 

SERVIAN or SERB. Same as Croatian (see). A political and ecclesiastical 
division of the Serbo-Croatians. 

SICILIAN. Not the name of a race and not used by the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion. Any native or inhabitant of the island of Sicily. This is inhabited for 
the most part by South Italians, who speak a dialect peculiar to the island 
called “ Sicilian." The population is very mixed physically, being at bottom 
Ligurian or Iberic, but much modified by the many invading peoples, including 
even North Africans. 

The Sicilians are vivid in imagination, affable, and benevolent, but excitable, 
superstitious, and revengeful. Prior to 1860, when it became a part of United 
Italy, the island of Sicily was a part of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilles. It is 
now a compartimento of Italy. In 1901 Sicily had a population of 3,529,199, 
which was greater than that of any other compartimento except Lombardy. 

The population of Sicily, excepting about 15,000 Albanians, is Italian. About 
50,000 speak the Lombard dialect. The Albanians, locally known as “ Greci," 
speak their own language, and observe special religious rites. The Sicilians 
proper are nearly all Catholic. 

The population of the island is being rapidly depleted of its younger blood 
by voluntary emigration. As many as 100,000 in a single year have emigrated 
to the Americas. To what extent they are coming to the United States can not 
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be accurately determined, as they are listed as “ South Italian" in immigration 
statistics. Immigrants are not listed by provinces, 

SLAV (SCLAVE), SLAVIC, or SLAVONIC; sometimes wrongly called in the 
United States * Hun" (see Magyar). To be defined as that Aryan “race” or 
linguistic group which occupies the greater part of Russia and the Balkans. 
The Russian and the Polish (see) are its leading tongues. The Slavic, the 
Teutonic, and the Italic or * Latin ” are the three great stocks that furnish the 
most of the population of Europe as well as of our annual flood of immigrants. 
Of these three, the Slavic and the Italie have been rapidly replacing the Teu- 
tonie in American immigration, and the Slavic is perhaps the most significant 
for the future because of its great population. (See also Caucasian and Aryan 
and cf. Slovenian.) 

Physically, and perhaps temperamentally, the Slavs approach the Asiatic, or 
particularly the Tatar, more closely than do the peoples of western Europe. In 
language they are as truly Aryan as ourselves, Of course, languages do not 
fuse by interbreeding; physical races do. There is some truth in the old say- 
ing, “ Serateh a Russian and you find a Tartar,” especially if he come from 
southern Russia, where once lived the Mongol eonquerors of the Russias. Yet 
the common conception of the Slav as dreamy and impractical does not seem 
to fit with the greatness of the new nation which impresses the imagination of 
the beholder more than any other in Europe. The fact is that we do not know 
the Slav. Unfortunately the unlikeness of the language to those of western 
Europe, perhaps even the unfamiliarity of the alphabet used, has delayed the 
study of what must soon be regurded as one of the great languages and litera- 
tures of civilization. Its spread, like that of the Russian Empire, has been 
more rapid than that of any other In the present century. 

If the Slav be still backward in western ideas, appliances, and form of gov- 
ernment, it is nevertheless conceivable that the time is not far distant when he 
will stand in the lead. The race is still young. Its history is shorter than 
that of any other important people of Europe. 

AS to the Slavic temperament and character, it will no doubt be safest to 
generalize what has been said of the Russian by a Russian sociologist, Novicow. 
Roughly condensing a chapter into a paragraph, the Slav may be said to be 
inequable or changeable in mood and in effort—now exalted. now depressed, 
melancholy, and fntalistie. Much goes with this: Fanaticism in religion, care- 
lessness as to the business virtues of punctuality and often honesty, periods of 
besotted drunkenness among the peasantry, unexpected cruelty and ferocity in 
a generally placid and kind-hearted individual. 

It will conduce to a clearer comprehension of the many-sided Slavic stock 1f 
we first analyze it into the numerous *“*races” which comprise it. The follow- 
Ing classification is based upon that of Pypin: 


Classification of Slavic tongues. 


oscow. 
Great Russian...............- esee Novgorod. 
S 


iberian. 
White Russian. 
Ukranian. 


Little Russian (Ruthenian)......... {Galician 
Carpath 


Eastern and Southern Di-} Bulgarian................ Old Bul arian (Church Slavonic). 
vision. New Bulgarian. 


Servian. 
Serbo-Croatian........... Croatian. 
Dalmatian. 


Syrmian. 
Slovenian................ Carinthian. 

Styrian. 

Tsekh. 


ed a 
Great Po 
Western Division........ Polish................... Silesian. 
—— 
r Lusatian. 
Lusatian (Sorb)......... — Lusatian. 
Polabish................. Polabish (extinct). 
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Many variations from this scheme might be cited. We should recall first of 
all the system adopted for practical reasons by the United States Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization. In it the Serbo-Croation group is increased 
by the Bosnian and the Herzegovinian, which are counted together with the 
Dalmatian, and by the Montenegrin, which is put with the Bulgarian and the 
Servian into one column. ‘The Croatians and the Sloveniaus are counted to- 
gether. Instead of “ Bohemian” as a group name, the Bureau uses ‘ Czech,” 
and in this it has good scientific support. Serbo-Croatian is called by Miklosich 
" Serbo-Horvatian," which illustrates the identity of Croatian and Horvatian. 
* Macedonian " is recognized by others as a dialect of Bulgarian. * Wend” is 
another name for Lusatian. 

All these languages are said to be more closely related to one another than 
are the Teutonic tongues. Difficulties have been made in their mutual study 
by the use of three different alphabets—the Roman, the Cyrillic, and the Glago- 
litie. The Cyrillic, which is a modified, or more properly a mutilated, Greek 
alphabet, is used by the largest population, namely, by the Russians, the Bul- 
garians, and the Servians, or at least by those Servians who belong to the 
Greek Church. The alphabet question is mainly a question of religion. The 
use of the Glagolitic has been encouraged by the Catholic Church in the Catholic 
parts of Servia, Croatia, and Dalmatia. It is said to be now used only in the 
liturgical writings of the Dalmatians. While this alphabet is losing ground, the 
use of the Roman is increasing. The Poles and the Bohemians have always 
used the latter. 

The foregoing classification is of Slavic languages, not of physical races. 
The Bulgarians belong there only by adoption. They are mainly of a Mongol 
or “ Turanian ” stock which borrowed a Slavic tongue. Just the opposite is 
the case of the Roumanians (see) or *“ Moldo-Wallachians,” who are mainly 
Slavs by blood but Latinized in speech. 

Turning to the physical characteristics of the Slavs, it is found that there is 
not, properly speaking, a Slavic race. The “Alpine” type predominates; that 
is, the broad-headed, brunette type, which extends westward from Asia through 
the uplands of Central Europe. We find this type accentuated as we proceed 
from north to south in Russia. Deniker, with his more minute classification, 
says that no fewer than five European races are represented among the Slavs, 
besides Turkic and Urgic or Mongolian elements. These are the.fair, but 
broad-headed and short, “Eastern” and “ Vistulan” races, in Poland and 
White Russia especially; the dark, very broad-headed, and short * Cevenole ” 
peoples among the Little Russians of the south, the Slovaks, and some Great 
Russians; and the taller, but still dark and broad-headed “Adriatic” and 
* Sub-Adriatic" races amongst the southwestern Slavs or Serbo-Croatians and 
some Czechs and Ruthenians. In the northwest the Russians have been modi- 
fled by the blond or Teutonized Finns, in the northeast by the dark Finns, and 
lu the southeast by the Tatars; but all such alike are broad-headed Mongolians 
in origin. With the exception of these Asiatic remnants and the related Mag- 
yars and Turks, and the Greeks, all of Europe east of Germany is filled with 
Slavs. They occupy more than one-half of the continent of Europe. 

All these peoples of eastern and southern Europe, including the Greeks and 
the Italians, are the ones that give character to the immigration of to-day, as 
contrasted with the northern Teutonic and Celtic stocks that characterized it up 
to the eighties. All are different in temperament and civilization from our- 
selves and this difference is accentuated as we go south. Statistics hnve been 
given in the article Caucasian which compare Slavic immigration with that of 
the Teutonic and Italic races and throw into startling relief its changed charac- 
ter. Of the total immigration to the United States about one-fourth 1s now 
Slavic, over one-third comes from eastern Europe, over three-fourths comes from 
eastern and southern Europe. 

It only need be added here that the Slavic race numbers over 125,000,000 as 
against about 130,000,000 of the 'Teutonic race (including Great Britain) and 
110,000,000 Greco-Latins. 

It is interesting to note that the Western and Southern Slavs and those 
associated politically with them—the Hebrews, Magyars, Lithuanians, and 
Finns—are making their descent upon America at the most rapid rate per 1,000 
of population. All these emigrating multitudes are subject peoples, unless 
we except -the Magyars, who have fallen at least into economic subjection 
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to their landlords. The Great Russian and the Hebrews, standing at the 
two extremes politically in Russia, are found also at the two extremes as to 
rate of immigration to the United States. During the twelve years ending June 
30, 1910, Hebrews from Europe came to the United States at the rate of 11 per 
1,000 of population, while the rate of immigration among the Great Russians 
was less than 1 per 10,000 of population. Compared with the regularity of 
migration among the Slavs, the remaining immigrant peoples of Europe show 
great dissimilarity in thelr rate of movement. (See table, page 214.) 

SLOVAK (called Totok, that is, “Slavs,” by Hungarian Magyars). The 
easternmost division of the Czechish-speaking peoples; the “race” occupying 
practically all of northern Hungary excepting the Ruthenian territory in the 
northeast; also densely settled in southeastern Moravia. A small population, 
but of considerable interest to America, since in their rate of immigration they 
outrun any other race or people. 

* Slovakland" is a political dream and probably an unrealizable one. Un- 
like Bohemia or Moravia it has no definite boundaries. In physical type, also, 
no dividing line can be drawn between the Slovaks and the Moravians. Even in 
language it 1s often claimed that Slovaks speak only a dialect of Bohemian. 
It is only in their social and political condition that they are sharply distin- 
guished from their Czech brothers on the west. Properly speaking,'they are 
hardly a distinct “race” even in the sense in which the Germans and the Dutch 
of Holland are different races. They are merely those Moravians who were 
conquered by Hungary, says Colquhoun. 

Much of what has been said in the article Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) 
applies here and need not be repeated at length. As there indicated, the eastern 
Czechs, Including the Slovaks, are among the broadest-headed of all the peoples 
of Europe, not excepting the Asiatic Tatars and Turks. They are of medium 
stature, some rather low; but they are well built, and, like most Slavs, make 
excellent farmers. In their own country most are engaged in agriculture and 
herding. 

There is much difference of opinion on the subject of their language. Here, 
as is often the case, scientific discussions have been influenced by religious and 
political considerations, it being denied in some quarters that the Slovaks are 
Bohemians or even Czechs. On the other hand, Protestant leaders, and philolo- 
gists, even, have claimed that Slovak is merely Old Bohemian and have urged 
the use of Bohemian as the sole written language. To this day, it is said, the 
Rible has not been translated into any purely Slovak dialect. The connection 
of the Slovak Protestants, that is, of one-fourth of the population, with the 
Moravian and Bohemian Brethren is, therefore, close. On the other hand, 
Catholic writers have urged the literary development of various dialects spoken 
by the Slovaks. One fact is clear, that Slovak, as a distinct written language 
and literature, is not 50 years old. Even to this day where the population is 
uniformly Slovak, that is, over the western border in Moravia, Slovaks are 
taught only Bohemian in the schools, and all of the people use it in reading and 
writing. 

In the Slovak districts of Hungary the Magyars have attempted to replace 
this Slavic tongue, distantly related to our own, with one of Asiatic or Mongol 
origin, agglutinative, totally different in type, the Magyar. Here, in three- 
fourths of the elementary schools, Magyar is taught; in one-half of them Magyar 
alone. One-eighth only of the schools of * Slovakland ” are conducted entirely 
in the Slovak tongue. In the 200 or more higher schools the use of the Slovak 
tongue, even as a medium of conversation, is still more restricted. Forty per 
cent of the population of North Hungary are counted as Magyars because they 
use that language. The Slovaks say that in this way the census misrepresents 
their actual number. 

Among a people so long and so largely deprived of a written language of 
their own, there is not only an extraordinary degree of illiteracy—50 per cent— 
but a great divergence of spoken dialects. To an unusual extent these dialects 
are modified by surrounding languages of the most opposite type. Thus we 
find in the west, Moravian-Slovak ; in the north, Polish-Slovak, sometimes called 
Sotak; and in the east, Ruthenian-Slovak; all purely Slavic. But in the west, 
on the border of Austria, one finds the German-Slovak, a more heterogeneous 
composition, and in the south even Magyar-Slovak. These names indicate what 
languages border on the Slovak country. The Serbo-Slavic dialect is not so 
easily explained. Safarik, a competent linguist, although ultrapatriotic, finds 
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three chief groups of dialects: (1) The pure Slovak, (2) the Mora vian-Slovak, 
and (3) the Polish-Slovak. He includes among Slovak dialects not only the 
Trpak, the Krekach, and the Zahorak, but the Hanak, the Walach, and the 
Podhorak of Moravia. (See article Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) for these 
dialects and for a general view of Slovaks themselves in their linguistic rela- 
tions.) Serres, an older writer, gives the name of Charvats to the “ Slovaks 
of Moravia," including the Walachs, who, in turn, include the Chorobats and 
the Kopaniczars. As explained in the article on the Bohemians and Moravians, 
these Walachs are considered, on the authority of Czórnig, to be Moravians. 
The Charvats and Chorobats of Serres are probably fragments of the old Khro- 
vats, or Carpaths, that is, “ mountaineers,” from whom the modern Croatians 
(see) derive their name. 

In civilization “ Slovakland" lies, as it does linguistically, between the east 
and the west of Europe—between the Teutonic and the Slavice worlds. Its 
culture 18 rather primitive. Less advanced than Bohemia, its people partake 
of some of the solid qualities of that admirable branch of Western Slavs. They 
are industrious, but they are desperately poor, partly because of the character 
of their mountain home. In fact they have been called the poorest people of 
Europe. 

Their rate of immigration, 18 per 1,000 of the Slovak population ín 1907, sur- 
passed even that of the Hebrews and was double that of any other race or 
people excepting the Croatian-Slovenian group (13 per 1,000) and the South 
Italian (12 per 1,000) and treble that of most Slavic peoples, although the last 
named are now among the chief contributors to the movemeut of population 
from Europe to the United States. Like the Irish population, however, the 
number of Slovaks that remain in the old country is small. They can not long 
continue coming at the present rate. There are less than 3,000,000 Slovaks in 
all, only 2.000,000 in Hungary, according to a census that is accused of par- 
tiality. The population is smaller than that of the Irish or the Flemish, per- 
haps nearly half that of Holland. There are said to be already one-fourth as 
many Slovaks in the United States as in Europe. 

Slovak emigration affects its own country more than it does America. As in 
Italy, some villages are becoming depopulated; others are living lurgely on 
American money. In places wages have increased 100 per cent, And, finally, 
the Hungarian Government is taking steps to regulate, if not to restrict, the 
exodus. During the twelve years 1899-1910, 377.527 Slovaks were admitted to 
the United States. Although so small a people, the Slovak stands only eighth 
down the list as regards the total number of immigrants. (See article Bo- 
hemian and Moravian for other details, especially Slovak population statistics.) 

SLOVENIAN; called also, in part, Krainer and Carinthian (Khorutan); by 
Germans, Wind or Wend; and by Magyars sometimes, but wrongly, Vandal; 
also sometimes called, together with the Croatian (see), Illyrian. The western- 
most branch of the Southern or Balkan Slavs; located in southern Austria be- 
tween Hungary and the Adriatic, especially in the province of Carniola (Ger. 
Krain). The Slovenians or Southern Winds are, with the exception of the 
Northern Wends of Germany, the smallest “race” in numbers of the Slavic 
(Slavonic) division of Aryan peoples, and are therefore of little consequence in 
American immigration although their rate of Immigration is high. 

There is considerable confusion of thought concerning the above terms and 
the relation of the Slovenians to other Slavs, In the first place, the Slovenians 
are not to be confounded with the Slovaks, an entirely different people. They 
are separated from the latter by the Magyars, the Slovenians living southwest 
of Hungary between the Magyars and the Adriatic, while the Slovaks live on 
the northern border of Hungary. In language they belong to different branches 
of the Slavs—the Slovenians to the Southern Division, with the Servians and 
the Croatians, and the Slovaks to the Western Division, with the Poles and the 
Bohemians. 

In America Slovenians are sometimes called Slavonians under the mistaken 
impression that they come from the neighboring province of Slavonia. The 
word Slavonian may be used in two senses. It may mean any inhabitant of 
Slavonia, but it is then a political term, denoting nationality, not an ethno- 
graphical term denoting race; and the Slavonians in this sense are Serbo- 
Croatians (see Croatian), not Slovenians, although closely related to the latter. 
In the second and more usual sense, Slavonian is the equivalent of Slavic, and 
refers to the great race of eastern Europe of which the Russians and the Poles 
are the northern branches and the Slovenians, Servians, and Bulgarians are 
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the southern divisions. Of course, the words Slovenian, Slavonian, Slovak, and 
Slav all come from the same early name of the Slavic race. But the Slovenians 
are by no means to be taken as the best modern representatives of that race, 
although they claim to be one of the first branches of it to be introduced to 
western civilization in the middle ages. 

It is, at the least, confusing to call the Slovenians Winds or Wends, as some 
scientific writers do. For this word is generally used to designate a distinct 
people of the Slavic group which belongs, with the Poles, to the Western Divi- 
sion, not to the Southern, as the Slovenian does. The Wend population is found 
only in Germany, where it is also called the Sorb, or, from its location, the 
Lusatian. It has dwindled to only a fragment. It is, of course, not Serb, that 
ig Servian. The name Illyrian is a still greater misnomer, although used in 
the last century by the Slavs themselves in this region. The name comes from 
that of the ancient province of Illyria and was given great vogue under Napo- 
leon, when the national spirit of the Slovenians, in union with the Croatians 
and the Dalmatians, received a great impetus. An older name, Corutani, corre- 
sponds to that of a modern province of Austria, Carinthia, which is now more 
German than Slovenian. In like manner the geographical or provincial name, 
Istrian, signifies an Italian more often than a Slovenian. Krain, as the Aus- 
trians call Carniola, is the only true Slovenian province. Except in southern 
Styria, Styrian, like Carinthian, means one of German descent. 

These provinces are the only ones in Austria that can be called Slovenian 
even in part, if we except a small district which centers in Goriz, on the Gulf 
of Istria, at the head of the Adriatic Sea. Here also the Slovenians extend 
slightly over the border into Italy, as they do on the east somewhat into Hun- 
gary. Altogether the Slovenian territory is not over 150 miles in length by 100 
in breadth. The only considerable linguistic “island ” in it 1s that of the 
ple a curious German stock in southern Carniola near the Croatian 

rder. 

To sum up, the Slovenian territory is bounded on the north by the German 
of Austria, and on the south by the Croatian, while it.touches the Magyar on 
the east and the Italian on the west, or, rather, its sister language, the Ladin 
of Friuli. In this territory. mainly Austrian, Slovenian is spoken by about a 
third of the population. German predominates in Carinthia and Styria, but 
in the central province of the Slovenians, Carniola, Slovenian is spoken by 
95 per cent of the population. It is the language of only 32,000 inhabitants of 
northern Italy and of 95,000 in Hungary. 

The linguistic position of the Slovenian is probably evident from the fore- 
going. Its nearest relative is the Serbo-Croatian speech. Together they con- 
stitute the Southern Division of the Slavic. Although distinct, they shade 
into each other on the border. Thus the language of a large portion of western 
Croatia, called the “ Provincial,” is considered by some to be Croatian, by 
others Sloveno-Croatian. The dialects of the Slovenian are numerous, and 
are differently named by different writers. Those spoken by the largest num- 
ber are the literary dialect of the Krainer, of Carniola, together with the 
Gorenci and the Dolenci; next, the dialects of the so-called Winds, eight in 
number, found in Styria. Then come the dialects of the smaller Istrian groups, 
the Berkins, Savrins, and Polks, and those of the so-called “ Vandals” of 
Hungary. The Resian 1s spoken on the Italian border. 

In physique the Slovenians mediate between the Germans north of them 
and the Croatians on the south. Perhaps the tall, broad-headed, and dark 
type to which the most of them belong should be called “ Illyric," rather than 
Slavic. Deniker gives it a separate name, the “Adriatic.” Broad-headed as the 
Slavs, the Illyrians are of greater stature than the latter. Their features often 
suggest an anclent Mongol element. 

Notwithstanding their position on the western Slavic vanguard, the Slo- 
venians have not attained so high a development as have the Bohemians or 
the Poles, perhaps because they are weaker and have had a greater burden to 
share with the Serbo-Croatian in the struggle against the Turk. Their litera- 
ture has been overshadowed by that of the greater body of Serbo-Croatians. 
Being Catholics, they use the Roman alphabet, like the Croatians, not the 
Cyrillic of the Orthodox Servians. In early days they were quite unique in 
the use of the Glagolitic letters, which were somewhat like the Cyrillic or 
Russian. 

Perhaps the Slovenians are more distinct in character and custom than they 
are in physique. One of their marked traits 1s sociability, which leads them to 
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reside in villages more than on separate farms. They are said to have become 
Germanized and denationalized more rapidly than any other Slavic people of 
Austria. Even the use of the spoken Slovenian has been largely exchanged for 
German. Literature and science are at a low ebb. The population of about 
1,200,000 is one of the smallest in Europe, less than one-third that of Bohemia 
or one-fifth that of Holland. 

The rate of Slovenian immigration to the United States is probably very 
high, even for a subject Slav people. It can not be measured exactly, because 
in immigration statistics the Slovenians are counted with Croatians. Together 
the Slovenians and Croatians sent 335,543 Immigrants to the United States In 
the twelve years 1899-1910, placing them eleventh on the list of immigrant races 
or peoples. (See Croatian for further discussion.) Measured by the rate per 
1,000 of population, the immigration rate of the Slovenians with the Croatians 
(13, in 1907) was surpassed only by that of the Slovaks and the Hebrews. 

SOUTH ITALIAN. (See Italian.) 

SPANISH. The principal people of Spain, a branch of the Romance group of 
the Aryan family; in general usage and in the practice of the Bureau of Immi- 
gration, the people of Spain and their descendants of pure blood in other coun- 
tries, with the exception of the Spanish Americans, Mexicans, West Indians, and 
Cubans (see these). Even Basques and Moors who have lived in Spain a long 
time are considered as Spanish for convenience. The national language, Span- 
ish, is native to only a part of the Kingdom of Spain. Other native languages 
spoken by considerable numbers in Spain are the Basque, the Catalan, and a 
dialect of the Portuguese. As an ethnic group the people of Spain present a 
remarkable unity. They are descended from the ancient Celt-Iberians, with 
considerable infusion of other stocks, including perhaps even Teutonic elements 
(Visigothic) dating back to the middle ages. They resemble the South Italians 
in head form and in many psychical] characters. They are for the most part 
Catholic in religion. 

The term * Spanish language" may be used in a broad or generic sense to 
include several closely related native dialects of Spain—Castilian, Asturian, 
Leonese, Aragonese, and Andalusian. In a restricted sense it is the Castilian 
dialect which has been crystallized in literary form and is the cultured and 
court language of Spain. It is considered to be more closely related to Latin 
than is Italian, but contains a number of Teutonic and Moorish elements. It is 
the native language throughout Spain, with the exception of a narrow strip on 
the eastern coast (Catalan), the small Basque provinces in the north, and the 
provinces lying north of Portugal. It is the prevailing language in Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Central America, and the countries of South America, excepting Brazil, and 
among the cultured in the Philippines. In these islands, however, it is being 
rapidly replaced by English. It is estimated that Spanish is the mother tongue 
of about 50,000,000 persons, more than two-thirds of whom live outside of Spain. 

Of the other linguistic groups of Spain, the Basques, although smallest in 
numbers (500,000), are perhaps the most interesting. They are one of the most 
ancient stocks in Europe, if not the most isolated. They occupy a small district 
in the northern part of Spain in the Pyrenees on the French border. They 
speak a non-Aryan tongue totally different from any other in Europe. Although 
once thought to be related to the Mongolian Finnish, their language is now 
known to resemble the Berber of North Africa. They present a peculiar face 
form, very wide at the temples and narrow at the chin. 

The Galicians and the Catalans have much larger populations. The former, 
also called “ Gallegos,” live in the provinces in the northwestern part of Spain 
north of Portugal. They speak a dialect of Portuguese (see) which is quite 
closely related to Spanish. Even Portuguese was once considered a dialect of 
Spanish, although it has now attained recognition as an independent idiom. 
The population of the Galician provinces is about 2,000,000. The Catalans 
occupy & Narrow strip along the eastern coast of Spain and the Balearic Isles. 
Their language is unintelligible to the Castilian-speaking peasants. It is con- 
sidered by some to be a separate Romance tongue on an equal with Spanish and 
Provencal, by others as an offshoot of the latter, which it resembles much more 
than it does Castilian, the neighboring dialect of Spanish. It has quite a rich 
literature of its own which is especially fostered by the people of Barcelona. It 
is the language of over 3,500,000 persons of eastern Spain and the Balearic 
Isles. The Moors (60,000) and the Gypsies (50,000) are scattered throughout 
Spain and are comparatively unimportant. The total population of Spain is 
nearly 20,000,000. 
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Physicaly the Castilians, Catalans, Galiclans, and even Basques and Moors, 
of Spain, are quite homogeneous. "The entire Iberian Peninsula is, in fact, one 
of the most uniform in physical type of any large region in Europe. The head 
form of the people of to-day is apparently that of their prehistoric ancestors, 
the ancient Iberians. They are among the most long-headed of all Europe. 
They resemble the South Italians more than the French, but are taller and less 
brunette than the former. The Cutalans are the tallest of Spaniards aud the 
Galicians are the heaviest. The typical Spaniard is long-headed, of medium 
stature (average, 5 feet 5 inches), rather brunette, and spare. Ripley places 
him in the “ Mediterranean ” group along with the South Italian, the Greek, and 
the Berber of North Africa. The Spanish are put in the * Iberic division" by 
the Bureau of Immigration. 

The Spanish have long been an emigrating and colonizing people, but seem to 
have reached their zenith in this direction. Less than 100,000 emigrate an- 
nually. Most of these go to Spanish-speaking countries. Immigration to the 
United States from Spain has never been large, only about 69,000 for the entire 
period 1819-1910. A total of 51,051 immigrants of the Spanish race were ad- 
mitted during the twelve years 1899-1910, but a large proportion came from 
Spanish-America. Immigration from Spaín to the United States has increased 
somewhat since the Spanish-American war; 5,784 persons from Spain were 
admitted in 1907, while before the war the number rarely reached 1,000 
annually. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN. Defined by the Bureau of Immigration, * the people 
of Central and South America of Spanish descent." ‘Those of Negro or of 
Indian descent are listed separately, as are also Mexicans, West Indians, and 
Cubans (see). The definition apparently excludes the chief people of Brazil, 
the Portuguese, as it does the Italians, Germans, and the like, of all South 
American countries. Like other terms applied to immigrants from the Ameri- 
cas, it does not connote, strietly speaking, a race, but a geographical subdivision 
set apart for practical eonvenience. The race, of course, is Spanish (see), 
although the language may have changed, as in Brazil, to Portuguese. 

An extended discussion of the Spanish-American people is unnecessary, as 
their immigration to the United States is small, only 10,669 in the twelve years 
1899-1910. 

SWEDISH. (See Scandinavian.) 

SWISS. The term Swiss simply means a native or inhabitant of Switzerland. 
It bas no significance as to race. There is no Swiss race in the sense in which 
we use the terms Frenchman, German, Italian, but only a Swiss nation. The 
Swiss are represented by four linguistic groups, one Teutonic (German) and 
three Italic (French, Italian, and Romansh.) Two-thirds of the population of 
Switzerland are German, about one-fourth are French, and only one-fifteenth 
are Italian. Besides these large populations of German, French, and Italian 
there are about 40,000 Romansh. The total population of Switzerland is 
3,465,000. The Romansh live in the sequestered valleys of the canton of 
Grisons, the Italians in the valleys of the Ticino, and the French in the western 
part of Switzerland. In the greater part of Switzerland the speech is German. 
About two-fifths of the Swiss are Catholics and three-fifths Protestants. 

SYRIAN (not SIRYAN). The native Aramaic race or people of Syria. Not 
Arabian, although practically all Syrians to-day speak Arabic and a considerable 
part of the present population of Syria is Arabian. Most often distinguished 
from Arabs by their religion, Syrian immigrants generally being Christians, 
although many of their kinsmen in Syria are Mohammedan. The influence of 
American missionaries and schools in Syria evidently explains in part why our 
immigration from that country is of Syrians rather than of Arabs. Physically 
the modern Syrians are of mixed Syrian, Arabian, and even Jewish blood. 
They belong to the Semitic branch of the Caucasian race, thus widely differing 
from their rulers, the Turks (see), who are in origin Mongolian. 

Linguistically they are not so closely related to the Aryans or Indo-Europeans 
as are their fellow-subjects of Turkey, the Armenians. Their ancient language, 
the Syriac, a form of the Eastern Aramaic, has Hebrew for its nearest relative. 
A little more distant is the Arabic tongue. Even the Abyssinian speech is 
more closely related to it than is the ancient Assyrian, with which it is some- 
times confounded. These, with the Coptic dialects of Egypt, are the chief 
languages of the non-Aryan, Hamitic-Semitic stock of Syria. Chaldee, Chaldaic, 
and Syro-Chaldaic are other names applied to the form of this language which 
was spoken by Christ and His disciples. The Neo-Syriac, Palmyrene, and 
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Nabatean dialects are said to be the only modern forms of the Aramaic, and 
are spoken by only a small population of villagers under the stimulus of mis- 
sionary zeal. These reside for the most part east of the main population of 
Syria. 

Syria is an ancient rather than a modern term, although used, in a narrower 
sense, by the Turkish Government. It properly comprises all the region lying 
between the eastern end of the Mediterranean and the desert and is about 430 
miles long by 100 wide. Palestine constitutes only one-tenth of it. Of the 
3,000,000 (estimated) population of Syria, the Syrians probably outnumber the 
Arabs, Turks, and Jews, although there are more Mohammedans than Christians 
in Syria. The Christians number 900,000. 'Fhe population of Palestine, 800,000, 
consists mainly of Arabs, notwithstanding the recent colonization of Jews in 
the Holy Land. 

Among other inhabitants of Syria closely related to the Syrians, if not of 
the same blood, are descendants of the Phenicians, inhabitants of the coast 
districts; the Maronites, Christians of the Lebanon; the Druses, half pagan 
and unfriendly neighbors of the Maronites; and the Nusarieh or Ansarieh, 
descendants of the Nazariní, who are called Fellahin in Syria, and who do 
not seem to be orthodox in their Mohammedanism. 

The total Syrian immigration to the United States for the twelve years 1899- 
1910, was 56,909. The race stands twenty-fifth in rank among immigrant 
peoples. 

TEUTONIC. A great branch of the Aryan (see) family of languages and 
** races," including all those of northwestern Europe excepting the Celtic (see). 
Its many subdivisions are shown in the following table from Keane, with the 
exception of Dutch and Flemish, which are variously classed as Low Frankish 
or Low Saxon: 
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TURKISH. In the narrow sense, the people now dominant in Turkey ; calied 
by themselves “ Osmanlis,” that is, Ottomans. Immigration statistics are to 
be understood in this popular sense of the word, although some ethnologists 
define the word “ Turkic” in a much broader sense to include all the Tataric 
group of the Sibiric branch of the Mongolian division of mankind. In this 
sense it includes not only the Osmanlis of Turkey, but other peoples of eastern 
Russia, such as the Tatars, the Kirghiz-Kazaks, and the Turkomans, and also 
the older relatives of this- group stretching across Asia from Turkey to central 
Siberia, such as the Yakuts. While we apply the name “Turks” only to the 
Osmanlis, they themselves apply it only to provincials; and we do not apply it 
to the Tatars, although the latter call themselves “ Türki.” With all the fore 
golng may be combined the Lapps, Finns, Magyars, and other non-Caucasian 
Europeans to make up the larger group variously known as the “ Finno-Tatar,” 
the “Turanian,” or the “ Ural-Altaic." 

The linguistic relationship of all these peoples 1s much closer to-day than 
the physical. The languages are agglutinative, like the Japanese, not inflected 
like the speech of the Arabs, Syrians, Armenians, and Hebrews subject to 
Turkey. Physically and in culture the Turks have become Europeanized, 
though to a less degree than the related Finns and Magyars. Instead of be- 
coming blond, as the Finns, they have approached the brunette type of southern 
Europe, probably in part through their frequent intermarriages with the Cir- 
cassian and other Mohammedan peoples of the Caucasus. In fact, to-day they 
are not so much Turkish by blood as Arabian, Circassian, Persian, Armenian, 
Greek, and Slavic. 'They prefer to be considered as Arabo-Persian in culture 
rather than as Turkish. In religion they are almost universally Mohammedan. 
They are not included in one of the five grand divisions of the Bureau of Im- 
migration, but are put under the term “All others,” along with the Magyars 
and Armenians We may put under the term “All others” also the Tataric 
peoples of eastern Russia and other races of the Caucasus, who are rarely found 
among our immigrants. (See Russian.) 

The Turks are in the minority in their own country, especially in the Euro- 
pean part of Turkey, where the Turks, Greeks, Albanians, and “ Slavs” (Bul- 
garians and Servians) are said by some writers to be found in nearly equal 
parts. The first three named have been estimated to constitute 70 per cent of 
the population. No census of Turkey has ever been taken. The following esti- 
mates are compiled from various sources. The entire Ottoman Empire, ex- 
cluding states practically independent, has a population of about 24,000,000. 
Of these, 10,000,000 are Turks. In European Turkey, 1,500,000 out of a popula- 
tion of 6,000,000 are Turks. Here they are without doubt decreasing in num- 
bers. In Macedonia, the geographical center of European 'Turkey, the Turks 
number about 500,000 out of a population of 2,200,000, Of the latter number, 
however, only about 1,300,000 are Christians. In the capital itself, Constanti- 
nople, the Turks constitute only about one-half of the population of 1,200,000. 
In Turkey in Asia, on the other hand, the Turkish race 1s in the majority. The 
Mohammedans number perhaps 10,000,000 in a total population of 13,000,000 1n 
Asiatic Turkey and Armenia. There are about 500,000 Turks in Bulgaria out 
of a total population of 4,000,000. The Mohammedan population of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina— 550,000 out of a total of 1,600,000—is mainly Slavic rather than 
Turkish. In Servia and Greece there is practically no Turkish population. 

Only 12,954 Turkish immigrants were admitted to the United States in the 
twelve years 1899-1910. Only about 1 out of 5 of our Turkish immigrants 
comes from Turkey in Europe. Occasionally an immigrant from Turkey insists 
that he is a Macedonian rather than a Turk, Bulgarian, Greek, or Albanian; 
he may be a Tsintsar, Vlach, or Aromuni, names applied to those who speak a 
Macedonian dialect of the Roumanian. The Tsintsars number about 90,000, of 
whom about 3,000 are Mohammedans. 

WELSH. The principal people of Wales; linguistically, a division of the 
Cymric branch of the Celtic group of Aryans (see); physically, a mixed race. 
The term * Welsh ” is also used to mean any native or naturalized inhabitant 
of Wales, but thus used it is a term of nationality, not an ethnical one. 

The Welsh language is the most important member of the Cymric division of 
Celtic tongues (see). It is an ancient and distinct tongue so far as history 
carries us, and since the eighth century has had a literature nearly, if not quite, 
as rich as that of the Irish, which is the most important division of the other 
branch of Celtic tongues. the G:elic. In modern literature the Welsh excels all 
other Celtic languages, for there are several quarterlies, monthlies, and weeklies 
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printed in it, some of which have thousands of subscribers. It is the fireside 
speech of nearly half the population of Wales, and is used in the churches and 
the church schools. The Welsh eisteddfod, or musical and literary meeting, is 
very popular, not only in Wales, but in large Welsh colonies in the United States 
and in Australia. Nevertheless, the Welsh language, like all other Celtic tongues, 
is losing ground. Its nearest kinsman, the Cornish, became extinct a little over 
a century ago. Ravenstein says that 70 per cent of the population of Wales 
for 1871 could speak Welsh. The census of 1901 shows only about 50 per cent 
of the population able to speak Welsh. 

Yet, as compared with other Celtic tongues, Welsh is still quite vigorous. 
For, while less than 1 per cent of the populations of Scotland and Ireland can 
speak a Celtic tongue only, 15 per cent of the population of Wales speak Welsh 
only. Only in Brittany, France, is another Celtic language, the Breton, so ex- 
tensively used. 

Physically, the Welsh are anything but homogeneous, for Beddoe finds at least 
two physical races in Wales not yet thoroughly amalgamated. One is the 
* Northern,” whose representatives are tall, long-headed, light-eyed, darkish 
haired—a type that reminds one of the Irish (see). The other presents quite a 
contrast. It is short, compactly built, broader-headed, of dark complexion, with 
dark eyes. This type is thought to belong to the “Alpine ” race, called by some, 
perhaps hastily, the “Celtic” (see) physical type. Here again is a difference 
between the Cymric people of Wales and the Gaelic peoples of Ireland and 
Scotland, for in the latter physical anthropologists fail to find evidence to war- 
rant an "Alpine" origin. In religion the Welsh are, for the most part, Protest- 
ants, dissenters from the Church of England. 

Geographically, the Welsh are found in Wales and in that part of England 
immediately adjoining Wales, especially in Monmouthshire. The population 
of Wales in 1901 was 1,720,600 and that of Monmouthshire was 230,800. Not all 
of these, however, are Welsh, for many of English blood now reside in Wales. 
Nearly 1,000,000 persons speak the Welsh language. 

The Welsh do not form numerically an important element in American im- 
migration. Only 20,752 came to the United States in the twelve years 1899- 
1910. This places them near the end of the list of immigrants. Thelr rate of 
movement is low, 1.4 per 1,000 of the population of Wales in 1907. 

WEST INDIAN. Defined by the Bureau of Immigration thus: ** West In- 
dian’ refers to the people of the West Indies other than Cuba (not Negroes)." 
Those of Indian blood also are counted separately. (Cf. Indian, Negro, Cuban, 
Merican, Spanish-American.) “ West Indian" is therefore rather a geograph- 
ical term than strictly ethnological. It does not include the original West 
Indian aborigines but only the native whites or “creoles” of the islands, and 
does include such dissimilar ethnical elements as Dutch, English, French, and 
Spanish colonists. The last named have given the dominant character to the 
civilizatlon of this tropical country, and have left their language not only 
in the islands which until recently belonged to Spain, as Cuba and Porto Rico, 
but also in Santo Domingo and portions of the Lesser Antilles. English, French, 
and Dutch are spoken in some of the smaller islands. Reclus says that three- 
fifths of the population of the West Indies are mulattoes, Excluding the 
3,000,000 inhabitants of Cuba and Porto Rico, the rest of the West Indies con- 
tain about 3,000,000. Nearly one-Balf of these are in the three English islands 
of Jamaiea, Trinidad, and Barbados. Naturally the white immigration to the 
United States from these populations is small. Only 11,569 West Indians were 
admitted to the United States as immigrants in the twelve years 1899-1910. 

WHITE RUSSIAN. (See Russian.) 


ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT ON 


IMMIGRANTS IN MANUFACTURING AND MINING. 


For the complete report on immigrants in manufacturing and mining see 
Reports of the Immigration Commission, vols. 6-20. 
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IMMIGRANTS IN MANUFACTURING AND MINING. 


8COPE AND METHOD OF THE INVESTIGATION. 
GEOGRAPHICAL EXTENT OF THE INVESTIGATION. 


The investigation of immigrants in industries included all the 
territory between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic seaboard. 
The States in which the investigation was prosecuted in the greatest 
detail are as follows: 


Maine. Delaware. Kansas. 

New Hampshire. Ohio. Missouri. 
Maseachusetts. Indiana. Oklahoma. 
Rhode Island. Illinois. Florida. 
Connecticut. Michigan. Alabama. 
New York. Wisconsin. Virginia. 

New Jersey. Minnesota. West Virginia. 
Pennsylvania. Nebraska. 


THE PRINCIPAL BRANCHES OF MINING AND MANUFACTURING | 
STUDIED. 


The principal branches of mining and manufacturing included in 
the investigation are as follows: 


Agricultural implement and vehicle manufacturing. 
Anthracite coal mining. 
Bituminous coal mining. 
Boot and shoe manufacturing. 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing. 
Clothing manufacturing. 
Collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing. 
Copper mining and smelting. 
Cotton goods manufacturing in the North Atlantic States. 
Furniture manufacturing. 
Glass manufacturing. 
Glove manufacturing. 
Iron and steel manalig; 
Iron ore mining. 
Leather tanning, currying, and finishing. 
Silk goods i fac dd 
i manufacturing and dyeing. 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 
Sugar refining. 
Woolen and worsted goods manufacturing. 
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In addition to the leading industries mentioned, the following 
branches were studied in less detail: 
Carpet manufacturing. 
Car building and repairing. 
Cutlery and tool manufacturing. 
Electricsupplies manufacturing. 
Electric- ey on 
Firearm manufacturing. 
Foundry and machine-shop products manufacturing. 
Hosiery and knit-goods manufacturing. 
Locomotive building and repairing. 
Paper and wood-pulp manulacturing. 
Paper-products manufacturing. 
Rope, twine, and pomp Manu ae tne: 
Sewing-machine manufacturing. 
Steam-railway transportation. 
Typewriter manufacturing. 
Zinc smelting and manufacturing. 
In addition to the foregoing a separate study was made of immi- 
grants engaged in temporary or seasonal labor. This report is 


entitled ‘‘The Floating igrant Labor Supply.” 
EXTENT OF INFORMATION SECURED. 


The study is based on original data secured by agents of the Com- 
mission. The table submitted below exhibits in a summary way 
the results of the investigation so far as the obtaining of original 
data from members of the operating forces of mines and manufac- 
turing establishments and members of their families -is concerned. 
This table sets forth the number of households studied the heads 
of which were employed in each leading industry, the number and 
sex of persons in the households, and the number and sex of individual 
employees for whom detailed information was secured. 


TABLE 1.—Number of households and wage-earners studied. 








Study of households. Study of employees. 
N eda m — a 
Number sons ior whom de 
Industry. of house- | Information was se 
holds cured. 
studied. — — — 
Male. | Female. | Total. 
Agricultural implement and vehicle 
manufacturing ....5..e ee ee ern 501 | 1,134 064 | 2,198 
Boot and shoe manufacturing.......... 710 | 1,928 1,701 | 3,629 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing....... 127 288 561 
Clothing manufacturing................ 906 | 2,393 2,293 | 4,688 
l mining, anthracite................ 455 | 1,711 1,176 ' 2,887 
Coal mining, bituminous............... 2,371 | 6,861 5,113 | 11,974 
Collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing.. 264 441 5; 1,017 
Construction WOrk...ic.ioeenguecc sene p ou eese rto is Rx cad 
copper mining and smelting............ 504 | 1,407 1,251 | 2,658 
Cotton goods manufact in the 
North Atlantic States........ooooo.o. 1,061 | 3,263 | 2,777 | 6,040 
Furniture manufacturing............... 338 893 852 ,745 
lass manufacturing................... 660 | 1,405 1,366 | 2,831 
Glove manufacturing................... 262 55 554 | 1,106 
Iron and steel manufacturing........... 2,456 | 7,215 4,693 | 11,908 
Iron ore mining........................ 255 1,050 
Leather manufacturing................. 362 | 1,262 742 | 2,004 
Oil penniless irc nonse rus caes 525 | 1,607 1,227 | 2,834 
Silk goods manufacturing and dyeing... 272 647 598 | 1,245 
Slaughtering and meat packing......... 1,039 | 2,630 2,274 | 4,904 
Sugar refining.......................... 194 617 407 | 1,024 
Woolen and worsted goods manufac- 
A Bx adis qe ox E d 440 | 1,176 1,011 | 2,187 
Div ed industries. .................. 3,439 ,825 8,770 | 18, 595 
A e etui Dices 17,141 | 47,859 | 39,223 | 87,082 
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In addition to the data relative to the wage-earners and their fami- 
lies which were susceptible of tabulation and statistical presentation, 
detailed descriptive and historical information was secured from 
between two and three hundred industrial establishments and 
communities. A considerable number of pay rolls and other indus- 
trial records also were transcribed for the purpose of verifying the 
information obtained from industrial employees and members of their 
households. ; 

FIELD METHODS EMPLOYED. 


In collecting data the following sources of statistical information 
were used: (1) The individual employee; (2) the family or house- 
hold of the employee; (3) the employer or industrial establishment; 
and (4) records of local officials, organizations, and institutions. 
Schedules corresponding to the above-mentioned sources were pre- 
pared and used in securing data. 

The investigation was based upon a number of selected industries, 
and detailed information relative to wage-earners was first ascertained 
by the distribution of individual schedules among the employees of 
industrial establishments. 

Upon the basis of the returns thus secured for employees a limited 
uber of households the heads of which were employees were 
selected for intensive study by means of the family schedule, con- 
taining in all 187 inquiries. The number of schedules to be secured 
for the various races was apportioned according to the numerical 
representation of each race in the industry under investigation. 
A further apportionment was made in the case of each race accord- 
ing to (1) occupation and (2) length of residence of the head of the 
household in the United States. 

In connection with the industries selected à number of representa- 
tive industrial communities to which recent immigrants had come in 
considerable numbers were selected for detailed study by the fol- 
lowing methods: (1) By preliminary reports made by the agent in 
charge of the investigation; (2) by studying the manifests of incom- 
ing aliens to ascertain the destination of large groups or numbers; 
and (3) by consulting the special reports on manufactures of the 
federal Census Bureau, in order to ascertain the localization of 
leading industries. The communities thus selected were studied 
intensively with family, employee, pay-roll, and community sched- 
ules.2 Detailed historical and descriptive data also were obtained 
and an exhaustive inquiry made into the economic effects of immigra- 
tion, as well as its effects upon American life and institutions.? 


PREPARATION OF DATA. 


In propane the data secured for publication they have been pre- 
sented in separate studies according to leading industries, because it 
was thought that such a method would be more valuable than tabula- 
tions — according toracial designations, a limited number of per- 
sons or families. The industrial significance of recent immigration 


a For schedule forms see Vol. II, pp. 653-662, 668-670, and 674—681. 

b In the introduction to the Summary Report on Immigrants in Manufacturing and 
Mining, volumes 19 and 20 of the — of the Immigration Commission, will be 
found a detailed discussion of the field methods used and a complete history of the 
industrial investigation. 
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which is thus made manifest has been thought to be of vital im- 
portance. The industrial data have also been combined in a sum- 
mary report according to race and made to contribute toward the 
exhibition of racial tendencies. 


THE PRESENT DISCUSSION. 


The detailed results of the investigation of immigrants in mines 
and manufacturing establishments, as already stated, are published 
elsewhere in separate form according to leading industries.* In the 
present discussion the salient facts developed by the study of recent 
immigrants in industries, together with the industrial significance of 
recent immigration to the United States, are briefly set forth. 


aSee Immigrants in Industries. Reports of the Immigration Commission, vols. 
6-20. (S. Doc. No. 633, pts. 1 to 22, 61st Cong., 2d sess.) 


P 


SUMMARY OF DATA SECURED ACCORDING TO PRINCIPAL 
INDUSTRIES. 


In the course of the general industrial investigation 21 of the prin- 
cipal industries of the country were extensively and intensively 
studied. One other special study was made of immigrants engaged 
in temporary or seasonal occupations. Moreover, detailed informa- 
tion was secured for the operating forces of 16 other industries, of 
relatively less importance than the 21 mentioned above. These data 
were not so exhaustively tabulated and are treated under the 
title of “Diversified industries."^ In the present connection the 
salient facts developed by the study of 16 of the principal branches 
of mining and manufacturing enterprise are briefly brought together 
according to industries. 


IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and steel manufacturing in all its aspects was studied in the 
territory east of the Mississippi River. Detailed information was 
received for 86,089 employees of the industry, and an intensive study 
was made of 2,456 households the heads of which were employed in 
iron and steel manufacturing establishments. Of the total number 
of employees in the industry, 57.7 per cent were found to be of foreign 
birth. The principal races of old immigration were the Germans, 
with 4,426 employees reporting, the Irish, with 2,448, and the Eng- 
lish, with 2,340. The races of recent immigration reporting in 
largest numbers were the Slovaks, with 9,029, the Poles, with 7,897 
the Magyars, with 4,675, and the Croatians, with 4,003. Of the total 
number of iron and steel workers, 28.9 per cent were native-born of 
native father and 13.4 per cent were of native birth but foreign 
father. Of the total number of employees of foreign birth, only 8.6 
per cent had been employed in the same industry abroad, while 64.4 
per cent had been farmers or farm laborers in their native countries. 

The average weekly wage of employees 18 years of age or over, 
not taking into consideration lost time, was $14.35. Lost time was 
taken into consideration in computing annual earnings, and the 
— annual earnings of all males 18 years of age or over in the 
households studied were only $346. "The average annual earnings of 
male heads of families were $409, and the average annual famil 
income was $568. As regards the sources of family income, it 
was found that 40.5 per cent of all the families studied derived 
their income entirely from the husband, while 33.1 per cent, com- 
posed principally of southern and eastern Europeans, secured their 
income from earnings of husbands and contributions of boarders or 
lodgers. The families whose heads were native-born more generall 
received contributions of children than did those the heads of whic 





a Immigrants in Industries: Diversified Industries. Reports of the Immigration 
Commission, vols. 17 and 18. (S. Doc. No. 633, pt. 21, 61st Cong., 2d sess.) 
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were born abroad. Of the total number of families, 7.8 per cent 
were entirely supported by the earnings of husbands and the contri- 
butions of children. Of the foreign-born families, 41.5 per cent 
supplemented the earnings of the heads by keeping boarders or 
lodgers, as contrasted with only 8.3 per cent of the families the 
heads of which were native-born. This practice led to a high degree 
of congestion within the households the heads of which were foreign- 
born. The average number of persons per room in foreign house- 
holds was 1.76, as compared Suh 0.93 among the families the heads 
of which were of native birth; and the average number of persons 
per sleeping room in foreign households was 2.89, as contrasted with 
1.96 in the native households. "The average rent per capita in for- 
eign households was only $1.14 and that in native households was 
$1.71. Fourteen and seven-tenths per cent of the foreign house- 
holds used all rooms for sleeping purposes, as against oni 3.8 per 
cent of the households the heads 2j which were native-born. Of the 
families the heads of which were foreign-born 20.6 per cent owned 
their homes, as compared with 15.1 per cent of those the heads of 
which were native-born. 

Of the native-born employees 20 years of age or over 64.6 per cent 
were married, and of the total foreign-born 67.2 per cent. Of the 
foreign-born employees 84.2 per cent were able to read and 82.3 per 
cent could both read and write. Of the employees of foreign birth 
who were of non-English-speaking races only 51.8 per cent were able 
to speak English. The tendency toward acquiring citizenship among 
foreign-born male employees 21 years of age or over who had been 
in the United States hve years or more was very small, only 32 per 
cent being naturalized and 11.4 per cent having taken out first 

apers. Only 1.5 per cent of foreign-born and 3.6 per cent of native- 

orn wage-earning male members of the households were affiliated with 
labor organizations. The data collected in connection with the iron 
and steel industry are presented in detailed form according to the geo- 
graphical distribution of the industry. The main divisions of the 
report are as follows: (1) General survey of the — as a whole; 
(2 general survey of the industry in the East, in which is included 
& detailed study of the Pittsburg district and four representative 
iron and steel communities; (3) general survey of the industry in 
the Middle West, which also includes an intensive study of a repre- 
sentative community in that section; and (4) general survey of the 
industry in the South, which embraces an intensive study of the 
Birmingham, Alabama, district. 


SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING. 


The slaughtering and meat-packing industry was studied in all of 
the principal centers of the Middle West and the Southwest. Detailed 
information was secured for 43,502 employees, and an intensive 
study was made of 1,039 households the heads of which were employed 
in the slaughtering and meat-packing establishments. It was found 
that 60.7 per cent of the total number of wage-earners in the industry 
were of foreign birth. The principal races of the old immigration 
were the Germans, with 3,338 reporting, and the Irish, with 1,899. 
Among the races of recent immigration the Poles, with 7,121, had by 
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far the largest number reporting, followed by the Lithuanians, with 
2,913, and the Bohemians and Moravians, with 1,777. 

Of all employees, 24.8 per cent were of native birth and of native 
father and 14.5 per cent were native-born of foreign father. Only 
5.1 per cent of the foreign-born male employees in the industry had 
had any experience in the same kind of work before coming to the 
United States, while 58.4 per cent had been farmers or farm laborers 
in their native countries. Only 0.5 ES cent of the foreign-born 
female employees were employed in this industry abroad, 82.8 per 
cent having been farmers or farm laborers. The average annual earn- 
ings of all males 18 years of age or over in the households studied 
were $557; the average annual earnings of male heads of families 
were $578. The average annual income of families the heads of 
which were employed in the industry was $781, and of the total 
number of families studied 51.4 per cent depended entirely upon the 
husband for support, while 14.9 per cent derived their entire income 
from the earnings of husbands and the payments of boarders or 
lodgers, and 17.7 per cent from the earnings of husbands and the 
contributions of children. 

A greater degree of congestion was found among the households 
the heads of which were of foreign birth than among those of native 
birth, due to the practice of the first-named class of households of 
taking boarders or lodgers in order to supplement the family income 
or to reduce the rent outlay per person. The average monthly rent 

ayments per capita in households the heads of which were foreign- 
bonn was only $1.58, as contrasted with $2.19 among native house- 
holds. In the foreign households there was also an average of 1.40 
persons per room and 2.74 per sleeping room, as against 0.99 person 

er room and 2.21 persons per sleeping room in households the 

eads of which were native-born. the households the heads of 
which were foreign-born, 2.9 E cent used all rooms for sleeping 

urposes. The ownership of homes was more general among the 
forem than among the native families, 46.1 per cent of the former 
and 17.3 per cent of the latter owning their homes. 

Of the total number of wage-earners in the UM who were 20 
years of age or over, 59.2 percent were married. Of theforeign-born 
employees, 60.6 per cent were married, and of the native-born 56.9 per 
cent. Of the total number of foreign-born employees, 88.5 per cent 
were able to read some language, and 86.2 per cent were able to read 
and write. Only 52.1 per cent of foreign-born employees of non-Eng- 
lish-speaking races were able to speak English. Di the foreign-born 
wage-earners 21 years of age or over who had been in the United States 
five years or more, 44.3 per cent were naturalized and 19.1 per cent had 
taken preliminary steps to become citizens by securing first papers. In 
the households studied only 2.5 per cent of the wage-earning males of 
foreign birth and 4.7 per cent of those of native birth were affiliated 
with labor organizations. The study of this industry is presented in 
detailed form as follows: (1) General survey of the industry as a 
whole; (2) general survey of the industry in Chicago; (3) general 
survey of the industry in Kansas City; and (4) general survey of 
the industry in South Omaha. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL MINING. 


- The operating forces of the bituminous coal-mining industry were 
studied in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Alabama, Virginia, and West Virginia. Detailed informa- 
tion was secured for 88,368 employees, and 2,371 households the heads 
of which were engaged in bituminous mining were intensively studied. 
Of the total number of employees, 61.9 per cent were of foreign birth, 
9.5 per cent were of native birth but foreign father, and 28.5 per cent 
were native-born persons of native father. The principal races of 
old immigration were the Germans, with 2,699 reporting, and the 
English, with 2,497 reporting, while the Slovaks, with 11,318, the 
Poles, with 7,370, and the North Italians, with 6,666, were the races 
of recent immigration most largely represented. Only 20.7 per cent 
of the foreign-born employees had had any experience in bituminous 
coal mining before coming to this country, while 58 per cent had been 
farmers or farm laborers abroad. The average daily wage of 
employees 18 years of age or over was $2.19, and of all males 18 years 
of age or over in the households studied the average annual earnings 
were $443. The average annual earnings of male heads of families 
who were employed in the industry were $451, and the average annual 
income of families the heads of which were working in the industry 
was $577. Slightly more than two-fifths (40.6 per cent) of the 
families studied derived their entire income from the earnings of 
husbands, while 35 per cent were supported by the earnings of hus- 
bands and the payments of boarders or lodgers, and 7.8 per cent by 
the earnings of husbands and the contributions of children. 

About the same proportion of the employees 20 years of age or over 
in both nativity groups were married, the percentage in the case of 
the foreign-born pue 67.3 and of the native-born 67.5. Only 82.9 
per cent of the employees of foreign birth were able to read and 80.9 

er cent able both to read and to write. Of the total number of 
faon bom employees of non-English-speaking races, 61.2 per cent 
were able to speak English. Of the foreign-born employees 21 
years of age or over who had been in the United States five years or 
more only 26.8 per cent were naturalized, and 14.9 per cent were in 

ossession of first papers. Of the native-born males in the house- 
holds studied 55.8 per cent, and of the foreign-born 31.8 per cent, were 
members of labor organizations. 

Only 5 per cent of the total number of native households kept 
boarders or lodgers, as contrasted with 43.8 per cent of those the 
heads of which were of foreign birth. Among the households the 
heads of which were of native birth the average number of persons 
per room was 1.11 and per sleeping room 2.32, as against 1.63 persons 

er room and 3.02 persons per sleeping room in the households the 

eads of which were of foreign birth. Of the native households 2.32 
per cent, and of the foreign 2.2 per cent, used all their rooms for 
sleeping purposes. The greater degree of congestion in the latter class 
of households is also illustrated by the fact that the average monthly 
rent parent per capita was $1.03, as contrasted with $1.73 in 
households the heads of which were of native birth. Only 19.7 per 
cent of the families the heads of which were foreign-born, as against 
es er cent of those the heads of which were native-born, owned 
their homes. 
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The report upon this industry consists of five parts: (1) General 
survey of the industry as a whole, which consists of a statistical 
summary based upon the total number of employees and households 
studied; (2) survey of the industry in Pennsylvania, including an 
intensive study of two representative bituminous coal-mining com- 
munities; (3) a study of the industry in the Middle West; (4) a study 
of the industry in the Southwest; and (5) a study of the industry in 
Ae South, including an intensive study of the Birmingham, Alabama, 

istrict. 
GLASS MANUFACTURING. 


The glass-manufacturing industry was studied mainly in the States 
of Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, and Maryland. Four divisions of the industry, the manu- 
facture of plate glass, window glass, bottles, and glass tableware, 
were included within the scope of the investigation. No establish- 
ments were studied in the southern States beyond the two mentioned 
for the reason that the operating forces were principally composed of 
persons of native birth. Detailed information was secured for 11,615 
employees, and 660 households the heads of which were employed in 
the industry were intensively studied. Of the total number of 
employees, 39.3 per cent were of foreign birth, 18.4 per cent were of 
native birth but of foreign father, and 42.3 per cent were native-born 

rsons of native father. Among the races of old immigration the 

ermans, with 709 reporting, were most largely represented, followed 
by the Belgians (race not specified), with 286, and the English, with í 
202. The Slovaks, with 718, the Poles, with 671, and the South 
Italians, with 628, were numerically the most important races of 
recent immigration. 

The average annual earnings of male heads of families who were 
employed in the industry were $596, and of all males 18 years of age or 
over in the households studied $574, while the average annual income 
of families the heads of which were working in the industry was $755. 
Slightly over two-fifths (44.8 per cent) of the families studied 
derived their entire income from the earnings of husbands, while 31 
per cent were supported by the earnings of husbands and the pay- 
ments of boarders or lodgers, and 10.3 per cent by the earnings of 
husbands and the contributions of children. Only 8.5 per cent of the 
total number of native households studied kept boarders or lodgers, 
as contrasted with 41.4 per cent of those the heads of which were 
foreign-born. Among the households the heads of which were 
native-born the average number of persons per room was 0.80, and 
per sleeping room 1.87, as against 1.44 persons per room and 2.59 per 
or g room in the households the heads of which were of foreign 
birth. Only 0.8 per cent of the native households and 3 per cent of 
the households the heads of which were foreign-born used all their 
rooms for sleeping purposes. The greater degree of congestion in the 
latter class of households is also illustrated by the fact that the average 
rent payment per capita was $1.44, as contrasted with $2.66 in 
households the heads of which were of native birth. Of the foreign 
families, 29 per cent owned their homes, as against 37.4 per cent of 
the families the heads of which were of native Birth. One per cent of 
the wage-earning males of foreign birth in the households studied and 
9.2 per cent of those native-born were members of labor organizations. 
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In preparing the material for publication the data obtained from 
employees and households were included in tabulations covering the 
whole industry, and divisions made according to the four branches 
of the industry studied. The conditions prevailing in different locali- 
ties are also set forth by two community studies—one representative 
of the Middle West and the other of western Pennsylvania. 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED MANUFACTURING. 


The woolen and worsted goods manufacturing industry was inves- 
tigated in the North Atlantic States. Detailed information was 
secured for 23,388 employees, and 440 households the heads of 
which were employed in the industry were intensively studied. Of 
the total number of employees, 61.9 per cent were of foreign birth, 
24.4 per cent were of native birth but of foreign father, and 13.7 

r cent were native-born persons of native father. The South 

talians, with 3,301 reporting, the Poles, with 2,159, and the North 
Italians, with 1,700, were the three principal races of recent immi- 
Rouen engaged in the industry, while the English, with 3,783, the 

rench Canadians, with 3,429, and the Irish, with 2,612, were the 
races of old immigration represented in the largest numbers. Of 
the foreign-born employees, 22.1 per cent of the males and 41.9 per 
cent of the females had had experience in the same kind of work 
before coming to this country, while 42.4 per cent of the male em- 
ployees and 34.5 per cent of the female — had been farmers 
or — laborers in their native countries. The average weekly wage 
of the male employees 18 years of age or over was $10.49, and of the 
female employees $8.18. e average annual earnings of male heads 
of families who were employed in the industry were $400, and of all 
males 18 years of age or over in the households studied, $346. The 
average annual income of families the heads of which were working 
in the industry was $661. Slightly less than one-fourth (24.9 per 
cent) of the families studied derived their entire income from the 
earnings of husbands, while 14.9 per cent were supported by the 
earnings of husbands and the payments of boarders or lodgers, and 
13.1 per cent by the earnings of husbands and contributions of chil- 
dren. Of the foreign households 33.2 per cent kept boarders or 
lodgers. Among the households the heads of which were native- 
born the average number of persons per room was 0.71 and per 
sleeping room 1.61, as contrasted with 1.19 persons per room and 
2.03 persons per sleeping room in the households the heads of which 
were of foreign birth. Of the foreign households, 0.5 per cent used 
all their rooms for sleeping purposes. In the latter class of house- 
holds the average monthly rent punt per capita was $1.97, as 
against $3.34 in households the heads of which were of native birth. 
Among the families the heads of which were of foreign birth, 10 per 
cent owned their homes. 

Of the total number of native-born employees 20 years of age or 
over, 42.6 per cent, and of the foreign-born 57 per cent, were married. 
Only 84.2 per cent of the foreign-born employees were able to read, 
and 82.5 per cent able to both read and write. Only 48.2 per cent 
of the total number of foreign-born employees of non-English-speak- 
ing races were able to speak English. Of the foreign-born employees 
21 years of age or over who had been in the United States 5 years or 
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more, only 31.6 per cent were naturalized, and 20.9 per cent were in 
possession of first papers. Only 4.1 per cent of the foreign-born 
wage-earning males, as contrasted with 21.9 per cent of the native- 
born, were affiliated with labor organizations. 

The report on this industry consists of general tabulations, includ- 
ing the data received from all employees and households studied, 
together with an intensive study of & representative community in 
Massachusetts engaged in the manufacture of worsted goods. 


SILK GOODS MANUFACTURING AND DYEING. 


Establishments engaged in the manufacturing and dyeing of silk 
oods were studied in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
ersey, the greater emphasis being placed upon the industry in Pater- 

son, New Jersey, and in the anthracite-coal region. The last-men- 
tioned locality was intensively studied and separately presented for 
tho reason that it illustrates the establishment of an industry in & 
thickly populated immigrant section, where a large supply of cheap 
labor is available. Detailed information was el for 12,994 
employees, and 272 households the heads of which were engaged in 
the industry were closely studied. Of the total number of employees, 
34.3 per cent were of foreign birth, 44.9 per cent were of native birth 
but of foreign father, and 20.8 percent were native-born of native father. 
The southern and eastern European races were represented in largest 
numbers in the operating forces of the industry by the North Ital- 
lans, with 644 reporting, followed by the South Italians, with 270, 
the Polish, with 259, and the Russian Hebrews, with 254. The races 
of old immigration, from Great Britain and northern Europe, were 
represented most largely by the Germans, with 839, the English, 
with 599, and the Dutch, with 254. Of the total number of male 
operatives who were born abroad, 73.9 per cent were employed in 
textile manufacturing before coming to the United States, and only 
6.5 per cent had been farmers or farm laborers in their native coun- 
tries, while 76.1 per cent of the females were enga;ed in textile manu- 
facturing abroad! and 7.5 per cent were farming or in farm labor. 
The average weckly wage of male employees was $12.50 and of 
females $7.66. The average annual earnings of male heads of 
families were $448, and the average annual earnings of all malcs 18 
years of age or over in the households studied were $431. The 
families the heads of which were silk-mill operatives had an average 
annual income of $635. Of the total number of families studied, 46 
per cent depended entirely upon the husbands for support, while 
10.1 per cent were maintained by the earnings of husbands supple- 
mented by the payments of boarders or lodgers, and 14.9 per cent 
derived their income from the earnings of husbands and the contribu- 
tions of children. Only 4.8 per cent of the households the heads of 
which were native-born kept boarders or lodgers, as contrasted with 
16.3 per cent of the households the heads of which were of foreign 
birth. The average monthly rent payment per capita in immigrant 
households was $2, and in households the heads of which were native- 
born, $2.55. The last-named class of households show an average 
of 0.74 person per room and 1.76 persons per sleeping room,as 
against 1.17 persons per room and 2.22 persons per sleeping room in 
households the heads of which were foreign-born. None of the 
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households studied in connection with this industry used all their 


rooms for sleeping purposes. Only 7.4 per cent of the immigrant 
families studied owned their homes, as contrasted with 23.8 per 
cent of those the heads of which were native-born. 

Of the total number of employees 20 years of age or over for whom 
information was received, 27.9 per cent of the native-born and 61.1 
per cent of the foreign-born were married. Foreign-born employees 
exhibit a high degree of literacy, 97.3 per cent being able to read and 
96.1 per cent able to both read and write. Of the total number of 
employees of foreign birth and of non-English-speaking races, 78.8 
per cent were able to speak English. Of the foreign-born employees 
21 years of age or over who had been in the United States at least 5 
pes 61.3 De cent had attained full citizenship, and 18.4 per cent 

ad secured first papers. Only 3.1 per cent of the wage-earnin 
males of foreign birth in the households studied and 18.2 per cent of 
those of native birth were affiliated with labor organizations. 


COTTON GOODS MANUFACTURING. 


Information was secured for a total of 66,800 cotton-mill operatives 
in the North Atlantic States and a detailed study made of 1,061 
households the heads of which were employed in the cotton goods 
manufacturing industry. Of the total number of employees 68.7 
per cent were of foreign birth, 21.8 per cent were of native birth but 
of foreign father, and 9.4 per cent were native-born of native father. 
Of the races of old immigration, the French Canadians, English, 
and Irish were principally employed, these races reporting to the 
number of 13,043, 5,274, and 4,287, respectively. The southern 
and eastern Europeans were represented in greatest numbers by the 
Poles, with 8,920, the Portuguese, with 5,911, and the Greeks, with 
2,739. Of the male operatives of foreign birth 15.8 per cent, and 
of the females 34.5 per cent, had been engaged in the same industry 
abroad. On the other hand, 56.2 per cent of the male and 50.7 per 
cent of the female employees who were foreign-born had been farmers 
or farm laborers in their native countries. The average weekly wage 
for male employees 18 years of age or over was $9.68 and that for females 
18 years of age or over was $7.97. The average annual earnings 
of male heads of families who were employed as cotton-mill operatives 
were $470, and the average annual family income was $791. Of the 
total number of families studied 32.2 per cent depended entirely upon 
the husbands for their support, while 9.3 per cent were maintained 
by earnings of husbands and the payments of boarders or lodgers, 
and 18.9 per cent by earnings of husbands supplemented by the con- 
tributions of children. Of the households the heads of which were 
foreign-born 21.2 per cent had boarders or lodgers, as against 14.5 
per cent of those the heads of which were of native birth. The 
attempt to reduce the cost of living, or to supplement the earnings 
of the heads of families by keeping boarders or lodgers, resulted 1n 
& high degree of congestion, especially in the immigrant households. 
The average number of persons per room in households the heads of 
which were foreign-born was 1.26 and the average number per sleep- 
ing room 2.13, as contrasted with 0.83 person per room and 1.79 per 
sleeping room in households the heads of which were native-born. 
The average monthly rent payment per capita in immigrant house- 
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holds was $1.47 and in households the heads of which were native- 
born, $2.41. None of the households the heads of which were of 
native birth used all their rooms for sleeping purposes, while 3.3 per 
cent of the immigrant households slept in Nene Of the families 
the heads of which were native-born 6.9 per cent and of those the 
heads of which were foreign-born 6.1 per cent owned their homes. 

Of the foreign-born employees 57 per cent and of the native-born 
42.6 per cent were married. Of the employees of foreign birth 80.6 
per cent were able to read and 77.8 per cent able both to read and 
to write. Of the total number of foreign-born employees of non- 
English-speaking races 42.1 per cent were able to speak English. 
The naturalized persons among the employees of foreign birth 21 
years of age or over and resident in the United States at least 5 years, 
form a proportion of 29.8, while 8.8 per cent had taken out first papers. 
Only 7 per cent of the foreign-born wage-earning males in the house- 
holds studied and 11.3 per cent of the native-born were members of 
labor organizations. 


CLOTHING MANUFACTURING. 


The operating forces engaged in the manufacture of men's and 
women's clothing were studied in New York, N. Y., Rochester, N. Y., 
Baltimore, Md., and Chicago, Ill. Both the factory and contract 
systems were included in the investigation. Detailed information 
was secured for 19,502 employees, and an intensive study was 
made of 906 households the heads of which were engaged in the 
manufacture of clothing. Of the total number of employees in the 
industry, 72.2 per cent were of foreign birth, 22.4 per cent were 
of second generation, or native-born of foreign father, and only 5.3 
per cent were native-born of native father. Of the foreign-born 
employees, the southern and eastern Europeans were represented in 
the greatest numbers by the Russian Hebrews, with 3,618 reporting, 
the South Italians, wth 2,815, and the Hebrews other than Russian 
with 1,390. Of the races of old immigration from Great Britain and 
northern Europe, the Germans appeared in by far the greatest num- 
bers, their 656 being followed by the 72 of the Irish and the 63 of the 
Swedes. Of the foreign-born male employees, 62.5 per cent had 
been engaged in making clothing in their native countries and 75.6 
per cent of the females were engaged in needlework of some kind 
abroad. The average weekly — of male employees 18 years 
of age or over were $13.30 and of females 38.02. The average annual 
earnings of male heads of families were $530, and the earnings per 
annum of all males 18 years of age or over in the households studied 
were $513. The average annual income of families the heads of which 
were employed in the industry was $713. Of the total number of 
families studied, 48.2 per cent were supported entirely by husbands, 
14.6 per cent were maintained by the earnings of husbands and the 
payments of boarders or lodgers, and 17.3 per cent derived their 
income from the earnings of husbands and the contributions of chil- 
dren. Of the households the heads of which were of foreign birth, 
19.3 per cent kept boarders or lodgers, and showed an average of 1.34 

ersons p room and 2.57 per sleeping room. Of the households the 
eads ol which were native-born of foreign father, 4 per cent had 
boarders or lodgers and exhibited an average of 0.90 person per room 
and 2.43 persons per sleeping room. None of the second generation 
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used all rooms for sleeping purposes, but 5.8 per cent of those the 
heads of which were of foreign birth are so reported. The average 
monthly rent payment per capita among households the heads of 
which were of foreign birth was $2.30. Of the households the heads 
of which were of foreign birth only 23.5 per cent owned their homes 
as contrasted with 60.7 per cent of those the heads of which were of 
native birth and of foreign father. 

Of the total number of employees 20 years of age or over, 31.4 er 
cent of the native-born and 56.1 per cent of the foreign-born were 
married. Slightly more than nine-tenths of the employees of forei 
birth could read, and 88.8 per cent could both read and write. Of the 
foreign-born employees of non-English-speaking races only 59.7 per 
cent were able to speak the English language, and only 28.9 per cent 
of the employees were fully naturalized. Only 3.6 per cent of the 
wage-earning males in the households studied who were native-born 
of — father, as against 18.4 per cent of the foreign-born, were 
affliated with labor organizations. 

In preparing the report on the clothing manufacturing industry 
four general divisions of the data were made: 

(1) General survey of the industry as & whole, which consists of a 
statistical summary of all the data secured from employees and the 
members of their households. 

(2) General survey of the industry in New York City. 

(3) General survey of the industry in Baltimore. 

(4) General survey of the industry in Chicago. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF BOOTS AND SHOES. 


The boot and shoe manufacturing industry was investigated 
throughout the territory east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers, the principal emphasis being placed upon the 
establishments in the States of Illinois, Missouri, and Massachusetts. 
Detailed information was secured for 19,946 employees, and 710 
households the heads of which were employed in the industry were 
intensively studied. Of the total iren ge of employees, 27.3 per 
cent were of foreign birth, while 25.6 per cent were native-born of 
foreign father and 47 per cent native-born of native father. The 
South Italians and Russian Hebrews, reporting to the number of 
685 and 571, respectively, were the principal races of southern and 
eastern Europe engaged in the industry, while the French Canadians, 
with 550, other Canadians, with 409, and Irish, with 342, were the 
raccs of past immigration represented in the largest numbers. 

Of the foreign-born male employees, 41.4 per cent had had experience 
in the same kind of work before coming to this country, while 29.2 
per cent had been farmers or farm laborers abroad. The average 
weekly wage of male employees 18 years of age or over was $12.10, 
and of females $8.16. The average annual earnings of male heads of 
families were $573, and of all males 18 years of age or over in the 
households studied they were $502. The average annual income of 
families the heads of which were employed in the industry was $765. 
Slightly over one-third (34.8 per cent) of the families studied 
derived their entire income from the earnings of husbands, while 21.8 
per cent were supported by the earnings of husbands and the pay- 
ments of boarders or lodgers, and 11.7 per cent by the earnings of 
husbands and contributions of children. Only 17.7 per cent of the 
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native households kept boarders or lodgers, as contrasted with 36.4 
per cent of those the heads of which were of foreign birth. Among 
the househoids the heads of which were native-born, the average 
number of persons per room was 0.75, and per sleeping room 1.67, 
as against 1.15 persons per room and 2.10 persons per sleeping room 
in households the heads of which were of foreign birth. None of the 
native households, and but 1.9 per cent of the foreign, uscd all their 
rooms for sleeping purposes. The greater degree of congestion in the 
latter class of households is also illustrated by the fact that the 
average monthly rent payment per capita was $2.19, as contrasted 
with $3.84 in households the heads of which were of native birth. 
Of the families the heads of which were of native birth, 17.6 per cent 
owned their homes, as against 13.5 per cent of the families the heads 
of which were foreign-born. 

About the same proportion of the male employees 20 years of age 
or over in both nativity groups were marricd, the percentage of the 
foreign-born being 59.6, and of the native-born 59.8. Of the total 
number of foreign-born employees, 95.3 per cent were able to read, 
and 94.1 per cent able both to read and to write. About three-fourths 
(75.1 per — of the foreign-born employees of non-English-speakin 
races were able to speak English. About one-third (33.1 per cent) o 
the foreign-born employees 21 years of age or over and resident in 
the United States five years or more, were fully naturalized, while 
20.5 per cent were in possession of first paor Of the native-born 
wage-earning males in the households studied 35.3 per cent, and of 
the foreign-born 37.1 per cent, were members of labor organizations. 

The report upon this industry is divided into three parts: (1) Gen- 
eral survey of the industry as a whole; (2) general survey of the indus- 
try in the East, including studies of two representative boot and shoe 
manufacturing communities; and (3) general survey of the industry 
in the Middle West. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURING. 


The operating forces of the furniture-manufacturing establish- 
ments were studied throughout the territory east of the Mississippi 
River, but special stress was laid upon the centers of the industry 
such as Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Rockford, Illinois. Detailed 
information was secured for 4,295 employees, and 338 households 
the heads of which were employed in the industry were intensively 
studied. Of the total number of employees, 59.1 per cent were of 
foreign birth, while 19.6 per cent were of native birth but foreign 
father, and 21.2 per cent were native-born of native father. Of the 
foreign-born employees, the southern and eastern Europeans were 
pen ris in greatest numbers by the Poles, with 482 reporting, 
followed by the Lithuanians, with 130. Of the races of old immi- 
gration the Dutch and Swedes, reporting 798 and 631, appeared in 
the largest numbers. Of the foreign-born employees, 10.4 per cent 
were engaged in the same kind of work before coming to this country, 
while 49.3 per cent were farmers or farm laborers abroad. The aver- 
age weekly wage of employees 18 years of age or over was $11.67 
the average annual earnings of male heads of families were $598, and 
the earnings per annum of all males 18 years of age or over in the 
households studied were $575. The average annual income of 
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families the heads of which were employed in the industry was $769. 
Of the total number of families studie , 42.3 per cent were supported 
entirely by the earnings of the husbands, while 13.2 per cent derived 
their entire income from the earnings of husbands and the payments 
of boarders or lodgers, and 24.9 per cent from the earnings of hus- 
bands and the contributions of children. Of the households the 
heads of which were of native birth, 11.3 per cent kept boarders or 
lodgers, as against 18.8 per cent of the foreign-born. Among the 
households the heads of which were native-born, the average number 
of persons per room was 0.68 and per sleeping room 1.66, as contrasted 
with 0.98 person per room and 2.34 persons per sleeping room in 
households the heads of which were of foreign birth. The greater 
degree of congestion in the latter class of households is illustrated by 
the fact that the average monthly rent payment per capita was 
$1.51, as contrasted with $2.13 in households the heads of which 
were of native birth. Of the families the heads of which were native- 
born, 50.8 per cent, and of those the heads of which were of foreign 
birth, 63.3 per cent, owned their homes. 

Of the employees 20 years of age or over, 66.5 per cent of the native- 
born and 68.9 per cent of the foreign-born were married. Of the 
foreign-born employees, 96.1 per cent were able to read and 94.3 per 
cent able to both read and write. Of the total number of foreign- 
born employees of non-English-speaking races, 78.9 per cent had 
acquired the use of the English language. Of the foreign-born em- 

loyees 21 years of age or over who had been in the United States at 
least five years, 55.1 per cent were fully naturalized and 29.8 per 
. cent had first papers. None of the native-born males in the house- 
holds studied, and ozly 1.1 per cent of the foreign-born, were members 
of labor organizations. 

The data collected in connection with the study of the indust 
are presented in tabulations covering the industry as a whole, wit 
some special treatment relating to conditions in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


COLLAR, CUFF, AND SHIRT MANUFACTURING. 


The collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing establishments were stud- 
ied in Troy, N. Y., in which city almost all the establishments of 
the industry are located. Detailed information was secured for 1,508 
employees, and 264 households the heads of which were employed in 
the industry were intensively studied. Of the total number of em- 
ployees, 13.4 per cent were of foreign birth, while 36.5 per cent were 
of native birth but of foreign father, and 50.1 per cent were native- 
born of native father. Among the foreign-born the Russian is the 
principal race of eastern Europe engaged in the industry, while of 
the races of past immigration the Irish are represented in the greatest 
numbers. Of the foreign-born female employees, only 3.6 per cent 
had had any experience in the same kind of work e coming to 
this country; 35.7 per cent had been farmers or farm laborers abroad. 
The average weekly wage of the male employees 18 years of age or 
over was $12.56, and of the females $7.63; the average annual earn- 
ings of male heads of families were $662, and of all males 18 years of 
age or over in the households studied, $637. The average annual 
income of families the heads of which were employed in the industry 
was $861. Of the total number of families studied, 39.8 per cent 
derived their entire income from the earnings of the husbands, while 
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2.1 per cent were supported by the earnings of the husbands and the 
payments of boarders or lodgers, and 9.3 per cent by the earnings of 

usbands and contributions of children. bs the households the heads 
of which were native-born 8.9 per cent kept boarders or lodgers and of 
the foreign-born 6.4 per cent. Among the households the heads of 
which were native-born the average number of persons per room 
was 0.63 and per sleeping room 1.65, as compared to 0.74 person 

er room and 1.75 persons per d room in the households the 
heads of which were of foreign birth. None of either the native or 
foreign households used all rooms for sleeping purposes. The average 
monthly rent payment per capita in households the heads of which 
were foreign-born was $2.70, as agamn $3.26 in households the heads 
of which were of native birth. nly 6.8 per cent of the native-born 
families owned their homes, as against 21.7 per cent of the families 
the heads of which were of foreign birth. 

Of the native-born employees 20 years of age or over only 22.5 per 
cent, and of the foreign-born 42.2 per cent, were married. Of the 
foreign-born employees, 93.8 per cent were able to read, and 93.3 per 
cent able both to read and to write. Of the foreign-born employees 
of non Eng ieh pp EE races, 80.2 per cent had learned to speak 
the English language. Of the wage-earning males of native birth 
in the households studied 3.5 per cent, and of the foreign-born 6.6 per 
cent, were members of labor organizations. 

Information secured for households and for employees is presented 
in tabulations relating to the industry as a whole. 


LEATHER TANNING, CURRYING, AND FINISHING. 


A study was made of the operating forces in the leather-tanning 
industry ın Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, and in the leather currying 
and ipe industry in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 
Detailed information was secured for 12,839 employees, and 362 
households the heads of which were employed in the industry were 
intensively studied. Of the total number of employees 67 per cent 
were of foreign birth, 15.7 per cent were of native birth but of foreign 
father, and 17.4 percent were native-born of native father. The Poles 
Slovaks, and Greeks were the three principal races from southern an 
eastern Europe engaged in the industry; these races reported to the 
number of 2,799, 632, and 616, respectively. The German, Swedish, 
and Irish of the races of past immigration were represented in the 
largest numbers, the numbers reporting being 1,161 Germans, 327 
Swedes, and 260 Irish. Only 6 per cent of the employees of foreign 
birth had had any experience in the same kind of work before coming 
to this country, while 58.1 per cent were farmers or farm laborers 
abroad. The average weekly wage of male employees 18 years of age 
or over was $10.64, and of female workers $6.87. The average annual 
earnings of male heads of families who were employed in leather 
tanning, currying, and finishing were $511, and of all males 18 years 
of age or over in the households studied they were $431. The average 
annual income of families the heads of which were working in the 
industry was $671. Slightly more than two-fifths (44.6 per cent) 
of the families studied derived their entire income from the earnings 
of husbands, while 24 per cent were supported by the earnings of 
husbands and the payments of boarders or lodgers, and 17.1 per cent 
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by the earnings of husbands and the contributions of children. Of 
the total number of households the heads of which were native-born 
15.7 per cent kept boarders or lodgers, as against 29.7 per cent of 
those the heads of which were foreign-born. Among the households 
the heads of which were native-born the average number of persons 
per room was 0.78 and per IURE room 1.85, as against 1.25 persons 

er room and 2.28 persons per sleeping room in the households the 

eads of which were foreign-born. Of the native households 1.2 per 
cent, and of the foreign 1.4 per cent, used all their rooms for sleeping 
purposes. In the latter class of households the average monthly rent 

en er capita was $1.61, as contrasted with $2.64 in house- 
10lds the heads of which were of native birth. Among the native 
households 9.6 per cent owned their homes, as contrasted with 20.9 
per cent of the foreign-born. 

Of the total number of native-born employees 20 years of age or 
over, 61 per cent, and of the foreign-born 64.4 per cent, were married. 
Only 87 per cent of the employees of foreign birth were able to read, 
and 83.8 per cent able both to read and to write. Of the total number 
of foreign-born employees of non-English-speaking races, only 49.3 
per cent were able to speak English. Of the foreign-born employees 
21 years of age or over and resident in the United States at least 
5 years 36.2 per cent were citizens and 21.4 per cent were possessors 
of first papers of naturalization. Only 6.7 per cent of the wage- 
earning males of native birth and 5.3 per cent of the foreign-born 
in the households studied were members of labor organizations. 


GLOVE MANUFACTURING. 


A study was made of the operating forces of the glove-manufactur- 
ing industry in New York State. Detailed information was secured 
for 908 employees, and 262 households the heads of which were 
employed in the glove-manufacturing industry were intensively 
studied. Of the total number of employees, 33.5 per cent, or about 
one-third, were foreign-born, 15.7 per cent were of native birth but 
of foreign father, and 50.8 per cent, or about one-half, were native- 
born persons of native father. The South Italians and Russian 
Hebrews reported in larger numbers than any other of the races of 
southern and eastern Europe, and the English reported in much larger 
numbers than any other race of the old immigration. Of the foreign- 
born in the households studied, 60.9 per cent of the males and 14.4 

er cent of the females had had experience in the same kind of work 
before coming to this country, while 21.2 per cent of the males and 
5.5 per cent of the females had been farmers or farm laborers abroad. 
The average weekly wage of the male employees 18 years of age or 
over was $12.33, and of the adult females it was $6.46. The Mr d 
annual earnings of male heads of families who were employed in the 
industry were $650, and of all males 18 years of age or over in the 
households studied they were $625. "The average annual income of 
the families the heads of which were employed in the industry was 
$904. Slightly less than one-fourth (24.3 per cent) of the families 
studied derived their entire income from the earnings of the husbands 
while 6.1 per cent were supported by the earnings of the husbands and 
the payments of boarders or lodgers, and 10.9 per cent from the 
earnings of the husbands and the contributions of the children. Of 
the total number of native households studied, 13.3 per cent kept 
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boarders or lodgers, as against 11.2 per cent of the total foreign 
households. Among the households the heads of which were native- 
born, the average number of persons per room was 0.54, and per 
sleeping room 1.41, as compared to 0.74 person per room and 1.78 
persons per EA in the households the heads of which were 
of foreign birth. None of the households of either nativity grou 
used all their rooms for sleeping purposes. In the foreign households 
the average monthly rent payment per capita was $2.27, as con- 
trasted with $3.12 in the households the heads of which were of native 
birth. Of the families the heads of which were native-born, 34.4 per 
cent owned their homes, and of the families the heads of which were of 
foreign birth, 31.2 per cent. 

Of the total number of native-born employees 20 years of age or 
over, 60.6 per cent, and of the foreign-born 67.8 per cent, were mar- 
ried. Of the foreign-born employees 98.3 per cent were able to read, 
and 97.9 per cent able both to read and to write. Of the foreign-born 
employees 21 years of age or over who had been in the United States 
five years or more, 54.3 per cent were fully naturalized and 30.9 per 
cent were in possession of first papers. None of the native-born and 
only 1.6 per cent of the foreign-born wage-earning males in the house- 
holds studied were affiliated with labor organizations. 


OIL REFINING. 


A study was made of the operating forces of the oil-refining 
industry in the two principal oil-producing centers of the country— 
Bayonne, New Jersey, di Whiting, Indiana. Detailed information 
was secured for 6,123 employees, and 525 households the heads of 
which were employed in the refineries were intensively studied. Of 
the total number of employees, 66.7 per cent were of foreign 
birth, 21.5 per cent were of native birth but of foreign father, and 
only 11.8 per cent were native-born of native father. The Poles, with 
1,031 reporting, and the Slovaks, with 757, were the principal races 
of southern and eastern Europe engaged in the industry, while the 
Irish, with 830, followed by the Germans, with 313, were the races 
of old immigration represented in the largest numbers. None of 
the employees of foreign birth had had any experience in the same 
work before coming to this country, while 60.8 per cent had been 
farmers or farm ARS abroad. The average daily wage of male 
employees 18 years of age or over was $2.51, and the average weekly 
wage $13.81. The average annual earnings of male heads of families 
who were employed in the oil refineries were $662, and of all males 18 
years of age or over in the households studied they were $591. "The 
average annual income of families the heads of which were working 
in the industry was $828. Slightly more than two-fiftha (42.2 per 
cent) of the families studied derived their entire income from the 
earnings of the husbands, while 28.5 per cent were supported by the 
earnings of the husbands and the payments of boarders or lodgers, 
and 10.8 per cent by the earnings of the husbands and the contribu- 
tions of the children. Only 9.7 per cent of the total number of native 
households studied kept boarders or lodgers, as contrasted with 34.2 
per cent of those the heads of which were of foreign birth. Among 
the households the heads of which were native-born the average num- 
ber of persons per room was 0.89, and per sleeping room 1.95, as 
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against 1.39 persons per room and 2.45 persons per sleeping room in 
the boused the heads of which were of foreign birth. None of the 
native households, but 11.9 per cent of the households the heads of 
which were foreign-born, used all their rooms for sleeping purposes. 
The greater degree of congestion in the latter class of households is 
also illustrated by the fact that the average monthly rent payment 

er capita was $1.55, as contrasted with $2.91 in households the 
herd: of which were of native birth. About the same proportion of 
families of both nativity groups owned their homes, the percentage 
in the case of the foreign-born being 20.4 and the native-born 20. 
Of the total number of native-born employees 20 years of age or over, 
58.6 per cent, and of the foreign-born 71.5 per cent, were married. 
Only 85.7 per cent of the employees of foreign birth were able to read, 
and 82.7 per cent to both read and write. Of the total number of 
foreign-born employees of non-English-speaking races, 65.6 per cent 
were able to speak English. Of the foreign-born employees 21 years 
of age or over who had been in the United States five years or more, 
36.3 per cent were naturalized and 21.7 per cent were in possession 
of first papers. Only 1.2 percent of the wage-earning males of foreign 
birth and 5.8 per cent of the native-born in the households studied 
were members of labor organizations. | 


SUGAR REFINING. 


The wage-earners in sugar refineries were studied in New York 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. Detailed information was secured 
for 5,826 employees, and 194 households the heads of which were 
employed in the industry were intensively studied. Of the total 
number of employees, 85.3 per cent were of foreign birth, while 8.4 
per cent were of native birth but foreign father, and 6.3 per cent were 
native-born of native father. The Polish and Lithuanian, reporting 
to the number of 1,758 and 972, respectively, were the principal races 
of southern and eastern Europe engaged in the industry, and the 
German and Irish, with 691 and 416, respectively, were the races 
of past immigration represented in the largest numbers. Only 0.6 
per cent of the foreign-born employees had had any experience in the 
same kind of work before coming to this country, while 60.8 per cent 
had been farmers or farm laborers abroad. The average weekly wage 
of employees 18 years of age or over was $11.82, the average annual 
earnings of male heads of families were $549, and the average annual 
earnings of all males 18 years of age or over in the households studied 
were $522. The average annual income of families the heads of which 
were employed in the industry was $661. Of the total number of 
families studied, 30.2 per cent derived their entire income from the 
earnings of husbands, while exactly one-half the families were sup- 
ported by the earnings of husbands and the payments of boarders 
or lodgers and 8.1 per cent by the earnings of husbands and the con- 
tributions of children. Of the households the heads of which were of 
foreign birth, 59.8 per cent kept boarders or lodgers, the average num- 
ber of persons per room in the foreign households being 1.54 and per 
sleeping room 2.36, while 12.9 per cent of these households used all 
their rooms for sleeping purposes. The average monthly rent pay- 
ment per person among households the heads of which were of foreign 
birth was $1.81. Only 0.5 per cent of the families the heads of which 
were foreign-born owned their homes. | 
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Of the employees 20 years of age of over, 63 per cent of the native- 
born and 63.6 pet cent of the foreign-born were married. y 
77.4 per cent of the employees of foreign birth were able to read 
and 72.8 per cent able to both read and write, while but 40 per cent 
of the foreign-born employees of VU aa races had 
learned tospeak the English language. Of the ESO Born employees 
21 years of age or over and resident in the United States at least five 
years, only 27.1 per cent were fully naturalized and 13.4 per cent in 
possession of first papers. "This industry is practically without labor 
organization. Out of a total of 365 wage-earning males in the house- 
holds studied of whom the inquiry was made as to whether or not 
they were in labor organizations, only 2 (Poles) answered in the 
affirmative. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CIGARS AND TOBACCO. 


The operating forces of cigar and tobacco factories were studied 
throughout the territory east of the Mississippi River. Detailed 
information was secured for 36,564 employees, and in Tampa, Florida, 
127 households the heads of which were employed in the industry 
were intensively studied. Of the total number of employees, 32.6 
pS cent were of foreign birth, while 15.5 per cent were of native 

irth but of foreign father, and over one-half, or 52 per cent, were 
native-born of native father. Of the races of foreign birth employed 
in the industry, the Cuban and Spanish were represented in largest 
numbers. The South Italian, Polish, and Magyar were the three prin- 
cipal races of recent immigration engaged in the industry and the 
German and Irish of the races of old immigration. The South Italians 
reported to the number of 1,927, the Poles reported 850, the Magyars 
534, the Germans 607, and the Irish 317. Of the employees of foreign 
birth, 55.3 per cent of the males and 29.2 per cent of the females had 
been engaged in the same kind of work before coming to this country, 
while 23.3 per cent of the males and 51.6 per cent of the females had 
been farmers or farm laborers in their native countries. The average 
daily wage of male employees 18 years of age or over was $1.92 and 
of the female employees 18 years of age or over $1.15. Of all for- 
eign-born employees 20 years of age or over 58.4 per cent were mar- 
ried, while only 45.6 per cent of the native-born were so reported. 
Of the employees of foreign birth, 91.2 per cent were able to read and 
90.1 per cent able both to read and to write, while of the foreign-born 
employees of non-English-speaking races only 28.6 per cent were able 
to speak the English language. Of the foreign-born employees 21 
years of age or over who had been in the United States five years or 
more, only 14.5 per cent were fully naturalized and 4.5 per cent were 
in possession of first papers. 

a preparing the data for publication four general divisions were 
made: 

(1) General survey of the industry as a whole. 

(2) General survey of the industry in the East. 

(3) General survey of the industry in the Middle West. 

(4) General survey of the industry in the South, including a 
detailed study of the industry in Tampa, Florida. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


EXPLANATION OF METHODS OF PRESENTATION. 


The statistical data for the employees of the leading industries of 
the country, and the members of their households as already men- 
tioned, together with the historical and descriptive material secured 
as the result of the general industrial study, are presented by indus- 
tries in the series of volumes entitled Immigrants in Industries. The 
statistical data are also summarized by industries and races and by 
nativity groups in two volumes of the same series.” In the present 
connection the salient parts of the statistical information secured 
from the studies of wage-earners and members of their house- 
holds are submitted according to race without reference to any 
particular industry for the purpose of ascertaining the tendencies 
exhibited by recent rd and of comparing these tendencies 
with those displayed by the native-born and races of old immigra- 
tion from Great Britain and northern Europe. The tabulations are 
based on the detailed information secured from the employees of 
mines and industrial establishments and from the returns obtained 
from the study of households the heads of which were mine and 
industrial workers. 


HOUSEHOLDS STUDIED. 


A total of 17,141 households the heads of which were miners or 
— in manufacturing establishments were studied in detail 
in the course of the general investigation of immigrants in industries 
in the territory between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic sea- 
board. These households were selected upon the following basis: 
(1) A certain maximum number was allotted to each industry 
studied; (2) the number of the households of each recent immigrant 
race studied in connection with each industry was apportioned accord- 
ing to the relative numerical importance of the several races in the 
operating force, and a limited number of households the heads of 
which were native Americans or older immigrants without reference 
to the number of such employees in the industry were secured for 
the purpose of comparison with the households the heads of which 
were wage-earners of recent immigration; (3) the total number of 
households was then divided (a) according to the geographical dis- 
tribution of the industry in order to ascertain differences in worki 
and ae conditions in various sections of the country, and (b) the 
households the heads of which were of foreign birth and of recent 
immigration were apportioned according to the period of residence 
of the heads in the United States. The table which follows shows, 
by general nativity and race of head of household, the total number 
of households studied. 
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2 Immigrants in Industries: Summary Report on Manufacturing and Mining. Re- 
rts of the Immigration Commission, vols. 19 and 20. (S. Doc. No. 633, pt. 23, 61st 
Jong., 2d sees.) 
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TABLE 2.—Households studied, by general nativity and race of head of household. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


















































Households. Households. 
General nativity and race of Percent || General nativity and race of Per cent 
head of household. Number. | distribu- || head of household. Number. | distribu- 
tion. || | tion. 
Native-born of native father: | | Foreign-born—Continued. | 
"WIN RARO MODE ARE 1,139 6.6 || IB, o od venu ed oda dE | 731 4.3 
WEG Wie 34224 76ers | 148 .9 Italian, North............ | 653 3.8 
Native-born of foreign father, Italian, South............ 1,530 8.9 
by race of father: | o RARA 3 (a) 
Bohemian and Moravian.. 25 1 Je RA d edona 791 4.6 
Canadian, French......... 18 1 Macedonian. ............. 12 y | 
Canadian, Other.......... 12 1 MaeVERP 7.055. cai did) 911 5.3 
DO a 17 1 BOXE: sio coda 42 .2 
NS an a 38 .2 NROPWOIDEB ¿o coo sce TTE A 26 .2 
CM ER A IA 226 1.3 || o ARICA A 2, 106 12. 3 
ITEM: ras ai «i 313 1.8 POFCORUSMÉ... eoe eer oro? 232 1. 4 
MORE RI —— | 78 .5 BROUISDÍSB.. 22.452545 ee | 77 .4 
Foreign-born: A as e | 75 .4 
AO Ee ia Res 120 .7 | Ruthenian...... — | 531 3.1 
Bohemian and Moravian... 501 2. 9 || BODL | 135 .8 
A O A 30 .2 la: ARIS A A UCM | 69 4 
AT a. Lass 139 .8 BOVBN aoa esee cab uM dde 1,319 7.7 
Canadian, French......... 506 3. 0 | A PRA 7 1.0 
——— — Tp 617 | 3. 6 | Doo PPP IA REUS 39 2 
e A 43 | +e BWOGMBs ous IA 485 2.8 
ones AA TIA ete 20 | E po ARES 165 1.0 
SU e dh D LE A 144 .81 TOREM. dirt 50 .3 
A RAMO 461 2.7 | O PRESO zs 94 5 
O RENO EE 142 Fy — oaa 
AIROSO 85 | 5 Grand total............| 17,141 100. 0 
Ca RIA ARI 146 | .9 || Total native-born of foreign 
S oro ARA IA 948 | 5.5 Mi dada 727 4.2 
UNI 2905852052 e EY 226 | 1.3 || Total native-born............ 2,014 11.7 
A AAA 749 | 4.4 || Total foreign-born............ 15, 127 88.3 





a Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Upon reference to the table preceding, it is seen that of the total 
number of households studied 1,139, or 6.6 per cent, were those of 
heads who were native-born white persons of native fathers; 727, or 
4.2 per cent, were of heads of native birth but of foreign father; and 
148, or 0.9 per cent, were of heads who were native-born negroes. 
These classes of households, together with those the heads of which 
were foreign-born — German, Irish, Welsh, and Scotch indus- 
trial workers, were selected to afford a comparison, as stated above, 
with wage-earners of southern and eastern Europe engaged in the 
same industries and occupations. The remaining households, hav- 
ing been selected on the basis of the numerical importance of the 
several races in the different industries studied, indicate the relative 
extent to which members of the several races were employed in the 
mines and manufacturing establishments of the United States. In 
this respect the Poles outrank all other races of recent immigration, 
12.3 per cent of the total number of households studied represent- 
ing this race. The South Italians and Slovaks are next in order; 
of the total number of households, 8.9 per cent are of the former 
and 7.7 per cent of the latter race. As a matter of fact, the 
Poles and South Italians are employed in practically all branches of 
mining and manufacturing enterprise. The Slovaks are not so 
extensively engaged as the Poles and South Italians, but in those 
industries in which the Slovaks are principally employed, such as 
bituminous and anthracite coal mining and the iron and steel plants, 
they appear in larger numbers than the other two races. After the 
Slovaks, the Germans, Magyars, Lithuanians, Hebrews, Irish, North 
Italians, Croatians, Ruthenians, and French Canadians form the 
largest proportions of the body of foreign-born wage-earners who are 
heads of households. The heads of households of other races occur 
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in comparatively small numbers in different industries or, as in the 
case of the Brava textile splen y in New England, the Cuban 
cigar makers in Tampa and New Orleans, or the Mexican miners in 
the Southwest, are representative of only one industry or of a certain 
geographical area in which the industry is located. 


MEMBERS OF HOUSEHOLDS. 


There was a total of 96,543 persons in the households investigated, 
and of this number detailed information was secured for 87,082. 
The table below sets forth by general nativity and race of head of 
household, the persons in the households studied and the persons for 
whom detailed information was obtained: 


TABLE 3.—Persons in households studied and persons for whom detailed information was 
secured, by general nativity and race of head of household. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 











Persons for whom de- 
Total Persons in households. tailed information 
was secured. 




























General nativity pe tyne of head of house- number of i ES T 
- ouseholds Percentdis- yy Per cent dis- 
| Number. | tribution. Number. triputior. 
Native-born of native father: | | | 
o T ONRET | 1,139 4,715 4.9 4,621 | 5.3 
—* AAA | 148 536 .6 529 .6 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of | 
er: 
Bohemian and Moravian............... 25 114 ok 114 .1 
Canadian, French..................... 18 106 i 105 E 
BEN ODD. os ovas epos oco one e | 12 54 (1 54 Uy 
AEREA AAA 17 73 „1 71 A 
0. T en der PPP 38 174 .2 167 .2 
EA A 226 928 1.0 922 11 
AAA 313 1,558 1.6 1,550 1.8 
ids TREE PEN 78 .4 351 .4 
Foreign-born: 
Armenian................-- eeu 120 . 6 583 7 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 501 2.7 | 2, 559 2.9 
BEN Uu aero» ss dhe mo. o... ...ovos 30 = | 112 | a 
SE m 139 .9 784 .9 
A. MEDIO AA 506 3.1 2,934 3.4 
On SE 617 4.9 2,790 3.2 
a a S NNT 43 ] 200 .2 
A dod cheats b00ccess dodscce 20 ok 81 a 
Ce vb agir dp»ewtedataus « 144 .8 811 .9 
2 .. * wert wmm wccanccccecesce 461 2.2 2,072 | 2.4 
AAA 142 Y 659 | .8 
A qi» v6 »oduesepAe cc 85 4 377 .4 
E ES 146 .6 569 4 
AAA 948 5.1 4,631 5.3 
A AAA 226 1.4 1,346 1.5 
BEEN EE eee ae 749 4.1 3, 928 4.5 
MEM FRA AR Pr" 731 4.1 3,952 4.5 
Zn, Norfh......-eo oo ree ere oon re 653 3.7 3,051 3.5 
Italian, South. .....................-.- 1, 530 8.9 8,077 9.3 
BEEN AA ll 77 1 
CE ee eee 791 4.8 4, 267 | 4.9 
MEME PARAR 12 .1 76 | 
coo Pec OA —— 911 6.1 4, 486 5.2 
s UU AAA rm 42 x 196 -2 
ARA ‘ 153 -2 
AAA AN 2, 106 13. 2 11,517 13.2 
Portuguese. ........- «eee eer -- 232 1.6 1,398 1.6 
oce D dap PI ee 77 1.0 288 | 3 
nara» veo ciret ac 75 .5 351 .4 
NL NAA qERen? 44505 531 3.7 3,360 3.9 
IT aardrrccrtdro cr rr rmrmsin 135 B8 721 .8 
BEEN ERARIO 69 .7 335 4 
ICAA 1,319 8.0 6,803 7.8 
CABE S e * 1.0 
er) TT TELE EEE TEE E 1 .2 
AAA 485 2.5 2,311 2.7 
tes vocero PRO 165 .8 768 9 
AAA 50 .8 446 .5 
A Tee MA 94 .5 493 .6 
AAA AAA 17,141 100. 0 87,082 100. 0 
Total native-born of foreign father......... 727 3.5 3,334 3.8 
Total native-born.......................... 2, 014 8.9 8, 484 9.7 
Total foreign-born. ........................ 15, 127 911 78, 598 90. 3 
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The — table shows the distribution of the 87,082 persons for 
whom detailed information was secured, according to sex and to 
general nativity and race of head of household: 


TABLE 4.—Sez of persons for whom detailed information was secured, by general nativity 
and race of head of household. 


(8TUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


« O0» 00 de «o y rm tod O to O34 00 O O 02 ON 00 IS. O O PH 9 DS Qo 00 OO QD tO aD Ht Ore On ON Er 


Number. Per cent of each sex. 
General nativity and * of head of house- 
O e 
Male. Female Total. Male Female 
Native-born of native father: 
MEBITO Sero dues oso ra Ga wa eee E 2, 288 2, 333 4,621 49. 5 50. 5 
Negro Fi Sha A ri NC Lire MEE 273 256 529 51.6 48. 4 
Nauvo rn of foreign father, by race of 
er: 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 61 53 114 53.5 46. 
Canadian, French..................... 52 53 105 49. 5 50. 
Canadian, Other....................... 28 26 54 51.9 48. 
Dote.. 33 38 71 46.5 53. 
Englishes A —— 76 91 167 45.5 54. 
A si exor e bee entr RON Ca 460 462 922 49. 9 50. 
IMS sos — 751 799 1,550 48. 5 51. 
POLA: podus e rev Ede 182 169 351 61. 9 48. 
Foreign-born: 
ATIDODÍADO codi 314 269 583 53. 9 46. 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 1,301 1, 258 2, 559 50.8 49. 
BIBVE ode E 09 43 .112 61. 6 38. 
Bu f: Ao PARRA EEEa EPEE eset E ores 759 25 784 90. 8 3. 
Canadian, French..................... 1, 443 1,494 2, 037 49.1 50. 
BN O e caaicaeney 1,622 1, 168 2, 790 68.1 41. 
CO oT: edicion 90 110 200 45.0 55. 
A A pee x ye eL ERN ERR 37 44 8 45.7 54. 
Duteeee uara eeta 415 396 811 51.2 48. 
English 2.2259 Sic eee ates 1, 069 1, 003 2,072 51.6 48. 
A 338 321 659 51.3 48. 
A .............................. 188 189 377 49. 9 50. 
o ee ek S 301 208 569 52. 9 47. 
E A vae Feste cx Ex 2, 437 2,194 4, 631 52 6 47. 
A A es eee eae eases 1,065 281 1,346 79.1 20. 
O A A 2, 005 1,923 3, 928 51.0 49. 
J. ee 1,961 1, 991 3, 952 49. 6 50. 
Italian, North......................... 1, 683 1, 368 3, 061 55. 2 44. 
Italian, South......................... 4, 726 3,351 8,077 58. 5 41. 
JAPADOSO. oido seva oe erae ps 76 1 717 98. 7 1. 
Lithuanian............................ 2, 492 1,775 4,207 58.4 41. 
Macedonian........................... 10]: saec cess 76 100. 0 " 
Magyar.............. .. ................ 2,611 1,875 4, 486 58.2 41. 
MOXICAD MEE" 112 84 196 57.1 42. 
Norweglan.................ceceeceeeeeA 77 76 153 50.3 49. 
Poli da 6, 395 5, 122 11,617 55.5 44. 
Portuguese................ eee e eene 607 701 , 398 49. 9 50. 
Mi cd la tos 178 110 61.8 38. 
RUSSIAN ¿ii 200 161 351 57.0 43. 
FRUCHOMION ¿omo ici cane 1,767 1, 593 3, 360 52. 6 47. 
Boote A O eva a us 352 369 721 48. 8 51. 
¡A O OE Edere 234 101 335 60. 9 30. 
BIOVAK <a 3, 651 3,152 6, 803 53.7 46. 
Slovenian......................eeeee ee 457 388 845 54.1 45. 
8 A 97 91 188 51.6 48, 
BWweudlsl... esce coe We LR iibi 1, 206 1, 105 2,311 52.2 47. 
tn 451 31 58. 7 41. 
A Oost Sais o ORA RR 446 |............ 446 100. 0 - 
sh. WeEsw A A eS PS PES KV 257 236 493 52.1 47. 
Grand total................- eee 47,859 | 309228 | — 87,082| 550 45.0 
Total native-born of foreign father......... 1, 643 1, 691 3, 334 49. 3 50. 7 
Total native-born.......................... 4, 204 4, 280 8, 484 49.6 50. 4 
Total foreign-born......................... 43, 655 34, 943 78, 598 55.5 44.5 
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In the table which is next presented the sex of persons in the house- 
holds is also shown, but the presentation is by general nativity and 
race of individual instead of head of househol 


TABLE 5.—Persons for whom detailed information was secured, by sex and general 
nativity and race of individual. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 





Number. | Per cent distribution. 


General nativity and race of individual. | ——— ——,— r]: — — 
Male. Female. | Total. Male. Female. | Total. 





Native-born of native father: 
AAA 3,219 3, 313 6, 532 6.7 8.4 7.5 
AENA T ENTA SET 273 7 530 .6 od 6 
O POPE CER ILLIQUE Coe 3 3 0 (a) (2) 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of 
0 00 UC AAA 60 68 128 om .2 * | 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 680 725 1, 405 1.4 1.8 1.6 
AAA 11 13 24 (a) 8 8 
AO ————————— 4 4 .0 a a 
Canadian, French..................... 641 706 1,347 1.3 1.8 1.5 
Canadian, Other...................... 16 22 38 (a) E | (a) 
NA IN usse dspaeseccosse 456 435 891 1.0 Lx 1.0 
ABRA A cdeceacke 23 42 65 (a) ok .1 
AAA qdswoccepvepcévrccccc 19 24 43 a sd (2) 
AAA EA 274 280 554 .6 «4 .6 
ARO ARS 460 469 929 1.0 1.2 1.1 
Bb CUP IOR ime PA 175 175 350 .4 .4 -4 
AAA és céus cesses 71 73 144 4 3 E 
AAA APRA TT 72 79 151 2 2 2 
A A AA 1,375 1, 335 2, 110 2.9 3.4 3.1 
AAA A 44 47 91 ok .1 .1 
ARANA A 735 694 1,429 1.5 1.8 1.6 
BERLINE INN eseuesceoocsnosseccccu 1,478 1,510 2, 988 3.1 3.8 3.4 
SS A 584 549 1,133 1.2 1.4 1.3 
I coU TAE, «iad de ¿dis 1, 201 1, 188 2, 389 2.5 3.0 2.7 
AAA 795 739 1,534 L4 1.9 1.8 
0 AAA TERA 645 611 1, 256 1.3 1.6 1.4 
-< a A TIT T E ero... E = = = 1 «a 
0 0 ———— —Á—— cusc- ‘ .1 Pe i 
CN M a) *7 5.1 6.1 5.5 
Ud yaris roo ere 4 .6 .6 .6 
A ARE A 26 20 46 m | .1 .1 
EEE a dro m 58 39 97 1 * » | 
BEEN US. I... 654 704 1, 358 1.4 1.8 1.6 
O N T ET O E 143 180 323 .3 .5 -4 
AA AAA 20 19 39 (a) (a) (a) 
000 lO ERAN 1,552 1,579 3, 131 3.2 4.0 3.6 
—— — — — m 191 414 S 6 a 5 
Con x6 600% seacuacesesese y a " a 
cc AEREA 628 609 1,237 1.3 1.6 1.4 
em ODD CATAL AAA 61 66 127 .1 2 1 
y AAA 125 123 248 .3 .9 .3 
Ha AO 256 192 HS .5 .5 .5 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 647 562 1, 209 1.4 1.4 1.4 
-L — ac OA PT eben. 1 (a) .0 (a) 
Bulgarian LLL IL PA a 2 Z ^ y y > 
ARA AR . a , 
Canadian, French..................... FJ 823 d x — S? 
A RIA a 6 " 
A APRA 1,160 7116 1,876 2.4 1.8 2.2 
20005 O7 LRTACTTLITIRETITIITITTITITIQT 03 143 l: .2 .2 
AAA AA 1 1 .0 (a) (a) 
AAA 20 26 46 (a) .1 .1 
E AN (4| so} am] us} 14) xà 
EE cad orar cnrocerrocoazos 163 149 312 .8 .4 .4 
AAA 115 111 226 .2 .3 3 
0000000 MWA HE 196 425 .5 .5 .5 
German....... cape em 1,276 1,052 2, 328 2.7 2.7 2.7 
AAA dad — l, 1,255 2.1 6 1.4 
514 im ~- ELE A A Y AI 2 (a) .0 (a) 
—— AA met A 1,270 1, 228 2, 498 2.7 3.1 2.9 
AAA —5 807 1, 009 1.7 2.1 1.8 
Italian, 7 ARIAS 1,111 813 1, 924 2.3 21 2.2 
talian, South. ........----e--- "-""-"*"*"-"* 3,514 2,142 5, 656 7.3 5.5 6.5 
O o — —————22— 76 1 77 2 (a) ed 
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TABLE 5.—Persons for whom detailed information was secured, by sez and general 
nativity and race of àndividual—Continued. 





Number. Per cent distribution. 





General nativity and race of individual. 





— |——— ||. —— — — — — — — — 


Foreign-born—Continued. ] 

IA so vacas eer xS NH TE UE SS 1, 690 1, 006 2, 696 3.5 2.6 3.1 
Macedounldl...... we etu s xar aee Ol A 91 2 .0 .1 
ANALA S rs veo A ege ee eS 1,919 1, 275 3,194 4.0 3.3 3.7 
TI eno ne er E prex ER 40 104 1 .1 .1 

Montenegrin.................- ........ LI [vx 1 (9) .0 (a) 
NOECWeglali« i sevracpetsue ke mang e exe 29 29 58 .1 ld .1 
Polish iocos e tad nicer GE E NB AUS 4,076 2, 835 6,911 8.5 7.2 7.9 
Port uguese........ em RULES ae 430 457 887 .9 1.2 1.0 

Porto Itlenl solve. ral 1 1 0 (a) (a) 
FROUMIDINON ys hos dee we sek e EET ERR 165 90 255 3 2 3 
FUSS. 62652050 ES E EEs iA SES 177 104 281 4 .3 3 
Ruthenian A Ee ERE PS RES 1,104 888 1, 992 2.3 2.3 2.3 
BCOtO Nissen beue arae aa A 211 199 410 .4 .5 5 

8eoteh rihhhhggg laa EA 2 2 .0 (a) (a) 
AS — 213 79 292 .4 2 .9 
OVA Da edu aa ener eas 2, 067 1,573 3, 640 4.3 4.0 4.2 
Slovénia osans ru 235 203 438 .5 .5 .5 
Spanish: ca co RECTUS 83 H 137 2 .1 .2 
Swedish d iia 573 485 1,058 1.2 1.2 1.2 
SA TN 390 249 639 8 .6 .7 
'TürkisN. i lc x eec Ua EE EE SERES A 443 9 .0 5 
W OISN 33s cua Ei eaan 116 113 229 2 .3 3 
Grand total......................... 47,859 39, 223 87,082 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Total native-born of foreign father......... 16,113 16, 057 32,170 33. 7 40. 9 36. 9 
Total native-horn. 2.2.2... 2.0... ee eee eee eee 19, 605 19, 630 39, 235 41.0 50.0 45.1 
Total foreign-born......................... 28, 254 19, 593 47, 847 59.0 50. 0 64.9 
-4 





a Less than 0.05 per cent. 


. 


RACIAL COMPOSITION OF OPERATING FORCES OF MINES AND MANU- 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS AT PRESENT TIME. 


The table which immediately follows includes the industries which 
were intensively studied," and is based upon information received for 
507,256 wage-earners in mines and manufacturing establishments. 
It shows the distribution of these employees according to sex and 
general nativity and race. 


TABLE 6.— Employees for whom information was secured, by sez and general nativity and 
race. 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 





Number. ^ Per cent distribution. 


General nativity and race. 


Male. Female. | Total. 





Nebr Dom of native father: 


NW ILO. c.i ievetoX O EE 82,522 19,669 | 102,191 
NOERIÓ.. evocsmcick — 22,072 3,061 25,133 
= m Borna la b a  '. cB cessus T 
ative-born of fore atber coun 
of birth of father: qu ud 
Arabia......... Â... .Ã..Ò..Ã.. — EA E J 1 
Australla.22:.lca e paca 31 54 85 
Austria-Hungary.................. ee. 2,668 1,864 4,532 
POP OTOS ose cca se — 113 160 273 
BelilüIlicco.weees rar ies edens 149 42 191 
A eco Ro Ie n Eres eEE 1 s E 5 





a Bee Table 1, p. 294 b Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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TABLE 6. —Employees for whom information was secured, by sex and general nativity and 








e Less than 0.05 per cent, 


race—Continued. 
Per cent distribution, 
General nativity and race. 
Total Male. | Female. | Total. 
Native-born of foreign father, by country 
of birth of father—Continued. 
Canad8a.....-.....-.oc00c0c0c00000e0oo 4,932 9,452 1.2 4. L9 
Cape Verde Islands................... 9 19 a (a) a 
CHING ++ 05s sucinscansccncceetesecsaas’s 2 2 a a 
CUbS..:605sccsues: astenia 200 6 206 a (a) a 
Fagan A E 7,811 | 2,983 | 10,44 18 3.0 zi 
Neland: ivy cesspseopouu ; T ; 
Finland €—————MÁÁ 93 7 100 (a) (a) (a) 
Franee esavens cee snwe sce 804 225 1,029 .2 .2 .2 
Germany........---ecee eee ee eere aro 17,943 6,324 24,267 4.4 6.5 4.8 
GSreee — 13 9 22 (a) (a) (a) 
A 3 2 5 a a a 
A A A 14, 144 9,058 23,202 3.5 9.3 4.6 
ET CM 711 614 1,325 12 .6 à 
JAPAN: ciente e 1 1 .0 (a) (a) 
MEXICO: ccoo as 28 1 29 (a) a a 
Netherlands.......................... 604 294 898 .1 .8 2 
New Zealand......................-. ee eeeeeuuse 1 1 .0 (a) (a) 
NOCWAY «codo voa vp Ure ONE NUR E REA 235 49 28A .1 .1 a 
Portugal. ..........0.00000000000000000 101 101 202 fa? .1 (a) 
RoumaniS....-eer ee eser e ona rar 6 3 9 a (a) a 
RUSSIA. cronos —— 1, 209 1,305 2,604 3 1.3 5 
Beotland. serrer e rare ces secees es 2,390 660 3,050 .6 .7 .6 
 ——Á——— — 1 1 2 (a) (a) ( } 
ju V J 71 3 74 a a 
Sweden epee ee 1,211 130 1,341 e » | .3 
Bwitzerland........................... 378 188 566 A .2 .1 
TULNkOy.....oooommooscroosocacosonsss. 6 4 10 (a) (a) (a) 
MA oec cased NU DRA tiaras 1, 467 367 1,834 3 .4 .4 
West Indies (other than Cuba)........ 14 |. 45e 9s 14 a .0 a 
Africa (coun ea try not ified)......... 9 1 10 a 8 G 
South America (country not specified). 3 3 6 a a a 
Poreign-born, by race: 
Abyssinlan:......--..eeee eene 2ewe- 1 a .0 a 
Albanian. oi é.scae< ces csintonsviesvess 85 ee 35 a .0 a 
AM iesu Cau A A ese weet we Qe 3 2 5 a 8 a 
———— M Ó—ÀÓ 670 16 686 .2 a .1 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 3,944 626 4,570 1.0 .6 9 
osnlan............... e. urere een 33 PA 33 (a) .0 (a) 
Bulgarian. « 6 iss seine sess se oae o nu» 966 5 971 .2 (a) 12 
Canadian, French..................... 9, 428 8, 450 17,878 2.3 8.7 35 
Canadian, Other...................... 1,755 792 2,547 .4 .8 -5 
Croatian... .....- ee eee ee eec eee eere 9, 886 217 10, 103 2.4 .2 2.0 
A A see æ 3, 023 534 , 557 -7 b .7 
Dalmatlan............................ 43 |.......-.. (a) .0 (a) 
DANISH score 596 63 659 .1 ol sl 
lo a snes eewasecsaetes 1, 487 260 1,747 .4 .3 3 
Egyptian............-.......-. cece eee T |...-].-.---.-. 7 (a) .0 (a) 
Eng BSD ————H 13, 324 3, 854 17,178 3. 4.0 3.4 
FilipIno.......................- ee eeee- 2 |.......--. 2 (a) .0 (a) 
Finnish................-..-. ecce eee eee 3,643 307 3,950 .9 .3 .8 
139 36 175| (o) (a) (a) 

O E Sine eieieia'c wece 1, 884 411 2,295 .5 .4 .5 
Germabl....u.oe i oo o isresa eS EDAD MEE 19, 106 1,904 21,010 4.7 2.0 4.1 
A MN E RE 5, 562 584 6,146 1.4 .6 1.2 
Hebrew, Russlan..................... 3, 850 1, 460 5,310 .9 1.5 1.0 
Hebrew, Other........................ 1, 412 430 1, .8 .4 .4 

OVIDIAD.. cierro. UO levis cs x .0 a 
Hindu. usce o —— M RES: 1 o .0 a 

Ql EOSDEM 11, 431 4, 109 15, 540 2.8 4.2 3.1 
Italian, North......................... ,394 1,916 | 15,310 3.3 2.0 3.0 
Italian, 8outh......................... 16, 296 3,874 20, 170 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Italian (not specified). . . .. ...........- 146 148 a (a) a 
Jüpanese........c.ce eroe eee sae urhe 167 |.......... 167 a .0 a 
jq. A — 9 i. ue 9 a .0 a 
Lithuanian........................... 9,314 1,189 10, 503 2.8 1.2 2.1 
Macedonian........................... 602 1 003 .1 (a) .1 
|i s ci aa 11,692 635 12, 327 2.9 -7 2.4 
MOXICAD ¿os irc ale 216 2 218 .1 (a) a 
Montenegrin.. ........................ 282 |.........- 252 .1 .0 a 
NORIO A A O 75 4 79 (a) (a) a 
Nor WeglQD......oooooooccocccooccoooo. 685 50 735 .2 .1 ol 

WBS T sve CQ QM EN 23 1 24| (a) (io (a) 

o A RAS 40, 872 7,835 48,707 10.0 9.6 
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TABLE 6.—Employees for whom information was secured, by ser and general nativity and 
race—Continued. i 


Number. Per cent distribution. 
General nativity and race. 


— — | — | — | — — — — E — — 


Foreign-born, by race—Continued. 
Portugu 

















[M pa —— 3,621 2, 496 6,117 0.9 2.6 1.2 
Roumanian........................... 1,916 146 2,062 -5 1 4 
RUSSIAN ¿cementera , 588 914 7, 502 1.6 .9 1.5 
Ruthenian, ....... ecce creto 818 83 901 +2 .1 .2 

NOD o, Usu ERRERBRA 3,198 731 3,929 .8 4 .8 
Scotch-Irish........................... 93 5 98 (a) s (a) 
Bervilali. coo idas 653 21 1,674 .4 a .9 
— — deo dep edes 24,815 456 | 25,271 6.1 .5 5.0 . 
Blovenian.................. esses esee. ,807 192 4, 999 1.2 2 1.0 
Spanish- cssc ease spur a o te ELE wows 1,937 134 2 071 .5 .1 4 
A wed cccavg eee 5,381 157 5,538 1.3 i2 1.1 
A o ich cu Deeds 994 451 1, 445 .2 -.5 3 

al osse eus A RUE 347 5 352 .1 (e) .1 
Welsh cocoa eer asndan 1,776 93 1,869 .4 m | .4 
West Indian (other than Cuban)...... 16 1 17 a 
Alsatian (race not specified)........... 1 1 2 a 
Australian (race not specified)........ 17 1 18 a 
Austrian (race not specified).......... 2, 009 154 2,163 .5 
Belgian (race not specified). .......... 1,240 98 1, .3 
South American (race not specified)... 5 5 10 (a) 

Swiss (race not specified).............. 339 83 422 1 

Grand total......................... 409, 712 97,544 | 507,256 100. 0 

Total native-born of foreign father......... 57,365 29,018 86, 383 14.0 

Total native-born......................... 161,967 51,748 | 213,715 39. 5 

Total foreign-born......................... 247,745 45,796 | 293,541 60. 5 
a Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Upon reference to the totals it is seen that more than one-half 
(57.9 per cent) of all the employees for whom detailed information 
was received were of foreign birth, while only 20.1 per cent were 
native-born white persons of native father, and 17 per cent persons 
of native birth but of foreign father, the remaining 5 per cent being 
native-born negroes. The wage-earners of the second generation, 
or of native birth and of foreign father, are composed principally of 
— whose fathers were born in Canada, England, Germany, and 

eland. Of the wage-earners of foreign birth and of old immigra- 
tion, the Germans form the largest proportion, followed by the French 
Canadians, English, Irish, Swedish, Scotch, French, and Welsh, in the 
order named. Of the racesof recent immigration to the United States, 
the largest proportion of wage-earners is furnished by the Poles, the 
representation of this race being 9.6 per cent of the total number for 
whom information was received. The next race most extensively 
employed is the Slovak, followed by the South Italian, which race in 
turn is closely followed by the North Italian. The Magyar, Lithua- 
nian, and Croatian dete SAN in the next largest es 

The racial composition of the operating forces of the mines and 
manufacturing establishments of the United States at the present 
time is set forth in the following tables, based upon information 
received for 507,256 employees of the 21 principal industries studied. 
The first table shows the distribution of wage-earners for whom infor- 
mation was secured by sex, general nativity and race, and industry 
and includes all races. The percentages in Table 8 are computed 
only for races which show 500 or more employees. 
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TABLE 7.— Total number of employees for whom information was secured, by sex and general nativity and race, and by industry—Continued. 
MALE—Continued 


General nativity and race. 
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TABLE 8.—Race distribution of employees for whom information was secured, by industry; percentages. 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
[Only races represented by 500 or more employees are shown in detail.) 
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Upon reference to the totalof these industries, it is seen that 
20.1 per cent of the employees were native white Americans, 5 
er cent were native-born negroes, 17 per cent were of native birth 
but of foreign father, and 57.9 per cent were foreign-born. The 
native-born Americans, or native-born whites of native father, 
are employed most extensively in the manufacture of cigars and 
tobacco, collars and cuffs, glass, gloves, and shoes, the proportions of 
this race in other industries ranging from one-tenth to one-fifth. 
The native negroes have their largest proportions of wage-earners in 
cigar and tobacco manufacturing, bituminous coal mining, construc- 
tion work, and iron-ore mining of the southern States; considerable 
proportions are also engaged in the slaughtering and meat-packing 
industry. The wage-earners of the second generation, or of native 
birth of foreign father, have about the same racial distribution 
according to industries as the native-born Americans. French Cana- 
dians are principally employed in the manufacture of cotton goods, 
copper mining and smelting, and in the manufacture of shoes and col- 
lars and cuffs. The Croatians are employed in largest proportions in 
railroad and other construction work, copper mining and smelting, 
iron and steel manufacturing, iron-ore mining, slaughtering and meat 
packing, bituminous coal mining, leather manufacturing, and oil refin- 
mg. The Cuban and Spanish races are employed exclusively in the 
manufacture of cigars and tobacco. The Danish appear in the great- 
est numbers in leather, furniture, and collar and cuff manufacture. 
By far the largest proportions of the Dutch are employed in furniture 
factories, a considerable percentage also being found in silk dyeing, 
and silk goods manufacturing establishments. The English and Ger- 
man wage-earners appear in all the industries specified, the largest pro- 
ortions of the former race being found to be engaged in the manu- 
acture of gloves, woolen and worsted goods, copper mining and smelt- 
ing, and the manufacture of cotton goods, while the latter race exhib- 
its the largest proportions engaged in sugar refining, silk dyeing, 
leather manufacturing, and the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments and vehicles. The Finns are employed in any considerable 
numbers only in copper mining and smelting and in iron-ore mining 
on the Minnesota and Michigan ranges. The Greek race shows the 
largest proportions in leather and cotton goods manufacturing and 
in railroad and other construction work. Hebrews have by far the 
largest proportions engaged in making clothing, considerable propor- 
tions also being found in glove and shoe factories. North nd South 
Italians are most extensively employed in silk dyeing, railroad and 
other construction work, bituminous coal mining, and clothing manu- 
facturing. Larger or smaller proportions of Lithuanians appear in 
all but one of the industries specified, the highest percentage of wage- 
earners of this race being in sugar refining, clothing, and furniture 
manufacturing, oil refining, and bituminous coal mining. Magyars 
are also well distributed, the largest proportions appearing in iron 
and steel manufacturing, bituminous coal mining, agricultural imple- 
ments, silk dyeing, and sugar refining. The Poles appear in all the 
industries specified, the largest proportions being employed in sugar 
refineries, agricultural implements and vehicle establishments, cotton 
mills, furniture factories, bituminous coal mining, slaughtering and 
meat packing, and leather manufacturing. The Portuguese are not 
employed in any considerable numbers outside the cotton mills. 
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On the other hand, the Roumanians, who appear in unimportant pro- 
portions in a number of industries, have their largest proportions in 
railroad and other construction work and in iron and steel manufac- 
turing. Russians are more extensively engaged in the manufacture 
of clothing and in bituminous coal mining than in other industries. 
The Slovak race is more largely employed in bituminous coal mining, 
oil refining, and iron and steel manufacturing. Detailed data as to 
other races in industries may be had from the number table preced- 
ing the showing by percentages. 


RACIAL COMPOSITION OF THE OPERATING FORCES OF SIXTEEN 
SELECTED INDUSTRIES. 


As has already been pointed out, information was secured for 
112,339 employees of 16 minor industries ? in addition to the branches 
of mining and manufacturing included in the foregoing table. The 
returns from these 16 industries were not analyzed with the same 
detail as those of the principal industries, but the following table has 
been prepared showing, by sex, industry, and general nativity and 
race, the number and per cent of employees for whom information 
was secured. 


a See p. 294. 
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TABLE 9.— Total number of employees in 16 industries for whom certain information was 
secured, by ser and general nativity and race, and by industry—Continued. 
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Foun- 
Elec- ui Paper| P% | Rope, | Sew- 
—— tric | ma- — and | Per, vwine, Ing Me 
Total yad sup- | chine | ¡ni | wood- rt! hin ter 
General nativity and race. num- | fac. | Plies | shop | poods | pulp .| hemp | nan. | ufan- 
ber. | tur. oer) DIOC- mano: — ufac- [mx fac-| tur- 
ing. lturing.| manu-|, ©- |turing.| YU" |turing.| fur- | ing. 
i . [turing. ‘| ing &-| ing. 
turing. 
Native-born of native father: 
a PESCAR AS 6,311 136 472 346 | 3,946 655 | 206 165 | 158 227 
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Native-born of foreign father, by PM ¡A Se — SS 
country of birth of father: a 
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AUN cir rial ^» Wlsenve»lssesevvlconesssl] | .(@ilvaactes A Err) POS 
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DOS TT d — Ha ——— 2 5 
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tries for whom certain information was secured, by industry ; percentages. 


TABLE 10.—Race distribution of employees in 16 $ 


(Only races represented by 500 or more employees are shown in detail.) 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 


MALE. 
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TABLE 10.—Race distribution of employees in 16 industries for whom certain informa- 
tion was secured, by industry; percentages—Continued. 


FEMALE. 





Hosiery| Paper Paper Roper Sewing- 
, 


and and twine T 
pifes chop knit | wood | Pis d chine F 
General nativity and race. manu- | prod- goods | pulp | manu- | 22MP | manu- u- 


factur- | ucts | tur. | factur. | factur- | anb | faetur- factur- 


manu- ing, | ing. | PE: | ing. 








ing. 
Native-born, of native father: 
White eo cosets ; 30.7 20. 6 40.8 38.4 39.6 9.5 32.2 62.2 
Nezreeeeeeee .0 .0 | (a) 0 .0 ot 0 0 
Native-born of foreign father 
by country of birth of 
~ father: 
Austria-Hungary ........ 1.1 2.1 1.4 1.1 .1 .8 .4 1.2 .6 
Canada.................. 7.0 4.2 1.2 1.9 9. 4 11.9 4.8 .6 1.9 
England................. 2.6 4.8 1.8 3.6 2.2 3.1 .6 2.9 4.4 
Germany................ 3.6 8.3 12. 6 11.5 3.5 6.3 .6 18.4 8.2 
Ireland.................. 7.0 15.1 10.8 14.0 17.7 21.7 3.1 27.8 9.9 
Russia................... 1.6 1.6 1.7 1.4 ok .8 «1 1.0 .0 
Scotland................. .3 2.7 1.1 .7 1.8 2.5 .9 2.4 .3 
Wales ios .0 «i «1 1.6 .0 .6 .0 .4 .8 
Other countries ......... 1.9 2.8 3.4 2.1 .8 1.0 .2 2.2 4.1 
Foreign-born, by race: 
Bohemian and Moravian. .0 2 .0 .1 .0 .2 .0 .2 .0 
Canadian, French....... 2.8 2.1 .4 .8 6.5 3.8 6.0 .0 .0 
Canadian, Other......... 7 6.1 .3 .6 .5 1.9 sa .0 2.2 
Croetian................. .0 1 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 
English... sesso eas 2.1 4.0 1.6 1.6 1.0 1.2 .5 1.4 1.1 
Am THp PET 1.6 1.8 4.4 2.1 .6 .8 .3 3.1 2.2 
OGreex........... .... REN .0 .8 1.2 .0 .0 .0 1.7 .0 .0 
¡AA A 3.1 3.5 1.0 2.3 12.0 2.1 2.5 2.0 1.1 
Itallan, North........... .8 .3 1.7 .6 .1 .0 2.0 .0 .3 
Italian, South........... 15 .1 1.8 2.0 .0 .0 .9 .2 .3 
Luthuanian............. .7 .4 2.9 .8 .8 .0 al .4 .0 
Magyar.................- .0 .5 .2 .3 .1 .0 .0 .4 .0 
Polish... ie osos 36.5 2.1 22.4 4.5 2.6 .0 48.9 .4 .0 
Russian................. .8 .5 3.3 .6 .2 .0 20| 1.0 .0 
BScoteh................... 1.0 1.3 .2 .4 1.3 .2 13. 6 1.2 .0 
Blovak................... .0 .0 .6 2.3 .0 .0 i3 .0 0 
8wedish................. .0 ed .9 (a) .1 .0 .0 .0 .0 
Other races. ............. 1.1 3.1 2.8 2.3 2 15 7 5 .5 
Grand total............ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Total native-born of foreign 
(ACE AAA 25.1 41.7 34.1 37.9 35.6 48. 7 10.7 56. 9 30. 1 
Total native-born............ 47.3 72.4 54.7 78.7 74.0 88. 3 20.3 89.2 22.3 
Total foreign-born........... 52.7 27.6 45.3 21.3 26.0 11.7 79.7 10.8 7.7 
a Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Upon reference to the preceding table it is seen that 60 per cent or 
more of the male portion of the operating forces in carpet, cutlery 
and tools, rope, twine and hemp, and zinc smelting manufacturing 
establishments, as well as 50 to 60 per cent in car building and repair- 
ing, foundry &nd machine-shop products, and np mene man- 
ufacturing, were of foreign birth. Of the males of old immigration, 
the Germans, English, and Irish, and of the southern and eastern 
Europeans, the North and South Italians and Poles, were most exten- 
sively employed. Females were employed in 9 only of the 16 indus- 
tries, the foreign-born showing their greatest proportions of employees 
in rope, twine and hemp, carpet, and foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts manufacturing, in the order mentioned, and their smallest per- 
centages in typewriter, sewing machine, and paper products manu- 
facturing. Females of the races of old immigration from Great Brit- 
ain and northern Europe were employed in considerable proportions 
in all the industries employing females, while among the females of 
recent immigration the Poles give evidence of the greatest diversity 
of employment. Upon referring to the totals for both sexes, about 
the same tendencies are observable which have already been noted in 
the case of the male employees. 


PERIOD OF RESIDENCE IN THE UNITED STATES OF FOREIGN-BORN 
EMPLOYEES AND MEMBERS OF THEIR HOUSEHOLDS. 


The character of recent and ps immigration to the mines and 
manufacturing establishments of the United States is exhibited by 
the two tables following, which show, by sex and race, the period of 
residence in the United States of 290,923 employees of foreign birth. 
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TABLE 11.— Number of foreign-born employees in the United States cach specified number 
of years, by sex and race. 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 


(By years in the United States is meant years since first arrival in the United States. No deduction is made 
for time spent abroad.) 


MALE. 








Number in United States each specified number of years. 


















— 10 to | 15to | 20 
or 
2. | 3. | 4 [5to9.| i4 | 39. | over. 

Abyssinian................ A A A O wate ees 
Albanian.................. 4 9 7 6 AA EA, PA 
Arahbian.... ... .... TE Eldar 2 PRA PO E 1 — 
Armenian.................. 07 54 50 162 95 21 
Bohemian and Moravian. 396 304 225 876 156 561 | 1,197 
Bosnian................... 9 5 1 
Bulgarian.................. 378 119 38 57 5 16 
Canadian, French.......... 258 346 253 | 1,148 | 1,339 | 1,550 4,077 
Canadian, Other........... 36 44 30 192 211 301 $63 
Croatian................ 2,116 | 1,771 | 1,043 | 2,823 508 357 128 
Cuban. nena 208 194 381 987 244 2 323 
Dalmatian................. 17 IO [iso $ 3 1 2 
Danish.................... 20 24 27 96 23 104 285 
DU A 86 59 55 191 65 298 648 
EgvpUAD.. 9 AK o4 1 - 4 Ll. ld sts B P O Y A E 1 
Fnglish. ................... 726 584 464 | 1,418 898 | 1,677 | 6,599 
Filipino.............. Rm 1 De i cote ROO tror tecta | oreo ace 
Finnisb A 457 389 387 | 1,122 342 240 243 
Flemish................... 29 14 11 25 8 
Froneh NN PE 158 124 114 442 91 263 

German.................... 810 671 525 | 2,001 802 | 3,137 | 10,478 
A A 1,779 954 409 777 136 4 26 
Hebrew, Russian.......... 435 471 429 | 1,135 332 352 338 
Hebrew, Other...... — 115 100 87 389 184 168 291 
Herzcgovinian a 93 38 21 11 2 2 EA " 
Hitidil i: cohen ciated ws A ane ache FOREN A A HONEC 
A AA 296 260 256 947 $16 | 1,267 7,212 
Italian, North............. 1,713 | 1,772 | 1,183 | 4,416 | 1,308 900 657 
Italian, South.............. 2,437 | 2,343 | 1,625 | 4,959 | 1,502 860 421 
Italian (not spocified)...... 24 13 15 42 13 11 10 
Japanes8......ooooooooo.... 16 43 22 98 J tests 

OPO A aes eae aae Se 2 A A aera we A 
Lithuanlan................ 1,441 | 1,090 923 | 2,881 | 1,064 119 325 
Macedonian................ 219 tig 19 lb A PETEN 1 
| ian M .... ..........-.. 2,161 | 1,648 | 1,224 | 3,404 144 619 357 
MéXICAD esser a 21 15 10 43 32 20 26 
Montenegrin............... 99 42 22 22. [s dass 1 11 

P E o 4 5 4 21 4 4 15 
Norwegian ................. 43 50 25 131 36 65 307 
Fei ads E PA 2 E PA AA e 
O A ena cu eee 6, 464 | 5,133 | 3,741 111,644 | 3.240 | 3,589 | 3,443 
PorturguesO....ooooomo.o.... 7 41 294 | 1,158 317 347 179 
Koumanian................ 742 317 134 200 11 11 6 
Russian.................... 1,553 884 467 | 1,495 427 2 224 
Ruthenian ................. 115 81 190 54 41 38 
A ew A 150 129 98 297 128 348 | 1,871 
Scotch-Irish................ 5 2 2 8 5 6 59 
DOP VIAN V ss au pda .......... 439 278 170 412 71 25 8 
Blovak ..................... 3,122 | 2,587 | 2, 420 | 7,836 | 2,722 | 2,109 2.152 
Blovenian.................. 192 620 527 | 1,610 351 276 148 
Spanish................. es. 229 | 6s} 195| 652] 202| 140 104 
Bwedish................... 171 220 152 879 379 991 2, 424 
BV TIAN oe esses venae or ciis 164 130 108 297 105 24 4 
Türk. eve esi co 128 51 23 20 9 4 osse 
A AA rS ced 26 24 20 70 414 222 954 
West Indian (other than 

Cuban) .................. rA OTTA PA D A — 8 
Alsatian (race not specified ) e... rn. LC C1A£. e Ln. .LI Cc”. es] oncronocoj eran obrejonronsrovnocj]sococnsnojonconsnan]o.90.0..o0.. 1 
Australian (race not speci- 

A entre EVE Kasse wu iw 2 ERE 2 5 1 6 
Austrian (race not specified) 291 250 206 659 130 159 118 
Belrian (race not specifled). 157 124 86 228 72 208 251 
South American (race not 

Se ty te Ki hore equ tate tia A sra gre De AAA siia ense 
B (race not specified)... 5 11 4 29 5 40 


— — | —— | — — — — — — 


Total................ 245,824 | 9,565 12, 031 |31,891 25, 113 |18,618 [58,505 |19, 658 ad 
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TABLE 11.— Number of foreign-born employees in the United States each specified number 
of years, by sex and race—Continued. : 














FEMALE. 
Nusber Number in United States each specified number of years. 
Race. reporting 
complete 
datas E i A A doo 20 oe 

Arabian.................... 2 Leica | es — A (E equos e e diced 
Armenían.................. 14 ls 2c 4 1 1 l|. 4 Y A 1 
Bohemian and Moravian.. 621 19 2 71 69 53 136 44 98 108 
Bulgariun. ........... ...... 5 A E tb jedes t Z xad ÓN 1 
Canadian, French.......... 8,318 336 172 394 414 374 | 1,306 | 1,433 | 1,522 | 2,367 
Canadian, Other........... 168 20 19 29 39 27 135 109 144 246 
Croatians). oie wake RE os 216 48 21 66 34 14 22 6 5— 
Cubans. ss cus asi 529 26 18 58 43 62 133 64 57 68 
Danish........ . ........ .... 62 1 1 1 Ie 5 8 18 27 
DU een 256 17 15 37 ` 21 16 26 28 58 38 
NA 3,769 123 169 273 208 150 618 399 701 | 1,128 
Finnichß 305 28 9 40 61 47 82 20 14 4 
Flemish.................... 36 6 7 14 4 3 A A A A 
A ch bxxEES 407 33 33 52 42 43 88 31 40 45 
Geral.) x e e sees 1, 800 46 71 152 90 85 235 181 456 544 
Greek... ciae Rex sun 97 39 97 171 107 39 105 15 3 3 
Hebrew, Russian.......... 1, 426 83 133 275 290 139 305 93 94 14 
Hebrew, Other............. 408 13 13 56 62 ' 53 135 37 24 15 

SIL ew eL Re ERR E EAE 4,027 52 77 111 149 128 537 392 564 2,017 
Italian, North.............. 1,896 90 | 146] 312| 296 ' 161| 481| 256| 119 35 
Italian, South.............. 3, 848 203 235 758 508 355 | 1,030 451 170 45 
Italian (notspecified)...... | 2]|.......]....... Y etm A Lila as 
Lithuanian................ 1,181 95 135 355 195 111 198 57 28 i 7 
Macedonian................ I vec v med d A A a alos 
MOT se vecors a 632 125 104 174 88 41 74 11 9 | 6 
MOXiCAB. i vs tai 2 yA etis la uii ET 
A A A A AA A tus — 2 1....... | 1 
Norweglian................. 50 ....... 5 7 3 4 11 5 6 9 
Persia irekew J Io ces EA — 
POMS is oso 7, 734 884 515 | 1,570 | 1,245 833 | 1,659 633 350 136 
Portuguese................. 2,152 100 112 359 27 265 803 275 163 48 
Roumanian................ 145 32 21 38 12 5 33 3 lese: x 
Russian.................... 904 74 95 197 165 114 163 62 26 8 
Ruthenian................. 81 17 29 12 3 3 PAL PME 
Scoteh............ ......... 724 18 31 39 20 17 51 150 333 
Scotch-Irish................ ETE E qus ce cioe [accu cos 1 lS EN 1 2 
RBervialilcase xev e kE EE TER: 21 1 3 6 3 5 2 A PA 
Slovak ati epi 449 56 50 102 57 57 79 34 11 3 
Slovenian.................. 190 | 33 16 59 19 19 29 10 Dedos 
Spanish. ..... .. idees tee 134 11 16 29 16 11 34 8 6 3 
Swedish......... . . .. ...... 156 2 4 5 5 8 13 21 33 65 
SYA ant 446 28 37 80 54 57 136 48 6 eee 
Tn Lascia s Rae deuda. datar 1 e A EA JJ. ares 

Welsh........... Er 87 ....... 3 4 4 4 9 16 16 31 
hos non (other than i 

AS A A O A A A PR A A 

Asa than (race not specified) A PEA loss de 
Australian (race not speci- 

Medici cade raid I A PASA LM EON A A A [PER fe da Se 
Austrian (race not specified) 153 17 10 37 16 22 30 12 3 6 
Belgian (race not specified). 98 11 10 19 18 6 24 1 6 3 
South American (race not 

specified)................ Da bag ge grand T. eae Via e A A O 
Swiss (race not specified)... 822 Us 1 1 7 6 14 52 

Totana ess 45, 099 7,420 








5,986 | 4,792 | 3,335 —— 4, 933 
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TABLE 11.— Number of foreign-born employees in the United States each specified number 
of years, by sex and race —Continued. 








Number 
reporting 
Race. complete 
data. 
Abyssinian................. 1 
Albanian.................. 35 
Arabian... co nre 5 
Armenia8n.................. 077 
Bohemian and Moravian.. 4, 544 
BOSUIAN cuca ce ow 25 
Bulgarian.................. 963 
Canadian, French.......... 17,669 
Canadian, Other........... 2, 496 
CroétiaDn.. iier .. . . . ee 10, 041 
Cuban... ee cu b E nu 8, 510 
Dalmatian................. 43 
Danish... ore RR 657 
Duteh A ce acs op tees 1,725 
E ¡A 7 
English... leri a scans 16,912 
UI AAA 
¡AO A 3, 935 
E) i AR ue SES 173 
French........... serere 2, 268 
A eset estas , 843 
Greek AO 6, 089 
Hebrew, Russian.......... 5, 211 
nm — — 1, 2d 
erzegovinian............. 
Hindi... tercie 1 
A 15, 328 
Italian, North.............. 15, 203 
Italian, Bouth......,....... , 039 
Italian. (not specified) — 143 
Japanese................... 149 
KO lesa 9 
Lithuanian................ 10, 448 
Macedonian................ 581 
MIEVOE I ais 12, 252 
Mexican................... 211 
Montenegrin............... E 
Norwegian................. 730 
POPSlON ies cies eor ceed 24 
Polish ois o ee Rr e có 48, 340 
Portuguese................. 6, 035 
Roumanian................ 2, 040 
Russian. ............ 0.00... 7,447 
Ruthenian................. 897 
LOR EE 3,887 
Scotch-Irish. ............... 93 
Berri. rese erro nur 1,666 
Blovak eee rote 25,153 
Blovenian.................. 4, 966 
Spanish. .vcovicocaciasaoses 2, 063 
Bwedish................... 5, 506 
Tur 1,399 
PRIS icra ere 336 
A A iib 1,850 
Wes. Indian (other than 
CODO) «ou cer E bon 17 
EC TRE (race not speci- j 
Australian (race not speci- T 
Austrian (race not specified) 2,143 
Belgian (race not specified). 1,321 
South Ay can (race not i 
—— dee not specified)... 419 





TOTAL. 
Number in United States each specified number of years 
Under 10 to | 15to | 20 or 
1 |? 2 | 8 | 4 |5109.| 4 | 19. | over. 
ER E PE c US aee) EE, len! CRUS 
AA A decia A A A A etas 
4 5 9 7 6 EA A eee tt vx 
Di... y e PTS P A A A EA 
81 904 68 55 51 166 82 98 22 
121 126 467 373 281 | 1,012 200 659 | 1,305 
1 4 9 5 1 A O [ai vaccis 
47 295 37 120 38 59 5 4 17 
606 | 282 | 652 | 760 | 627 | 2,454 | 2,772 | 3,072 | 6,444 
48 42 65 83 57 327 320 445 1,109 
411 737 | 2,182 | 1,805 | 1,057 | 2,845 514 362 128 
274 154 326 237 443 | 1,120 308 287 301 
1 1 17 10 ....... 8 3 1 2 
10 8 21 25 27 101 31 122 312 
El v 123 y^ 71 217 93 356 686 
SESS. 5 eb Nave Sees D PA ER 1 
511 558 T d 614 | 2,036 | 1,297 | 2,378 | 7,727 
395 92 497 450 434 | 1,204 362 254 247 
23 28 43 18 14 27 3 9 8 
109 117 210 166 157 530 122 303 554 
271 405 962 761 610 | 2, 236 983 | 3,593 | 11,022 
539 | 972 | 1,950 | 1,061 | 448| 882| 151 57 29 
171 338 710 761 568 | 1,440 425 446 352 
39 51 171 162 140 524 221 192 306 
13 20 E 38 21 11 2 a SAA 
163 213 407 409 354 | 1,484 | 1,208 | 1,831 | 9,229 
707 827 | 2,025 | 2,008 | 1,344 | 4,897 | 1,564 | 1,079 692 
1,307 | 1,178 | 3,195 | 2,941 | 1,980 | 5,989 | 1,953 | 1,030 466 
2 11 25 13 15 42 14 11 10 
1 5 Y £ a 58 Alice e 
521 533 | 1,796 | 1,285 | 1,034 | 3,079 | 1,121 747 332 
45 216 219 69 20 Mv A den 1 
661 | 1,031 | 2,335 | 1,736 | 1,265 | 3,478 755 628 363 
14 23 21 16 10 43 32 26 26 
1 53 99 42 22 7.44 ED 1 11 
9 3 4 5 4 23 8 7 16 
10 12 50 59 29 142 41 71 316 
1 6 8 CN PPP 22552 E A 
2,563 | 2,188 | 8,034 | 6,378 | 4,574 [13,303 | 3,773 | 3,948 | 3,579 
257 292 838 739 559 | 1,961 652 510 227 
166 361 780 329 139 233 14 12 6 
496 801 | 1,780 | 1,019 581 | 1,661 489 358 232 
67 66 219 127 84 196 57 43 38 
90 101 189 149 115 302 179 498 | 2,204 
leis 5 2 3 9 5 7 61 
64 182 445 281 175 414 72 8 
674 | 1,188 | 3,224 | 2,644 | 2,477 | 7,915 | 2,756 | 2,120 | 2,155 
229 272 851 639 546 | 1,639 361 281 148 
137 129 259 184 206 686 210 146 107 
77 63 176 225 160 892 400 | 1,024 | 2,489 
63 122 244 184 165 433 154 30 4 
40 57 131 51 23 21 9 C SE 
11 25 30 28 24 79 430 238 985 
— 2 Dood Seu ARO o. cocos A 4 
— esas EAN la — E A ERT 1 1 
Mc 1 los 2 5 1 6 
93 111 328 266 228 689 142 162 124 
63 55 176 142 92 252 73 214 254 
— 1 8 je eee J 1 
3 1 5 12 5 36 11 6 292 


— — —— —  —  — n" ns cm 


290,923 |12,255 14,476 ¡37,877 e dl cd 24,386 ¡27,747 | 55,049 








over. 


20 or 





19. 


14. 


— — — | — | — | — — — — — — 


peciſied number 
5 tog,| 10 to | 15 to 


. 


group only races with 80 or more males or 
1. 2. 4 
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Per cent in United States each specified number of years. 
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and eastern Europe. Slightly more than three-fifths (63.1 per cent) 
of the total number of industrial workers for whom information 
was received had been in the United States less than ten years, and 
exactly two-fifths had been in this country less than five years. The 
heavy influx of wage-earners during the past decade was made up of 
the representatives of Bulgarian, Croatian, Cuban, Finnish, Flem- 
ish, Greek, Russian Hebrew, Herzegovinian, North and South Italian 
and Italian not vee Japanese, Lithuanian, Macedonian, Magyar, 
Montenegrin, Polish, Portuguese, Roumanian, Russian, Ruthenian, 
Servian, Slovak, Slovenian, Spanish, Syrian, and Turkish races. 
More than one-third of the French Canadian and Dutch, more than 
two-fifths of the Danish, English, Norwegian, and Swedish, and more 
than one-half of the German, Irish, Scotch, Scotch-Irish, and Welsh 
industrial workers have a residence in the United States of twenty 
years or longer. There is but little difference in the proportions of 
males and females in the specified periods of residence. 

The following table shows, by sex and race, the per cent of foreign- 
born persons in the households studied who had been in the United 
States each specified number of years: : 


TABLE 13.—Per cent of foreign-born persons in the United States each specified number 
of years, by sex and race. 
(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


[By years in the United States is meant years since first arrival in the United States. No deduction is 
made for time spent abroad. This table includes only races with 80 or more persons reporting. The 















total, however, is for all foreign-born. i 
, MALE. 
tes each 
Number Per cent in United States each specified number of years. 
Race. report ng 
complete Under 10 to | 15 to | 20 or 

ta 11, [12 4 [5to9.1 "14 | 19. lover. 

Armenlàn.. lives c y ELEC Se 256 5.1, 59] 9.4] 7.0] 6.6] 19.1 | 22.3 | 15.2 9.4 
Bohemian and Moravian........... 647 19! 1.9] 54] 59] 4.9] 16.1] 6.0/19.0| 38.9 
BEV MC XT 58 6.9| 8.6] 13.8) 1.7] 10.3 | 27.6 | 15.5 | 12.1 3.4 
Bulgarians... couse use s PR dore 753 | 17.1 | 30.9 | 33.2 | 11.4 | 4.1 | 3.1 .0 .1 .0 
Canadian, French.................. 804 2.4| 2.4| 3.4| 4.2] 4.0/|20.1]| 17.2| 17.0| 29.4 
Crostian ainda 1,159 2.2| 5.8 | 14.2 | 12.2 | 10.3 | 36.1 | 9.1 | 7.4 2.8 
Cuban aii 63 .0 ; 12.7 | 11.1) 48| 6.3|25.4| 11.1| 7.9] 20.6 
DO aia uc ui da 162 .0 0| 19] 2.5 .0| 49| 1.2|11.1 | 78.4 
Enel la rr RELIER IS 641 3.3| 4.4| 8.4| 56] 3.9 | 12.6 | 10.1 | 13.9 | 37.8 
Fiünlh... le eve Eq RIES 163 1.8: .0| 1.2| 3.1] 4.3 | 39.3 | 16.6 | 12.9| 20.9 
6.2| 2.6|13.9| 3.5|10.4|12.2]|] 3.51 15.7 | 33.0 

6.7, 83| 48/|10.9| 8.7 | 27.5| 3.1|14.4| 16.6 

2.3| 3.1] 5.7| 45| 4.5|17.8| 5.5|14.8| 41.9 

0.0 | 22.3 | 27.7 | 12.4] 6.2|17.9| 2.6 .8 .0 

2.6, 43| 6.3 | 12.3 | 11.1 | 31.9/ 14.5| 8.9 8.0 

.5 -6/ 1.8) 2.3) 2.6) 87] 87] 12.8] 62.0 

3.8 | 5.1 | 10.8] 7.4] 9.0] 30.2 j| 12.1 | 11.8 9.7 

4.2 10.0 | 15.1 | 12.6 | 8.6] 30.5; 9.7 | 6.1 3.1 

4.0; 4.8] 9.8] 87] 7.4] 32.57] 15.4 | 11.2 6.2 

1.1! 68.1 | 27.5 .0| 1.1| 2.2 .0 .0 .0 

5.2] 9.0 | 17.6 | 13.4 | 11.4 | 26.9] 8&0| 5.2 3.4 

3.1 .0 .0| 3.1| 1.6] 21.9 | 25.0 | 28.1 | 17.2 

3.6| 6.6/13.3|11.8| 9.5] 27.6] 10.0] 9.6 8.0 

1.4| 2.1) 91] 7.2| 6.5|33.6|12.8| 16.8] 10.5 

3.0 | 18.2 | 23.0 | 14.5 | 21.2 | 20.0 .0 .0 .0 

2.8 | 15.8 | 13.6 | 14.7 | 7.9 | 30.5] 62] 5.6 2.8 

4.4| 5.4|12.7| 9.8| 8.6|26.9|12.6| 9.9 9.9 

3.8| 6.2| 7.6| 8&.5| 2.4|147 | 7.1] 9.5] 40.3 

2.3 | 20.2 | 27.7 | 16.4 | 5.2 | 26.8 9 .5 .0 

2.2| 4.3| 8&9, 7.2| 8.9] 28.1] 13.6 | 12.5 | 14.2 

1.3| 1.3| 5.1| 6.8, 6.0] 36.2] 13.2] 13.6 | 16.6 

9.6| 8.4/ 18.1] 7.2/15.7|20.5/| 13.3| 48 2.4 

.0| 1.2| 21) 1.9; 1.2] 15.01 7.0|19.7 | 51.8 

2.3 | 13.6 | 18.2 | 11.3 | 9.5/28.5|146| 1.5 .6 

9.4 | 28.7 | 30.2 | 1.4 | 4.1] 3.2 .0 -0 .0 

3.4 | 1.7 9 9; 5&2] 5.2/|11.2| 9.5] 62.1 

4.1| 7.8 .9 9| 9.5| 13.7 
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Of 47,699 foreign-born persons in the households studied, the 
foregoing table shows that 25.1 per cent had been in the United 
States from five to nine years, 14.2 per cent twenty years or over, 12 
per cent two years, 10.4 per cent from ten to fourteen years, and 
etween 5 and 10 per cent each other specified number of years 
except less than one year—only 3.9 per cent reporting that period of 
residence. The proportions of the 28,149 males and the 19,550 
females having been in the United States each specified number of 
years so nearly veces aren with each other, and each so nearly cor- 
responds with the total, that a comparison is unnecessary. 
regards the several races, it 1s seen that none of the total number 
of Macedonians, Roumanians, or Turks, less than 1 per cent of the 
Bulgarians, somewhat less than 5 per cent of the Greeks or Servians, 
less than 25 per cent of the Croatians, South Italians, Magyars, Rus- 
sians, Spaniards, or Syrians, and less than 40 per cent of the Arme- 
nians, Bravas, Cubans, French, Hebrews, North Italians, Lithuanians, 
Poles, Portuguese, Ruthenians, and Slovaks, had been in the United 
States as long as ten years; while over 75 per cent of the Dutch and 
over 50 per cent of the Irish, Swedes, and Welsh had had a period 
of residence of twenty years or over; between 50 and 60 per cent of 
the Bohemians and Moravians, English, Germans, and Scotch had 
had a period of residence of fifteen years or over; and over fifty ' 
per cent of the French Canadians, Flemish, and Mexicans had had 
& period of residence of ten years or over. The Finns and French 
show such large proportions having had a period of residence of five 
years or over as to place them in the class of older immigrant races, 
although the proportions having had each subsequent period of resi- 
dence are smaller than those of other races of older immigration. The 
males and females of each race are, generally speaking, similarly dis- 
tributed as regards length of residence in the United States, hence 
there is only a slight variation from either in the total. The most 
marked difference is shown by the Bulgarians, all of the females, as 
against 81.2 per cent of the males, having been in the United States 
less than three years. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONDITION ABROAD OF MEMBERS OF IMMIGRANT 
HOUSEHOLDS STUDIED. 


The following table shows, by race of individual, the industrial 
condition before coming to the United States of foreign-born males 
in the households studied who were 16 years of age or over at time of 
coming to this country: 


TABLE 14.—Industrial condition before coming to the United States of foreign-born males 
who were 16 years of age or over at time of coming, by race of individual. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


[This table includes only*races with 20 or more males reporting. The total, however, isfor all foreign-born. 
























































| 
Num ber— | Per cent— 
Num- | 
ber re- | | | 
P orting| «y; Work- | * | Work- 

Race of individual. —— bth ped Work- ing Work- ba | Work- ing Work- 
plete pit M ing for | with- | ing for ps voll | ing for | with- | ing for 
data um wages. out profit. tion | wages. out profit. 

wages. | à; wages. 

MM Sy ee 177 25 75 22 55 14.1 42. 4 12.4 31.1 
Bohemian and Moravian.... 400 10 293 58 39 2.5 73.3 14.5 | 9.8 
AAA 48 3 41 Mii 6.3 85.4 | 8.3 .0 
AAA 735 8 260 114 353 | 1.1 35.4 | 15.5 48.0 
Canadian, French........... | 412 33 217 103 59 8.0 52.7 25.0 14.3 
denen TENA | 983 14 260 462 | 247 1.4| 26.4 47.0 25.1 

A const adeteteccsuces 41 1 | 37 2 l 2.4| 90.2 | 4.9 | 2. 
20 L-' BEES wai ds ant ve om 82 3 13 4 | 2 7| 89.0 4.9 | 2 4 
AA TAPA MS 412 12 334 ü 7 2.9 93. 2 T4 1.7 
00000 ALADO 121 3 68 36 14 2.5 56.2 29.8 11.6 
RR TA 85 l 79 2 3 1.2 92.9 2.4 3.5 
ERA ae 155 4 IM yl PE Eaa Ja 4 2.6 94.8 .0 | 2.6 
EN LA Lenvaaenaosé 890 32 654 129 75 | 3.6 73.5 14.5 8.4 
0: UR EER ATERS 904 94 266 290 254 10. 4 29.4 2.1 28.1 
00 CMS TS NNI 780 71 539 40 | 130 | 9.1 | 69.1 5.1 16.7 
(UN TENES IN o 534 52 240 203 | 39 | 9.7 14.9 35. 0 7.3 
Italian, North............... 853 19 498 187 | 149 2.2 58. 4 21.9 17.5 
Italian, South............... 2, 602 74 | 1,540 399 589 2.8 | 59.2 5.3 22.6 
007000 OARS 74 | 10 | 13 27 | 24 13.5 | 17.6 36.5| 32.4 
cmn E AA DN 1, 441 12 589 664 176 .8 40. 9 46.1 12.2 
acedonian................. 91 3 | CA PERS N 49 3.3 42.9 .0 53.8 
Ek dee e e a 1,571 19 899 343 310 2 | 57.2 21.8 19.7 
I ee Di 41 1 3 .0 91.1 2.2 6.7 
Norweglan.................. 23 2 15 5 1 | 8.7 65.2 21.7 4.3 
00 tor PP OY V TET? 3, 346 62 1, 599 1,322 363 1.9| 47.8 39.5 10.8 
5 qv o0 O SE T 272 16 | 146 78 32 8! 54.7 28.7 11.8 
Roumanian..... 2*, Ee 149 l | 41 50 57 7 | 27.5 33.6 | 38.3 
ERA cod ved AAN 156 3 | 56 78 19 | 1.9 35.9 50.0 12.2 
Ruthenian.................. 880 16 | 325 | 434 105 | 1.8 36.9 49.3 11.9 
PE a. 00 +: 107 1 105 | Lis. er: | .9 98.1 | 9 .Ü 
ca EE 195 1 55 108 3l 05] 49.3 55.4 15.9 
O AAA | 1,627 20 856 561 190 1.2 52.6 | 34.5 11.7 
Slovenian................... 197 |........ 48 115 34 | .0| 244]| 58.4 17.3 
A A OS cemaas cac: 50 l 43 | 10 2 1.8| 76.8 17.9 3.6 
— AAA drala 452 |. 19 302 | 110 21| 4.2| 66.8] 24.3| 4.6 
QOO OMA IA 272 51 | 136 28 57 | 18.8 50.0 10.3 | 21.0 
NE eS STAN 439 2 | 23 398 16 5 5.2 90.7 3.6 
——— 72 | 4 65 2 1 5.6 | 90.3 2.8 1.4 


Folio. canis. 21,696 | — 702 | 11,081 6, 401 | 3,512, 32| S11] 295| 16.2 





An examination of this table discloses the fact that of the 21,696 
foreign-born males concerning whom information was obtained only 
3.2 per cent were without occupation before coming to the United 
States. On the other hand, 51.1 per cent worked for wages, 29.5 per 
cent without wages, and 16.2 per cent worked for profit. Only the 
Syrians, Armenians, Japanese, and Greeks, with proportions ranging 
from 18.8 to 10.4 per cent, show proportions without occupation 
abroad in excess of 10 per cent. 
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The following table shows, by race of individual, the occupation 
before coming to the United States of foreign-born males in the house- 
holds studied who were 16 years of age or over at time of coming: 


TABLE 15.—Occupation before coming to the United States of foreign-born males who were 
16 years of age or over at time of coming, by race of individual. 
(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


[This table includes only races with 20 or more males reporting. The total, however, is for all foreign-born 
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Armeníian................. 177 | 14.1 8.5 1.1 32.8 | 42.4 7.3 5.1 | 12.4] 9.6 | 21.5 | 31.1 
Bohemian and Moravian.. 400 | 2.5; 15.0] 1.0 57.3|733|11.3| 3.3|145| 50] 4.8 9.8 
Brivi - cel ole ed. 48 6.3! 77.1 .0 8.3 | 85.4 4.2 4.2 8.3 .0 .0 .0 
Bulgarian................. 135 1.1 | 10.5 1.8 23.1 | 35.4 | 15.1 .4 | 15.5 | 43.9 4.1 48.0 
Canadian, French......... 412| 8.0; 11.2| 66 35.0. 52.7; 24.0] 10/(250/|117| 2.7 | 14.3 
Croatian.................. 053 1.4 | 12.3 1.1 13.0; 20.4 | 46.9 -1 | 47.0 | 24.3 .8| 25.1 
übDdl]e sx 41 2.4 .0 .0 90.2 | 90.2 .0| 49| 4.9 .0| 2.4 2.4 
WCC Nee een thet sed S 3.7 | 51.2 7.3 30.5 | 89.0 4.9 .0 4.9 2.4 .0 2.4 
o 2 eer V 412 2.9 4.4 2.4 86.4 | 93.2 1.7 512.2 .0 1.7 1.7 
Innlsh... l.c wl rà 121 2.5 30.6| 9.9 15.7 | 56.2 | 29.8 .0 | 29.8 | 10.7 .8 11.6 
Flemish................... 1.2 22.4| 5.9 64.7 |92.9| 2.4 0| 2.4| 1.2| 2.4 3.5 
Hol iue Cer elc Ze 155| 2.6| .6| 1.3 92.9 | 94.8 .0 .0 .0] 1.3] 1.3 2.6 
German................... $90 3.6 , 12.7 4.7 5.1 | 73.5 | 11.3 3.1114.5| 6.2, 2.2 8.4 
Oreek..................... 904 | 10.4 7.5 1.2 20.7 | 29.4 | 31.1 1.0 | 32.1 | 20.5| 7.6] 28.1 
Hebrew.................-. 7 9.1 1.9 -6 66.5 | 69.1 2.4! 2.7 5.1 .9 | 15.8 16.7 
IBS. 422 a e ae 534 9.7 | 15.7 6.0 23.2 | 44.9 | 36.7 1.3|38.0| 6.6 .7 1.8 
Italian, North............. 853 2.2 , 19.0 7.2 32.2 | 58.4 | 21.3 .6 | 21.9 | 15.2 | 2.2 17.5 
Italian, South............. 2, 602 2.8 25.1 4.3 29.8 | 59.2 | 13.6 1.7 | 15.3 | 16.0 6.6 2.6 
Japanese.................. 74 | 13.5 .0 1.4 16.2! 17.6 | 36.5 .0 | 36.5 | 27.0 5.4 32.4 
Lithuanian............... 1, 441 .8 30.7 .9 9.2 40.9 | 46.0 .1 | 46.1 | 11.6 .6 12.2 
Macedonian............... 91! 3.3 | 22.0 .0 20.9 | 42.9 .0 .0 .0 41.8! 12.1| 53.8 
Maa 1,571 1.2 | 32.2 | 2.9 22.1 | 57.2 | 21.5 .3| 21.8 | 18.0 1.7 19.7 
MG@XICAN: A e ex rez 45 .0 | 28.9 , 89 53.3|91.1| 2.2 .0| 2.2| 44, 2.2 6.7 
Norwegian ................ 8.7 4.3 .0 60.9 | 65.2 | 21.7 .0 | 21.7 .0 4.3 4.3 
Pol dd 3,346 1.9 24.1 3.0 20.7 | 47.8 | 38.7 .8 | 39.5 | 10.0 9 10.8 
Portuguese................ 212 5.9 23.5| 4.4 25.7|53.7|27.6 | 1.1|28.7|10.7| 1.1| 11.8 
Roumanian............... 149; .7,18.8 1.3 7.4 | 27.5 | 33.6 .0 | 33.6 | 36.2 2.0 | 38.3 
Russian... UINN 156 | 1.9 | 135| 26 19.9 359 |50.0| .0|500|122| .0| 122 
Ruthenian................ 880, 1.8 | 30.2 .7 6.0 | 36.9 | 48.9 .5 | 49.3 | 11.6 -3 11.9 
Scotch.............. rss. 107 | .9 .0' .9 97.2/98.1| .0| .9| .9| .0| .0 .0 
Servian................... 195 .5! 17.9 15 8.7 | 28.2 | 55.4 .0 | 55.4 | 12.8 3.1 15.9 
Slovak........... . ........ 1, 627 1.2 28.5! 3.8 20.3 | 52.6 | 34.0 -5 | 34.5 | 10.8 .9 11.7 
BSlovenian................. 197 .0 14.2 1.0 9.1 | 24.4 | 58.4 .0 | 58.4 | 15.2 2.0 17.3 
Spanish..................- 56) 1.8 | 7.1| .0 69.6|76.8|14.3| 3.6|17.9| 3.6| .0| 3.6 
Swedish.................. ! 452) 42 2.3 29 41.6|66.8|23.5| .9|243| 46] .0| 46 
Byrinn. 2 occ coo vides | 272;188 4.4 1.8 43.8|50.0|10.3| .0|10.3|14.7| 6.3] 210 
UrFEISH s ss eee ad 439 -5 48 .0 .51| 5.21 90.7 .0 | 90.7 .6 .0 3.6 
Welsh... eli couse 12 5.6 1.4 1.4 87.5 | 90.3 1.4 1.4| 2.8 .4 .0 1.4 
Total..............- 21,696 | 3.2 | 20.3 | 2.9 27.8 | 51.1 28.6 | . 1 3.0 | 16.2 
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The foregoing table shows that the proportion of foreign-born males 
who were working for wages and who were employed as farm laborers 
before coming to the United States is below the proportion employed 
in all other occupations for wages. As regards those working without 
wages less than 1 per cent were employed in all occupations other 
than as farm laborers, while of those working for profit 13.1 per cent 
of the 21,696 foreign-born males concerning whom information was 
obtained were farmers, as against 3 per cent who were engaged in all 
other occupations for profit. 
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TABLE 16.—Industrial condition before coming to the United States of foreign-born 
females who were 16 years of age or over at time of coming, by race of individual. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 
[This table includes only races with 20 or more females reporting. The total, however, is for all foreign-born.] 








Number— Per cent— 
num 
r re- 
porting . E | D z 
Race of individual. com- | ma W ork- OK Work ha rud Work OUR Ww ork- 
lete | cupa- ing for without ing for cupa- ing for ——— ing for 
ta | tion. | W35CS- | wages. | profit. | ‘tion, wages. wages. | Profit. 
Armenlan.................«* 134 115 17 2 use oss 85. 8 12. 7 15 . 00 
jd ath and Moravian.... pE 181 n a 1 52.6 SA a 14. A a 
PAV Oo IA < TO) Bah O 43.5 4. ; 
Canadian, French........... 378 329 42 5 2 87.0 11.1 1.3 .5 
a Et 0 - 149 11 55.8 i : 25. 5 L $ 
A e cl] 0] A AA EE 88. 9 L .0 " 
Dutee EX 71 35 A 2 AAA 49. 3 47.9 28 .0 
English... .... deese err rns 344 211 130 1 2 L3 37.8 .9 .6 
Kin. 117 88 26 E ieircedes 15.2 22 2 26 .0 
Flemish. ce euo wl secon 67 36 29 y t rs 53. 7 43. 3 30 .0 
AL UE Ee Nd ME AL A. | oa ely SS] X E 
BÉIIDAH. i... cRke a eT 92 5 6L1 .9 è 
Greeks isse o — 168 119 11 36 2 70.8 6.5 21.4 1.2 
ewe ansia nde T i 1 570 ps . 13 19 80. 2 i : E A 2.7 
497 382 28 1 16. 9 1. .2 
Italian, North............... 579 312 183 71 13 53. 9 31.6 12. 3 2.2 
Italian, South............... 1, 416 1, 115 196 15 78 7 13 8 6.4 11 
Litbuanian.................. 190 362 179 243 6 45.8 22.7 30. 8 8 
Me e er ue m CB OUS tp mal anal’ saa]: o 
RICAN  vasersecriceseesasep. orb U2LB 4 Luo 5. T 
Norwegian.............. ees. 24 11 10 d ii.ssesss 45.8 41.7 12. 5 .0 
Polish ......................- 2,072 | 1,050 442 561 ! 19| 507 21.3 | 27.1 .9 
Portuguese.................- 259 218 33 5 3 84.2 12.7 1.9 1.2 
Hourdnian EPE ed quss TM 68 e : S 1 44. ; 8 à 45. : E 
USSIAO ricardo 718| B] 8|) Afaan 46. 10. 43. : 
Eun DD UU VEITCH 629 122 E 320 8 19. : 28. 5 50. 9 13 
A EE ERA RES 6S A axis 73. 26. 9 .0 .0 
E A esc 46 8 10 1 70.8 12. 3 15.4 15 
JA AAA 1, 159 518 358 278 5 44.7 30. 9 24.0 .4 
8lovenian................- ee. 161 66 21 lio 4L 0 13 0 46. 0 .0 
Spanish...................-. 20 17 2 l nosses. 85. 0 10. 0 5.0 .0 
Swedish...................-. 394 206 149 38 1| 523 37.8 9.6 .3 
bist! iras 166 150 ld EIA 3 90. 4 7.8 .0 18 
ORA QUE EQ Eae LE 61 55 6 ordini IS 90. 2 9.8 0 0 
Total................--- 13, 315 | 7,948 | 2,990 | 2,247 | 130| 59. L0 
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This table shows that very nearly 60 per cent of the 13,315 foreign- 
born females concerning whom information was obtained were with- 
out occupation and only 1 per cent worked for profit, while 22.5 and 
16.9 per cent were employed for wages and without wages, respec- 
tively, before coming to the United States. 
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The following table shows, by race of individual, the occupation 
before coming to the United States of foreign-born females who were 
16 years of age or over at time of coming to this country: 


TABLE 17.—Occupation before coming to the United States of foreign-born females who 
were 16 years of age or over at time of coming, by race of individual. 
(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


[This table includes only races with 20 or more — reporting. The total, however, is for all foreign- 
rn. 
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Num-! Per wages. without wages. for profit. 
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Armenian................ 134 ! 85.8! 00| 15/|112|127| 15| 00] 15 a0; 00 0.0 
Bohemian and Moravian.| 3441526, 49|215| 58|323| 148 .0 | 148 .3 .0 .3 
A come 23 | 43.5 | 2L7 | 30.4 .0 | 522 .0|1 43] 43 .0 .0 .0 
Canadian, French........ 378 | 87.0 .3| 37, 71) 1.1! 11 .3| 13 .0 .5 .5 
Croatian.................. 584|55.8| &2| 62| 24) 16.8 | 25.3 .2 | 25.5 L4 .5 19 
Cubdtillcirkecle 45 | 88 9 .0 .0 | 11.1 | 11.1 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 
Dutch. cora e 71 | 49.3 | 225 |] 19.7 5.6 | 47.9 1.4 L4 2.8 0 .0 .0 
Enel: ici 844 | 61.3 0 55323 37.8 .0 .3 .3 .0 .6 .6 
Finn SB ee os us nn 117 | 752) 43 162| 1.7 222] 26 .0| 26 .0 .0 .0 
Flema 62|537 209 60) 164 | 433 .0' 30| 30 .0 .0 .0 
a ieu iom 131 | 65.6 .0 31/305 336 .0 .0 .0 0 .8 .8 
Germa... e. ceu n 692 |611| 33 149|117¡299| 68; L3| &1 .6 .3 .9 
Greek king ite scowl Ex ars 168 | 70.8 .6 .6| 54| 65| 21.4 .0|12L4 0| 12 12 
Hebrew.................. 711 | 80.2 .0| 20/134, 153] 13 .6| 1.8 -l| 25 2.7 
Irish. ceo 497 | 769! 18, 97| 58,17.3| 50 6); 5.6 ae ..0 .2 
Italian, North............ 579} 539] 62| 48|206/31.6|1L11| 1.2| 12.3 19 .3 2.2 
Italian, South............ 1,416| 7&7 | 51| 23| 64/138] 59 .5| 6.4 sa .8 11 
Lithuanian..............- 790 | 45.8; 128 7.2) 27227, 30.6 -1| 30.8 .6 .1 .8 
agyar.................. 900 | 62.7 | 92) 3.41 23 21.0 14.4 .8 | 152 LO .1 L1 
Mexican.................. 26|80.8|] 38| 7.7] 238] 154] 38 .01 38 .0 .0 0 
Norwegian............... 24 | 45.8 &3.208/|125,|4L7 | 12.5 .0 | 125 .0 .0 .0 
Polaca sas 2,072 | 50.7 | 94| 98' 21,213 26.7 .3127.1 .7 m, .9 
Portuguese............... 259 | 84.2 .8| 69; 50) 127 .4| L5| 19 .8 .4 12 
Roumanian.............. 68|411| 29) 5.9 .0/| 8&8 | 45.6 .0 | 45.6 15 .0 15 
Rüsslal. e tei ne 78 | 46.2] 38; 51| 13] 103; 426 .0 | 436 .0 .0 .0 
Ruthenian............... 629 | 194 |210| 59 1.6; 28.5 | 509 .0 | 509 13 .0 13 
Scoteh................... 93 | 73.1 .01 54 |215: 26.9 .0 .0 .0 ..0 .0 .0 
Servian.................. 65|708| 4.6: 7.7 .01123 | 15.4 0| 154 15 .0 L5 
SIOVAK 255 eL ica iis 1,159 | 44.7 | 14.4 | 125 4.0 | 30.9 239 .11 24.0 .3 .1 .4 
Slovenian................ 161 | 4L0| 7.5) 37| 19 130,447 | 12|460 .0 .0 .0 
Spanish......... sees 20 | 85.0 .0| 50| &0 J00| 50 .0] 50 .0 .0 .0 
BSwedish........ e eee oo ees 394|523]| 53|261| 63 37.8; 9.1 5| 96 .3 .0 .3 
Syal A 166 | 90.4 .0 61 7.2: 7.8 .0 0 .0 12 -6 L8 
Welsh.................... 61 | 90.2 .0| 66) 33! 9.8 .0 0 0 .0 .0 .0 
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The foregoing table shows that the proportion of females who were 
working abroad for wages is almost equally distributed among farm 
labor, domestic service, and all other occupations, and that the 
prr who worked for profit is almost equally distributed as 
etween farming and all other occupations. On the other hand, 
those working without wages show less than 1 per cent employed in 
all occupations other than as farm laborers, the proportion in the 
last-mentioned occupation amounting to 16.4 per cent. 
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PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION ABROAD OF IMMIGRANT WAGE-EARNERS. 


The following table shows, by race, the per cent of 181,330 foreign- 
born male employees who were in each specified occupation before 
coming to the United States: | 
TABLE 18.—Per cent of foreign-born male employees in each specified occupation before 

coming to the United States, by race. 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
[This table includes only races with 80 or more males reporting. The total, however, is for all foreign-born.] 










Number Per cent who were engaged in— 


d 






























Other 

eornp ote Trade. | occupa 

tions. 
POTEAREN EEA E AAE 17. 4 34. 3 4.9 &9 34. 5 
Bohemian and Moravian.................. 28. 7 3L 1 10. 0 2.0 28. 2 
Bulgarian....................°....°.°........ 39 70. 5 10. 0 32 12. 5 
Canadian, French......................... 13. 6 615 6.2 3.0 15.7 
Can POMEL A 27.3 3L 8 6. 4 4.3 30. 3 
TOSAN. A e Nee PIOS 2.7 80. 5 7.6 .6 &5 
Cüban aaa 87. 2 7.0 .3 27 2.9 
A A sd ouem a ebur es 23. 4 30. 4 7.8 &3 30.1 
Dütth a morbi VS ER 14. 2 42. 6 & 9 4.8 29. 4 
¡ARO A oos Rose REEPSSS REGN 49. 8 30 5.9 37 37.6 
NE 4.8 710 9.1 .9 14. 2 
Flemishiéóxrlsasc uterus EPI Ese uds 710 9.7 9.7 .8 &9 
Ma TERN 49. 4 8.6 5.9 L8 A 3 
A 66 29. 1 28. 8 9.5 2.9 29. 7 
POOR AAA A dAe Sd eds 5.1 54.0 118 11.8 17.3 
Hebrew, Russian.................- eee eee 01.7 37 12 20. 0 13 3 
Hebrew, Other.................-- eee eene 55.3 9.1 21 24.4 9.1 
Herzegovinian.................... eee ee eA L1 53.2 44.2 <$ L1 
A A E EA ARE 14. 2 52. 2 140 2.6 17.0 
Italian, North......................- eere 9.5 50. 5 14. 0 L5 24.4 
Italian, South.......-..0.000.............. 13. 3 46. 8 15.5 2.8 21.6 
Japanese. caes 121 &3 01.2 9.9 12 4 83 
¡PATTI A A 433 5.5 76. 2 91 .5 8.7 
317 38 62.5 15. 1 7.6 110 
Magyar Wes sac Ets eue poU ME 682 7. 0 65. 7 12 4 L2 13 7 
MOSCA FOPA E 167 &4 2L 6 114 2.4 58. 3 
Montenegrin................-.- eee 220 L3 8L 9 5.8 2.2 &8 
No A 533 19. 3 18 4 4.5 2.6 55.2 
Polish rese 32, 880 7. 6 68 1 1L3 .6 12. 6 
Portuguese.......... eere eere rro f vs 2, 472 28 70. 2 7.8 34 15.8 
MP OMM E E EENE 1,695 51 74. 3 10. 5 2.9 7.2 
ETEA O 5,663 &3 68. 3 12 0 L7 9 7 
AA enu ye cedeueens 591 4.7 . 79.0 6.3 .7 9.3 
Neeser oh Seb ccc pecs exse headed e 1, 867 96. 4 4.2 4.4 4.2 50. 8 
PE E ade dea E RE 1, 213 37 75, 7 116 19 7.1 
BlovBK.. ci elo cese secos eREMERS QUE A S We 17,707 4.5 72.6 1L6 .5 10. 9 
SlovenlATi.... co eecc uoce e Rua OR oA Eon REe 3 857 5.7 65. 2 7.1 L1 20. 9 
ijj Uri PC 1, 202 49.1 27.9 a2 12. 0 7.9 
Bwedisl. soso cine ve ce E OE aaa 4,251 19.7 4L 7 7.3 2.1 29. 2 
pyran O eee dae eebawoemecaes 654 12 7 52.1 50 83 21.9 
ISN oor oou wot es ES 282 39 64. 5 7.4 12 8 1L 3 
Wes... es Sed Seen Sc visum ex eS Ee 1,012 58.2 2.6 30 2.6 33. 7 
'TOlll ioca Eepe LUUD LVEUE 15, 3 53 9 0.3 2.5 1& 1 





Upon reference to the totals in the foregoing table it is at once seen 
that only 15.3 per cent of the male industrial workers had any train- 
ing or experience in manufacturing before coming to this country. 
This showing is even more unfavorable as regards the races of recent 
immigration from southern and eastern Europe, when it is noted that 
49.8 per cent of the English, 29.1 per cent of the German, 49.4 per cent 
of the French, 36.4 per cent of the Scotch, and 58.2 per cent of the 
Welsh were engaged in manufacturing abroad. The large proportion 
of Cubans and Spaniards who were in manufacturing before coming 
to this country arises from the fact that they were trained cigar 
makers. Only 2.7 per cent of the Croatians, 9.5 per cent of the North 
Italians, 13.3 per cent of the South Italians, 5.5 per cent of the 
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Lithuanians, 7 per cent of the Magyars, 7.6 Per cent of the Poles, 
8.3 per cent of the Russians, 4.5 per cent of the Slovaks, and 5.7 
per cent of the Slovenians had any experience in manufacturing 
establishments before their arrival in the United States. The greater 
number of wage-earners of foreign birth now employed in the mines 
and manufacturing establishments of this country were farmers or 
farm laborers abroad. This condition of affairs is more marked in 
the case of the southern and eastern Europeans, 80.5 per cent of the 
Croatians, 54 per cent of the Greeks, 50.5 per cent of the North 
Italians, 46.8 per cent of the South Italians, 76.2 per cent of the 
Lithuanians, 65.7 per cent of the Magyars, 68.1 per cent of the Poles, 
70.2 per cent of the Portuguese, 68.3 per cent of the Russians, 72.6 
a cent of the Slovaks, and 65.2 per cent of the Slovenians having 

een engaged in — pursuits in their native countries. The 
only exception to the general tendency exhibited by the southern and 
eastern European immigrants is found in the case of the Hebrews, 
both Russian and other, 61.7 per cent of the former and 55.3 per cent 
of the latter having been employed in manufacturing before coming 
to this country. Only a very small proportion, amounting to 2.5 
per cent, of the total foreign-born wage-earners were in trade or busi- 
ness while abroad. The large proportion of the races from Great 
Britain and northern Europe shown as being in other occupations 
than those specified before coming to the United States is principally 
due to the fact that the members of these races who were miners in 
their native countries are included in this classification. 

The table which immediately follows shows, by race, the per cent 
of 12,968 female industrial workers who were in each specified occu- 
pation before coming to the United States: 

TABLE 19.—Per cent o ign-born female employees in each specified occupation before 
— to Us United Sei by race. — E á 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
[This table includes only races with 80 or more females reporting. The total, however, is for all foreign-born.] 


Per cent who were engaged in— 
Number 
Sewing, 
Race. reporting Farming embroid- Other 
complete | Manufac- Domestic 
or farm ering, |Teaching. Trade. | occu 
data. turing. | Tabor, | Service. and lace tons. 
making. 


— a | A a 








ne aos 107 7.5 36.4 16.8 29.9 0.0 5.6 8.7 
anadian, French 995 28.5 42.2 8.9 9.7 5.7 3.0 1.8 
Canadian, Other..... 81 43.2 16.0 8.6 21.0 3.7 4.9 2.5 
Croatian............. 4.7 69.4 8.2 14.1 .0 2.4 1.2 
Cuban............... 168 87.5 .0 8.3 3.6 .0 .6 0 
English.............. 1,804 92.6 zT 1.8 3.3 .1 1.1 1.1 
Mission aia 97 27.8 46.4 8.2 14.4 .0 3.1 .0 
French............... 238 92.0 .4 2.1 3.8 .4 .8 .4 
O 437 58. 8 16.7 6.9 12.1 .7 2.7 2.1 
Greek................ 107 15.0 01.7 8.4 12.1 .0 2.8 .0 
Hebrew, Russian..... 360 11.1 .6 .8 74.4 -6 11.7 8 
Hebrew, Other....... 85 5.9 1.2 1.2 88.2 1.2 2.4 .0 
Dolci saben 603 66. 2 12.3 11.3 6.5 2d 1.8 1.3 
Italian, North........ 542 32.5 20.8 3.7 37.1 .4 3.1 2.4 
Itallan, South........ 738 23.6 14.6 7.6 48.4 .4 3.3 2.2 
Lithuanian... 554 4.7 78.5 6.0 9.9 .0 .4 .5 
agyar —— 150 7.3 66.0 12.0 12.0 .0 1.3 1.3 
POLS iiss ie ona osos 4,057 4.3 86.9 3.6 3.8 .0 .3 1.1 
Portuguese........... 408 14.2 20.1 36.5 21.8 1.0 .1 5.6 
Russlan.............. 369 7.8 15.3 2.4 12.5 0 1.9 .5 
|^u PESE 282 89.0 .4 1.4 7.1 .4 1.1 4 
Blovak............... 105 4.8 64.8 11.4 19.0 .0 .0 0 
Blovenian............ 81 2.5 65.4 18. 5 12.3 .0 1.2 .0 
Total 12, 968 32.5 4.2 6.2 13.4 .7 1.8 .4 
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Of the total number of women for whom information was secured, 
the largest proportion, or 44.2 per cent, were farmers or farm laborers 
abroad, the employment of women in this occupation being especially 
marked in the case of the southern and eastern European races. On 
the other hand, 32.5 per cent, or almost one-third, of the total num- 
ber were employed in manufacturing in their native countries, this 
industry being characteristic of the representatives of Great Britain 
and northern Europe, Canada, and Cuba. Only a small per cent of 
the total number were engaged in domestic service, while 13.4 per 
cent were employed in sewing, embroidering, and lace making. As 
compared with other races, the Portuguese, Slovenians, and Bohe- 
mians and Moravians were more extensively employed in domestic 
service. 


PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION IN THIS COUNTRY AT THE PRESENT TIME OF 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS AND MEMBERS OF THEIR HOUSEHOLDS. 


The table which immediately follows sets forth the general dis- 
tribution, according to —— occupations, of the wage-earners of 
both sexes in the households studied. It shows, by sex and general 
nativity and race of individual, the per cent of persons in the house- 
holds studied who were 16 years of age or over and who were engaged 
in each specified industry. 


TABLE 20.— Per cent of males 16 years of age or over in each specified industry, by aeneral 
nativity and race of individual. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


{The main headings used in this table follow the classifications of the United States Census with these 
modifications: General Labor is here sepurate from Domestic and Personal service; Fishing. Mining, and 
Quarrying are each separute from — and Mechanical Pursuits; Trade and Transportation 
are distinct from each other. This table includes only races with 20 or more males reporting. The 
totals, however, are for all races.] 


Per cent— 
Num- | 3 loz |*a BS |z g 
ber re- | £ F E2 5 z 2 
General nativity aud race porting} 3 . |. 33 SEIS. 3 
of individual. com- | Z3 2. |&Z£,4 y (22 289 t 
lete [353 83 (S22 P esr st] ¿18 | $ | gy E 
ata. | EB 'E 555 gd (25 95 | = E 
ws sp SoZ: Tez kA El 4 o a 
Sa Sge eggs E az & 5 b d a d 
~w ! ~ + 
S68. 8 1908 15 A Aa 
| 
Native-born of native 
father: l 
Whita.......... esee 1,687 | 0.2| 0.9/73.8| 14.9] 0.2| 0.4] 3.2| 1.8| 0.0; 1.8 2.7 
Negro................ 182 .5| 1.6 | 48.9 | 46.7 .5 0 5 .0 0 9 5 
Native-born of foreign 
father, by race of father: 
Bohemian and Mora- 

WION o i ee 168 .6| 1.2| 786.2] 1.8] 1.2 9] 6.5| 4.2 0| 3.0 5.4 
Canadian, French. 167 | 1.2] 2.4 | 77.2] 4.2| 1.2 .0| 6.6] 1.2 .0| 1.8 4.2 
Duteb e e eins .0| 1.3 | 82.3 .0 .0 .0| 8&9] 2.5 0] 2.5 2.5 
English.............. 147 .7| 1.4| 64.6 | 23.1 .0 4| 3.4 .7 .0| 2.0 3.4 

584 .0| 1.2| 81.8] 4.1 .0 25:1 5.1 2.9 0| 1.0 3.3 
Hebrew.............. 62, 1.6 .0 | 51.6 .0 .0| 6.5] 19.4] 6.5 .0 .0| 14.5 
J... ODE TENE 764 .1 1.3 | 70.5 | 10.7 .9 .4 4.1 4.5 .1 2.6 4.7 
Italian, North... 39 .0| 5.1 | 25.6 | 35.9 .0 .01 7.7| 2.6 .0 .0| 23.1 
Italian, South........ 35 0| 5.7 | 54.3 | 20.0 .0 .0 .0| 2.9 .0| 8.6 8.6 
Lithuanian........... 34 .0 .0 | 29.4 | 47.1 .0 .0| 2.9 .0 .0| 5.9 | 14.7 
Magyar.............. 25 .0 .0 | 28.0 | 52.0 .0 .0 | 12.0 .0 .0 .0 8.0 
Polisi... oes 300 .3| 1.0 | 59.0] 20.3 .1 .0¡ 40| 23, .0| 40 8.3 
Ruthenian........... 43 .0] 2.3 | 32.6 | 44.2 .0 0, 9.3 .0 .0| 2.3 9.3 
8cotch............... 40 .0 .01| 40.0 | 37.5 0 .0| 5.0] 5.0 0 .0 | 12.5 
8lovak............... 138 .0 .0 | 34.8 | 50.0 .0 .0; 2.9 .0 .0| 2.9 9.4 
8wedlsh.............. 192 .0 .01 67.3 | 12.0 .5 .0' 16.1 | 5.7 .0| 2.6 5.7 
Welsh................ 51 .0 -O | 31.4 | 45.1 .01 3.9: 5.91 2,0 .01 5.9 5.9 
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TABLE 21.—Per cent of females 16 years of age or over in each specified industry, by gen- 
eral nativity and race of individual. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 
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TABLE 21.—Per cent of females 16 years of age or over in each specified industry, 
eral nativity and race of individual —Continued. "men 
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| Tw T A — [e 8 | = = | - | 
Foreign-born—Cont'd. | 
Syrian........ * 213| 0.0| 0.5/39.4| 0.0| 0.0) 0.0| 2.3| 0.01 0.0| 50.2 7.5 
RRA 102 | .0| 20| 29] .0| .0| Lo| .o| .o| .0|86.3| 7.8 
Grand total...... 22, 242 (a) 2.2 | 18.9 (a) (a) j 1.4 l 0 | 75.7 | 1.4 
Total native-born of for- Ee: | — = kh is : 
eign father............ 3,188 xi )| 32.9 .0 01 2.3 4.9 „5 .0 | 52.4 4.9 
Total native-born....... | 5,125 | .1 2.7 | 26.6 .0 .0 1.0] 4.4 .4 .0 | 60.4 4.5 
Total foreign-born...... 17,117 | (a) 2.1 | 16.5 | (a) (a) (a) „5 | (a) .0 | 80.3 .4 
a Less than 0.05 per cent. 


As the households studied were selected with reference to the fact 
that their heads were employed in connection with certain industries, 
the foregoing table is not conclusive as to the industrial distribution 
of the males and females. The selection was made, however, in pro- 
portion to the extent to which the several races and nativity groups 
were employed, and consequently the showing made may be con- 
sidered a representative distribution according to occupation. Upon 
comparing the totals, it is at once evident that the greater proportion; 
or 67.9 per ceħt, of both native-born and foreign-born males were 
engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits representing 37 of 
the principal industries of the country. Moreover, 25 per cent of the 
foreign-born males studied and 15.7 per cent of the native-born were 
employed in bituminous or anthracite coal, iron-ore, copper, or lead 
and zinc mines. Only a small proporaon of males were studied in 
connection with other pursuits, the investigation along this line being 
restricted to securing only a small number of households for the pur- 
pose of indicating the progress on the part of the immigrant popula- 
tion and comparing the males of foreign birth in trade and professional 
or domestic or personal service with purely industrial workers. As 
regards the females in the households studied, the larger proportion 
of each nativity group were at home, the foreign-born showing the 
highest percentage of women not engaged in work outside the home. 
A much larger proportion of native-born women, whether of native or 
foreign father, than of foreign-born women were engaged in manu- 
acron and mechanical pursuits. Of the females native-born of 
foreign father, the Portuguese show the highest proportion, or 70 
per cent, of their women engaged in manufacturing, followed by 60.3 

er cent of the Hebrews and 50.2 per cent of the French Canadians. 

f the foreign-born women, the Greeks have the greatest proportion, 
or 66.2 per cent, employed in manufacturing establishments, the 
Danish being next in order with 56 per cent. The Portuguese come 
next with 43.5 per cent, followed by the Syrians with 39.4 per cent. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS ACCORDING TO GENERAL NATIVITY AND 
RACE OF EMPLOYEE. 


In some industries where the employees were paid upon a piece- 
rate basis, it was found more satisfactory to tabulate the returns 
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according to the amount earned each week rather than each day. 
It should be borne in mind that these earnings represent an instanta- 
neous view of the industry, or, in other words, they make no allowance 
for lost time or other contingencies, except for the week presented, 
which would appear in the consideration of earnings for a more 
extended period. The following table shows, by general nativity 
and race, for 220,390 male industrial workers who were 18 years of 
age or over the average amount of weekly earnings: 


TABLE 22.— Average amount of weekly earnings of male employees 18 years of age or 
over, by general nativity and race.* 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
| 
à; Average | | Average 
Tota amount ro Total amount 
General nativity and race. number. | of weekly | General nativity and race. number. | of weekly 


earnings. | | earnings. 
| 











Foreign-born, by race—Con. 




















EO 41,933 $14.37 HA oue E TE 9, 408 $14.13 
Hero e cnissohsonsns | 6, 604 10. 66 FUI icono —— 1 (a) 
A ciecdescccccce | 1 (a) o RA 3, 334 13.27 
Native-born of foreign father, Fn NES EN 125 11.07 
by —— birth of father: | A A ei 896 | 12. 92 
A carecen aman | 15 18. 93 O A eR 11,380 | 13. 63 
Austria-Hungary......... 831 12. 89 CROOK: 5 a0 0d e zamptad o ne 4, 154 8.41 
APRA 55 10.18 Hebrew, Russian......... 3,177 12.71 
0 HAGAN 56 14. 66 |! Hebrew, Other........... 1,158 14. 37 
o NT 2 (a) Herzegovinian............ 54 | 13. 81 
PEST. i cccccossouse 3, 385 11.21 ia RAMA l | (a) 
Cape Verde Islands....... 6 8 E AR AA A 7, 596 13. 01 
PA deccccccec 1 a Italian, North............ 5,343 | 11.28 
EE LA. AAA | 3 (a) Italian, South............ 7,821 9.61 
AAA 90 13. 85 Italian (not specified)..... | 24 12. 64 
000000 5 C PPEPTETITTPITTT 4,239 | 14. 24 IO 5 asic ct cucacaceus 3 (a) 
ED He a oc cedepseconcc 56 12. 48 OS CRT See | 4, 661 11.03 
ENIM. A .....- oro — 408 | 15. 65 Macedonian. ............. | 479 8. 95 
Germany................- 9, 996 | 14. 82 Ot LU EEE EEA | 5,831 11.65 
aaeccosccc. 10 | 11. 08 MOTÍN 3623 | 14 8. 57 
00 0o AAA | a Montenegrin............. | 88 | 12.91 
DMN acocceesdddcece 8, 859 13. 57 ANCE NAAA | 13 9.79 
Cp S ka nddecdSesdauc 214 | 10. 61 Norwegian............... 420 15. 28 
AAA E 3 a FUR 21 11.23 
Netherlands.............. 367 | 12. 87 PEL IRA 24,22 11. 06 
o LO E TEPETEEISTILTTITE. 150 | 13. 94 — aes 3,125 8.10 
are 53 | 9. 32 Roumanian.............- 1,026 10. 90 
Roumania................ 53| (a) | E LLecocsass veas 3,311 11.01 
AAA UR | 576 12. 62 | Hotbelmn........Le eret 385 9. 92 
— — | 1,072 15. 35 || 1,711 15. 24 
— — — |- (e) | Scotch-Irish.............. | 36 15.13 
A AIN 13 14. 46 A E > — 1, 016 10.75 
APRA A 750 13.76 BONG IL decoseveracestus? 10, 775 11. 95 
Bwitzerland.............. 208 15. 76 Slovenian................ | 2, 334 12.15 
AAA Lo UR 2 (a) A A dbabwessca 21 9.87 
00 op TESES 811 16.80 a A | 98,984 15. 36 
West Indies (other than Dian: . 4--2odiaséuésl 812 8.12 
co 05 APRA 2 (a) TUN dins cusarióció 240 7.65 
Africa (country not speci- WEEE bcascccoveteldatabec 1, 249 22. 02 
(uo omo ^m Ea 1 (a) West Indian (other than 
South America (country Cuban).............2. e. 1 8 
not specified)........... 2 (a) Alsatian(racenotspecified ) 1 a 
«born, by race Australian (race not speci- 
Abyssinian............... 1 (a) Bed), s: ds crea UN 6 (a) 
RARA 35 8. 07 Austrian (race not speci- 
ARA 3 (a) ^o MAS OT PT 748 | 12. 67 
AAA 594 9.73 Belgian (racenot specified ) 650 | 14.33 
Bohemian and Moravian.. 1,353 13.07 | South American (race not | 
AA 18 11.63 | ified)...........- --.| 3| (a) 
O NA 403 10.31 | S (race not specified)... 229 | 13. 96 
Canadian, French........ 8,164 10. 62 | — — — — 
Canadian, Other ......... 1, 323 14.15 Grand total............ | 220,390 | 12. 64 
CDS rosarios torres 4, 890 11.37 
O ADU. A. oia. 6 (a) Total native-born of foreign 
Dalmatian............... 25 11.82 ARAN A a 32, 242 13. 91 
100, EEE 377 14.32 || Total native-born............ , 780 13. 89 
DUNN oe 1, 026 12. 04 || Total foreign-born. ........... | 139,610 11.92 
Egyptlan................. 4 (a) | 
* This table shows or earnings for the period indicated, but no account ts taken of voluntary lost 


timo or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
allowance is made for time lost during — 
« Not computed, owing to small number invol 
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On reference to the totals of the table, it is seen that the average 
weekly earnings for the native-born white employees of native father 
were $14.37, as contrasted with $13.91 for those of native birth but 
of foreign father, and $11.92 for the total number of employees of 
foreign birth. 

In the table next presented, the average amount of weekly earnings 
of 57,712 female wage-earners who were 18 years of age or over 1s 
shown according to general nativity and race. 

TABLE 23.— Average amount of weekly earnings of female employees 18 years of age or 
over, by general nativity and race.* 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 





























iss | Average | Tobi A" 
— O amount | $ o amoun 
General nativity and race. | number. | of weekly || General nativity and race. number. | of weekly 
| earnings. | earnings. 
Native-born of native father: Foreign-born, by race—Con. 
LL AA RRA P EE] 9,019 $7.91 | E ——— 345 $9. 89 
INOENGs asian 17 6. 80 Gourmel..iaessoon emos aae 1,184 8. 98 
Native-born of foreign father, [o ee eee 450 6. 85 
by country of birth of father: Hebrew, Russian......... 982 7.97 
E cient uccatcerect 13 6. 20 Hebrew, Other........... 279 8.27 
Austria-Hungary......... 537 6. 86 AIM 3, 609 8. 24 
Pe A was — 87 7.46 | Italian, North............ 1,331 7.51 
Belgium....... — 19 6.57 Italian, South............ 2,324 6. 64 
Canada......... 26222 — 2,926 8. 02 Italian (not specified)..... 1 (a) 
ae Verde Islands....... 6 (a) Lithuenien...... 0.6» 0€ 721 6. 69 
Auro RRA AAA Pr 3 (a) A API T 96 7.74 
DOI o eae Saar ae | 28 7.78 Norwegian............... 39 9.27 
MPU Mas E 1,855 8.19 A IAE 1 (a) 
A RA AS (a) POM IRA e 5, 342 7.21 
BERG A sns MM eenenéAl 104 8. 59 Portuguese............... 2,057 7.31 
LTEM LLL. ore qe eo eue 2,749 8.22 || Roumanian.............. 43 7.51 
HOO. ae a s 2 (a) | RIA Ss oc se cod dn cee 576 7.10 
¡A EA E 6,135 8.10 Ruthenian............... 46 6. 52 
A ear HOA TEE TERME TO 171 7.70 SOCOM... 545 du ansdecananete 622 9. 09 
Netherlands .............. 154 8.03 || Scotch-Irish .............. 4 (a) 
New Zealand............. 1 (a) Y PP TA 6 a 
O AR A 20 8. 29 BIovak. Los. ón orita 110 6. 61 
aa | AAR ee 49 7. 45 Slovenlan................ 67 7.15 
Russia....... hne qoe 319 7.62 o ee ease vyipd e aues 3 (2) 
A v apo cese ous eres 433 8. 51 SS WOGMii vet 2. ¿read Ui uod 128 8.86 
OE AAA 1 ( 2) 2 IAE a hn ARAS 379 9.79 
BOB A AS 1 (a a TR A 3 (a) 
A PERS 56 S. 24 || Well. ess 65 c ¿nr 61 6. 53 
Switzerland.............. 98 8. 42 || Alsatian (race not speci- 
a AAA 2 (a) fled). ¿rindo a 1 (a) 
Sí o ARANA q 156 | 5.74 Australian (race not speci- 
South America (country AAA 1 (a) 
not specifled)........... 2 (a) Austrian (race not speci- 
Foreign-born, by race: Bed), (6. RANA 103 7.15 
DEMI Caere eere a anos 11 7.54 Belgian (race not speci- 
Bohemian and Moravian.. 304 9. 28 EE e dada 51 9.03 
> PEERS 1 (a) South American (race not 
Canadian, French........ 7,036 8.31 specified)............... 2 (a) 
Canadian, Other ......... 633 8. 09 Swiss (race not specified ). . 66 9. 
Soo. o E pui" 38 7.19 ————————— 
E ——— 1 (a) Grand total............ 57,712 7.96 
IMMUNE awe» o 52 8. 42 == 
IER. IAEA 143 7.89 || Total native-born of foreign 
EDEN PARA A ouo 3,165 8. 81 MUÚME ¿goes ers er Un 15,930 8.11 
jp PARA | 293 9.00 || Total native-born............. 24, 8.04 
|y ne PAPA c | 36 9. 42 || Total foreign-born............ | 32.7 7.90 
* This table shows or earnings for the period indicated, but no account fs taken of voluntary lost 


time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
oe allowance is made for time lost during — 
a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


As in the case of the average daily earnings, it is seen that the 
weekly earnings of the women industrial workers are much lower than 
those for the men. "The average amount earned each week by the 
native-born white women of native father was $7.91, as against $8.11 
for native-born female wage-earners of foreign father, and $7.90 for 
women of foreign birth. 
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In addition to the earnings of the adult wage-earners information 
was secured relative to the average earnings of male and female in- 
dustrial workers 14 and under 18 years of age. In the table which 
is submitted below the average amount of weekly earnings of male 
employees 14 and under 18 years of age is shown according to general 
nativity and race. Upon referring to the table it is seen that the 

j exhibited by the different nativity groups are about the 
same. Of the several races of foreign-born employees, the Welsh 
have the highest and the Slovenians the lowest average weekly 


earnings. 
TABLE 24.—Average amount of weekly earnings of male employees 14 and under 18 years 
of age, by general natinty and race.* 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 


| 


General nativity and race. 


Average | 
Total amount | 
number. | of weekly 


Average 
Total amount 
| number. | of weekly 


General nativity and race. 

















earnings. | earnings. 
Native-born of native father: Foreign-born, by race—Con. 
RRA 4,016 $6. 60 qo Tee HEP 15 $7.31 
II ——— 323 6. 38 yp APP — 3 (a) 
Native-born of foreign father, ya EA * 43 7.30 
by country of birth of father: German «455. ece ose —— 140 6. 60 
— ARA 6 (a) o0 RATE A 189 5.77 
Austria-Hungary ......... 417 6. 45 Hebrew, Russian......... 130 6,82 
AAA 57 6.04 Hebrew, Other........... 35 6.62 
ARA 26 6. 43 BUM A PH ope iaa 43 7.03 
AAN 1 (a) Italian, North........ EN 231 6.15 
o o 1,061 6.15 Italian, South............ 517 6. 25 
Cape Verde Islands....... 3 (a) Icaria 25 6. 22 
SE AREA A 23 7.82 | Macedonian.............. 5 (a) 
pma RIA 713 6. 55 | A PA 44 7.13 
(07 PRA cecTese ce 29 9.06 Montenegrin.............. 1 (a) 
a c er 48 6. 62 Norwegian................ 3 (a) 
O RA 1,374 6. 45 AA e, TA 1 (a) 
O. ONEEN E 2 (a) a. AA ee 419 5.95 
APA 922 6.32 POrtugusltb. ........oos oe 314 5.57 
PARAR 184 6.14 Roumanian.............. | 12 7.24 
Netherlands.............. 92 6.18 RR 42 6. 29 
RM AREA 16 7.99 Ruthenian............-.. 10 7.31 
Portugal..........2222c02« 46 5.34 o AAA 34 6. 82 
Roumania................ 2 (a) | Blvd ig e ios erae onde (a) 
0170 AAA 233 5.86 a AAA 128 7.35 
_ RP 153 6.74 cs 13 2.96 
AAA 152 7. 69 A PETRI 24 7.50 
Switzerland .............- 44 6.56 | o RR PI AS 63 5.87 
AAA AIRE 3 (a) oy PS Eee oe 12 5. 01 
A —— 7 6.11 b PRA PAR 34 7.96 
Africa (country not speci- í Austrian (race not speci- 
TIBSPPCPPU TP 1 a) RN OA (a) 
Foreign-born, by race: Belgian (race not speci- 
rmenian................ 6 (a) To A A * 2 7.52 
Bohemian and Moravian. . 31 6.15 Swiss (race not specified). . 1 (a) 
ooo 20 AAA 5 (a) — —— 
— * 673 5.92 Grand total............. 13, 682 6. 42 
Canadian, DEM esas 34 7.12  _ — 
AAA 23 7.86 || Total native- born of foreign 
ASA 1 (a) A ova Eas ,087 6. 39 
coo FPE ebednwas 33 5.88 || Total native-born............. 10,026 6. 48 
Egyptlan................. l (a) Total foreign-born . ........... 3,656 6.26 
A 285 6. 58 
* This table shows or earnings for the period indicated, but no account ts taken of voluntary lost 


time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
allowance is made for time lost during the year. 
e Not computed, owing to small number inv : 


The table which is next presented sets forth, by general nativity 
and race, the average amount of weekly earnings of female employees 
who were 14 but under 18 years of age. "The earnings of the females, 
it will be seen, average lower than those of the males in the same age 
classification. 


- 
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TABLE 25.— Average amount of weekly earnings of female employees 14 and under 18 
years of age, by general nativity and race.* 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
































Average De Average 
— * Total amouné ota amount 
General nativity and race. number. | of weekly General nativity and race. number. | of weekty 
earnings. earnings. 
Native-born of native father: Foreign-born, by race—Con. 
WIS bic dise ret ade s 3,126 $5. 25 Dun IS SUM AVE 1 (a) 
NOON: exasuazeicos — 4| (a) DU RE AE da 44 $5. 43 
Native-born of foreign father, | BID. AA 99R* 322 6. 51 
by country of birth of father: FIR ARAS 9 (a) 
AUSTR cir — 32 4.19 FID ASA A doc 36 6. 89 
Austria-Hungary......... 726 4. 75 GUTER UL o4» qo €. Rasa Sx 135 | 6. 00 
AT MY A 13 5.78 GNE acovisrisiasiódadas » 87 5. 34 
IEA 22 5.70 Hebrew, Russian......... 257 6.14 
O AREA SCR 1,425 6. 07 Hebrew, Other........... 60 6. 09 
Cape Verde Islands....... 4 (a) ¡(e AE A 76 6. 05 
IME Led, oov O O caw Sica 1 (a Italian, North............ 314 5.90 
a A osi TS 7 (a) | Italian, South............ 477 | 5.72 
England........ AR 782 5.79 PT AA A 78 4.47 
Fili eee ie — 4 (a) A AAA Sv» TA 31 4.94 
y 47 5.79 Norwegian............. 1 (a) 
AA ERA 1,400 5. 06 FON ast asa Seatac OPE 644 5. 43 
(OH OB Co — | 7 (a) Portuguese..............- 318 | 5. 87 
A 6 2 (a) Roumanian.............. 9 | (a) 
Zn EAS AS 1,218 5.40 4s — 108 | 5.75 
4 AA AID 264 >. 54 Ruthenian............... 12 5. 40 
Netherlands.............. 105 5. 56 A EAS 40 | 6. 22 
IN WER drid bd 7 (a) log oc rs ara 2 (a) 
ENERO 22:5 22$ 3 «i 42 6.17 |) Loos Rho sn don d AR 60 4. 41 
A AS 1 (a) BOTE sisárhassads 13 4.72 
TAIT T A AW € 640 4.20 a CE A ^ (a) 
Bhotlana 147 5. 65 y RA ar EA 57 | 6. 
AA EROR AUC | 1 (a) pry e + EC E Vm 1 (a) 
WOON. AA | 37 5. 83 Welles a done rs AA 19 3. 50 
Bwitzerland.............. 55 5. 63 | Austrian (race not speci- 
(hg II DE 2 (a) Bd au eps IP 9 (a) 
i AAA 191 3. 60 | Belgian (race not speci- 
Africa (country notspecl- |] |. | | ‘Ye hed).........».e-.»»»»* 23 5.82. 
ANS EE ESD 1 (a) South American (race not | 
South America (country SONNO IN | 1 (a) 
not specified). .......... 1 (a) Swiss (race not specified).| 3 (a 
Foreign-born, by race: : 
ACTI o  caana die siet oA 1 (a) Grand total............ 14, 803 | 5. 46 
Bohemian and Moravian.. 68 5. 83 
O E 1 (a) || Total native-born of foreign 
Canadian, French........| 1,044 60 10. DU does en des 7,244 5.31 
Canadian, Other......... | 51 | 6.04 || Total native-born...........- | 10,374 5. 29 
Croatián. ...... eoe ree ene 9 | (a) | Total foreign-born............ 4,420 | 5. 85 
| | 
* This table shows es or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 


time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
earnings allowance is made for time lost during the year. 
a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS ACCORDING TO GENERAL NATIVITY AND 
RACE OF EMPLOYEE. 


The table which follows shows, by general nativity and race, the 
average amount of daily earnings of all male wage-earners studied 
who were 18 years of age orover. As pointed out in the case of weekly 
earnings, it should be borne in mind that the following figures repre- 
sent an instantaneous view &nd consequently a maximum earning 
capacity. A more extended period of time would show lower earnings 


because of lost time and other causes. 
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TABLE 26.—Average amount of daily earnings of male employees 18 years of age or over, 
by general nativity and race.* 


General nativity and race. 


Native-born of foreign father, 
by country of birth of father: 
AA AA 


Lo nn... ........». 


Ce o... - 


eee eee ewer errr eee ee 


.o......o.o...oo.. 
eee ee ewe eee en eee ere 
ee o ow t o m o omms 

*""-"""^"-"-"-"-"**e*-*-:-.:a»ct 


Cee oon”=n.o.o........ ss. 


"""-"- e 


-"—"-"""""t*-*** "9 


+ This table shows 


Total 
number. 


99 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 





Average 
amount 
of daily 
earnings. 


— 
ea 
wN 


— — 
& 


(a 


— 
LI 


to NT BON NUT. INT IS S 


DT NN A O DO p pe DO pt 


— DO 


“le 


30 


SUSE 


General nativity and race. 





Foreign-born, by race—Con. 
Flemish 
French 


| le a tao 
| Hebrew, Russian......... 
f Hebrew, Other........... 
| Herzegovinian............ 
| > ERA 
Italian, North............ 
Italian, South............ 


MOONE an cébeab eases 
Montenegrin............. 
Norwegian 
aoo 
Portuguese............... 
Roumanian 
|| Russian 


Scotch 





2 EE eo T 


ee ee ee ee — 


West Indian (other than 
Cuban) 
Australian (race not speci- 
fied) 


* 





Total native-born of foreign 
04.0. A 2» di rd — 
Total native-born............ 


Total 
number. 


1 
72 


| 138,375 


| 13,248 
| 53,306 


| 


Average 
amount 
of daily 
earnings. 


(2) 
$: 


A O A IS 


— 
a 


— 
a 
3 OO NO NO ES OO IE BO TT e FO BO ND NS m m ST 


or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 


time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
earnings allowance is made for time lost during the year. 
a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


The highest average daily earnings, as indicated by the table above, 
are shown by the second generation of industrial workers, or native- 
born of foreign father, followed by the native-born white wage-earners 


of native father, who, in turn, are followed b 
Among the races of old immigration from Great 


the foreign-born. 
ritain and northern 


Europe the highest average daily earnings are shown by the English 
and the lowest by the Dutch and Irish. Of the races of southern and 
eastern Europe, the highest average daily earnings capacity is exhib- 
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ited by the Spanish and North Italians, and the lowest by the Greeks 
and Macedonians. The average amount earned daily by the total of 
138,375 male employees for whom information was received was $2.11. 
The table next presented shows, by general nativity and race, the 

ings of 14,416 female wage-earners 18 


average amount of daily — 
years of age or over for whom information was received: 





TABLE 27.—Average amount of daily earnings of female employees 18 years of age or 
over, by general nativity and race.* 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 


| Average Average 


























| nots | ^ 
General nativity and race. | Peed of daily General nativity and race. xu. Lh of daily 
| earnings. earnings. 
p 
Native-born of native father: Foreign-born, by race—Con. | 
Y AS Ru Er 4, 306 $1.25 | Hebrew, Russian......... 92 | $1.22 
NOS LLIloaxesé cs kae» et 2, 518 att Hebrew, Other........... 31 1.20 
Native-born of foreign father, | d. MORSU MM — aA 191 1.16 
by country of birth of father: | Halian, North............ 90 1.04 
BIBIT, 6 (a) | Italian, South............ 740 1.30 
Austria-Hungary......... 267 1.27 | E iei i + ATL ES 190 1.14 
SUMNER — l (a) Macedonian.............. 1 (a) 
A PEN E 29 | 1.28 | MOVER. sos secesqecscnaeen 395 1.15 
goo EEES EET 1 (a) | —— a OPORTET PE PENS 1 8 
at AA oT 7 (a) AAA Dr 4 a) 
a AA | 117 | 1.21 | Notweslu. oos ooaocr sus 5 (a) 
France...... AREAS 47 | 1.33 | a EA a m 970 1.14 
e 1,113 1.29 | Ao RAT 1 (a) 
O AA IR 1, 084 1.33 Roumanian............... 83 1.15 
A RR Rte 81 1.2: | Russian....... <p ad ua ERE 151 1.12 
A EIA 1 (a) | A 55325 11 1.36 
Netherlands.............. 9 (a) los o ERA LL a 16 1.36 
Norway....... EE | 15 1. 42 a AOS, AA 5 (a) 
o RRA 1 | (a) Ly) RS ee das 192 1.14 
ono oo PPP AAA | 2 (a) | o a ae NS 15 1.31 
co 0 A IAS te aden 121 7 a OA bed 106 1.50 
| RAE 32 1.20 | WOU A ASA A 10 1.31 
Ll Se eee 15 1.38 || Du ROA A AA 4 (a 
Switzerland.............. 13 | 1.33 || Tu A ERE 1 (a 
Wales....... AER 13 | 1.11 | en rc —— 4 (a 
Foreign-born, by race: | | | West Indian (other than 
ASB 2 | (a) CUDER).... — 1 (a) 
Bohemian and Moravian.. 124 | 1.28 || Austrian (race not speci- 
EUMD 2 | (a) | AER E E A 29 1.17 
Canadian, French........ 5 | (a) | Belgian (race not speci- 
Canadian, Other.......... 13 1.31 || RAG), oett» ET ERRARE 8 (a) 
oo A ARS 115 | 1.05 || Swiss (race not specified). 3 (a) 
CUDRI rior ir poti, i | 409 1.20 || — 
J — | 3| (e) Grand total............. 14, 416 | 1.16 
e A EE S 46 | 1. 36 | ——: 
EDS RARA A | 66 1.17 || Total native-born of foreign 
aor S ES 1| (2) ARSS tease 2, 975 1.29 
p.000 ALARMA 8 (a) I| Total native-born............. | 9,859 1.13 
oo o MEE ee ee 335 1.30 || Total foreign-born ............ | 4,557 1.20 
A AP EK EST 18 93 || | 
| | 
* This table shows or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 


time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
A 

The average amount of daily earnings of the female industrial 
workers, as can be readily seen from the table, was considerably 
below that shown by the males. For the native-born white women 
the average amount earned each week was $1.25, for those native- 
born of foreign father $1.29, and for the total foreign-born $1.20. 

The two tabulations next presented set forth the average daily 
earnings of industrial workers who were 14 and under 18 years of age. 
The first table submitted, which immediately follows, shows, 
general nativity and race, the average daily earnings of 7 ,363 male 
wage-earners who were 14 but under 18 years of age. The average 
earnings shown by the grand total were $1.38 per diem, the average 
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for the total foreign-born $1.63, for the total native-born of foreign 
— $1.48, and for those of native birth and native father $1.31 per 
&y. 


TABLE 28.—Average amount of daily earnings of male employees 14 and under 18 years 
of age, by genéral nativity and race. 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
| Average 


| Total amount 
| number. | of daily 





Average 
Total amount 


number. | of daily General nativity and race. 


General nativity and race. 

















earnings. earnings. 
Native-born of native father: | Foreign-born, by race—Con. | 
eooo SS ———— 2, 624 $1.31 CNET, A DO 60 | $1.50 
e a — — ps o ul. 1,143 .99 DNE dnt A EA 27 | 1.18 
Native-born of foreign father, Hebrew, Russian......... 8| (a) 
by country of birth of father: Hebrew, Other........... 2 (a 
EE E aaa de eva 1 (a) Herzegovinian............ 9 (a) 
Austria-Hungary......... 412 1. 43 AE AR Sw E 6 (a) 
MEN AFERRA 21 1.73 Stalled. NOLU iia 154 1.83 
do ee 15 1.19 Italian, South............ 289 1.51 
o0 70 AAA AAA 38 1.67 Italian (not specified)..... 3 (a) 
RA 14 1. 40 A ERA 1! (a) 
AA 246 1.61 RARAY I "a DOO eov eov eva | 20 1.50 
BEEN AAA A 29 1.68 | Macedonian.............. 12 1.38 
O AAA 487 1. 40 MITRE ¿5 amarnos 114 1.54 
cc AM E UU D RE 208 1.35 |o res E TER 7 (a) 
1. AS I AA 102 1.60 Montenegrin.............. S (a) 
APRA 4 (a) A EA | 1 (a) 
Netherlands.............. 4 (a) Polisi A | 151 1. 45 
s CUP ATTITIQUTITTTT 7 (a) Roumanian............... | 14 1.70 
Roumania................ 1 (a) ROMS ce ood PR aUi | 28 1.57 
ee 112 1.39 re ERICA . 6 (a) 
EMEN A 130 1.71 A 7 | 1.58 
a eee 14 1.74 RORWUED — 8 (a) 
A A ree eoe 48 1.51 | Cops IRA | 214 1.54 
Switzerland. ............. 10 1.54 | A 65. soie re ow | 37 1.45 
O TEN 44 1.58 | VeL ATTA TATA 95 2. 67 
West Indies (other than o oc | 8| (a) 
8 a EUCTE 1 (a) e PA E 4| (a) 
Foreign-born, by race: pa sede A T 3 (a) 
Bohemian and Moravian.. 52 1.52 Austrian (race not speci- 
AA 8 (a) B O E e dcs seno ze 22 1.93 
Canadian, French........ 2 8 Belgian (race not speci- | 
Canadian, Other.......... 3 a NE Lore np dedans 13 1. 86 
Croatian.............-.... 79 1.49 ————— ————— 
Co ty. Forts 85 1.63 Grand total............. | 7,363 | 1.38 
MEME a ara 1 (a) mS 
AA 2 (a) Total native-born of foreign 
Oe 8 (a) A AA TESTEN | 1, 048 48 
Engin... - 42 1.60 || Total native-born............. | 6,715 1.31 
dc. TNT TOTELITTLELIEES 20 1.69 || Total foreign-born............ 1,648 1.63 
| l 





* This table shows or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 
time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
allowance is made for time lost during the year. 
e Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


The average daily earnings of females 14 and under 18 years of age 
are shown in the following table, by general nativity and race. The 
earnings of the females, it will be noted, in the case of each nativity 
group are lower than those shown by the males in the same classifica- 
tion. 
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TABLE 29.—Average amount of daily earnings of female employees 14 and under 18 years 
of age, by general nativity and race.* 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 














Average | | Average 
General nativity and race. | — of daily General nativity and race. Mo | of daily 
| | earnings. | earnings. 
| 
Native-born of native father: | Foreign-born, by race—Con. | 
——— | 1,848 | $0. 93 | CO 2 (a) 
NOUTO; s+conctidesimiciost 368 . 60 Hebrew, Russian. ........ 31 $1.03 
Native-born of foreign father, Hebrew, Other........... 18 1.01 
by country of birth of father: AR 8 (a) 
ANSUR coros anas 3 (a) | Italian, North.........-s- 66 .90 
Austria-Hungary......... 178 1.01 | Italian, South............ 158 1.24 
CADRUS. i5 cst oso ene nra y (a) Lithuanian............... 17 1.03 
ito IE UN DERE l (a) METER AAA 87 .87 
DANIAE, Lcorooo sé o nU Au 7 (a) | ioan REE 1 (a) 
A RES 32 1.93 | a AR 136 04 
BOONE. ARS SINE 12 . 82 A RA 1 (a) 
COI 1257560350552 7 434 . 94 | Roumanian............... 7 (a) 
Ireland...... 229444 5) fg v3 201 . 92 | IMM 29 . 99 
ArT e OE EEEE TETT F 73 . 99 Rutheniq. 5 (a) 
Netherlands.............. 5 (a) | IA IN Se 3 (a) 
A AA RS PO 7 (a) AAA AA 43 1.04 
4.070 A ETT EE 149 . 93 a AA ve dapas 8 (a) 
A PA 11 . 94 le 0 OCYTTI D T TIT 16 1.32 
uo A 1 (a) Austrian (race not speci- 
— A de 11 1.12 AAA IS 8 (a) 
Switzerland.............. 7 (a) Belgian (race not speci- 
bio 2 (a) ra basico grin 4 (a) 
Foreign-born, by race: | South American (race not 
Bohemian and Moravian.. 22 1.19 || DUO). ion s+ ¿pe 2 (a) 
Canadian, French........ 1 (a) | — — — — 
Canadian, Other.......... 1 (a) Grand total ............ 4,224 .93 
A Ea dE dna A 36 9.5 — —— 
Sols ACA PA 87 1.16 || Total native-born of foreign | 
DU ra a SERRE 14 1.13 || father....... SOLES can | 1,143 . 95 
DO — 7 (a) | Total native-born............. 3, 359 .90 
A PA S 47 1.02 || Total foreign-born............ 865 1. 06 


* This table shows Nae or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 
time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
earnings allowance is made for time lost during the year. 

a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


THE RANGE OF WEEKLY EARNINGS ACCORDING TO GENERAL NATIVITY 
AND RACE OF EMPLOYEE. 


The table next presented shows, by general nativity and race, the 
per cent of male employees 18 years of age or over earning each 
specified amount per week. As in the case of average earnings, it 
should be noted that the following tables relative to range in earnings 
are based upon a single normal week. The earnings for a more 
extended period would be proportionately lower for the reason that 
lost time through various causes would become operative. 
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TABLE 30.—Per cent of male employ 
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those who were born abroad. The foreign-born industrial workers 
show larger proportions than the native-born in each wage clas- 
sification up to $12.50 but under $15 each week. At this point the 
situation changes; in the higher ranges of earnings the native-born 
show a larger proportion in each classification than the foreign-born. 

The table which immediately follows shows the per cent of female 
—— 18 years of age or over earning each specified amount per 
week, by general nativity and race. 


TABLE 31.—Per cent of female employees 18 years of age or over earning each specified 
amount per week, by general nativity and race.* 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
(This table includes only races with 80 or more females reporting. The totals, however, are for all races.] 





Per cent earning each specified amount per 
week. 
Number 






: Average 
General nativity and race. pi a earnings | $2.50 $5 1$750| $10 | 
data. per Week. Underi and | and | and | and | and |$i5or 
l 


$2.50. ‘under under under'under under, over. 
$5. |$7.50.| $10. |$12. 50) $15. 


——— — | | ——— — — — — — 





Native-born of native father, White.. 








$7.91 0.3| 7.9 | 40.1 | 34.0 | 13.0 | 2.4 1.4 
Native-born of foreign father, by 
country of birth of father: 
Austria-Hungary ................. 8. 86 .0 | 11.2 | 22.2 | 32.4 | 22.9] 5.4 6.0 
DE 72) a.S PE A — 7. 46 .0 | 2.3 | 60.9 | 32.2 | 3.4 1.1 0 
Canada 8.02 | (a) 2.3 | 38.4 | 446 | 12.6 | 1.6 .4 
Engaͤndd. 8.19 .1 | 5.4 | 32.2 | 42.1 | 15.4 | 4.0 .8 
A e cR RE. NER EE 8.59 .0| 6.7 | 34.6 | 30.8 | 20.2 | 3.8 3.8 
GOMA idas 8. 22 .1| 8.3 | 30.8 | 36.7 |17.8| 42 2.0 
O ........................... 8.10 .1| 511365 39.7,149| 2.8 .9 
Italy ioo ice vea es Les assess 7.70 .0| 8.2 | 45.6 | 27.51 13.5] 3.5 1.8 
Netherlands...................... 8. 03 .0| 5.2 | 40.9 | 33.8 | 13.0] 52 1.9 
RUS rai ia Ed E xa 7.62 .3| 15.7 | 39.2 | 24.1 | 147 | 3.8 2.2 
Scotlünd ;. 5. esas sa 8.51 .0| 3.0 | 33.7 | 38.8 | 15.5] 7.6 1.4 
Switzerland...................... 8. 42 .0| 9.2 | 28.6 | 34.7 | 1.3 | 13.3 .0 
Wäaleeeee qe O 5.74 .6 | 45.5 | 32.1 | 17.3] 45 .0 .0 
Foreign-born, by race: 
Bohemian and Moravian......... 9. 28 .0| 2.6 | 26.6 | 32.2 | 25.3 | 5.6 7.6 
Canadian, French................ 8.31 | (a) 2.1 | 32.6 | 46.5 | 16.2 | 2.3 .2 
Canadian, Other.................. 8. 09 .0| 3.2 | 38.7 | 38.2 | 17.5] 1.7 .6 
Duüutee enanas anie 7. 89 .40| 6&3 | 39.9 | 36.4 | 10.5) 56 1.4 
Engli h 528 ees pb RENT. 8.81 .0| 1.2 | 263 | 45.8 | 21.3) 49 .5 
Finnish. corra e 9. 00 .0 .3 | 26.3 | 38.6 | 31.4 | 3.4 .0 
BIONCN ol eiat ye sect sesesa es 9. 89 .0 .9 | 24.6 | 21.4 , 35.1 | 17.4 .6 
AAA — 8. 98 .2| 43|25.1|32.9|260| 8.9 2.6 
ino qx S 6. 85 .40| 6.9 59.8/|309| 2.2 ee .0 
Hebrew, Russian................. 7.97 .0| 48 | 40.6 | 356/143) 2.0 2.6 
Hebrew, Other................... 8. 27 .0| 2.2 | 36.2 | 35.1 | 21.9] 29] 1.8 
¡A —— 8. 24 .1| 2.5 | 33.6 | 44.9 | 16.4 | 2.0 .5 
Italian, North.................... 7.51 .0| 7.2 | 51.2 | 27.1] 9.5| 3.0 2.0 
Italian, South.................... 6. 64 .4| 87/,68.4|161]| 5.2 .7 .6 
Lithuanian....................... 6. 69 .4 | 10.8 | 60.3 | 22.6) 44| 1.2 .1 
MAPA APP 7.74 .0 | 9.4 | 39.6 | 31.3 | 15.6 | 2.1 2.1 
EU aus ias 7.21 | (a) 6.7 | 51.6 | 33.5 | 7.5 .4 os 
Portuguese................... e 7.31 .1| 4.6 | 509/387) 5.4 .3 .0 
RU Mirta eus 7.10 .5| 5.9|589|24.1| &9| 1.0 7 
A E 9. 09 .0| 1.6 | 23.6 | 41.8 | 24.1 | 7.7 1.1 
SIOVAK ci 6. 61 -0 | 22.7 | 42.7 | 27.3 | 7.3 .0 .0 
Swedisli caseo cerecece el beset le we 8. 86 .0 .8 | 26.6 | 438 | 24.2 | 3.1 1.6 
Jo AA e A E eS Ea 6. 79 .0| 1.8 | 78.6 | 16.9 .6 .0 .0 
Grand total.................... 57,712 7.96 1 6.4 | 39.6 | 37 .2 
Total native-born of foreign father....| 15,930 8.11 .1j 6.0 | 35.1 | 39.2 
Total native-born..................... 24, 966 8. 04 .1| 6.7 | 36.9 | 37.3 
Total foreign-born.................... 32,746 7.90 .1| 4.4 | 41.6 | 37.1 











* This table shows wages or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 
time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
earnings allowance is made for time lost during the year. 

a Less than 0.05 per cent. 

The foregoing figures show that the maximum proportion of the 
women wage-earners of native birth were earning between $7.50 and 
$10 weekly, and those of foreign birth $5 but less than $7.50 each 


week. Upon analyzing further the showing for the total native-born, 
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it is seen that the female employees of native birth but of foreign 
father have their largest proportion in the classification of $7.50 but 
under $10 weekly, while those native-born of native father appear in 
largest numbers among those receiving between $5 and $7.50 each 
week. The average weekly earnings for the native-born women are 
only slightly higher than those for the foreign-born females. 

The following table shows, by general nativity and race, the per 
cent of male employees 14 and under 18 years of age earning each 
specified amount each week. 

TABLE 32.— Per cent of male employees 14 and under 18 years of age earning each specified 
amount per week, by general nativity and race.* 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
[This table includes only races with 40 or more males reporting. The totals, however, are for all races.] 





Per cent earning each specifled amount per week. 





Num- | Aver- 





Len entm 
General nativity and race, | Porting) earn- $2.50| $5 | $7.50| $10 | $12.50| $15 
— n Un- land | and | and | and | and | and | 917.90 
p der ¡under under|under| under | under | under 





ata. | week. go 5). $5. |n $10. | $12.50. $15. | $17.50.| OVE? 


Natie horn of native father: 
































Nite AA A ORA UE MERE 4,016 | $6.60 | 0.5 | 21.1 | 47.2 | 22.9 6.2 1.3 0.3 0.4 
NORFO. ........ .... .. .. ....... 323 | 0.38 .0 | 39.3 | 25.7 | 26.6 7.7 .3 0 .3 
Native-born of foreign father, by 
country of birth of father: 
Austrla-Hungary............. 417| 6.45, 1.2 | 22.3 | 48.9 | 18.9 7.4 1.0 ue .0 
PTOTOS A 57 | 6.04 .0 | 12.3 | 71.9 | 15.8 .0 .0 .0 .0 
Canada cocinada 1,061 | 6.15 .3| 23.4 | 59.4 | 13.0 3.7 .9 .0 .0 
England «6 RR 713 | 6.55 .3 | 20.3 | 53.9] 19.4 5.2 .6 .3 .1 
Eraneeee ls 48 | 6.62 .0; 25.0 | 35.4 | 33.3 6.3 .0 .0 .0 
Germany... lebe c cesses 1,374 | 6.45 .3 23.9 | 47.7 | 19.4 7.2 .9 .6 0 
Ireland. ..................... 022 6.32 .4 | 20.0 | 57.5 | 18.2 2.8 .7 .3 el 
io) fcc SN 184 | 6.14 1.1, 29.9 | 43.5 | 17.9 6.0 1.6 .0 .0 
Netherlands.................. 92 | 6.18 .0, 27.2 | 50.0 | 15.2 7.6 .0 .0 .0 
Portugal. aieo c cu 46 | 5.34 | 2.2 | 47.8 | 41.3 | 8.7 .0 .0 .0 0 
Russia... coxccceencescwenss 233 | 5.86] .4133.0:502|1L6]| 3.4] 1.3 .0 .0 
Scotland........o.ooonom..o... 153 | 6.74 .0| 13.7 | 56.9 | 20.9 T. 1.3 .0 .0 
Bweden.............0ss0000-- 152 | 7.69] .0] 15.1! 37.5] 32.2] &6| 239, 26 .0 
Switzerland.................. 4 | 6.56 .0 | 34.1 | 34.1 | 15.9 | 13.6 2.3 .0 .0 
ſaleeee veia dd 79 | 0.11 1.3 | 30.4 | 40.5 | 17.7 7.6 1.3 1.3 .0 
Foreign-born, bv race: 
Canadian, French............ 673 | 5.92 .6 | 25.6 | 60.6 | 11.6 1.6 .0 .0 .0 
English...................... 285 6. 58 .0 | 13.0 | 67.0 | 13.3 6.3 .0 .0 4 
French. . ............... ...... 43 | 7.30 .0| 9.3 ; 48.8 | 30.2, 11.6 .0 .0 .0 
Gennal. hsb a rl 140 | 6.60 .7 | 21.4 | 47.9 | 20.0 10.0 .0 .0 .0 
Greek dodo PLC s 189 | 5.77 .0 | 30.2 | 57.1 | 12.2 .9 .0 .0 .0 
Hebrew, Russian............ 130 | 6.82 .0 | 13.1 | 58.5 | 16.9 | 11.5 .0 .0 .0 
SIE css ves dla 43| 7.03 .0 | 16.3 | 51.2 | 20.9 9.3 2.3 .0 .0 
Italian, North................ 231 6.15 .0 | 25.1 | 53.2 | 15.6 4.8 1.3 .0 .0 
Italian, South................ 517 | 6.25 .8 | 15.5 | 61.3 | 15.9 6.0 .6 .0 .0 
MAYA i secet eec] ears 44 1. 13 .0 | 25.0 | 45.5 | 11.4 11.4 4.5 2.3 9 
Polish 22 aa EM E Dey 419 | 5.95 .5 | 26.3 | 56.8 | 13.6 2.1 .0 ai .0 
Portuguese................... 314 5.57 1.3 | 33.4 | 59.2] 5.1 1.0 .0 .0 .0 
Russian...................... 42| 6.29 .0 | 16.7 | 57.1 | 23.8 2.4 .0 .0 .0 
Slovak........oooooomomooo... 128 | 7.35 .51 10.9 | 47.7 | 32.0 3.9 5.5 .0 .0 
Sakae SNR EROR, NEED. 63| 5.87 .0| 1.6 87.3} 7.9 3.2 .0 .0 0 
Grand total................ 13,682 | 6.42: .5 | 22.3 | 51.4 | 18.9! 5.6 9 3| 2 
Total native-born of foreign | 
BUNOT iu eh se ew eee o ER 5,687 | 6.39 .4 | 22.8 | 51.9 | 18.2 5.3 9 3| (a) 
Total native-born................ 10.026 | 6.48 .4 | 22.7 | 49.2 | 20.3 5.9 1.0 3 .2 
Total foreign-born................ i 3,656 | 6.26 5|21.2 | 57.6 | 15.1 4.8 8 2 (a) 


* This table shows wages or earnings for the period indicated. but no account is taken of voluntary lost 
time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
earnings allowance is made for time lost during the year. 

a 0.05 per cent. 


The foregoing table shows that the largest proportion of both 
native-born and foreign-born employees 14 and under 18 years of 
e were earning $5 but less than $7.50 each week; 47.2 per cent 
of the white employees of native birth and of native father, 57.6 
per cent of those of foreign birth, and 51.9 per cent of the wage- 
earners of native birth but of foreign father were each week earning 


12289?—vor 1—11——25 
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this amount. Slightly more than one-fifth of each nativity group 
recelved weekly between $2.50 and $5, and larger proportions of 
native white wage-earners in this age group, both of native and of 
— father, than of the foreign-born, earned $7.50 but under $10 
weekly. 
The table which is submitted below shows, by general nativity 
and race, the per cent of female employees 14 and under 18 years of 
e earning each specified amount per week. The significant fact 
disclosed by this table is that the native-born females, as compared 
with the foreign-born, appear in larger numbers in the lower w 
classification of those earning $2.50 and under $5 each week. Ón 
the other hand, the foreign-born exhibit considerably greater pro- 
portions earning between $5 and $7.50 weekly and $7.50 and $10 
each week. 
TABLE 33.—Per nel ‘female employees 14 and under 18 years of age earning each speci- 
amount per week, by general nativity and race.* 
jon (STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
[This table includes only races with 40 or more females reporting. The totals, however, are for all races.] 





Per cent earning each specified amount per week. 





General nativity and race. |'*Porting | earnings 























i lete per Under $20 and $5 and |$7.50 and $10 or 
.50. $5 over. 

Native-born of native father, 
(7 ————— S 8,126 $5.25 3.3 39. 7 1.7 

Native-born of foreign father, 

by country of birth of father: 
Austria-Hungary........... 720 4.75 6.7 51.9 31.0 8.6 1.8 
Arores8s. — 73 5.78 1.4 30.1 53.4 12.3 2.7 
rs | MMC 1, 425 ¿6.07 .4 23.2 57.3 16.6 2.5 
England.................... 782 5.79 2.0 30.9 51.0 12. 4 3.6 
FIOSDO6. 1.21. 2 ne vs 47 5.79 2.1 81.9 44. 7 19.1 2.1 
Germany................... 1, 400 5.06 2.3 47.9 37.9 9.9 2.1 
Ireland..................... 1,218 5. 40 2.8 37.4 48.0 9.7 2.1 
EN A sansa 5.54 3.0 38.3 45.1 8.3 5.3 
Netherlands................ 105 5.56 .0 48. 6 40. 0 10. 5 1.0 
Portugal... iss 42 6.17 2.4 19.0 54.8 21.4 2.4 
or p "c" 640 4.20 8.4 63.1 23.8 4.4 .3 
BScotland.................... 147 5. 65 7 31.3 56.5 10.9 ak 
Switzerland................ 55 5.63 1.8 43.6 40.0 7.3 7.3 
MWal ieii 191 3. 00 13.1 79.1 4.9 .0 .0 
Foreign-born, by race: 

Bohemian and Moravian.... 5. 83 1.5 35.3 39.7 16. 2 7.4 
Canadian, French.......... 1,044 6. 08 .8 23.5 57.4 17.1 1.2 
Canadian, Other............ 5 6. 04 0 19.6 62.7 15.7 2.0 
Dutch. ica dise deret 44 5. 43 .0 36.4 45.5 15.9 2.3 
English..................... 322 6.51 .6 21.7 48. 4 19.6 9.6 
COTMAO i css dens e caia 135 6. 00 2.2 32. 6 45.9 12.6 6.7 
tiic T 87 5.34 1.1 41.4 54.0 3.4 .0 
Hebrew, Russian........... 257 6.14 .4 23.7 55.3 16.7 3.9 
Hebrew, Other............. 60 6. 4 .0 31.7 41.7 21.7 5.0 
A iene geo 76 6. 1.3 21.1 53.9 21.1 2.6 
Ttallan, North.............. 314 5.90 1.3 29.9 51.3 12.1 5.4 
Italian, South.............. 477 5.72 .6 24.9 63.7 8.2 2.5 
Lithuanian................. 78 4. 47 5.1 53.8 35.9 5.1 .0 
Polish........... ........... 644 5. 43 2.8 34.5 49.8 11.2 1.7 
Portuguese................. 318 5.87 .9 31.4 49.7 16.0 1.9 
Russian....... .. ono eR 108 5.75 2.8 25.0 59.3 10. 2 2.8 
A rusa pr rh 40 6.22 .0 17.5 67.5 10.0 5.0 
ADE: E xs ore wes ox 60 4. 41 3.3 63.3 26.7 6.7 .0 
SOTO iii o scenes 57 6. 00 .0 10.5 84.2 5.3 .0 
Grand total............... 14, 803 5. 46 2.7 36.8 46.8 11.4 2.4 
—— — 

Total native-born of forelgn 
ſathee ed os 7,244 5.31 3.2 2.2 
Total native-born............... 10, 374 5.29 3.2 2.1 
Total forelgn-born.............. 4, 5.85 1.4 3.1 





* This table shows wages or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 
time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annusi 
earnings allowance is made for time lost during the year. 
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THE RANGE OF DAILY EARNINGS ACCORDING TO GENERAL NATIVITY 
l AND RACE OF EMPLOYEE. : 


The range in daily earnings of adult wage-earners is set forth in 
the following table which shows, by general nativity and race, the 
per cent of male employees 18 years of age or over earning each 
specified amount per day. The figures are based on a normal work- 
ing day and consequently represent the maximum earning capacity 
of the operating forces. A more extended period of time would ' 
show a lower proportionate daily earning ability. 


TABLE 34.—Per cent of male employees 18 years of age or over earning each specified 
amount per day, by general nativity and race.* 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 


[This table includes only races with 80 or more males reporting. The totals, however, are for all races.) 








Per cent earning each specified amount per day. 








Un- | and | and | and | and | and 
der | un- | un- | un- | un- | un- 
$1. | der | der | der | der | der 

$1.25. 31.50. $1.75.¡ $2. :$250.| $3 

















aos 0.7| 2.2 4.1| 12.6 12. 4| 30. 4| 22. 2.7 
Ne TO: ear triesexcescweene si 6.0| 11.3, 13.3| 20.7| 11.6, 20.1) 10. 1.0 
Native-born of foreign father, by 
country of birth of father: 
Austria-Hungary............. .4| 2.6, 3.0| 12.8, 18.0, 29.3| 22. 4.4 
Canada... c es ` l. .9| 12. 0| 14. 1; 33. 5| 16. .5 
op o eos eee esa dis .7| 1.5| 3.7 11. 4.4| 28.7| 24. 8.1 
A AS .4 L6| 1.1! 7.1 8.5 29.2| 33. 4.4 
FIADCO. .eceeee eoe eoa xe .0 3.2 2.4! 9.1 9.9| 29.8) 27. 4.0 
Germany..................... .4. 1.3, 2.6, 11. 7| 12.5) 29. 1| 23. 3.5 
Ireland... .......-.-.-..------ .5. 1.11 2.0 13.0 17.4 28.1] 22. 3.3 
Haly. rasca .6 3.8| 7.1| 10.9 1.1 25. 6| 34. 5.1 
Russia...... nicas .4| 5.6 4.4| 21.0) 21.8. 22.2) 19. .8 
8cotland..................... .$| 1.3 .60| 6.3) 7.4, 28.3| 35. 5.7 
Sweden... oc ors neos : 1.1) 1.1| 6.7| 22.5 33.7| 24. 1.7 
A AAA .7 2. .7| 3.6 4.5| 26.8| 39. 4.8 
Foreign-born, by race: 
Bohemian and Moravian..... .3 .9 2.0| 12.1| 19.9! 32.3) 17. 4.1 
Bulgarian.................... 21 .4 4.3| 57.1; 13.8 13. 6. .0 
Canadian, French............ «0 1.2 2.3| 9.3, 12.8) 25.6] 33. 3.5 
Canadian, Other............. .© 1.1) 1.6| 9.1, 12.4' 29. 6| 26. 3.8 
CroatlaD. coroorscoconassciós .3| 1.4 7.0) 28.7, 23.9, 24.9| 8. .6 
Luhgzz rSp RD .5$| 2.0; 1.3| 10. 4.3, 37.9, 22. 3.3 
Danish... usse eoo t rs A .6 1. 3.9, 16.1| 41.3) 19. 3.2 
Dutti 1.7| . 3. 11.7 13. 4| 36.3] 26. .6 
English... ds .2 1.4” .7| 6.7! 5.6| 32.2, 28. 6.8 
kinnigli..... orco e : 4.0 . 7.1| 5.1, 44. 4| 26. 1.0 
o A es ccs Us ¡ «+5 3.2) 2.4| 10.3| 3.5) 30.9| 37. 2.8 
CermaD...ococonóonciosascos .4 1.5| 1.7| 12.2 14.4 32.2) 20. 3.2 
Greek... v A 8.0, 9.1| 5.3| 46.8] 16.2) 10. 3. .0 
Hebrew, Russian............. ` 0 2.1| .5| 17.9 23.2) 29.5, 16. 8.2 
Hebrew, Other............... 4.9, 8.8| 4.9| 7.8| 22.5| 18.6| 18. 2.9 
Herzegovinian ............... -O;  .0j 41. 7| 19. 7| 15.2) 18.9| 3. .8 
Irish AAA y +4) 1.1 2.5| 14.3| 19.7| 32.8) 16.7 2.3 
Italian, North................ . 5| 2.2) 5.1| 11.2 7.5) 32.4| 25.2 2.2 
Italian, South................ 1.0, 2,5| 15.3| 22.5| 12.2) 23.9) 13. 1.2 
Japanese..................... -O| .0| .0| 17.4| 70.8| 11. .7 .0 
Lithuanian................... .2 1.5| .9| 33.3| 18.1) 23.5) 12.2 2.0 
0DÍAD.. ie ere n 6.7| 6.7| 2.2| 47.2] 27.0| 6. ; 0 
B scat son eerta te 1.0 2.2 5.3| 15. 4| 15. 4| 44.5| 12.3 .4 
Mexicana. as ees oor x «51 .5| 3.3| 13.1| 15.3| 19.1| 39.9| 6. 1.1 
Montenegrin................. š .0| .7| 33.1| 10.6! 28.5) 10. 6| 12. 1.3 
Norwegian................... .0 .6| 1.1| 4.0 14.9; 32. 6| 30.3| 10. 8.4 
Polish. crec oe .9 2.7| 3.8| 28.5| 20.0) 30.7| 9.5) 2. 5 
Roumanlan.................. .6 .6| 2.11 34.1] 43.4 14.8 3.7| . .0 
Russiían...................... .1! 1.1 5.0! 21.0 17.3: 30.0! 16.5! 5. 2.4 
* This table shows wages or earnings for the period indicated, hut no account is taken of voluntary lost 
port showing annual 


time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this re 
earnings allowance is made for time lost during the year. 
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TABLE 34.—Per cent of male employees 18 years of age or over earning each specified 
amount per day, by general nativity and race—Continued. 


Per cent earning each specified amount per day. 


Num- Aver- 
report-| earn- 
General nativity and race. Ed ings |Un- 






























Foreign-born, by race—Cont'd. 

AA 323; $1.92) 0. 3. 7.1) 19. 
A 1, 200 2.47 . 1. 1.01 5. 
8Servlgg sanen rees 435 1.82 . " ]. 4| 34. 
SlOVaK cosas 11,979 2.02, .4| 2.4| 4.0] 18. 
Blovénial..i.iu csse ue Dent 2,127 2.13| . 1. 2.0) 14. 
Spanish. cemoouliss decis can 1, 683 2.54, 1.01 3.4) 1.2] 9. 
Swedish...................... 803 2.39 . ; 1. 4. 
Welhh 371 2.44, .3| 1.6 1.11 8. 

Grand total. ............... 138.375] 2.11 1.11 2.9| 5.0 17. 

Total native-born of foreign father.| 13.218 2.33  .5| 1.6| 2.2| 10. 
Total native-born................ 53.366 2.15 1.9| 4.3| 5.9| 14. 
Total foreign-born................ , 009 2.00 .6 2.1| 4.4| 19. 





A study of the foregoing table shows that slightly more than one- 
half (53.1 per cent) of the white industrial workers of native birth 
and of native father, as contrasted with 54.8 per cent of those of native 
birth but of foreign father, and 47.8 per cent of the total number of 
foreign-born employees, were earning between $2 and $3 per day. 
As compared wit the peyer of foreign birth, a considerably larger 
roportion of the native-born employees, both of native and forei 
ather, are in the higher, and a considerably smaller proportion in the 
lower, classifications of earnings. In their earning ability the wage- 
earners of older immigration beak about the same relation to the 
southern and eastern Europeans as the total native-born do to the total 
foreign-born employees. ‘The lower range of earnings of the immigrants 
of the new immigration, as against those of past years, may be readily 
seen from a comparison of the proportions of each class earning under 
$1.50 or more than $3 per day. The average daily earnings of the 
total number of foreign-born employees were $2.09, as contrasted with 
the average of $2.15 shown by those of native birth. 
The table following shows the per cent of female employees 18 
years of age or over earning each specified amount per day, by general 
nativity and race. 
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TABLE 35.—Per cent of female employees 18 years of age or over earning each specified 
amount per day, by general nativity and race.* 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 


(This table includes only races with 80 or more females reporting. The totals, however, are for all races.) 


Per cent earning each specified amount per day. 




























Under and an an $2.50 or 
der under 
$1. un under | under | under over. 
$1.25. | $1.50. | $1.7 $2.50. 

21.5 | 31. 2| 21.8| 144 3.7 5.2 2.1 

7&2| 157 3.9 1.2 5 4 2 

267 127| 10.9] 29.2| 322| 213 4.5 1.1 .7 

ESL OMEN 117 1.22| 214| 40.2| 1&8| 120 2.6 2.6 2.6 

CREER 1,113 1.99| 16.0| 30.5) 268! 144 5.3 5.1 1.9 

ROME NE 1, 084 1.33 | 17.1| 30.3| 20.3| 16.4 6.3 6.2 2.5 

e DANN 81 123 | 136| 346| 284| 210 2.5 .0 .0 

Russia............... 121 1.17 | 198| 421 18.2| 14.0 2.5 3.3 .0 
—— — 
an an ©- 

ravian............. 1. 28 9.7, 387| 21.8, 185 8.2 7.3 8 

Croetian............. 1.05| 27.0| 42.6| 16.5 9.6 .9 2.6 .9 

Cuben............... 120| 23.5, 455 5.4 8.3 1.5 9.3 6.6 

German............. 1.30 17.0 29.9 2.7 | 12.5 7.2 8.4 2.4 

i Liel 33 3al 1621 gol 47| 42| 18 

Italian, North....... 104| 41.1! 344| 122| 10.0 1.1 .0 1.1 

Italian, South....... 130| 253! 320 59| 10.4 1.5| 215 8.4 

Lithuanian ......... 1.14 0 73.7| 14.7 4.2 2.6 4.7 .0 

EH EC 1.15 30.4 | 28.9 | 159 13.2 2.5 8.4 .8 

Polish............... 114} 125: 505| 23.7; 10.9 1.9 4 al 

ee ee 1.15 | 21.7 458| 145, 10.8 .0 7.2 .0 

Russian............. 1.12 37.7; 31.1 9.9 11.9 5.3 4.0 .0 

Slovak.............. 1.14 18.2; 45.8| 21.9 9.4 1.6 3.1 | .0 

penish............. 150| 142| 37.7 66| 12.3 19| 1L3, 16.0 

Grand total........ 1. 30.4; 31.11 173| 4] 31] 50! 17 
Total native-born of for- 

father............. 16.5| 31.0| 244| 188] 52| 47/1 23 

Total native-born........ 34.8 27.1 17.9 11.4 3.3 3.8 | 1.7 

Total fore r....... 2.8 | 39.7| 160! 1L5 2.6 7.5 | 1.9 


* This table shows wages or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 
time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
earnings allowance is made for time lost during the year. 


The preceding table shows slightly higher average daily earnings for 
the white women of native birth, both of native and foreign father, 
than are exhibited by those of foreign birth, the comparatively low 
average for the total native-born rene largely due to the low earn- 
ings of the native negroes. Considerable proportions of each nativit 
group received less than $1 daily, but the largest peoporuon for eac 
group were earning $1 but less than $1.25 each day. The native-born 
white women, both of native and foreign father, exhibit somewhat 
larger proportions in the classification of earnings above $1.25 per 
diem than is shown by the foreign-born females. 

The range in daily earnings of male employees 14 and under 18 
years of age is shown in the table next submitted. The general range 
of earnings of employees of this age group is considerably below that 
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exhibited by the adult wage-earners, the greater number of each 
nativity group receiving daily less than $1.75. The striking disclosure 
of the table is that the earnings of the foreign-born employees are 
higher than those of native birth, this condition of affairs being due 
to the fact that the majority of vo ue bie of foreign birth are probably 
near the maximum age limit of the group and consequently have & 
larger earning capacity. "The detailed showing according to general 
nativity and race follows: ; 


TABLE 36.—Per cent of male employees 14 and under 18 years of age earning each specified 
amount per day, by general nativity and race.* 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
[This table includes only races with 40 or more males reporting. The totals, however, are for all races.] 


Per cent earning a specified amount per 
ay. 





Number 
Average 
reporting 
General nad vity ena race: complete, 99min8S | | $1 $1.25 $1.50 |$1.75 | $2 | go co 
data. y. der | and | and | and | and | and | 9^7 
$1 under under under, under under over 
* ($1.25. $1.50.1 $1.75.) $2. | $2.50. $ 
Native-born of native father: l 
MB MR E E ES AT 2, 624 $1.31 | 22.6 | 27.1 | 13.5 | 15.8] 9.1, 7.2 4.6 
Negro A E E DE Cae dd 1,143 .99 | 50.8 | 19.7 | 9.9 | 11.3] 4.3 | 3.5 $ 
Native-born of foreign father, by 
country of birth of father: 
Austria-Hungary.................. 412 1.43| 7.0 | 32.0 ! 16.7 | 17.2 | 8.3 | 14.8 3.9 
England. . . ................... 246 1.61 | 5.7 | 26.4 | 11.4 | 18.7 | 6.9 | 19.1 | 11.8 
Germany ...2.5. e ore ee er ex 487 1.40 | 11.9 | 27.7 | 18.5 | 189.5 | 7.4 | 10.3 4.7 
Ireland oio sanies senita tle womens 208 1.35 | 13.9 | 32.2 | 17.8 | 15.4] 8.7 | 7.2 4.8 
talys oo se 102 1.60 | 6.9 | 31.4) 6.91|15.7| 3.9 | 19.6 15.7 
EUA ooo hoe E ROOM 112 1.39] 5.4, 41.1 | 14.3 | 16.1) 5.4 | 14.3 3.6 
Scotlands .cic sc cess dos 130 1.71 | 3.1 | 27.7 | 7.7|14.6| 5.4] 20.8! 20.8 
SWeden nar RR 48 1. 51 8.3 | 25.0 | 12.5 | 18.8 | 10.4 | 18.8 6.3 
hp A A cs 44 1.58 | 2.3|31.8| 4.5 | 31.8; 6.8] 11.4] 11.4 
Foreign-born, by race: 
Bohemian and Moravian.......... 52 1.52 .0 | 34.6 | 11.5 | 21.2 | 13.5 | 15.4 3.8 
Crostian. iious surec on eR Rv sreka 79 1.49| 6.3 | 17.7 | 15.2 | 31.6 | 10.1 | 17.7 1.3 
Cübaäni messene ción 85 1.63 | 8.2 | 17.6 | 7.1 | 24.7 | 2.4 | 30.6 9.4 
English 22 oso A cad v Us 42 1.60; 4.8/42.9| 4.8] 7.1] 4.8121.4| 14.3 
GOTHIBIE Le oras ce RU SEED DS 60 1.50| 6.7 | 26.7 | 28.3 | 11.7 | 3.3| 11.7] 11.7 
Italian, North..................... 154 1. 83 1.9 | 14.9 ' 10.4 | 14.3 | 5.2 | 32.5 20.8 
Italian, South..................... 289 1.51 | 9.3 | 16.6 | 14.2 | 28.0 | 9.3|18.0| 4.5 
OETA 114 1.54 | 9.6 21.1: 7.9 | 20.2! 7.9 | 28.1 5.3 
ix MM NES 151 1.45 | 6.0|23.2|17.2|31.1| 7.3 | 11.9 3.3 
BIOV A uas oto dus 214 1.54 | 7.0 | 21.5 | 14.0 | 27.6 | 5.6 | 15.0 9.3 
SPA sc sais. 95 2.67 | 8.4|20.0| 4.2| 9.5] 9.5 | 35.8] 12.6 
Grand total...................... 7,363 1.38 | 19.8 | 25.1 | 13.0 | 17.4 | 7.6 | 11.4 5.8 
Tota! native-born of foreign father..... 1,948 1.48 | 8.4 | 29.6 | 14.5 | 18.0 | 7.2 | 14.4 7.9 
Total native-born...................... 5,715 1.31 | 23.4 | 26.5 | 13.1 | 15.6] 7.5| 8.9 4.9 
Total foreign-born..................... 1, 648 1.63 | 7.0 | 20.4 | 12.8 | 23.3 | 7.9 | 19.8 8.8 





* This table shows wages or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 
time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
earnings allowance is made for time lost during the year. 


In the table which is next presented the range 1n aaily earnings of 
female wage-earners 14 and under 18 years of age is set forth. As 
in the case of the male employees within these age limits, the — 
born females exhibit a higher range of earnings than is shown by 
those of native birth. This situation, as was mentioned in connection 
with the males, is attributable to the fact that the larger number of 
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females of foreign birth, especially of those of recent immigration, 
approach the maximum age of 18 years and as a result have a greater 
earning ability. It is worthy of note also that more than one-half of 
the native-born white females were earning less than $1 each day, 
&nd more than one-third of those of foreign birth were receiving daily 
$1 but less than $1.25. The detailed showing according to general 
nativity and race follows: 


TABLE 37.— Per cent of female employees 14 and under 18 years of age ecrning each speci- 
amount per day, by general nativity and race.* 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
(This table includes only races with 40 or more females reporting. The totals, however, are for all races.] 








Per cent earning each specified amount per day. 


General nativity and race. $1 and $1.25 | $1.50 
Under under and and $2 or 
$1. $1.25 under | under | under | over. 
“oe | $1.50. | $1.75 $2. 


— — — — — — | eno | — — — — 










































Native-born of native father: 
Wbhlis..... sse re e e n Ses 54.4 29.4 10. 6 4.8 0. 4 
Negro A E T n i 92.4 5.4 1.1 .3 
Native-born of foreign father, by 
country of birth of father: 
Austris-Hungary............. 1.01 43. 3 30. 9 18.5 6.2 .6 
MN coso EE sema .94 56.5 28.3 9.4 5.3 .2 
Ireland. ..................... .92 57.2 31.8 9.5 .5 .5 
A A .99| 53.4 | 26.0 | 15.1 4.1 .0 
Rusia... ese ese le en .93 50.3 36.2 8.1 4.7 -7 
Foreign-born, by race 
pho N POR C 1.16 12. 6 65.5 1.1 6.9 11.5 
QOTMAD........oooooooocoooo. 1.02 42.6 36. 2 6.4 6. 4 2.1 
Italian, North................ . 90 54.5 30. 3 12.1 3.0 .0 
Italian, South................ 1. 24 29.7 29.1 8.2 12.7 19.6 
Magyar thes cues ERE e Le .87 58.6 26. 4 11.5 1.1 .0 
kolsssssss 1.04 24.3 58.8 8.8 7.4 -7 
BlOVRE. oci bri wes 1.04 34.9 32.6 25.6 4.6 0 
Grand total................ . 93 53.5 29.7 9.9 4.8 1.5 
== 
Total native-born of foreign fat .95 53.2 30. 4 11.1 4.4 8 
Total native-born................ . 90 58.1 27.1 9.7 4.2 RE 
Total foreign-born................ . 06 85.3 39. 7 10. 8 7.3 5.5 
* This table shows or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 
time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 


earnings allowance is made for time lost during the year. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS ACCORDING TO INDUSTRY AND GENERAL 
NATIVITY AND RACE OF EMPLOYEE. 


The table which is next presented sets forth, by industry and gen- 
eral nativity and race, the average amount of weekly earnings of 
male employees 18 years of age or over. As in the case of all 
other tabulations for weekly earnings, the following tabulations 
represent a normal week and cons uently the earning possibilities of 
the employees are affected only by causes which might become 
operative within such a short period of time. 
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A discussion has been had of the average weekly earnings of indus- 
trial workers by general nativity and race. The table immediately 
poo in addition to making the same exhibit, shows the average 
earnings by industry. 

Upon reference to the table, it is seen that the native-born white 
wage-earners of native father have their highest average weekly 
earnings, $16.87, in Elas Doti e factories, and their next highest, $16.54, 
in the iron and steel industry. In no other industries do the earnings 
of native-born Ámerican wage-earners average as much as $15 per 
week, the lowest earnings of white Americans, $11.02, being exhibited 
by those npe in the leather-manufacturing industry. The aver- 
age earnings of the native whites of native father in the cotton and 
woolen goods manufacturing industries are also small, the average 
weekly earnings of employees in the former being $11.60 and in the 
latter $11.62. On comparing the totals for the second generation, 
or those of native birth but of foreign father, with the totals for the 
native-born of native father, it is seen that the average weekly earn- 
ings of the former are somewhat higher than the latter 1n clothing, fur- 
niture, gloves, iron and steel, iron-ore mining and copper mining and 
smelting, leather, shoes, silk dyeing, silk goods, and woolen and worsted 
— and considerably higher in all divisions of glass manufacturing. 

he higher averages for the native-born employees of foreign father 
in glass manufacturing arise from the presence in the iin. of 
workmen who had acquired skill through long experience of their 
races in the industry. The weekly earnings of the native-born French 
of foreign father, by way of illustration, average $19.83 in glass bottle 
mauaa tunne, as contrasted with $10.51 for the Italians. With the 
exception of those in copper mining and smelting, oil refining, iron-ore 
mining, and the manufacture of gloves and collars and cuffs, the aver- 
age weekly earnings of foreign-born employees, as shown by the total 
are lower for all industries than those of the native-born. The gener 
utilization of immigrants of recent years as unskilled workmen, and 
their consequent lower earning capacity, are well illustrated by the low 
averages for the foreign-born glass workers as contrasted with those 
of native birth. The lowest earnings of the foreign-born wage-earn- 
ers are shown in connection with the cotton goods manufacturing 
industry, where their average weekly earnings are $9.28. The average 
weekly rate in the woolen and worsted goods industry is also low, being 
only $9.96. Foreign-born workers from Great Britain and northern 
Europe seem to show a higher level of average weekly earnings 
than those from southern and eastern Europe. This is true, with 
the exception of some individuals who have had special industrial 
training abroad. One of the most striking facts indicated by a 
comparison of the earnings of the races in the different industries is 
that earning ability is more the outcome of industrial opportunity 
or conditions of employment than of racial — and progress. 
This fact becomes evident when the average weekly earnings of 
the members of & race or several races in the cotton or woolen and 
worsted goods industry are compared with the earnings of the same 
race or races in other industries. The Lithuanians, for example, earn 
an average of $12.24 weekly in the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments and vehicles, $11.60 in clothing, $13.60 in copper mining and 
smelting, $9.87 in furniture, $12.89 in iron and steel, $11.98 in iron-ore 
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mining, $9.50 in leather, $12.85 in oil 


Commission. 


refining, $10.87 in shoes, $10.67 


in sugar refining, but only $7.86 in cotton and $7.97 in woolen and 
worsted goods manufacturing. The same condition of affairs will be 
disclosed by & further comparison or study of the several races in 


different industries. 
The table which is next presented 


shows, by general nativity and 


race and by industry, the average weekly earnings for female wage- 


earners 18 years of age or over. 


TABLE 39.—Average amount of weekly earnings of female mp 18 years of age or 


over, by general nativity a 


race and by 1 


ustry.* 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
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EMER a a as AO A AA, O key AP AO do ctio Ta a 
a EE a T G 6. 57 (a) (a) | (a) | (a (€) | (6) 1..,...].-- 228 Ae SS 224 
D o o ds ea a 8.02 | (a 8.5 7.44 | 7.17 | 7.89 | (a) |]...... 6. 58 8.38 
Cape Verde Islands........... (6) LE » s e e| e «e es FTT (8). |-..- «do» eo PEE DEEA onI 
DEUDA dedicara dob ox va ed SE OOO A ETETE PEA ARA PE MURAL (a) 
Denon. Lindo AI 2.48! Leste rw (a) (a) (a) (€). lesa 8 ¿A a 
OO, Falle dl Ri 2 8.19 | (a) | 8.56 | 7.47 | 7.27 | 8.24 | 6.44 | (a (a) 8.39 
SO OU ¿Es Bh odds ten Wibal cg aem P WR TTA (a) 
A AS O TR 8.59 | (a) | 7.97 | 9.60 |...... 7.89 | (a) |...... (a) .10 
A X O E RD 8.22 | 7.24 | 8.38 | 8.74 | 7.37 | 8.70 | 5.86 | 6.93 | 7.64 8. 96 
A RS (8) . |...» nono s]o on alo poo és S68 [vado A da QUE E 
ZEN 8.10 | 7.73 | 8.85 | 8.69 | 8.00 | 7.89 | 5.25 | 6.93 | 7.31 8.71 
qo YENTE AREA 7.70 | (a) 8 7.69 | (a) | 7.52) (a) | (a) | (a) 7.97 
A PRA Oe epee (a oo) d (93:1. a a 
New Zealand................. (OF 1,22 X ass cola p AHAT AAA Aou RAS a 
AS 8.29 | (a) (a) 8.38 |...... (B)al dence vee (dre e DR A a 
EE eoo qua Pes EA (MO E S) ed is e | GOR RP € + a 
A ETS ET E ar? d 7.62 | 6.62 | 8.15 | 8.71 » 7.13 | (a) |...... 6. 45 a 
O RA eee ee 8.51 | (2) | 8.73 | 9.00 | (a 818 L-..4. ID B e 8.31 
AA ME PEA (a) "wm eee EA AA DIEA Mw, ER Bee ls 
o0 csc dodgbe ckdpicavitgeess 9) Joon cco] sa agilice cane lb twins lenge roda AAA a 
BEEN eh dank Racine 8.24 | (a) | (a) | 9.29 * | 7.63 | (a) | (a) | (a) a 
Bwitaesmiand....11..2.:-..4- 2 $48 1.2.2241 7.53 a) (a (0) I2 2230 e do EE, a 
TRE. Lo idbessabucsnaso d xx IRA aui « «uh PRD A ee Pore O A creer a 
US APRO IA AU AE 5.74 |...... (a) a) (a) | 7.90 | (a) |......l...... a 
South America (country not 
y A des Gr A A A: (8) [nscale — 
TUM — 8.11 | 7.26 | 8.60 | 8.85 | 7.78 | 7.96 | 5.71 | 6.88 | 7.39 | 7.24 | 8.61 
Total native-born.......... 8.04 | 7.23 | 8.21 | 8.54 | 7.61 | 8.06 | 5.60 | 6.44:| 7.28 | 7.28 | 8.52 
Å L| —— — —— — — — —— —⸗ —— — 
Foreign-born, by race: | 
ATEM Le dea «umana D AM. Co 5 Vei. [8] LL dana (a) [4 A E AR > a 
Bohemian and Moravian..... 9.28 | 7.03 | (a) | 9.51 |...... a) (a) (a) (a) a 
PS eewus CITAR A ES EA 4) limits. AUNAR 
Canadian, French............ 8.31 |...... 8.95 | 7.55 | 8.49 | 8.23 | (9) |...... 7.19 | 8.99 | 8.63 
Canadian, Other............. 8. 09 (a) 8.08 | 7.54 | (a) | 7.78 |......]...... a 8.58 
AT RIA aida Sind" Vh. 7.19 | (a (€) 1.0.00 ilo decerni indien (a) (a PIDA 
CON RI AS, a a LLTO IITA TEEI IEEE IT M ERR 
AS A PP A 9.80 | 5.75 | (8) |......]..... 1.2. 2c- e 
DUE do v aves do CARA 7.89 ej Pal ohne ID pem DOG. hie anal etia: a ; .47 
E 5.52 AA bw MEA UE 8.81 | (e 8.41 | 9.11 | 8.23 | 8.87 | (a) | 6.93 (a 8.69 
AAA. AAA 9.00 1...... Dial 6 ARA A 28 8.93 
* This table shows or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 





























time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 


earnings allowance is made for time lost during the " 
a Not computed, owing to small nuinber involved. S 
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TABLE 39.—Average amount of weekly earnings of female employees 18 years of age or 
pue by general nativity and race and 4 el. 














y industry—Continu 
ds ho) 
3 || | [3 E 
3.158 1 s ; 
Balas a3|/ 3 |E y 
General nativity and race. 5% Bo £s 5 H 2 E 
y s 3 3 g do x 3 d eo 
P232 2/8 |8|sg f E 
> El 2 2 $ 2 
< |<] Aalls |S} ots E 
Foren born, by race—Continued. $5: 
French........... I 9.89 boone ep (a) | (a) 1......10.00 | (a) |. (a) | (e) |g 10.08 |$10. 10 
German................. eese. 98 $7.30 $7.89 $8.75 $5.55 | 9.34 $5.75 | (a .23 
EE RE 6.85 | (a 6. 55 dies ue 6:88 oa lod 6. 07 
Hebrew, Russian............. 7.97 | (a 7.21 | 8.09 | (a) | 7.05 |...... (a) 7.05 
Hebrew, Other............... 8.27 ...... (a) 18.32 ...... o A AA SEM: (a) 
ee ee errs re ren 8.24 a 7.90 | 8.33 | 8.11 | 8.17 |...... (a) 8. 44 
Italian, North................ 7.51 | (a) | 7.27 | 7.54 | (a) | 7.03 (a) a 6. 93 
Italian, South................ 6. 6.37 | 6.79 | (a) | 6.89 | (a) |$6. 14 6. 43 
Italian (not specified)........ A A O ada (d) load A PA A this E 
thuanian................... 6.609 | 7.04 | 7.57 | 6.35 |...... 7.64 (a) — 6. 98 
Magyar......... .. ........... 7.14 | (a) (a) 8.67 |...... a a) |......| 6.20 | (a) |...... 
Norweglan................... r d — a) | 8.97 |...... a) J...... (a) (a) 
e eS a eres SO A OA A E A O A AA 
PollSBo csi ori -| 7.20 | 7.20 | 7.19 | 8.07 | (a) | 7.32 | 4.53 |...... 6.65 
Portuguese................... (e Me COPA NIMES (a) |...... TE: E EEA REE EPEE 7.95 
Roumanian.................. Tol EA MT 7. Be. A A O ...... (6) | (8) A 
USA alvi oue 7.10 | 7.07 | (as) | 7.71 | 8.38 | 6.80 | (a) |...... 7. 08 
Ruthenian................... 6.52 | (8) |... der enr nen 6.43 |......]...... ( — 
Boren 9.09 |...... 9.81 | (a) (a) | 8.66 | (a) (a) 9.10 
tch-Irish.................. L3 E copa m A o PE a^ O lausee-e 
B&ervian....................e. ta) E ndi e (d) ...... to) ESO AURA PESAS RENE: (a) 
BlOVAK acordo 6. 61 (a) 7.37 | 7.66 |...... 6. 41 fa? — 
Sov nan duo ae eae cae de » a * D 7.98 |...... (a) |...... a 6. 94 y 
panis 9.04000009000000000:...008€0 a "95€ a e. ooocclavo one. efosno ana. ooo nn un... an. e. Jonas... e. . a 
S O suwirarbetent es 8. se (a) | 7.18 j ) d » s 4 is — (a) b " 
6. xeu sc sime (CB a Geils kids O E 
Eh a mA E OL is (d). A [st A aenean (a) ead PE O A a 
Welsh........................ 0:53 [usas ones (a) |...... Lo IB A O ate : a 
Alsatian (race not specified)... E — Á— ER isses A stamet eco en A us a 
Australian (race not specified).| (9) |......|...... (0) A cases nd A A secet. dene 
Austrian (race not specified)..| 7.15 | (a) |...... 7203 A (a) A pac woe 7.14 
Belgian (race not specified)...| 9.03 |......]......]......]...... a (a) | assess sees 9. 73 
Bouth ied) ad (race not 
Speced)......... ....... .. (2). rd ...... ........... A A O A ewe ees 
swiss (race not specifled)..... 050 A seas ess (a) (a) (2) ...... ...... (8) 
Total foreign-born.......... 7.90 | 7.12 | 7.89 | 7.74 | 7.77 ' 7.93 | 5.14 | 6.55 | 6.39 7.96 
| <_ MD _ÁA SS e a S| | 
Grand total................ 7.96 | 7.17 | 8.16 | 8.02 | 7.68 | 7.97 | 5.51 | 6.46 | 6.87 8.18 


a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


Upon reference to the foregoing table it is seen that the picis 
weekly earnings for the native-born women wage-earners are slightly 
higher in the icultural implement and vehicle, clothing, cotton 
goods, glass tableware, leather, shoe, and woolen and worsted goods 
cede pd establishments, and lower in the other industries 
specified in the table, than those shown for the total number of 
women of foreign birth. The native white women of native father 
earn more each week in the woolen and worsted mills than in other 
industries; the women of native birth and of foreign father more in 
the clothing industry; and the women of foreign birth exhibit the 
ighest average weekly earnings in the silk mills. 

he table which immediately follows shows, by general nativity 
and race and by industry, the average weekly earnings of male em- 
ployees 14 and under 18 years of age. 
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Employees of native birth and of foreign father, as can be seen 
from the table, with the exception of those employed in boots and 
shoes, clothing, copper mining and smelting, iron-ore mining, leather, 
oil refining, silk goods, and woolen and worsted goods manufactur- 
ing, have lower average weekly earnings than employees of native 
birth and of native father. The wage-earners of foreign birth 
exhibit lower average weekly earnings than those of native birth in 
all industries except boots and shoes, clothing, copper mining and 
smelting, iron and steel manufacturing, iron ore mining, silk goods 
sugar refining, and the manufacture of glass bottles, tableware, an 
pae glass. The employees native-born of native father show their 

ighest average weekly earnings, $10.80, in window-glass manufactur- 
ing, and their lowest, $4.38, in the silk mills. The industrial workers 
of native birth and of foreign father show their highest average weekly 
earnings, $11.32, in the iron-ore mines, and their lowest, $4.71, as in 
the case of the native Americans, in the silk-goods manufacturing 
establishments. The foreign-born wage-earners 14 and under 18 

ears of age exhibit their highest average weekly earnings, amount- 
Ing to $9.17, in the iron-ore mines, and their lowest $5.48, in the 
manufacture of silk goods. The low average weekly earnings of 
wage-earners 14 and under 18 years of x in the various divisions of 
manufacturing and mining may be readily seen from the following 
comparative statement according to nativity groups: 


: - V - 
Industry. iua Industry. ju Eo 

Agricultural implements and Leather... e Ee $6.19 $6. 42 

vehiclés....2... dsc. sees $7.40 $7.66 || Oil refining................... 7.74 7.78 
Boots and shoes .............. 6. 66 5.88 |! Silk goodS........ooooooo..... 5. 48 4.60 
Clothing... sedute an 6.52 5.66 || Sugar refining................ 6.52 5.61 
Copper mining and smelting... 8. 42 8.29 || Woolen and worsted goods... 5.84 6. 38 
Cotton goods.................. 5. 82 6.03 || Glass bottleS................. 6.35 5.76 
Fürhlturé.... ii ies 6. 21 6.44 || Plate glass................... 8. 04 7.81 
Iron and steel................. 7.96 7.83 | Tableware................... 6. 83 5.78 
Iron-ore mining............... 9.17 6. 58 


The following table shows, by general nativity and race and by 
industry, the average weekly earnings of female employees 14 and 
under 18 years of age: 


TABLE 41.—Average amount of weekly earnings of female employees 14 and under 18 
years of age, by general nativity and race and by industry.* 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 


= ae) j p ; 8 
a B3 | § = ae ee E 
S285, $9 da 3 E i 
General nativity and race. ou 255 g «ic 2 . 3 
SS 5382 £ H ga 2 8 g g 
cess) 3 |3 |87| 8 > | 3 Sg 
S= |a» 8 | 3 2141 3 4 |8 
< |< a | l8 |óle|eo a |> 


nm — — —e — ——— |lI————————— | eres [——————— | — — — — 


Native-born of foreign father, by | ————— — 
country of birth of father: 


Aüstrálid A 4.19 |...... (a) | (a) u EPEE A A eer 3.91 |...... 
Austria-Hungary............. 4.75 | (a) | 5.64 | 5.59 | (a) | 5.93 | 4.38 |......]...... 3.63 | 5.73 
ZOIÓB O A SS SIO) | deste al mM NN PU E Pic Roe) Net ace ae o 

Belgii. iiu eres e prnevs 5.70 |...... (a) (a) — (a) | (a) |......]...... (a) a 
Canada. uta 6.07 |...... 5.94 | (a) | 4.98 | 6.11 j......]...... (a) | 5.09 | 6.07 
Cape Verde Islands........... Lo I eder. erm nc A (0) E A led Sars secas AE 
CUDA sed ence opc Lm E A E T (s) 


* This table shows wages or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 
time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
earnings allowance is made for time lost during the year. 

a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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TABLE 41.— Average amount of weekly earnings of female employees 14 and under 18 | 
years of age, by general nativity and race and by industry —Continued. 













— LU , "3 * ' 
S BE Y E 8 1.1 E 
EE Eg : * és 3 i 3i 
General nativity and race. £68) F &|858| 8 | 3 .|3]|8 
ES 323| 3 sig 3 5 = 
28% g |a] si $ |3|É12 
>~ bar] 8 | 3 15 322/13 |2 8% 
< |< a|l/ols 8 1S5] 5 a£ 
Native-born of eu father, by 
country of birth of father—Con. 
AAA CAR PETT A A AAA PEERS PET PARA (a) | (a) 
AAA $5.79 $6.35 ¡$3.89 |......]...... $4.28 | $6.50 
pom i uneadd«kod ase réncs IB) l.essec[vayseukivwsesdlius asas AX SWAT pora eae ee UM 
Germany... 5.06 |$6. 61 6.52 | 4.10 | (a) |$5.92 | 4.17 | 6.47 
DS AA a NARA Ae ewes A a, | AA RA Das 
0o AENA (o) (Oy PE Do 
0 0 KT VEREOR 5. 5.90 (a) 6254 6.00 | 4.12 | 6.13 
2n T a EPA AAA d^ 6.47 2 A 5.55 np 5.80 
C000 AAA "n AN PA TON) IA cosas Mela! IBP EAS] ESO .6 a 
BON A NTT (a) C) LUPUS ARO opem, Ere" (a) 
a APA AN ři y 600 A R, PR PS a 
Bord. ATA a PO PERRA CIA PA E A AA Isa 
03248 TSE ENDE 4. 20 . 6.18 | 3.69 | (a) | 5.41 | 3.60 | 6.20 
AAA * > 6.22 | (a) |. ( y .| (4) | 4.25 | 6.40 
.Oo e... . . . . . «e... . . . eo...» a nn... nn. [ono [en . «<<. o. [eno nnfjonso...o.|[a o... a n po.nnolano non [nor oo 
a TUNT o... 7. A A GRE] MA (a) | (a) 
Switrland................-. 5. 63 (ay |? (NY ^ O AAA DTO ora 
emae loeccooe]scecoc|neoa«ae|coo2o2|]» 9 uo RA PRA PR PRA a 
2 001 EPA 3. 60 (ey 1 60 Dousacledseke 3. 50 8 
ENS ADO) (0) a TETE PTEE ETE EEEE EES E EE ET a 
South America (country not 
COT OORT T 6— AA e sesioa PP D 
RAN E RES 5.31 | 6. ; ; ; 6.12 | 4.14 | (a) | 5.83 | 4.07 | 6.23 


LE — | — | — | — — 











Total native-born.......... 5.29 | 6.69 | 6.19 
Foreign-born, by race —— f ST] eet o des Eos eal ua “ae eee oru 
BEES LUAM ... ARA A A AA A A A ES 
— — and Moravian..... p 5; TIN SRI rgo (a) 
DAA a ied i ee ee 7 
a PREND 6.08 |......| (a) | (a) | (a) | 6.19 |......]......|.....- 5.91 
Canadian, Other............. CW Re (b zs EB siena 6. 49 
EE ERA AA (a seed uale E Y ARP. —— 
ARPA AS) [2225 A OO PA AR A O A A a 
O TOSTORO E AA AE AO) AA A EE A AR A ' 8 
AAA 6^ en 
ol SO du EDEN APS OQ vostri A PRA ES, QUEEN eR a 
(12000 Gah Unc Tr 6. 89 6. 92 
posto Coe e 6. 00 6. 12 
AB 5.34 5.25 
Hebrew, Russian............. 6.14 6. 47 
He eee ES Tendon CO) LE AA E) OA A (PE. 0B), APA 
Dus OE MNA ew o» 4o oo 6.05 6. 53 
Italian, North................ 5.90 6.06 
Italian, South................ 5.72 5.96 
O A EN 5.82 
bea: «¿ae 498 [io «4. 68) 10605 |......] (8) | (8) T.....]....-.] Se 00. losas 
rer A LOA LA —— 
— IA chh Sanka ckcbeses 6.79 
— tcp M bee 
AAA 5.75 
A BRI AO Se SRR res OT (0) Re A ee DA 
200 See 6. 22 
MEME SL A wns o UV EA RPS seme en 
AAA 4.41 |......] (8) | (a) |......| (e) | (a) |......] (e) | 409 |...... 
Blovenian..................-. AN ASA WO AA A A AE AAC 
A O O ls A AA A MO — 
hla IA oeque AAN MAA EE A ae A A EA RA A 
RARAS CN AA RA IS DE (Q8) AS OA re EA A 
ibant sles. — m y: * IE. Tov ears ert REND EIA SS e 
ustrian (race specified)..| (a 
qa pd ee >. A A PA A y19 i, .15 ¿Eros 
> can (race not 
— dedii ‘ pecified * 8 PR, SON AE Sa A ar oy S 
Total foreign-born .......... 5.85 | 6.65 | 6.31 | 5.80 | 6.29 | 6.17 | 4.53 
— — — — — 
Grand total. ............... 5.46 | 6.67 | 5.43 | 5.47 | 5.02 | 6.12 | 4.21 | 4.68 | 5.69 | 4.12 | 6.16 





a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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The following table shows, by general nativity and industry, the 
average weekly earnings of 220,390 male employees 18 years of age 
or over and of 13,682 who were 14 and under 18 years ol age: 

TABLE 42.—Average amount of weekly earnings of male employees, by general nativity 
and industry.* 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
18 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER. 








Native-born. 
Total 
Industry. Native father. native- FED Total. 
Foreign Tn. 
father. 
White. | Negro 

Agricultural implements and vehicles..... $13. 23 $11.38 | $13. 62 $13.38 $12.89 $13. 09 
Boots and shoes. .......................... 12.57 10. 03 12.84 12. 64 11.19 12.11 
Clothing............ E Marea 14. 59 (a) 15. 66 15. 39 12. 91 13. 30 
Collars, cuffs, and shirts................... 12.58 Led eoo 11.89 12. 36 14. 09 12. 56 
Co per mining and smelting.............. 12. e pi is m E x P x Ps 2 

ton gOOdS...l..4. s e EerEers n axe wx 11. 60 a $ 10. 1 i 
—— "———— PP —— —' 11. 43 10. 50 12.31 11.81 11. 58 11.67 
Bottles.............2--.2-- Tw 16.87 9.98 | 19.54] 17.05] 1263 15.73 
PIate.glass.5..514 evel ex ve ue 12. 86 12. 90 13. 67 13. 00 11. 48 12. 07 
Table Ware. T 14. 29 (a) 15. 07 14. 56 13. 59 14. 20 
a Window glass......................... n p^ 12. 63 s A iS e er ta a 

OVES, O B | Cee eee 2: ; : 1 
Iron and steel............................. 16. 54 10. 64 16. 62 15. 86 13. 29 14. 35 
Don Dre MIND ns es 11. a 61 o E D Z R p a 2 

A 11.02 24 2. s R A 
AN AMA 14.83 12.07 13. 67 14. 01 13.71 13.81 
e Eu He} Es BB) BB 

DOS oou screens O Es As 2 BUM o dois nda ? : ; ; 
Sugar refining...... A O 13. 42 8. 25 13. 12 12. 98 11. 64 11.82 

Woolen and worsted goods................ 11. 62 (a) 11.74 11. 69 9. 96 ; 

Total... esa RES E er xi EA 14. 37 10. 66 13. 91 13. 89 11. 92 
14 AND UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE. 
Agricultural implements and vehicles..... $7.78 Wi $7.57 $7. 66 $7. 40 $7.62 
Boots and shoes........................... 5. 84 (o 5.96 5. 88 6. 66 §.99 
ClOUNING 622 Litas docente eds wees ce eee §. 32 a) 5. 73 5. 66 6. 52 6.17 
Collars, cuffs, and shirts................... 5:00 AP (a) 5.65 .......... 5. 65 
Copper mining and smelting.............. 7.99 15. — 8.70 8.29 8.42 8.31 
Cotton goods... ce éuevdacte oie a ror 6.09 P.......... 6. 01 6. 03 5.82 5.94 
eun |i. MENORES 6. 50 (a) 6. 41 6. 44 6. 21 6. 38 
A a Miei ee 5.98 $6.22 5.35 5. 76 6. 35 5.85 
Plate glasg. ooe erdes 2r benc exe 7.98 (a) 7.60 7.81 8. 04 7.87 
TODIEWATO: nerds dr 6. 03 (a 5. 53 5. 78 6. 83 7. 40 
él Window glass......................... b oe ied Baden a n v. (a) zi a 
ÜCOS A PD awe wee tages a) | 4.90 ]|.......... 
Iron and steel............................. 8.04 7.44 . 65 7.83 7.96 7.85 
Iron ore mining........................... 6. 81 5.79 11.32 6. 58 9.17 6.77 
»P cio MM" ea 6.14 (a) 6. 63 6. 42 6.19 6. 36 
Oil reſining. ec. o eost ox DER HET EN A 7.79 7.78 7.74 7.77 
RUE dyemg —— ——— Um — n —— e ji 6. 42 e T e a 
A M p ee SIR ls : 4. 60 : 

Sugar refining........................eess. 5. 76 F 5. 49 | 5.61 6. 52 5.87 
Woolen and worsted goods................ 6. 31 (a 6. 40 : 6. 38 5.84 6.19 
Totale a Lote de es 6. 60 6. 38 6. 39 6. 48 6. 26 6. 42 


* This table shows wages or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 
time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
earnings allowance is made for time lost durinc the year. 

a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


Upon reference to the foregoing table it 1s seen that the highest 
average weekly earnings of the total number of native-born wage- 
earners, amounting to $17.05, is shown in connection with the man- 
ufacture of glass bottles, and the lowest, $10.89, &mong those em- 
ployed in cotton mills. Of the total foreign-born, the highest average 
weekly earnings, $14.11, are exhibited by the employees of window- 
glass factories, and the lowest, $9.28, by cotton-mill operatives. 
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The average weekly earnings of the total number of native-born 
employees engaged in all the specified forms of manufacturing and 
mining is $13.89, as —— with $11.92 for the wage-earners of 
foreign birth, $13.91 for those of native birth and of foreign father, 
and $14.37 for native-born whites of native father. 

Of the 13,682 male employees who were 14 and under 18 years of 
age, the average weekly earnings were $6.42. Among those of native 
birth the highest average weekly earnings, amounting to $10.05, are 
shown by those engaged in the manufacture of window glass, and the 
lowest, $4.60, by silk-mill operatives. Of the foreign-born industrial 
workers in this age group, the highest average weekly earnings, $9.17, 
are exhibited by the iron-ore mine workers, and the lowest, $5.48, 
by the employees of silk goods manufacturing establishments. "The 
considerably lis har average weekly earnings shown by employees of 
copper mines and smelters and iron-ore mines, as contrasted with the 
earnings of employees of manufacturing establishments, are probably 
due to the fact that in mining, under existing methods, it is possible 
for a youth to do the same kind of work and receive approximately 
the same remuneration as an adult. 

The table which immediately follows shows, by general nativity 
and industry, the average amount of weekly earnings of 57,712 
female employees 18 years of age or over, and of 14,803 who were 14 
and under 18 years ol age: 

TABLE 43.—Average amount of weekly earnings of female employees, by general nativity 
and industry .* 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
18 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER. 











Native-born. 
Total 
Industry. Native father. native- — Total. 
Foreign | born. ° 
father. 
Agricultural implements and vehicles. .... E TEA E ERR $7.26 $7.23 $7.12 $7.17 
Boots and shoes .......................... 7.98 (a 8. 60 8.21 7.89 8. 16 
A emo uie bam advenis 7.41 a 8.85 8.54 7.74 8.02 
Collars, cuffs, and shirts .................. 7.47 a 7.78 7.61 7.77 7.63 
Cotton koods E E — A 8.34 a 7.96 8. 06 7.93 7.97 
Glass tableware........................... 56 EN 5.71 5. 66 5.14 5.51 
Gloves 2 bic bs ue dur eats 6.37 (a) 6. 88 6. 44 6. 55 6. 46 
A 2:13 12:2 7.39 7.28 6. 39 6.87 
ANI AMA RR Rent 73 ai 7.24 7.28 8. 57 7.66 
Woolen and worsted goods................ 8.35 | (a) 8. 61 8. 52 7. 96 8.18 
O deed 7.91 | $6.80 | 8.11 8.04 | 7.00 | 7.96 
$6. 69 $6. 65 $6. 67 
5.35 6.31 5. 43 
5.21 5.80 5.47 
4. 89 6. 29 5.02 
6. 09 6.17 6. 12 
4.15 4. 53 4.21 
4. e E 4. 66 
5.81 5.35 5. 69 
4. 08 4. 32 4.12 
6.19 6. 09 6.16 
5. 29 5.85 46 








* This table shows wages or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 
time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
allowance is made for time lost during the A 
a Not computed, owing to small number invol 
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The average weekly earnings for all females 18 years of age or over 
are $7.96. Of those of native birth the highest — weekly earn- 
ings, $8.54, are exhibited by the employees of clothing manufac- 
turing establishments, and the lowest, $5.66, by the employees of 
glass tableware factories. Of the total number of women wage- 
earners of foreign birth, the highest average amount of weekly 
— $8.57, is shown by silk-mill operatives, and the lowest, 
$5.14, by those employed in the manufacture of tableware. 

The average weekly earnings for all female employees 14 and 
under 18 years of age are only $5.46. Among both the native-born 
and foreign-born females who were working for wages the highest 
average weekly earnings are shown by those employed in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of agricultural implements and vehicles, 
and the lowest by silk-mill operatives. 


AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS ACCORDING TO INDUSTRY AND GENERAL 
NATIVITY AND RACE OF EMPLOYEE. 


The table next presented shows, by general nativity and race and 
by industry, the average amount of de y earnings of male employees 
18 years of age or over. The figures of the table are for a normal 
day, and consequently approximate the normal earning capacity of 
employees. The returns for a more extended period show propor- 
tionately lower earnings. 


TABLE 44.— Average amount of daily earnings of male employees 18 years of age or over, 
by general nativity and race and by industry.* 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES ) 




















Slaugh- 

Ave Cigars |Coal min-| Construo- 

General nativity and race. for all in- an to- |ing(bitu-| tion PUT — 

ustries. acco. ous), work. packing. 

Native-born of native father: 
Wile 6 eect one bra RS E $2. 24 $1.97 $2.31 $2. 43 $2.77 $2.21 
NeT escitas 39 esti ow S us MURS MS 1.77 1. 23 1. 98 1. 80 (o) 2. 05 
A ee bé vanczbs deeds o O A LO EA PRI (a) 

Native-born of forcign father, by country 

of birth of father: 

ATADO atada a E AERA A A A a 
AUS cota voee rere e RR ts ex due diat (a) ^ |. oes tddious ees a 
Austria-Hungary..................... 2.23 | 2. 13 . 16 (a) 2. 67 2.35 
A eed dbi ERE EERSE 2-19 0 a 23 I A E >: 
BURDA ica a ii de O AA AO AR E ac a 
A A 2. 30 fs 2. 28 (o) 2. 88 2. 25 
CHING. oo. Site UE RES (a) APA A A PR 
0 A E e 2. 49 AC vM ASA (a TEI MD 
DENMARK si acer 2. 26 e 1. 89 a (a 2. 31 
Enplündi.. A cies ees 2. 42 34 2. 44 61 83 2.32 
Finland............... cec ce concen. (n). [ocosscoscslicus tovs ong etos [au E REO (a) 

M ANTRO NIRE 2. 35 1. 99 2.41 (a (a 2.36 
Germany AA ewes edness 2. 34 2.16 2. 41 89 68 2. 30 
illl. CN" (a) ÓN BY" A A DES 
A uj). Wes See (a) 
O AA Hose rs does 2.27 2.13 2. 32 2.80 2.71 2. 22 

O A e i cie 2. 30 2. 30 2308 1.71 
a AA 1.97 a) (0) dose saec e 1. 76 
Netherlands.......................... 2.33 E 2.25- A ramas ens 2. 33 

hia ri MER 2.23 a O A duse pass 2. 19 
POILUEgBl.. e e eloc eR aerae (OG)? AN PEE E IS (a) 
RUSSIA ios raul ross 1. 98 1.79 1. 99 (a) (a 2.01 
Scotland. corras eas 2. 47 2.67 2. 47 a a 2. 44 
Spain son A Zac ees niesess 2. 59 2030]. A vates ce its e er eias (a) 
Bweden EI push dpa Er EE Ee EE 2.22 (a) 2.30 ts 9 2.17 
Bwitzerlurnid......ee ee e eeca e merae ca 2.52 2. 38 2. 45 a a 2. 48 
TU as vi | B Mmm A A nie oewas aces 
Wall oo. sou ds 48 a 2. 49 (a) (a) 2.54 








* This table shows wages or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 
time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing auhual 
allowance is made for time lost duriug meyar 
a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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TABLE 44.— Average amount of daily earnings of male employees 18 years of age or over, 
by general nativity and race and by industry—Continued. 








Slaugh- 
Average | Cigars | Coal " Construc- E 
General nativity and race. for all in- and to- |ing(bitu-| tion uid fin- — 
dustries. | bacco. | minous).| work. B. m 
packing. 
Native-born of foreign Te Def r, by country 
of birth of fatber—Contin 
West Indies (other than Cube) da $2. 28 (0) O A A eb e x a 
— country not specifled)......... ts) pad ease (a)  |..... ENER scu is a 
merica (coun sare St necie). a). cda enews tae icon AA E aede ia a 
Total ee See IMuoDPL REC EUR DRE 2.33 $2. 20 $2. 38 $2.81 $2.27 
Total native-born................... 2. 15 1.72 2.25 | 2. 23 2.20 
Foren bon. by race: 
Armenian.............- ecce eee eren 1.73 (a) CS NAAA oae euis 1.79 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 2. 26 1. 84 2.34 (a) 2. 22 
— á——— Sees mewene L83 as (a) a (a) 
Bulgarian............................. 1.75 a 2.07 1.53 1.70 
Canadian, French..................... 2. 38 a 2 dl | PPM 2.33 
Canadian, Other...................... 2. 42 a 2. 30 (a) 2. 43 
lal. vees2 A iau DU 1. 90 a 1. 98 1.58 1. 85 
Cuba... 2. o aecc kei rex ya e de 2.34 AA O AS PI 
Dalmatian..................---. eee 2.14 P.......... (a) 1. 44 (a) 
DADO crac 2.33 is 2.25 (a) 2. 32 
A s eios — 2.12 a 2.18 a 2. 08 
Englisli.....1. 12i soe kvxVesaE X ERR 2. 49 38 2. 50 2. 68 2. 42 
FIUpino.. so eske rere n n ru EREEY (0)*- A AAA A OR E aded (o) 
Finnish. iuo usur oIPOEE E acon E 2:30 oS Red 2.24 2. 38 2.25 
GO A A R RE RER (a) isses rs (a) e AE AN (a) 
2 A err ek REX E . 28 2:27 2. 28 (a) 2.12 
GeTIDAD E cioe o e 2. 29 2.14 2.35 2. 45 2. 25 
(tio. AR — 1.58 1. 33 2.01 1.58 1.67 
Hebrew, Russian..................... 2.20 2.02- | auis vau (a) 2.16 
PODEN, Bete T — me 1. 60 (a) — ner laos 12 
erzegoviniaDn......... ce eee rer 06 |.......... a A E 
Irc dós dis seus yc 2.19 1.99 2.24 2.33 2.14 
Italian, North............. ers 2. 23 1.54 2. 28 1. 86 1.91 
Italian, South......................... 1. 95 1.87 2. 14 1.58 1. 73 
Italian (not specifled)................. 2.10 (a) 2.15 (0)-- I E E 
Japanese.... ........ ................. TBO} ere paro eser tmr MER 1. 80 
¿A m NUR ERA Rp XM ER (0). d A A A prisa xa Adds (a) 
Litbuanian.........ooo.oooomomomomo.... 2.01 (a) 2.25 1. 73 1.81 
Macedonian........................... 1.58 1.07 1.80 (a) 1. 68 
A A 1.97 1.22 2.00 1.77 1. 85 
MEXICA So descSu serbe esce» mete 2. 19 2.47 2.44 [Lodo AA 1. 63 
Montenegrin.......................... 2.08 (a) 2.13 (a) 1. 82 
aa A A A 2.06 2-00 dr rev eee (a (2) 
Norwegian..................- cere 2. 36 (a) 2.19 2.8 2. 19 
Polish PE O 1. 90 1.67 1.99 1.5 1.81 
Portuguese................. ccce eene (6) dos cest CD REE (a) 
Roumanian........................... 1. 76 (a) 1. 84 1.56 1.77 
RUSO deciros ica caida 2.06 1. 66 2. 26 1. 50 1.77 
Ruthenian............................ 1.92 .......... 1. 98 ts) 1.78 
e seu. Uae en eo euo tu eeu POR 2. 47 (a) 2. 48 a) 2.36 
S8cotch-Irish........................... 2:30.|:5:5 A 2:00 hs gos cha eS ves tans 2.22 
Miri DR x AIR ERE CS IR Ee 1.82 (a) 2.04 1. 58 1.74 
BlOVAE ira 2. 02 1.67 2.03 1. 69 1.81 
BlovenlaN........oooooooconorocoronos. 2.13 1.65 2. 18 fa? 1. 83 
Sens ick esseso sorte eov EC 2. 54 2. 56 (a) a) 1.63 
Bwedishii andado 2. 39 (a) 2.41 2.70 2.33 
OIT 1.81 a 1. 90 1.50 1.87 
Uat dt eda 1. 63 DAD AA A A 1.70 
We cua coa ai ue cies QAI AA 2. 41 (a) 2.33 
West Indian obe, than Cuban)...... 2.15 2.12 a Musee cese 
Australian (race not specifled)......... a) C A om, OUO IA teeter ae 
Austrian (race not spomne) eae d Lax 2. 2.53 1. 61 1. 90 
Belgian (race not specified)........... : 2.28 |.vs cesse os ume true 1. 96 
South American (race notspecified)...| (e) | (9) j].......... eene. 
Swiss (race not specifled).............. 2:52- ccu 2. 48 
Total foreign-born................... 2. 16 1.68 1. 95 
Grand total......................... 2.19 1.81 2.04 








e Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


The table next presented shows, by general nativity and race and 
by industry, the average amount of daily earnings of female employees 
18 years o age or over. 
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TABLE 45.—Average amount of daily earnings of female employees 18 years of age or 
over, by general nativity and race and by industry.* 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 


General nativity and race. 


Native-born of foreign father, by country of birth of 
father: : 
AUSTEN 


BECA A a a 


RUSIA ii Mi UTE RUE eie 


Wales A 6 


Total native-born................-.ceceee eene 
Foreign-born, by race: 
Fi pu Ee T "-—————————E 
Bohemian and Moravian........................... 
Bulgarian..... A A LO LS 
Canadian, French................ e eee eee e eee 
Canadian; OIDO. naci 


Hebrew, Russian............... c eee ee rrr 
Hebrew, Other..................................... 
A E RE a 
Italian; A eR — 
Italian, South... ilo eco ita 
AA A A sauve Bete eres 


A E 


West Indian (other than Cuban)................... 


Austrian (race not specified)......................- 


Belgian (race not specifled)........................ 


Swiss (race not specified).......................... 
Total forelgn-born......................... e eese 


a 


38 She 


a a 


A O pé a GS pares prae al cle oo pco le 


SEISNEB 


“~ 
ge aa Q 

pá * Led 

v e o 


SSS $5505 


aQoa a 


PROV 


pá 
a] 


a 


"m m 


a 


cars and | Oil refin- 


ing. 


"^. 


"""0^299ectort 


Slaughter- 
ing and 
meat 


packing. 


"""29"-c-9oo0| 292227202209 


*""""----^ae^e 


*""9a2^*9 


eocsnconcsnnajoene nena.» 


co .eo ce. rn... .o 


+cono. en cen. nejcasrnccnns noes 


2 0 — 0 6 — so 


"*""929c02299 





"""""-2o0one 


co... conca |[onrcsoncnssos 


ᷣ 0 0 0 6 2 60 0 


v ô ô ô ô — [noo ono —2860 


e. eo cons». 


co.nscncncnnea[ononcrco secos 


e. reno... non... 


..n. en... nc —— 2 0 


ec. en. I 2 02 0 "coco 


e 0. 000004000 


nano o. n... . 


ecr..no...on..n..e.. 


enc en=tcooco Jon. 225982200 


ô ô ^ "c2ccene 


e... . e... .o.. o 


e. npocnonaroarc enn 











* This table shows wages or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 
time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 


earnings allowance is made for time lost during the year. 


a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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The following table shows, by general nativity and race and by 
industry, the average amount of daily earnings of male employees 
14 and under 18 years of age. 

TABLE 46.—Average amount of daily earnings of male employees 14 and under 18 years 
of age, by general nativity and race and by industry.* 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 





Average | Cigars |Coalmin- 





















Construc- refin 
General nativity and race. — and ing(bitu-| tion M E i — E i 
tries. tobacco. ous).| work. packing 
N born of native father: 
uc d R T oe I — E E Ro ERIS $1. 31 $0. 97 $1.51 $1. 38 (a) $1. 42 
o A essei iR «cine o EE . 99 17 1. 24 1-404 1. — 1. 50 
Native-born of foreign father, by country 
of pus od father: (a) (a) 
us A A M EE RN a Gy "Ub A A AAN AAA 
— Hungary aaO sa E EE E a . 90 r 1t bou. Dd (a) 1 50 
Ulla edo oud Oy ale a PRA AA A 
Cirad Lie Gig s A A A L 19 (a — ay ——— (a) 1 30 
(els TETTE 1. 67 LOE AA AO A semet wee 
DEN MATE. io uso e aA UE LY ¡AAA AA A (a) 1. 40 
England......................- esee ene 1. 61 . 98 1:04 A amtroscus 173 
ti Season ———— 1. 68 (a) E A E (s) 
A A ecaviasseces 1 40 1.11 1. 60 (a) (a) 1.34 
A dieicasenacbene 1. 35 1 16 1. 45 a (a) 1.35 
A AN 1. 60 1. 63 1:00: a sas a) 
MexiCO. (3) O (a) webs Jeusscesurs a) 
MOT ds "pp e Botte ues Bye ‘Neel ed ele seed a 
ODWHY. eue ces Beare ode Mees 0 D Ul A — a 
Roumania A A UNE RA (a) EMEN (4). O A A A í — 
USA ooo da 1. 39 P i A S L 36 
one A es e aE e a EEr a r a a > l45] A rater (2) 
All. A es wee Le MORE EE T Eri A A A ETTA 
Sweden A aos 1. 51 P 1-62. n cece ele eee nce st L 52 
——— E EE A sacs: E 2 a) (o) —— (a) (a) 
OS MR MONS NENNEN VON A O ABO [osuere x Ev a 
West Indies (other than Cuba)........ (a) A A A S 
A IN a CK 1. 48 ]. 25 | 
Total native-born................... 1 31 93 | 
Forelgn-born, by race: | 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 1. 52 (a) | 
Bulgafian.. iov daa a). dLorSetaexe 
Canadian, French..................... a) OAN cer E AEA ME E E 
Cone an QU E E EA " m HE — 
COOL: as a 
CUD GN uns L 63 EES E E 
Dalimatian...................- ee enn o DEEN 
Pana E TURRIS MEM TROC P ——— | a 
MNCs ic ites oe AE GY.) NOR a 
Eneu ia r a (a) r 66 
TODO PE ker peEN SEAT e ME o ci 72 
COMME ia das 1. 50 (a) i 1 65 
Greek. loose E cutee ewes 1. 18 . 96 (a) 
Hebrew, Russian..................... io (a) a) 
Hebrew, Other........................ a) a 2) 
Poo ee ieee tae wate Medd DN (a) ds aged a 
6.6+00400009009009000900009+00000000000%00 a .92.0. 4.5000 l|0 008954000000 j]aosn ace. n. OLA 06 
Italian, North...........oooooomoo....- 1. 83 (a) 1. 91 
Italian, South...........ooooommooooo.. 1 51 1. 45 1. 62 
Italian (not specifled)................. 8 (a) (a) 
APANOSO -..oooooooconcoronccconcaconos A O A 
eee eas loa | E et — P. (a) 
acedonian............... cce eee cere | 1 a 
a. | L 54 .73 1. 63 
MéeXICBD. osea el MAD A a 
— a IE e EL ue | s SOM — a) 
Pun | 0 a Ms e o ur 
Roumanian.................--. eene LTO csc 2G. (a) 
RUS sa 1 57 (a) 1.71 
Pc ae O e loreen usti A à 
Servian.. eurer eer resees es] E [eciseasesc) 0) 
Slovak eso ne ex xev RES. ltexves 1. 54 (a) 157 
Blovenian............ cce ee eee 1 45 a L 58 
Bpanish.. i. eio eeoeco cuo cubare Veiis 2. 67 QE Lalo see: suck A exa E EE badk 


* This table shows waces or earnings for the period indicated but no account is taken of voluntary lost 
time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
earnings allowance is made for time lost during the year. 

e Not computed, owing to small number involved, 
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TABLE — amount of daily earnings of male employees 14 and under 18 years 





of age, by general nativity and race and by industry—Continued. 
Average Slaugh- 
Cigars | Coal min-| Construo- E 
General nativity and race. for on and  |ing(bitu.| tion |Oflrefn — 
tobacco. nous).| work. 
tries packing. 


— — — — — — — — — —— — — — — — 


els icc cecus E sues ares a) A doo (8) AA lose scineess lise cs cecios 
Austrian (race not specificd).......... L93 A 2 n E ess tel 
Belgian (race not specified)............ 1. 86 (2) 1.90 | iode ess eese sues (e 

Total forelgn-born..................- | L63 | $173 L65| $1.49 $1 2 $1. 47 





a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


The table next presented shows, by general nativity and race and 
by industry, the average amount of daily earnings of female employees 
who were 14 and under 18 years of age. 


TABLE 47.— Average amount of daily earnings of female employees 14 and under 18 
years of age, by general nativity and race and by industry.* 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 





General nativity and race. all nous 


— — — — — — — — — — — — 


$0. 93 
jou CE" i 
Nae OE of foreign father, by country of birth of 
er: 
peser ———— ———— (a) á 
ustria-Hüngary......ooieor ace dd cea o a ter re à 
Canada. oe tiene A a inco stel Led. a 
ror CET E AA E a 
Donmark te o a ia eee it. a 
England. A A da AN 
yc RA A 
Germany A A O 
Ireland A A ecu erc ue AES 
5p d PM A A E 
Netherlands..................... cce eee seem (a) 
e AAA — a 
RUSA Ted da 
Reo tand ica (a) 
o oie bee oad A O AR a 
AA A II ruri led a 1.12 
Switzerland ....................................... (a) 
Md a 
Ota PH TTE 95 
Total native-born....................-- ce cence cee 90 
Foreign-born, by race: 
Bohemian and Moravian........................-.. ]. 19 
Canadian, French............................. Lees. a) 
Canadian, Other............ ....................... a 
A iue rede ue eva E Xue ees esa aed .95 
UD os. 2e E PM E 1.16 
Dt ae oe A A OS 1.13 
tienes Sos (a) 
A A ccs ee eee ete es eae aeolian ee bled 1.02 
ll cm Mc ET — (a) 
Hebrew, RussiaD........ooooooooooncsncorccconnoss 1.03 
Hebrew, Others: ic oa 1.01 
iL hs eon EN (a) 
Italian, North ca tó : 
Italian, SOU s siis o los eere Soe eed eee Sine ce eS 2k 1.24 
O 1. 03 





* This table shows wages or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 
time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
— allowance 1s made for time lost during the year. 

Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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TaBLE 47.—Average amount of daily earnings of female employees 14 and under 18 
years of age, by general nativity and race and by industry —Continued. 


Slaughter- 

Average for 

General nativity and race. all indus- Cigars and loi refining.| Ing and. 
f ing. 

F -born, by race—Continued. 

[^31 EE E $0. 87 $0.86 A (a) 
A RENI HE Ra y cux salus amend eMe (a) A A tss dmxe 
PO A ""-—-—É————————— 1. 1.00 (a) $1.07 
Porturüesi. d eo nde a e a Doa alo sad » s EM Breer A 
Roumanian. ads a 8) cds A 2) 
Hussian. oon sesvuse.x uaa Bß —— (a 
Rüthenialisc iia (a) (a) PO APA 

OO A A sae vied (a) NS O spatia US 
A A Ex RU Deas Ud cep tertie ds 1.04 1.02 (2) a 
BIOVenidli. 2 e cq A eb Id waxes (a) o MN, PEA fa 
Spanish sc snr cg 1.32 IM E EA ENS 
Austrian (race not specifled)....................... a) CEN fO a 
Belgian (race not specified)........................ "i a RS REP EM a 
South American (race not specifled)................ a S): A dde 

Total foreign-born................................ 1.06 1. 05 (a) 1.10 

Grand total...................................... .93 .92 | $1.13 1.08 


a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS ACCORDING TO INDUSTRY AND GENERAL 
NATIVITY OF EMPLOYEE. 


The table which immediately follows shows, by general nativity 
and industry, the average daily earnings of male employees who were 
18 years of age or over, and of those who were 14 and under 18 years 
of age. In the first age group are 138,375 wage-earners, and in 
the second 7,363. As in the case of all other tables of daily earnings, 
the following table represents a normal day and consequently tends to 
approximate the maximum earning capacity of employees. 

TABLE 48.— Average amount of daily earnings of male employees, by general nativity 
and industry.* 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
18 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER. 








Native-born. 
Industry. Native father. 

Foreign 

father. 

Cigars and tobacco........................ $2.20 

Coal mining (bituminous)................. : à 2. 38 

Construction work........................ . : 2.81 

Oll Telinlng. us cuoc A 2.74 

Slaughtering and meat packing 2. 27 

Total acc oC ETLeODs nsan DR KE 2. 33 

14 AND UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE 
Cigars and tobacco........ooooomooomomoo.. à y $1.25 $0. 93 
Coal mining (bituminous)................. ^ ; 1.57 1.51 
Construction work.................... eee : s (a) 1.38 
Ol refininE. cicle 1.16 1.17 
Slaughtering and meat packing š 1.40 1. 42 
TOU c oL oo eno ES ESO RES 1.48 1.31 





* This table shows wages or earnings for the period indicated, but no account fs taken of voluntary lost 
time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
allowance is made for time lost during the year. 
a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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Upon comparing the wage-earners 18 years of age or over accord- 
ing to industries, it is seen that the native-born whites of native 
father have the highest average daily earnings in the oil-refinin 
establishments, followed, in p order named, by those engage 
in construction work, bituminous coal mining, slaughtering and 
meat packing, and cigar and tobacco manufacturing. Of the 
industrial workers native-born of foreign father, the highest average 
daily earnings are shown in construction work, followed by oil refin- 
ing, bituminous coal mining, slaughtering and meat packing, and 
— and tobacco manufacturing, in the order named. In the case 
of the foreign-born industrial workers, the highest earnings are 
exhibited by those employed in oil refining, followed in consecutive 
order by those engaged in the manufacture of cigars and tobacco, 
bituminous coal mining, slaughtering and meat packing, and con- 
struction work. Of those employed in cigar and tobacco factories 
the foreign-born show an average daily wage of $2.21, as compared 
with $1.97 for the native white of native father, and $2.20 for 
the native-born of foreign father. In the case of the bituminous 
coal mine workers, an average daily wage of $2.19 is shown for the 
whole industry, $2.16 for the foreign-born workers, $2.38 for the 
native-born of foreign father, and $2.31 for the white of native birth 
and of native father. In the oil-refining plants and slaughtering and 
meat packing establishments, the native-born wage-earners show con- 
siderably higher average daily earnings than do those of foreign birth. 

Of the employees 14 and under 18 years of age, the foreign-born 
exhibit the highest average daily earnings, $1.65, 1n the bituminous 
coal mines, and the lowest, $1.22, in the oil refineries. The total 
native-born also exhibit the highest average daily earnings, amount- 
ing to $1.51, in the bituminous coal mines, and the lowest, $0.93 per 
day, in the manufacture of cigars and tobacco. 

he following table shows, by general nativity and industry, the 
average daily earnings of 14,416 female employees 18 years of age or 
over, and of 4,224 who were 14 and under 18 years of age. 
TABLE 49.— Average amount of daily earnings of Female employees, by general nativity 
and industry. 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
18 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER. 




















Native-born. 
To 
Industry Native father. native- po Total 
Foreign bo 
White. | Negro. | {ther 
Ci and tobacco............... . ces $1.25 $0. 76 $1.31 $1. 13 $1. 20 $1.15 
A AA e euer ES et e — 1.37 1.37 (2) 1. 36 
Blaughtering and meat packing............ . 19 1. 09 1.19 1.19 1.20 1.20 
Tota cs eiui oed 1, 25 77 1.29 1.13 1.20 1.16 
14 AND UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE 

Ci and tobacco ...oooooomooomommoroooo. $0. 94 $0. 89 $1.05 $0. 92 
AA O A Sosa wad 1.11 1.11 (a) 1.13 
Slaughtering and meat packing............ . 99 1.00 1.10 1. 03 
LR ee TER ERE 935| —.9| ro | .93 
* This table shows wages or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 


time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing 
earnings allowance is made for time lost during the year. 
a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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The average daily earnings exhibited by the female industrial 
workers 18 years of age or over is $1.16. The native-born women 
show their highest average daily earnings, $1.37, in connection with 
the oil-refining industry, and the lowest, $1.13, among those employed 
in cigar and tobacco factories. The average for the total number of 
women of foreign birth is $1.20 a day in the two branches of manufac- 
turing for which the averages have been computed. 

As regards the female wage-earners 14 and under 18 years of age, 
the average daily earnings are $0.93. The maximum for the native- 
born females is $1.11, earned by those employed in oil refineries, and 
the minimum is $0.89, earned by employees of cigar and tobacco fac- 
tories. Theforeign-born femalesin this age group show maximum daily 
earnings of $1.10 in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, the 
minimum, of $1.05, being in the manufacture of cigars and tobacco. 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT- 
PACKING INDUSTRY, ACCORDING TO GENERAL NATIVITY AND RACE 
OF EMPLOYEE. 


The following table shows, by general nativity and race, the aver- 
age hourly earnings of male employees 18 years of age or over 
employed in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry. The 
returns for a large EE pa of employees in this industry are shown 
on an hourly basis for the reason that irregularity in working con- 
ditions renders a longer period less satisfactory. The figures represent 
the maximum earning capacity of employees. 

TABLE —— amount of hourly earnings of male employees 18 years of age or 
over in slaughtering and meat packing, by general nativity and race.* 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 





Average || Average 
amount | amount 
General nativity and race. of hourly | General nativity and race. of hourly 
earnings. | earnings. 
Native-born of native father: Foreign-born, by race—Continued. 
Ma Pub UE eU asa tase MOOD I A seat © 
E RE VR eC iE HCl A a) 
Indian o iacu German.............. ............... .218 
A or E eS pu eae . 163 
Native-born of foreign father, by country Hebrew (other than Russian)....... (a) 
of birth of father: a a eases Ri 
Austris-Hungary................... Italian, North....................... (a) 
CanBd8.. os osse s a eene RR Italian, South....................... a 
England............................ Lithuanian. ............ cee eee 181 
apo. eX PT" tenaz . 188 
Eg AU A RES Mexican.............. ..... ......... 
II e orc resti d A AAA E RENE S AO OGE a 
BED eos oov A EL VEREOR Norwegian.................... — a) 
Netherlands........................ Icy MM cS . 190 
tland............. ... yr re Re ive IE AAA (a) 
A ATT iie rase cerises peus ets . 163 
DL Gos) TM NN Ruthenian.......................... a! 
WAR. Cc or Wes ec OE i cu be EY BCOUCD o a oi dv ipid ÓN a 
Africa (country not specifled)....... BServidli.sco uci et ÓN a) 
SIOVAK S ecsis aere y ERR AER a E . 183 
TOM sii adds Slovenlan........................... . 180 
SOS ca ts 
Total native-born................. PUPS a 
Austrian (race not specified). ....... a 
Foreign-born, by race: Belgian (race not specifled)......... a 
Bohemian and Moravian............ Swiss (race not specified)............ a 
—— French PA Total foreign-born................. . 192 
Que bi cue pE UE Grand total....................... 204 








* This table shows wages or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 
time or lost time from shutdowns or other causes. In the various tabies in this report showing annual 
allowance is made for time lost during the year. : 
e Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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The following table shows, by general nativity and race, the aver- 
age hourly earnings of female employees who were 18 years of age or 
over and who were employed in slaughtering and meat packing: 


TABLE —— amount of hourly earnings of female employees 18 years of age or 
over in slaughtering and meat packing, by general nativity and race.* 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 








Average — 
amount &moun 
General nativity and race. of hourly General nativity and race. of hourly 
earnings. earnings. 
Native-born of native father: Foreign-born, by race—Continued. 
|? dc NA (a) Bulpatian ac 9 
Nero puni ciu e ELE A pi aae aS $0. 160 O es xeccuxxusres ap S lc pesi mea . 212 
Native-born of foreign father, by country DITA oras oo a 
of birth of father: CO MID. ins a 
CNNSI A rs ER a TithüatidD usas rtacoda 
GeTMaDy AAA per RES C oS a Polish cua a 
Ireland. ............................ a NI A e oes a EU ES EDS a 
RUSSIB 2 eoe co — a SI aT e We ME a 
lazo c dcm a 
Total e E EE RV EUER EE (a) SIOVeHiBl) ironia a 
Total native-born................. . 153 Total foreign-born................. . 165 
Foreign-born, by race: Grand total....................... . 162 
Bohemian and Moravían............ (a) 





+ This table shows wages or earnings for the period indicated, but no account is taken of voluntary lost 
time or lost time frorn shutdowns or other causes. In the various tables in this report showing annual 
earnines allowance is made for time lost during the year. 

a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


Employees in this industry 14 and under 18 years of age were 
represented by numbers too small to admit of computations for 
separate races. For the total male employees in this age group 
however, average hourly earnings were found to be $0.166, the total 
native-born males reporting $0.171. The average hourly earnings 
for the total female employees 14 and under 18 years of age were 
$0.151, and for the total foreign-born females $0.163. 
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by general nativity and race of individual. 
[This table includes only races with 20 or more male heads of selected families. The totals, however, are 
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mate) per year 


ANNUAL EARNINGS OF MALE HEADS OF FAMILIES. 


The table which immediatel 
TABLE 52.—Per cent of male heads of families earning each specified amount (ap 


of families who were em 
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It is evident from & comparison of the totals in the foregoin 
table that the native-born heads of families have a higher range o 
annual earnings than those of foreign birth. The greater propor- 
tion of the former earn yearly between $400 and $800, while the 

reater proportion of the latter earn between $300 and $600. Of the 

eads of families who were white native-born of native father, or 
native Americans, 50.8 per cent earn between $500 and $800 per 
annum. In the lower ranges of annual earnings the heads of fami- 
lies who were born abroad exhibit a much greater proportion than 
those of native birth, while in the higher ranges of annual earnings 
the situation is reversed. Only 2.8 per cent of the foreign-born 
heads of families, as compared with 13 per cent of the total native- 
born and 14 per cent of those white of native birth and native 
father, have yearly earnings in excess of $1,000. On the other 
hand, only 12.2 per cent of all the native-born heads of families 
and 9.6 per cent of those white of native birth and native father, 
as contrasted with 34.1 per cent of the total number of foreign 
birth, earn under $400 each year. The races of old immigration 
from Great Britain and northern Europe also have a higher range 
of annual earnings than have those of recent immigration from 
southern and eastern Europe. This fact is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing comparison, in which the heads of families of foreign birth 
are grouped according to the principal classifications of earnings: 


TABLE 53.—Old and new immigration compared with respect to annual earnings of 
foreign-born male heads of families, by race. 


(STUDY OP HOUSEHOLDS.) 





$200 and | $300 and | $500 and | $700 and $1,000 
Race. under | under | under | under , ar 
$300. $400. OVDE: 


—_— | — — —— — | as | À— — — — 


Old immigration: 
Canadian, French............................... 5.3 15.0 17.6 14.3 4.2 
DUC 222 ce neva cs 2.4 15.7 24.4 12.6 .8 
O AA s ev oe es bu LE ta 2.0 7.5 16.3 19.0 9.8 
COR A ecc aos eaa Qus 5.1 11.5 16.2 14.1 7.1 
Mei MN XENON 4.0 9.4 16. 4 12.0 8.4 
NOEWBEIBSD. conti ia .0 .0 8.3 25.0 29.2 

COLCTE ooo or atin 2.6 11.1 15.4 9.4 23.1 
Swedish: iu cule i prex DDR obese ECC de wee .2 2.9 14.4 27.0 8.6 
Wels 7.3 11.0 13.4 8.5 13.4 

New immigration: 

EDIC. coo oes sash Sk ods hres oo ee ee Sek 15.9 18.2 11.4 8.0 .0 
Bravâ- A 3.7 22.2 22.2 .0 .0 
Croatia, it 10.5 21.8 18.0 8.8 .4 
Greek MR A A Aone ae 13.3 26.7 11.1 .0 2.2 
Hebrew ic i saasaa aaa 10.3 17.8 14.8 10.2 2.1 
Italian, North. uoce ce Tre Re ER PESE 11.0 19. 4 14.5 13.8 .9 
Italian, South. asd ese RIA RISE RR 18.2 24.3 11.0 5.9 1.4 
Lithüanlán nl A eels eeu seas ees 8.9 18.5 20. 6 4.4 1.7 

OY HEIL coii aces Ib wuns up die Gate eta 12.6 22.6 15.6 6.4 .6 
Polish acc 11.4 23.4 17.6 6.0 .5 
FPortuguesss eta bakes 9.9 38.7 15.6 2.5 .0 
Rüthénian s: s e iia 11.9 21.6 19. 4 2.6 .6 
Slovak......... ali din 11.0 24.2 15.9 6.3 .6 
Slovenia... A 7.5 17. 4 13.7 14.9 .6 

Du EE MEER RI EON 13. 4 24.1 11.6 5.4 .0 
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The table which is submitted below shows, by general nativity and 
race of individual, the approximate annual earnings of males in the 
households studied who were 18 years of age or over. 


General nativity and 
race of individual. 


Native-born of native 


father: 


father, by race of 

father: 

Bohemian and Mo- 
Tavian............ 

Canadian, French... 


Croatían............ 


e. ono.....oo...»o 


*.000000t0.<..<.0.. 


ris 
Italian, North....... 
Italian, South....... 


nativity and race of individual. 


Number 
working 
for wages 
and re- 
porting 
amount. 


1, 488 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


Average 


earnings. 


454 


Number earning— 


TABLE 54.— Yearly earnings (approximate) of males 18 years of age or over, by general 


Per cent earning— 


Under, Under| Under Under! Under| Under; Under! Under 
$200. | $400. | $600. | $1,000.| $200. | $400. 
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$1,000. 
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TABLE 54.— Yearly earnings (approximate) of males 18 years of age or over, by general 
nativity and race of indwidual—Continued. 


Number Number earning— | Per cent earning— 
working "Hc E PS. 
General nativity and | for wages| Average | 
race of individual. and re- | earnings. | trmaer| Under! Under| Under| Under! Under| Under| Under 
$200. | $400. | $600. 


— $1,000.| $200. | $400. | $600. | $1,000. 


Forelgn-born—Cont'd. 

















acedonian......... 86 41.1 | 95.6 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Magyar............. 1,552 802 13.8 | 51.7 | 87.3 99.7 
Mexican............. 7 39 1.8 | 68.4 | 96.5 | 100.0 
Montenegrin........ 1 1 (a) (a) | (a) | (o) 
Norwegian..........|  28]| 8S72|.......|....... .0 .0| 10.7 75.0 

OSA: ras 3, 479 1, 598 8.9| 45.9| 84.4 99.5 
Portuguese.......... 183 3.0 | 51.6 | 90.7 | 100.0 
Roumanian......... 150 65 20.0 | 43.3 | 86.0 | 100.0 
Russian............. 162 89 9.3 | 54.9 | 86.4 99.4 
Ruthenian.......... 929 426 7.2 | 45.9 | 88.7 99.7 

LO oouicuson aeons 163 30 1.2| 18.4| 46.0 81.6 
Bervian............. 173 160 49.7 | 92.5| 98.8 | 100.0 
Blovak.............. 1, 733 758 6.2 | 43.7 | 83.0 99.6 
8lovenian........... 75 6.3| 36.6| 68.3 99.5 
Spanish............. 52 2 .0 3.8 7.7 65.4 
Bwedish............ 521 16 .4 3.1| 26.9 92.7 

BW ssc oia 302 156 14.9 | 61.7] 83.8| 100.0 
Turkish............. 296 213 36.8 | 72.0 | 98.6 | 100.0 
Welsh............... 100 27 7.0 | 27.0 | 61.0 88.0 
Grand total....... 26, 616 10, 896 8.8 | 40.9 74.7 97.3 
n LÁ OOS OS Ses SES a ee 

Total native-born of 
foreign father........ 2,050 612 | 1,238 | 1,924 5.5 | 29.7 | 60.1 93.4 
Total native-born....... 3,678 919 | 2,021 | 3,376 4.7 | 25.0 | 54.9 91.8 
Total foreign-born....... 22, 938 9,977 [17,864 |22, 511 9.5| 43.5| 77.9 98.1 





a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


Upon comparing the totals of the nativity groups, it is seen that 
the average annual earnings of the 22,938 foreign-born wage-earners 
18 years of age or over in the households studied were only $4565, 
as contrasted with average yearly earnings of $566 for the 2,059 in- 
dustrial workers of native birth but of foreign father, and of $666 for 
the 1,454 native-born white wage-earners of native father. Only & 
small percentage of the last-named group were earning under $400 
annually, while the greater proportion were earning between $600 
and $1,000 per year. On the other hand, the greater number of 
wage-earners in all the industries studied, either of native birth and 
of foreign father or of foreign birth, were receiving as a result of their 
labor less than $600 per annum. It is a striking fact that of the 
total number of foreign-born wage-earners 77.9 per cent were receiv- 
ing under $600 per year, and 43.5 per cent under $400. Only 1.9 
per cent of the foreign-born earned more than $1,000 a year, as con- 
trasted with 6.6 per cent of the native-born wage-earners of foreign 
father, and 11.4 per cent of the native-born white persons of native 
father, or native Americans. 

The differences in earning ability of the foreign-born wage-earners 
of past immigration from Great Britain and northern Europe and 
those of recent immigration from southern and eastern Europe are 
quickly apparent from the- division according to general nativity 
next presented. 
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TABLE 55.—Old and new immigration compared with respect to yearly earnings (approzi- 
mate) of males 18 years of age or over, by general nativity and race. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 
NATIVE-BORN OF FOREIGN FATHER, BY RACE OF FATHER. 








Average Average 
Old immigration. earnings. New immigration. 
Canadian, French........................ $527 || Hebrew. occae eua ÓN $492 
Canadian, Other......................... 744 || Italian, North........................--. 402 
DUO BERN rc E: 522 || Italian, South. .........................- 408 
ui MR 586 || Lithuanlan.......................-. eee 452 
Germ... i eese cuoco A 619 || Magyar.................- erre 395 
I 612 -POllAÀD cra sed 537 
A 465 || Portuguese.....................- eere 408 
Swed lesa oc aree eee cores AS 557 | Ruthenlan........eeceoseee ore eu 431 
ITA s E E E OE 486 | SlovaKk............................Ř....Ã.- 362 
BSBlovenlan...................... ec eene 263 
FOREIGN-BORN. 
Canadian, French........................ $538 || Armenlan...................... «cce eee $454 
Denk... o ee — 074 | BV cu cir rs 426 
DU A A ecu dads 555 | Bulgarlan........oooooconoroccconananos: 255 
O A A mercrsres 673 Croata conta 410 
A otopsi EA EREMO 579 || GreeKk.........00000000000000002000...Ã.Ã.- 300 
—_ een S ie ease E E pe He E ted, Ei. 5 
[p 4. 6 PERO gANOUL nas ón 
nad MM is ad 703 || Italian, South........................... 396 
DW cosido 722 || Lithu | PIESE E E AE 454 
YO A sees eck oses odes: 623 || Macedonian....................... wc eee 232 
MOV lll. e Soden dad 395 
POMBO olestie 428 
Portuguese... osos es dira 410 
Roumaenian....... i ecce eee Ren 402 
— ees 400 
Ruthenlan.............................. 418 
212 
BIOVAR etr 442 
Slovenian: iria 484 
JJ 370 
A 281 





ANNUAL EARNINGS OF FEMALE WAGE-EARNERS IN THE HOUSEHOLDS 
STUDIED. 


The table next submitted shows, by general nativity and race of 
individual, the approximate annual earnings of females in the house- 
holds studied who were 18 years of age or over, and who were em- 
ployed for wages: 


TABLE 56.— Yearly earnings (approximate) of females 18 pes of age or over, by general 
nativity and race of individual. 


(8TUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 








Per cent earning— 







working 
General nativity and race of indi- | for wages | Average 
vidual. and re- | earnings. 





Native-born of native father: 
hp MOSES 


.0.£5.908900900000008 


a Not computed, owing to small number involved, 
72289”-—yor 1—11——27 
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TABLE 56.— Yearly earnings pra of females 18 years of age or over, by general 


nativity a 


Number 
orking 


race of + 


Ww 
General nativity and race of indi- | for wages | Average 
earnings. | Under | Under | Under | Under | Under | Under 


vidual. and re- 
porting 
amount. 

Native-born of foreign father, by 

race of father—Continued. 
Danilo E 5 
BONN EA ovid 25 
AAA 46 
y ARA 1 
al o0. cticeakavectuscovesons 8 
Ge TEN RARA 132 
EA AP AI ee 23 
`: J PA 299 
Italfan, North................ 3 
Italian, South................ : 
Musso 3 
MIA EET S 1 
NOC WORIAN «2055 sci — 2 
PORE ANA eas ous 48 
e AEREA, 10 
HORDE. i OS, 8 
Bootes i sosnséosusukésetuAP. 20 
BOVER: — 15 
SOI ran aa 5 
rai E 68 
—J 9 
Foreign-born: 

AA PE 37 
Bohemian and Moravian. .... 30 
SEWER NJ SI RAS 2 
Canadian, French............ 197 
Canadian, Other............. 10 
Mi sra ct 13 
E 11 
ABEL ARA A B 14 
SER AAA AR IA 9 
|n. AAA 86 
bro PRA 1 
E AR RO 6 
A AAA 49 
A RR CALA T 113 
Cot. ARPA AER EL 111 
HODIEN. 4ddeasoses 125 
ER ARCU III 111 
DAD, NO Leona reos 66 
Italian, South................ 254 
faa pale RETO, SA 104 
PTT TROIS ERR IP READS 100 
AS 329 
o ARE 143 
OU «oon cccucasacwenes 1 
"y MIB Tu tenes a 14 
AAA A 199 
ee AAA 35 
ERA Y 3 
RRC IAE O 98 
nod apg E EEES E 
e m AR AN Y PE = 
Welsh.. E PA A ARA A 6 
Grand total................ 3, 609 
Total native-born of foreign father 875 
Total native-born................ 1, 223 
Total foreign-born................ 2, 386 


TR a 
B ES 8B 


~ 
- 


~ 
Q 


rs 
na 


 EBENSBEENSE S BESE EB 


(a 


¡—Continued. 


Number earning— Per cent earning— 














A AN 1 (a (a (a 
sis] al Sol Hol o 
2 11 25 tu e 54.3 
etcatene a a a 
3 3 7 a a a 
26 60 108 | 19.7] 45.5 M 
1 5 12| 43] 2.7| 522 
35 83 164 1.7| 27.8| 548 
bésoumon a a a 
3 5 5 (a a x 
1 2 4 a a a 
— TO 2 3 a a a 
AA 1 1 : a a 
O A PRE 1 a a a 
ii 28 39 9| 53 1.3 
a a a 
| d S8 8. 8 
2 3 14 10.0 | 15.0 .0 
a a a 
$4596 de 2 4 (a (a) 8 
8 23 47| 1L8| 3%8 1 
4 6 8| (3) | @ | @) 
10 23 30| 27.0] 622| 811 
11 18 27 aM ee ¿Qu 
A A ———— a a a 
35 75 145| 17.8 4 1 73.6 
1 2 6| (a a a 
j| a) 35/8 
a a a 
3 6 8 ts a a 
2 2 7 a a a) 
12 27 50 14.0 : .4| -58,1 
a a a 
10 i? 39 4 e. oF 6 
2| ©). 8). 2) Bale 
31 68 101| 24.8] 544] 80.8 
14 40 73| 126] 36.0 65.8 
16 29 45 | 242| 43.9 68. 2 
| | ^| ool cael one 
o3| 212| | onal oal 83 
29 75| 125| 20.3| 524| 87.4 
1 1 1 8 (a (a 
HE Bl Bl ARAR Y 
4 9 20| 11.4] 257 57.1 
2 3 3 (a) © (a) 
46 76 93 46.9 .6| 949 
a a a 
| B gig ig 
6 7 19| 250| 2992 .2 
19 41 62 | 27.9| 60.3 : 
3 3 4| (a) (a) 
819 2,780 | 22.7 | 48.9 
135| 335| 600| 154| 3&3 
189 459 15.5| 837.5 
630 | 1,307 | 1,953 | 26.4| 54.8 





a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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The average annual sme as shown in the foregoing table, for the 
3,609 females in the households studied who were working for wages 
were $304. The earnings of the foreign-born women were much lower 
than those of the native-born, and the earnings of the native-born 
white women of native father were somewhat higher than those of 
the native-born of foreign father. A large proportion of the foreign- 
born women (26.4 per cent) earned less than $200 per annum, and 
the greater number of female wage-earners of foreign birth (54.8 per 
cent) earned under $300 annually. Only 19.1 per cent of the women 
of foreign birth who were working for wages received more than $400 
& year, as compared with 31.4 per cent of the women of native birth 
but of foreign father, and 35.8 per cent of those of native birth and of 
native father. 

The comparative showing made by the races of old and of new 
immigration may be readily seen from the following classification of 


the average earnings: 


TABLE 57.—Old and new immigration compared with respect to yearly earnings (approz- 
mate) of females 18 years of age or over, by general nativity and race. 
(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 
NATIVE-BORN OF FOREIGN FATHER, BY RACE OF FATHER. 





Old immigration. | — | New immigration. — 

Canadian, French........................ $329 | Hebrew................................. $385 

—— D CET 2r bees EEEE EE 20 

A A 292 || SIOVOK .<ciciocarcsna enmarca TTA 264 
A — ues 378 
A A 347 
Bwedisli. vocacion rada e 351 

FOREIGN-BORN. 

Canadian, French........................ AImDEDIAD. . eorom Ins $282 

Canadian, Other........................- 369 IAD E 203 

A A Cm E A Suecus exicseselixoeEtenenQes 217 

BOGUS cositas 369 || Hebrew......................- eee 284 

German. .......ecscscce00000009099200000. 301 || Italian, North..........................- 831 

e A Ed 348 || Italian, Bouth........................... 211 

A A 375 || Lith O T E A 255 

Bwedish...........................-.eees. aaa 298 

PONS ce oo ee eee ot cg DES 263 

A AA 288 

A ie 212 

Ruthenial..... e eosssa rho RU RE RS 301 

A 217 

Blovenlan.......22. ucc e e e ro nS 263 

VI... eo — 256 
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ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME. 


The average amount and range in amount of the annual income of 
families the heads of which were wage-earners in mines and manu- 
facturing establishments is shown in the table next presented ~~ 


TABLE 58.—Per cent of families having a total yearly income of each specified amount 
(approximate), by general nativity and race of head of family. 
(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


[This table includes only races with 20 or more families reporting. The totals, however, are for all races. 
Twenty-two families are included which report income as *““none.””] E 


| 
Per cent of families having a total income— 






































r | Number | Average | — 
as ro jr Ane a dal! ET | 
y. ¡included.| income. | Under Under Under Under Under 
$300. $500. $750. | $1,000. | $1,500. 
Native-born of native father: 
TRA e ió TS 1,070 $865 2.2 13.5 45.1 72.7 93.6 
A AN E 124 517 4.0 55.6 88.7 97. 6 99.2 
Native-born of foreign father, 
by race of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian... 24 621 .0 33.3 75.0 100. 0 100. 0 
Canadian, French.......... 27 891 3.7 14.8 51.9 74.1 85.2 
itate Leste easiriuRis 42 842 .0 23.8 47.6 69.0 92.9 
Cere cc eem E ae oe ot Bo S 213 894 1.9 | 11.7 46.0 73.1 89. 7 
MB <6 rop eode uaa uu o pdi€ auri 292 926 1.7 15. 8 41.8 64.0 89.7 
A AS 7i 681 1.3 29.9 64.9 85.7 100.0 
Foreign-born: 
A 101 730 8.9 27.7 57.4 84.2 95.0 
Bohemian and Moravian.... 437 773 3.7 22.4 60.2 80. 8 94.1 
y cree vate irs orate an 29 562 .0 44. 8 89. 7 96. 6 100. 0 
Canadian, French.......... 471 903 1.9 10. 9 44.2 72.1 91.0 
e IEA A 560 702 10, 4 37.9 68. 9 84.1 93.8 
a ay ee Pe eee 43 881 2.3 4.7 23.3 67.4 97.7 
DON o rus on arb aw denon 129 772 1.6 16.3 56. 6 79.8 94.6 
Engl uolacaece Re Revo mE 425 956 1.9 11.8 37.9 62.4 88.9 
RIA RU E O 137 781 2.2 6. 6 43.8 90.5 95.6 
FERE A S 79 798 7.6 17.7 50. 6 82.3 93.7 
me o- A ——— 130 757 3.8 26.9 80.0 96.2 
GNE EA 887 878 2.4 15. 1 3 70.9 95 
so. o0 49 632 16.3 51.0 75.5 81.6 93. 9 
PERO AER Rea Pa 660 685 9.1 33.5 69.4 87.0 97.0 
i, A RIS C ACC So 675 999 1 12.1 38.4 61.0 84.1 
talian, North.............. 583 657 9.1 36.4 70.8 88.7 96.7 
Atalian, Bouth.............. 1,380 569 16. 6 50.9 79.5 91.4 98.5 
A AAN ere 763 636 6.9 33.2 73.9 90.8 97.6 
Jona A a bee 860 611 12.9 40.2 75.5 90.7 98.0 
EER aia A 39 472 7.7 69. 2 92.3 97.4 100. 0 
a 60 i EE RA 26 1,015 .0 3.8 11.5 50.0 96.2 
o ASTON Peut 2,038 595 10.5 44.0 79.0 91.4 97.8 
a o ER IA 258 790 2.3 27.9 60. 9 79.8 90.7 
Roumanian..... iria 69 805 10. 1 29.0 62.3 76.8 88. 4 
00 0C DAPRMEEDOTEPPERÓERA 76 494 6.6 57.9 89.5 98.7 100.0 
A IE PD 571 509 10.0 43.3 82.1 94.4 98.9 
OI e a teak ES 123 1, 142 .0 9.8 31.7 47.2 71.2 
A IN A S 59 462 32.2 66. 1 86. 4 93.2 98.3 
PROVE ison venae wa ekis mna A 1,243 582 10.9 43.8 71.9 02.0 98. 9 
LSS EEN TAT 163 684 6.1 37.4 72.4 87.7 95. 1 
A AA 37 1,099 .0 2.7 13.5 37.8 91.9 
da MERA A 460 974 9 6.3 34.8 66.7 89.1 
ie buo uiu ve» v6 dul qup eq 142 594 17. 6 47.2 76.1 88.0 97.2 
A | 90 893 6.7 17.8 45.6 60.0 90. 0 
Grand total..............- 15,726 721 | 7 6 | 31.3 64.0 82. 6 95.0 
—— — 
91.5 
03.2 
95.2 
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Upon reference to the totals of the foregoing table, it is seen that 
the annual average income of the 15,726 households the heads of 
which were industrial workers was $721. About one-twelfth of the 
families the heads of which were of foreign birth had an annual 
income under $300, and about one-third (33.2 per cent) had an in- 
come per annum less than $500. Only 16.2 per cent of the families 
the heads of which were of foreign birth had a yearly income in 
excess of $1,000. On the other hand, only 13.5 per cent of the fami- 
lies the heads of which were native Americans (of native birth and 
of native father) and only 17.3 per cent of those the heads of which 
were of native birth but of foreign father had incomes under $500 
per annum, while 54.9 per cent of the former and 52.1 per cent of the 
atter had an annual family income above $750. More than one- 
fourth of the families the heads of which were of native birth, whether 
of native or of foreign father, received a yearly income above $1,000, 
but more than nine-tenths of the families of southern and eastern 
, European races had an annual family income below this amount. 
The comparison of the average annual incomes of immigrant families 
of old and new immigration may be readily seen in the following 
classification of the foreign-born of the principal races: 


TABLE 59.—Old and new immigration compared with respect to average annual family in- 
come of the foreign-born, by race. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 








Average Average 
Old immigration. family New immigration. family 
i income. income. 
Canadian, French........................ $903 || Armenian.......................... ee $730 
A e bx eEAQU EVA ERES 772 || CROACIA Li dece .. ................... 702 
English.................................. A AP rd arae eene 
GORMAN A .. ....... ............... 878 || Italian, North........................... 657 
€——— neret 999 || Italian, South. .......................... 569 
Norwegian.........................eesees 1,015 || Lithuanian.............................. 636 
Boote. ciues seed E ANRUF PECES 1,142 VI as ssssas pw eats ees ta d ir us 611 
BWedIlsB. s i iesesueio e 974 Bx in T 595 
pil ec sais naie 893 || Portuguese.............................. 
Ruthenian.............................- 569 
BIOVBE ias caia p die 582 
Slovenlab.. oou agas cs darte 684 
OP REIN 594 


Upon comparing the yearly incomes of the two classes of immi- 
grants, it is seen that the highest average shown by any race of 
recent immigration is below the lowest average shown by any race of 


past immigration. 


SOURCES OF FAMILY INCOME. 


The two tables which are next presented take up in detail the 
sources of family income and the relative importance of the sources 
specified. In this connection the first table submitted shows, by 
general nativity and race of head oí family, the proportion of families 
which had an income within the year from husband, wife, children, 
boarders or lodgers, and other sources. By the term “within the 
year" is meant the twelve months immediately preceding the collec- 
tion of the information. 
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TABLE 60.— Per cent of families having an income within the year from husband, wife, 
— boarders or lodgers, and other sources, by general nativity and race of of 
amily. 
family (STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 
[This table includes only races with 20 or more families i reporting. The totals, however, are for all races. 
Twenty-two families are excluded w report income as “none.’’) 








Per cent of families having an income from— 



































Number | 
General uativity and race of head of et N Earnings of— Contri- Pay- 
family. included. |. __| butions | ments of | Other 
of boarders | sources, 
Husband.| Wife. | children. jor lodgers. 
| 
Native-born of native father: 
WEE os dorar E TT E ETT 1,070 94.9 7.2 21.5 10.0 12.3 
A ARA AA PE. 124 97. 6 4.8 | 10. 5 6.5 12.1 
Native-born of foreign father, by race o | 
father: | 
Bohemian and Moravían............ 24 100. 0 12.5 4.2 4.2 4.2 
Canadian, Freneli...-...........2-.« | 27 96.3 22.2 11.1 25.9 3.7 
a: RA Rada IÓ A, sl 42 100.0 7.1 26.2 11.9 16.7 
A A sire he AE 213 98. 1 3.8 14.6 7.0 15.0 
E NEAR A AA 292 90. 4 5.5 30.5 13.0 13. 4 
PO A a a CHOR TEE A 77 100.0 1.3 | 3.9 6.5 2.6 
Foreign-born: | 
Armenian........ 224002225582 ain 3 51 98 89.8 25.5 24.5 23.5 22.4 
Bohemian and Moravian............ 437 96. 1 4.1 33. 9 9.2 19.9 
Gira Ere Nie A UNDARUM Je EIER MOON 29 93. 1 3.4 10.3 17.2 10.3 
CensdMucr YORAM. duero cra aa 477 90.8 12.6 45.1 14.3 10.7 
CORDE RA O SERA VET ad rh 560 99.1 9 7.3 57.5 5.4 
CODAT A aaa EA AS 43 93.0 11.6 23.3 9.3 11.6 
Br AR TRATE UA 129 98. 4 8 41.9 4.7 11.6 
SO dara 424 94.3 9.2 37.7 12.0 11.6 
II E e EM 137 99. 3 .0 9.5 9.5 10.2 
doo RP O A Y 79 98.7 3.8 34.2 17.7 17.7 
PEG A A ON E 130 94.6 33.1 27.7 10.0 16.9 
E A A AA 884 95.2 6.7 39.9 16.5 ! 19.1 
iso ARE NEP E AI UN. | 49 91.8 16.3 16.3 26,5 12.2 
DU D EA MA y | 660 97.0 3.6. 24.1 17. 9» | 7.1 
cio AI deste 675 85.0 5.5 50.1 13.9 16. 7 
ZSUMAD. A: 583 97.9 6.0 13.6 35.2 14.8 
EN EN o ca | 1,372 96. 4 11.2 18.2 34.3 9.8 
LINDE iacet A 760 08. 8 3.2 11.4 56.4 15.7 
M a be rro eze a 859 96.7 5.5 12.7 53.4 8.6 
Mexican........... AO <8 Sond | 39 97.4 | .0 10.3 | 17.9 82.1 
aña EA E | 26 92.3 .0 38. 5 3.8 19.2 
PO og IET 2,038 98. 4 | 4.9 14.5 45.0 9.7 
Za AE ee ee ee 258 94.2 27.9 29.5 20.2 20.9 
Ca A Lo A A zd 69 98.6 1.4 4.3 78.3 7.2 
il A UN trot rq AR 76 98. 7 7.9 5.3 51.3 5.3 
Ruthenian.............. ete e 571 94.0 9.6 13.5 51.7 12.6 
BUE A Reb PZR EA 123 95.1 4.1 43.9 10. 6 22.0 
Rl EB HUP FLUE. 58 94. 8 3.4 .0 89.7 3.4 
Slovak..... — —— AA 1,242 97.5 4.3 14.1 35, 4 11.8 
LAA E E FH T S EE TE 163 98. 8 5.5 12.9 34. 4 3.7 
do rtm | 37 94. 6 8.1 24.3 18.9 8.1 
la A A Ke. | 460 96.5 2.4 34.3 12.4 20.9 
a RES n oiu o RAN s 142 78.9 28.2 31.7 | 28.2 8.5 
O i EREET EO E E: DPT 90 91.1 1.1 48.9 | 11.1 22.2 
Grand total. ................ eus] 15,704 95. 8 6.9 232.2| 30.1 12.6 
Total native-born of foreign father....... 706 95.3 5.2 19.8 10.6 12.0 
TOD DEED IRSE en A Em 1, 900 95.2 6.3 20.2 10.0 12.2 
Total foreign-born... | 13, 804 95. 8 6.9 22.5 32.9 12.7 


| 


Upon reference to the foregoing table, it is evident that almost all 
families studied, or slightly more than 95 per cent of those in each 
nativity group, had an income from the — of husbands. In 
the case of income from earnings of wives, contributions of children, 
or from unspecified sources, each nativity group also shows about 
the same proportion of families. The households the heads of which 
were foreign-born wage-earners, however, show a much larger per- 
centage receiving a contribution from the payments of boarders or 
lodgers than those the heads of which were native-born white persons 
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One of the most striking contrasts exhibited by the foregoing table 
is the greater dependence of native-born than of foreign-born families 
exclusively upon the earnings of heads, 60.3 per cent of the former and 
only 38 per cent of the latter relying entirely upon the wages of the 
head of the family for their support. "The totals as to the proportion 
of families having an income from contributions of husbands and chil- 
dren are about the same in the case of each nativity group, the large 
extent to which children in the families of the races of old immigra- 
tion contribute to the family support doubtless offsetting the almost 
entire lack of such source of income in case of the families of southern 
and eastern European immigrants. The fact already mentioned as 
to the dependence of families the heads of which were foreign-born 
upon the contributions of boarders or lodgers is even more strikingly 
set forth in the table under discussion than in the one preceding, 25.5 
per cent of the foreign-born families as contrasted with only 6.5 per 
cent of the total native-born having an income entirely from husbands 
and boarders or lodgers. As regards the families of the several races, 
the tendencies exhibited may be more quickly seen by the division 
of the families the heads of which were foreign-born into two groups, 
according to whether the heads were of old or recent arrival in the 
United States. In making this division only the principal races and 
sources of income are considered. 


TABLE 62.—Old and new immigration compared with respect to source of family income 
of the foreign-born, by race. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


Per cent of families having entire income 
from— 


Race. 














usband Unspeci- 
Husband and fied 
sources. 
Old immigration: 
Canadian, Front: rial A 32.7 29.6 6.3 14,3 
O AA 41.3 25.9 7.1 14.6 
E A 37.3 22.6 9.6 23.2 
ISl ss ca ELE VI A dias a 33.2 26.5 0.4 20.0 
as 0-6 v re aed O Meridiana d e Ea d afe 46.2 20.9 .0 19.2 
COC PME auis wave du us cu de iE 38.2 26.0 4.1 28.0 
Weiss lr 35.6 26.7 2.2 26.7 
New immigration: 

Armenian: A 29.6 8.2 14.3 27.6 
POV PM NON MED 69.0 .0 10.3 13.8 
A cise emus tanesaouseteaws 34.3 3.8 52.0 8.4 
Cup ahs i usce ieu 51.2 14.0 9.3 11.6 
EL qM NONE A US 38. 8 8.2 18. 4 16.3 
Hebrew A A EA teen Cd ERE o 54.4 17.7 13.9 9.7 
Italian; NOT. a ee ea eigo ue us 41.0 7.4 27.3 17.8 
Itallun, Souths ....csoluee se e x RR LERRREER Pa EE e UE 39. 7 9.3 26.5 14.2 
Tithuanidli. occ cocos uet ox estis nawidd s UAE qa eh Eti 28.7 5.0 43.7 19.7 
MACV Ol ccc chia our bees Lxee a EN eases ooo eme aitK M ANM a d'a 32.1 4.8 43.5 14.3 
Poli 35.8 8.5 37.7 13.2 
kortüueneeeeeeee a en aaa a a aei aeaa olie 29.5 14.3 7.4 26.4 
Roumanlo eat 20.3 .0 65.2 11.6 
KISS UO IURE 43.4 2.6 46.1 0.6 
NA o oos emi vo REA RU sues A xa m ios 27.8 5.8 41.7 15.6 
quis RARE REPE rr 8.6 .0 79.3 5.2 
A ices ect ci 44.0 7.8 29.3 | | 14.7 
AA 48. 5 9.2 29. 4 6.1 
SVAN A 28.9 9.9 16. 2 14.8 


The above comparison emphasizes the differences already noted in 
the discussion for the nativity groups. It is worthy of note, however, 
that the families or members of races of old immigration from Great 
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Britain and northern Europe receive a greater proportion of the 
family income from the earnings of heads, the contributions of chil- 
dren, and unspecified sources, while the southern and eastern Euro- 
peans derive their income mainly from the earnings of husbands and 
the contributions of boarders or lodgers. That contributions of chil- 
dren are less general in the latter class of families is probably due to 
the fact that children of these households have not 1n any consider- 
able proportions reached working age. The fact that a larger pro- 
portion of old than of more recent Man A families depend upon 
sources of income other than those specified arises from the fact that 
the former have been in the United States for a longer period of time 
and have consequently entered into more diversified occupations. 


THE IMMIGRANT AND ORGANIZED LABOR. 


The extent to which industrial workers are members of labor organ- 
izations is set forth in the following table, which shows, by general 
nativity and race of individual, affiliation with trade unions of 24,594 
males in the households studied who were 21 years of age or over and 
who were working for wages: 


TABLE 63.—Afiliation with trade unions of males 21 years of age or over who are working 
for wages, by general nativity and race of individual. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 





Affiliated with trade 
Number unions. 
Tepo 
General nativity and race of individual. completa. |======2=== 
da Number. | Per cent. 
Native-born of native father: 
hic. A A 1,273 177 13.9 
— vr cr PORE RUP HA 162 29 17.9 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian..................... ccce eee e een 60 6 10.0 
Canadian, French. ovio cds leia anís 88 20 22.7 
Canadian, Other....................... ec cc ween eee eere eren 14 5 e 
CLOS AD 0 atada L J a) 
Cuba. cii cesi eta 6 3 e 
QUIS o a P EI "i 
ptg Mec" oe Saeed EN HX WEE .0 
English A AA che ene Quar icc A 84 6 7.1 
S eewissc S amende uite Es vu od Rp quet aes idco ete s qeu a 
AI AE PRETEREA. 9 A a 
o A A A lA a 
e e a ia ate JJ A RR 348 49 14.1 
HODPIBWL uL ci vro xS UE bale wawe va WE dada male oi C Ed aie M Nm (a) 
hw uod end 480 82 17.1 
talian, NOPD 6 sais pices Res wave celslnée Nu ced due ve ................. a ESE a 
Italian, SOU add eo VES quien seus o Passe due Al > 
dy O oie onu Guia uie diia Ge xia reed ER eum ale i 3 a 
OAA E E E E E 2 a 
NOFWOPISI osa cias ved A 2j 
Portage oor dH eee ate a oe tweed ue 8 6.3 
A A ' wies eisod a 
IS sero CREE Inda lated neue ease eae Pd exw nee ues 3 1 a 
A A oreo edi eed dB yan LER dian mal e e Re 11 2 a 
OM questo wea es MUCH ara eae wy cea A 23 3 13.0 
BIOVON AD mc EP P EE t (a) 
A A pene Ra xa ix oe ee ea Dae 56 5 8.9 
We daa 21 4 19.0 
Foreign-born: 
Armeniis. cc etu keudkua oorr RDUM Resa EA SEN RUE 181 40 22.1 
Bohemian and Moravian................................-.. ee 537 26 4.8 
BOSDIBB ii a n ea tad erudi d pud Uu ner seen ee 1 1 (a) 
DIA aaa ai E A .0 
Bulgariat.. ooude roi entrare et aiaia eiee ebei E ai 606 1 .2 
Canadian, French ...oooooooooccccoocconccccnccccnncanarcnnnno 573 13 2.2 
Croatian. ads 923 43 4.7 


a Not computed, owing to small number involved, 
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TABLE 63.—A filiation with trade unions of males 21 years of age or over who are working 
for wages, by general nativity and race of individual—Continued. 


Affiliated with trade 
Number unions. 
General nativity and race of Individual. ie 
data. Number. | Percent. 
Forelgn-born— Continued. 

CODA Mes L 44 10 2.7 

Dat Mora ii is es 14 2 (a) 
Duth a a ads 152 3 2.0 
A A Mara deans 524 87 16.6 
NA A A Rd red ERAN REESE Sus 185 P............ .0 
O A s S ss O d 3 5.0 
FEreneh.ne2 c e eld Savas UR cue eus 169 19 11.2 
Gernüb.euus deberse E er 1,101 51 4.6 
GIGS. 65 is Sabian ue habeas tae eet sea Vc cd 7 41 5.9 

GYPSY ZUCCHERO PA em (a) 
Hebrew PP A O O pr ed 761 163 21.4 
A A Meu vance LE LM LL MD LLL EE 724 107 14.8 
Italian, North ono as MeV iR PEDI E Taba al 881 351 39.8 
nw. ig rc 2, 428 258 10.6 
TAPAS sucesos etici be iens ME E QA EE eee cane e E ei y) UO epee TUE .0 
Lithuanian A A D PEE 1, 408 497 35. 3 
AE A cC MN HS AAN .0 
Mag, VHS ss caos 1,501 146 9.7 
LEN A A A O UNUS 56 100. 0 

Montenegro y A eee (a) 
Norvelo ti ea 27 1 27 
POUSH 23. cad is 3, 280 313 9.5 
POrtupiesa ados 297 8 2.7 
HoumBsnialesu oce secocae cuantas in VAY | cde cen eens .0 
A e a eae euebduge edu dida Eas dnd 150 37 24.7 
Ruthenian ssa oec LEM 684 144 21.1 
o c door eu e dee RnECDUpRu a a RU eens DHL II TE 165 29 17.6 
Bervlalieeesonccve a A D M EOS EE LEE 160 isis .0 
Blovali:ssvoltzss 1,706 234 13.7 
SIOVEGNIAN cai EAR E. 204 3 1.5 
Spanish 24 cores esrb A e E CLE 54 12 22.2 
Bwedlslie so A aus waa deu qu o cma BS Peas 515 9.3 
BUT A x esed ede hate ed dic eens 257 14 5.4 
kish PM NUR PVA MEE .0 
Welshe eraan ut REA 100 39 39.0 
Grand total ceed dade eoe duse a 24,594 3,325 13.5 
Total native-born of foreign father ...............oooooooooooomm.... 1, 410 199 14.1 
Total nadve-DOrli.c:iau ecol 49 a oi 2,845 405 14.2 
Total foreign-Dorn...... cce oe rr aaa 21,749 2,020 13.4 





3 Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


Upon reforence to the preceding table, it is seen that only a very 
ell proportion, amounting to but 13.5 per cent, of the total number 
of wage-earners studied were members of labor organizations. 
very slightly greater proportion, less than 1 per cent, of the native- 
born than of the foreign-born, and only one-half of 1 per cent more 
of the native-born white of native father than of the foreign-born, 
were affiliated with labor unions. Of the wage-earners native-born 
of foreign father, the French Canadians, who are largely employed in 
the more skilled occupations of the cotton and woolen mills, show the 
— degree of membership in labor organizations, followed, in the 
order named, by the Welsh, Irish, Germans, Slovaks, Swedes, English, 
Poles, and Bohemians and Moravians. The large proportion of negro 
unionists is not due to any special tendency on the part of this race 
to affiliate with labor organizations, but to the fact that the greater 
proportion of the small number of TOR for whom information 
was received were miners in unionized localities. 

Of the wage-earners of — birth, the showing of the Cubans and 
Spanish are representative of these races only in the cigar and tobacco 
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factories in the South. The exhibit made by the Mexicans is also 
due to the fact that all the members of this race for whom information 
appears in the table were coal miners in the Southwest and had to 
join the labor unions before they could secure work. The comparative 
tendencies exhibited by the races of the older immigration from Great 
Britain &nd northern Europe, and of the more recent arrivals from 
southern and eastern Europe, are set forth in the following statement: 


TABLE 64.—Old and new immigration compared with respect to affiliation of the foreign- 
born with trade unions, by race. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


Per cent Per cent 








affiliated E affiliated 

Old immigration. with New immigration. with 

trade trade 

unions. unions 
Canadian, French ....................... 23.2 |-CIOSMtllD zoe cir E eI ER ET ERR EE RAE 4.7 
Dutch cs a on id 2.0 A bred 5.9 
O A Xi Ra Pix. Td 16.6 || Hebrew...................- eem 21.4 
A Edw Kd as 4.6 || Italian, North..................-. eese 39.8 
Baton UE QE eC 14.8 || Italian, South....................eeeeeee 10. 6 
tel esses inbsRescV 17.6 IthuüaDnialic-e uii ees ias 35.3 
BWedlsD.. oue reco ERE ER A EAS 9.3 a UA: PERMET iE 9.7 
A 20 cet eee eek bese dansy 39.0 Pollo eei eR E EU ede acu dai 9.5 
POriügu6sS8...... uc pesce re EAR 2.4 
RUSSIAN uoce edu 24.7 
Ruthenian......................eeeeeese 21.1 
Slovak MERE M TS 13.7 
Slovenian. ccelis vo er re ha I RS ERE 1.5 
Wc. us Quart 5.4 


. These aures must not, however, be taken as representative of 
racial tendencies except in a few cases, for the reason that the 
information shown for one race may be for but one or two industries 
in which the race is employed and which are so controlled by labor 
organizations that membership in the labor unions is necessary to 
secure employment. On the other hand, a race or several races may 
be employed in an industry or industries in which no labor unions 
exist. Forexample, the North Italians, who are extensively engaged 
in bituminous coal mining, are principally employed in the Middle 
West and Southwest, where the labor forces are controlled by the 
labor unions. On the other hand, the Slovaks are employed in largest 
numbers in the bituminous mines or coke plants of western Pennsyl- 
vania, where the influence of labor organizations is slight. "The fact 
that certain races are most extensively employed in highly unionized 
localities and industries is indicative of comparatively greater assimi- 
lation and progressiveness on the part of the members of such races. 
For a more satisfactory study of racial tendencies in this respect, 
however, reference must be made to the situation among the wage- 
earners in each industry where the variations in conditions of employ- 
ment are unimportant. 


RENT IN ITS RELATION TO STANDARD OF LIVING. 


The rent payments made by the households studied the heads of 
which were wage-earners afford a valuable insight into the cost of 
living, but they are chiefly significant in their bearing upon standards 
and methods of living. Of the total number of 13,122 households 
studied which rented their apartments, the following table shows, by 
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general nativity and race of head of household, the average rent 
payments monthly per apartment, per room, and per person: 


TABLE 65.—Average rent per month, by general nativity and race of head of household. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 





Number of Average rent per— 
households 
General nativity and race of head of household. paying rent 
ng ea ae Apartment. Room. Person. 
Native-born of native father: 
AA 862 $11. 55 $2. 24 $2.81 
tio eMe PER 140 4. 34 1. 59 1.25 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of father: 
Bohemian and Moravia. ............cccccccceccece 7 (a) (3) (a) 
Canadian, French. ................................. 18 13. 25 2. 50 2.25 
Canadian, Other................................... 11 10.95 2. 41 2. 46 
A A A A 3 (a) (a) (a) 
IS AA A E 23 11. 46 2. 09 2. 42 
A ert hence oh urhe i RA d nels 151 11. 58 2.18 2. 86 
A REDE 248 12.16 2. 29 2. 46 
Polisi e ete cov A nd caa UE 51 8.38 1. 95 1. 93 
Foreign-born: 
Armenia os eee ws rvedberier res exsrzweg 109 11. 17 2.34 2.25 
Bohemian and Moravian.................- ce eere 170 7.72 2.06 1. 71 
A 30 7.41 1.95 1. 99 
BUIPATIA tia a i eut e e 135 5.91 2.41 .97 
Canadian, French. ...................... ........... 464 9.84 2.01 1.70 
CIO o rr. Du 460 8. 55 2.10 1. 09 
MOU BN ise esc A M D M el e 41 11.70 2. 46 2.47 
E e. xal eB iem. Mah E 10 10. 20 1.96 2. 49 
DOC ie A ees —— 42 7.49 1.39 1. 45 
IAS E A A o A 10. 40 2. 08 2.34 
A A Oe zxoca eb acce DR qase uds 62 5. 33 1. 44 1. 34 
Flomish AAA A eau ome ed ten 45 7.59 2. 08 1.76 
e AAA A A A 105 7.43 1.79 1. 98 
A A A A us 549 10. 06 2.12 1. 98 
E A A A 223 9. 02 2.19 1. 47 
Aeheßeeee—— 690 11.81 3. 04 2. 26 
Pisce datas dass NS 505 10. 47 2. 06 1.97 
Italian, North. ooo ozdsviecr AS 458 7.66 2. 03 1. 40 
italian, South...................................... 1, 256 8. 64 2. 34 1. 58 
E A A 2 (a) (a) (a) 
LIDIA alo aos 637 8. 81 2.20 1. 47 
Macedonian........................................ 12 b. 53 2. 46 .78 
ar HT 774 8.27 2. 30 1.30 
OC es anh lea LIA ale AREE ME 36 4. 58 1. 63 .97 
NOT WEB. a 13 6. 81 1.12 1.15 
A "EET 1,679 7.30 2.00 1. 24 
o A 202 8. 53 1. 84 1.31 
Roümanis h. uoi vezicorR*EECMNEICOREG sue eee Eu SS 71 12. 86 2. 63 1. 02 
AS A O T EE neues 72 7. 46 2. 26 1.27 
Ruthenian........................................ 458 7. 61 2. 20 1.15 
e eue s pietate eua datu cede Get o AA 89 12. 19 2. 48 2. 41 
-Iuguti OMM HR COO 66 9. 78 1.99 1. 03 
Slovak A E A A 1,064 6. 84 1.92 1.18 
O occae er OE A ORG DRE C bd 7. 96 2. 03 1. 44 
JANO A cuales e ueseh O e cae 36 11. 60 2.29 2. 49 
Swedis A Hp Epor REC 265 11. 03 2.22 2.38 
E A O Ae eir nr a SEE 147 9. 80 2. 38 2. 09 
TUS qui a erus cera c DIA aU nsa 50 13. 70 2.18 1. 54 
bl n PM KP: 43 10. 45 1.98 1. 97 
Grand total; iia A eC» M 13,122 8. 96 2.17 1. 60 
Total native-born of foreign father...................... 512 11. 50 2.23 2. 50 
Total native horn....... .............................. 1,514 10. 86 2. 20 2. 58 
Total foreign-born......................-. c eec eee ee 11, 608 8. 72 2.16 1.51 





a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


In the foregoing table it is seen that the highest average monthly 
rents per apartment, per room, and per person are paid by the house- 
holds the heads of which were native-born white persons of native 
father. Themonthlyrent paymentsper apartment and per roomof the 
households the heads of which were of native birth but of foreign father 
are practically the same as those of the households the heads of which 
were of native birth and of native father, but the monthly rent out- 
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lay per capita is somewhat smaller in the former class of households 
than in the latter. 

Without the presence of any disturbing factors, the monthly rents 

r apartment and per room would be indicative of standards of 
ving. It may be, however, that a high monthly rental is paid for 
an apartment, but a large number of persons live in it. On the other 
hand, in the case of the housing facilities in connection with some 
such industry as mining, the company-house system may be followed 
and the only houses available consist of those upon which a fixe 
charge per room is made, the rental for any house being dependent 
upon the number of its rooms. Under these conditions the rent per 
person is the only criterion of standard of living. 

As a matter of fact, in the case of the greater number of industries, 
the households the heads of which are of foreign birth adopt the 
practice of crowding as large a number of persons as is possible into the 
apartment or rooms in order to reduce the average outlay per person. 
As a consequence, the average monthly rent per capita affords an 
indication of the congestion and of the living arrangements not 
obtainable from the other two rent classifications. A striking illus- 
tration of this situation may be seen in the case of the Turkish house- 
holds in the table. The monthly rent pais by the households of this 
race averages $13.70 per apartment and $2.18 per room, but the rent 
each month per capita is only $1.54, plainly indicating that a large 
number of persons are crowded into the apartments And rooms. The 
higher standard of living and smaller degree of congestion in 
. households the heads of which were born in Great Britain and north- 
ern Europe, as compared with those of southern and eastern Europe, 
is exhibited by the following classification of some of the leading facts 
of the table. The average rent payments monthly per capita of the 
foreign-born of some of the principal races of the old immigration 
were as follows: 


Canadian, French................ $1.70 | Ibias tra RS $1. 97 

A ENEMIES 2. 49 | Scotch 2. 41 
Dutch toes ede eve xA rae 1.45 | Swedish......................... 2. 38 
A AAA 2.94 | 1. 97 
E A 1. 98 


From the above showing it is seen that of the races from Canada, 
Great Britain, and northern Europe, the smallest degree of conges- 
tion and highest standard of living is exhibited by the Danish, 
Scotch, Swedish, and English households. A considerably lower 
standard is indicated by the Irish, Germans, and Welsh. The French 
Canadians fall greatly below the three last-named races. The contrast 
afforded by the comparison of the monthly reni a per person 
of the foreign-born of the southern and eastern European and oriental 
races is as follows: 


Armenian. ...................-2-. $2.25 | Mexican................. eere $0. 97 
BAN 1. 99 TOLED 1. 24 
VIQATIAN sisas . 97 ortuguese............-... eee eere 1.31 
1. 09 Roumanian A NUN 1. 02 

Greek 1.47 | Russian.................. ees 1. 27 
Hebrew.......................... 2 26 | Ruthenian......................-. 1. 15 
Italian, North... 1.40 | Servian.......................... 1. 03 
Italian, South.................... 1.58 | SlOV8K. ooo oca RES 1. 18 
VADIAD coo o ELE DRE s 1.47 | Slovenian...................-... 1. 44 
Macedonian...................... 78 | SYMON. elo e ceca res e E Rn 2. 09 
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With the exception of the Armenian, Brava, Hebrew, and Syrian 
households, which approach the figures of the older immigrants in 


their monthly rent payments per person, the lower standard of living © 


of the southern and eastern European and oriental races is apparent. 
This is especially noticeable in the case of the Croatians, Macedonians, 
Hu Mexicans, Roumanians, Servians, and Slovaks. The 
tendencies toward congestion and its effect upon living arrangements 
thus indicated become more manifest in the discussion of the subse- 
quent tabulations having to do with the number of persons in apart- 
ments, rooms, and sleeping rooms of the households studied. 


BOARDERS AND LODGERS. 


One of the most significant features in connection with the house 
holds the heads of which were of recent immigration, as compared 
with the households of the older immigrants or native Americans, 
is the almost entire absence of a separate or independent family life. 
The system of living which prevails in the southern and eastern 
European households among the wage-earners in any branch of min- 
ing or manufacturing in any section of the country, is that of the 
boarding group. This method of domestic economy is termed in the 
idiom of industrial communities, the ‘‘boarding-boss system." It 
consists of a living arrangement under which the head, usually a 
married man, assumes charge of the household, and the boarders or 
lodgers, numbering from 2 to 20, pay & fixed amount monthly for 
lodging, — and washing. "The food for the household is usually 

urchased by the head, each member of the group reimbursing the 
herd for the specific articles bought for his consumption; or the total 
cost of the food consumed is divided equally each week or month 
among the members composing the group. Many variations upon 
this arrangement are met with, but some form of it constitutes the 
method of living usually followed by recent immigrant households. 
The wife of ttis bead, or some woman A ody Pom or the group, 
does the cooking, washing, and housework. This group system of 
living, which causes congestion and owe conditions, and renders 
impossible any satisfactory form of family life, is made possible by 
the low standards of the recent immigrants and by their desire to live 
as cheaply as possible, or, in the case of families, to supplement the 
earnings of the head as an industrial worker. Ín native American 
families, or those whose heads are native-born of native father, 
when boarders or — are kept as & source of additional income 
the payment of & fixed rate of & es amount for board during a 
certain period is the plan adopted. This class of families, however, 
usually derives its supplementary income from the earnings of the 
children. Of the total number of 17,171 families studied, the table 
next presented shows, by general nativity and race of head of house- 
hold, the number and percentage which had boarders or lodgers. 
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TABLE 66.— Number and per cent of households keeping boarders or lodgers, by general 
nativity and race of head of household. | 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


[Information relating to boarders or lodgers covers only immediate time of taking schedule and not the 
entire year. Boarders are persons who receive both board and lodging.] 





Households keeping 
boarders or lodgers. 


Number. Per cent. 


«e wo«i-iwod-qowoocoodunoud-1Od-gGueo0»c A QOGto0 MO too oc0) 0 oo Uu to 0! "Oto 





Du —— | JM 10.0 
A ee hoe oa ema ue cu tue da A 6 4.1 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of father: 
Bohemian and Moravlan......................--cecee eee ener 1 4.0 
Canadian, Frenel. o s ooecoos era me ekatuc e EEEALUECRFAR dede 7 a) 
Canadian, Other... cnc ovine owner Ene rh caare er ós 3 1 
Düutee E ETE 2 (a 
A A A O 5 13. 
e RA A A iod ERE E d 15 6. 
A A doces ee Ad ce Soc cee sede eke QE MERE Ia da US 42 13. 
Polls. . vea cexerRRa 4 5. 
Forelgn-born 
Armeniae ves uua urhe Red EE EVE ui PUER exar bs audae 25 20. 
Bohemian and Moravian..........................- cce nec eere 44 8. 
TOV A: PEE wie A 9 30. 
Boll Carlen acces cscs uscd ds MENS iS deesse ENS 17 12. 
Canadian, FOCO cs conca eed Ed Eu eS di ue 78 15. 
CTO. CO de rex Wants. esaet. 367 59. 
CUDBE us E dE EK S e eua cone 4 9. 
Danish oc aa Simi c das dsd 2 10. 
Duteli- E A E e 9 6. 
English: 2 vuecesucte O TOO 59 12. 
Innish... auk ie eoa cra ce RIAL o ba e iwue dor duisi 10 7. 
o AA IN 14 16. 
o A o inc cceuxEQe SU ea e ae R ala 14 9. 
A o o 154 16. 
a ai is 15 6. 
HeDIGW. Ss 138 18. 
A AEA A a ad 108 14. 
Italian, North icocica sacarina 223 34. 
Italian; South. A O QUOS EI Pelei re KE 512 33. 
Ispanee (a) 
LIthüaninti.: ri e ica Q 456 57 
AMacedonlannnnn. Ms (a) 
M (D MN CP 488 53. 
MEXICAN occ eee esa Ed Bea as 9 21. 
NOFWeOPIAD 2 oo ee exe ce pRE E ER EIE ls 1 3. 
ro peewee un QE eM ui EE A 5 
OFLU RGSS pices ese detec cease tes eee ese mace E : 
Houmanlan.s orice ns bce ote ere pak oa ee te eere eder ve HD eU E EY 60 77. 
RUSSIA BA MO cd ra 41 54. 
Ruthenian; ii pal 302 56. 
o A O a a cU Ec uad ot E ed 12 8. 
BerviaD. c ceese eee dedu EE E E 64 92. 
ifa | q£UPM CRT A a ara 475 36. 
AAA A AC 57 32. 
O A O O 7 17. 
WO ac e ais 58 12, 
A A A O LM bases 51 30. 
A II A dA das 1 2. 
y ZN E E O UU 14 | 14. 
Grand total. iaa ads 5,177 30. 
Total native-born of forelgn father 79 10. 
Total native-born... 0... cece cece cc cc cece ccccccccccccccecs 199 9. 
Total foreign-born ...... 2.22.2... cece nec c cece cece nsec ccccccccccccess 4,978 82. 





a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


In the foregoing table it is seen that only 10 per cent of the house- 
holds the heads of which were native-born white persons of native 
father and 10.9 per cent of the households the heads of which were 
of native birth but of foreign father have boarders or lodgers, as 
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contrasted with 32.9 per cent of the households the heads of which 
were of foreign birth. Moreover, the showing for the total number 
of households the heads of which were foreign-born is rendered 
more favorable than it would be if limited to the households of recent 
immigration by the small percentage of boarders or lodgers in the 
households of older immigrants. The relative extent to which 
boarders or lodgers are kept by southern and eastern European and 
British and northern European immigrant households is strikingly 
shown by the following percentages taken from the foregoing fabula: 
tion, representing the principal races of both classes of immigrants: 


TABLE 67.—Old and new immigration compared with respect to the keeping of boarders 
or lodgers in households of the foreign-born, by race. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


Per cent Per cent 








keeping keeping 

Old immigration boarders New immigration. boarders 

or lodg- or lodg- 

ers. ers. 

Canadian, French........................ 15.4 || Armenian 24 2 iecore Sous oo a tous 20.8 
nip: Setup 10.0 PAV RI A 30.0 
Duüteli «uuu uhr acess el s 6.3 || Bulgarldn.. cocoa 12.2 
EDS: nio qu ERR ERG 12:8 Croatian- iia 59.5 
A A æzæ 16.2 || Greek. oe eoes 6.6 
C MERI: 14.8 || HéDrOW A ce err ER ERES 18. 4 
NOPWePIAI orcos EP audes due 3.8 || Italian, North........... e eoe 34.2 
COCO e NND 8.9 || Italian, South........................... 33.5 
O A ho DRE cue maps duras 12.0 | Lithuanian........2. rtr entr 57.6 
WSU MAREM A P 14.9 VOL oc piss Qua QUT utque ae 53.6 
Poll. crap D RN PER AIR 48. 4 
POPU BUGS... os xo luec i cu ce Ie ren 25.9 
oumanian..:... cool E erue 77.9 
RUSSIA. coccion. 54.7 
Huthlieniafl..... 0 o icio esu is bed 56.9 
A A 92. 8 
SIOVAR qut TI 36. 0 
Slovenia. 2.3 cedo a ee seve oe ne 32.8 
Syra sencas eeens n a ENEAN eases 30. 9 
pi AAA EE 2.0 


None of the races of older immigration show as large a proportion 
as one-fifth of their households with boarders or lodgers, while more 
than one-fourth of the Brava, Portuguese, Slovenian, and Syrian 
households, more than one-third of the North and South Italian, 
Polish, and Slovak, and more than one-half of the Croatian, Lithua- 
nian, Magyar, Roumanian, Russian, Ruthenian, and Servian house- 
holds, have boarders or lodgers. By far the largest proportion of 
households with boarders or lodgers is exhibited by the Servians, 
with 92.8 per cent of such households, followed by the Roumanians, 
with 77.9 per cent. 

The real significance of this situation in its bearing upon conges- 
tion and living conditions does not become fully apparent, however, 
until the next table is presented. This shows, by general nativity 
and race of head of household, the average number of boarders or 
lodgers per household. Two sets of averages are computed. The 
first is based upon the total number of households studied and the 
— is restricted to the number of households keeping boarders or 
odgers. 
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TABLE 68.—. Average number of boarders or lodgers per household, by general nativity and 
T race of head of household. i 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


{Information relating to boarders or lodgers covers only immediate time of taking schedule and not the 
entire year. Boarders are persons who receive both board ard lodging.) 





Average number of 
boarders or lodgers 


per household— 
Total | housenolds | Number of 
General nativity — of head of house- | number of ‘keeping boarders Based on 
: households.| boarders | orlodgers. | Based on | number of 
or lodgers. total num- | households 
ber of keeping 
households.| boarders 
or lodzers. 
Native-born of pative father: 
DLL AONO 1,139 114 191 0.17 1. 68 
ouo. EEE TEE TAIN 148 6 12 .08 (2) 
Native- of foreign father, by race of 
r: 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 25 ] 1 .04 a) 
Canadian, F SCOPE EIA 18 7 8 . 44 a 
Canadian, Other....................... 12 3 3 .25 a 
[deer DEP AR M A ; A 14 (a) 
nglish @@eeaeeeoenseenseaeee eave eeeneaceanceaeseevnnene . a 
Germsan....................-.-. ecce 226 15 28 .12 1.87 
¿E A A e RAMUS Ti 313 42 64 .20 1. 52 
" LA O s 78 4 5 . 06 (a) 
Armenian................-.--- ecce 120 25 49 .41 1. 06 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 501 44 62 .12 1.41 
BiB VR PO Secs tain A ers 30 9 24 . 80 (a) 
A RUE 139 17 141 1.01 8. 29 
; Exenol. A 506 78 189 .37 2. 42 
A 617 367 2, 344 3. 80 6. 39 
CODON NODE URN 43 4 6 . 14 a) 
Matawe tours 20 2 2 .10 a) 
DUI otc co eve EE eee 144 9 9 . 06 a) 
Engl... ou cues Re rem hb ness 461 50 109 . 24 1. 85 
FInish............................... 142 10 39 .27 3.90 
Flemish....................--- es n 85 14 34 . 40 2. 43 
ERDOB. ii aa 146 14 26 .18 1.86 
e A A e ceed ine 948 154 487 .51 3.16 
A A TC 226 15 27 .12 1.80 
Cs A A 749 138 193 . 26 1. 40 
uth ee TONO wees HAMM NE 731 108 182 .25 1. 69 
Italian, North......................... 653 223 773 1.18 3. 47 
see Bout s is AA 1, ar 512 1, 560 de 03 3. 06 
6200000020000. 0600.0600005. .«...L.LEO ECOS OOOO. .LEL .( .  — 0 0 $1 *^w— o o ....o.... ne... |. 00000. ...4.. a . 9000000000. 
Lithuanian NR NOME 791 456 1,258 1. 59 2.76 
Macedonian. .......................... ol Ez — EN r re — ce 
e*220600994090002799902€09290202029909220*€9 3 H 
Mosyar. PE EA E ENEA ieee 42 9 15 . 36 (a) 
Norwegian....................--eeees 20 1 2 . 08 a 
A A 2, 106 1,020 3,066 1. 46 3. 01 
Portuguese. ...................... eee 232 60 316 1. 36 5. 27 
A EA OOO 71 60 734 9. 53 12. 23 
Russían.....................-.- cene 75 41 165 2. 20 4. 02 
Ruthenian............................ 531 302 942 1. 77 3. 12 
Beotch................... cce eee creen 135 12 18 .13 1.50 
Bervian. NA osa rr RE 64 464 6.72 7.25 
Slovak........... eee o ee rrr rre 1,319 475 1, 530 1.16 3. 22 
Sloventsan............................. "s Y es 1. z (a) 3. 76 
Spanish 2606 nn pr rn... ...0.00x0n0nxx00n.0n0.nx0.0..0...0..EEOOO $ a 
— a da ios "n i y or : A 
Tarta REIR PORE ORDEI ONG 50 1 24 . 48 (a) 
O A AO 94 14 28 . 90 2. 00 
Grand total.......................... 17,141 5,177 17,881 8. 45 
Total native-born of foreign father......... 727 79 120 1. 52 
Total native-borD..............ooooooooo... 2,014 199 323 1.62 
Total foreign-born. .....................-.- 15,127 4,978 17,558 3. 53 








a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
12289? —voL 1—11-——28 
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Upon reference to the table, it is seen that the households the 
heads of which were native-born white persons of native father have 
only 168 boarders or lodgers to each 100 households (based on the 
number of households P ei ls ale and lodgers), and the total 
number of households the heads of which were native-born whites of 
foreign father have only 152 boarders or lodgers for each 100 house- 
holds, as contrasted with 353 boarders or lodgers for each 100 house- 
holds the heads of which were of foreign birth. Upon comparing 
the races of recent and past immigration among the households the 
heads of which were foreign-born, the larger number of boarders or 
- lodgers in the households of the former is at once apparent. The 
showing made by the principal races of each follows: 


TABLE 69.—Old and new immigration compared with respect to number of boarders or 
lodgers to each 100 households of the foreign-born keeping boarders or lodgers, by race. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 





Among the races of old immigration, the Germans exhibit by far 
the largest number of boarders or lodgers per 100 households. Of the 
races of recent immigration, the Hebrew is the only race approaching 
the situation among the native-born households. 'The Greek house- 
holds show & small average number among those keeping boarders 
or lodgers, but as practically all Greek households are boarding 
groups, which class of household does not appear in this table, the 
showing for the race is more favorable than it would otherwise be. 


SIZE OF APARTMENTS. 
The table next presented shows, by general nativity and race of 


head of household, the per cent of households occupying apartments 
of each specified number of rooms. 


iw 3 
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TABLE 70.—Per cent of households occupying apartments e each specified number of 
rooms, by general nativity and race of head of household. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


[This table includes only races with 20 or more households reporting. Thetotals, however, are for all races.] 


Average | Per cent of households occupying apartments of 
number each specified number of rooms. 
























General nativity and raee of 
head of household. 
5 7 or 
d more. 

ad 6.6| 197| 27.4] 2.6 21.2 
D TRE 20.9 | 25.0 1.4 .0 .7 
5. 08 .0| 160| 20.0| 12.0] 44.0 80 
ios 5.76 .0 .0| 21.1 23.7 | 34.2 21.1 
5. 70 1.3 8.1 16.8| 24.3 | 30.1 24.3 
M NAP ERE HN M 5. 56 .9 4.5 16.3 | 34.8 | 22.4 21.7 
CHIEN 4. 61 13] 128); 4.9| 17.9) 12.8 10.3 
— > 4.83 .8| 10.8| 35.8] 30.0 | 12.5 10.0 
4.35 7.4 18.6 | 35.7 13.8 19.8 4.6 
c NOCHE PORE aed 3. 80 16.7 10.0; 53.3 16.7 3.3 .0 
PERSE deal 2.41 41.0 5.0 10.1 1.4 2.9 5.8 
MOMENT 4. 99 .4 7.7 | 27.9| 37.2 19.0 7.9 
O S 4.01 10.7 18.8 | 38.6 | 17.7 8.8 4.4 
Eee a E i eu 4. 70 .0 11.0| 25.6) 44.2 18. 6 .0 
5. 60 .0 .0 10.0| 35.0 | 45.0 10.0 
a ao 5. Y .7 2.1 7.6| 37.51 22.2 29.9 
DM rm 5.17 1.3 8.2) 236 | 30.4] 20.2 16.3 
itu Mees OL Os akan as 3. 60 24.6] 29.6 19. 0 6.3 17.6 4 
Vusdwewakas 4.27 14.1 12.9 | 31.8 18.8 | 17.6 4.7 
E A Le Sead 4. 45 13. 0 13.0 | 247] 23.3 19.2 6.2 
Sennen entree err 5.11 2.1 83| 288 | 246| 19.5 16. 4 
4. 13 17.7] 11.1 31.4| 23.0 9. 7 5.8 
sis Rd dA tarts LC pue aae 3.94 6.0| 30.0] 39.4 15.2 6.7 2.4 
II TR 5.37 1.0 60| 21.1! 31.3] 21.5 19. 2 
aere ane A 3. 89 8.0; 28.3; 39.7 15.5 5.8 2.0 
—— isase Eia 3. 84 18.3 22.5 29.7 14.6 9.7 3.5 
p 4. 08 4.8 | 26.7 | 36.4 19. 1 10.6 1.8 
A est bua gd td 3. 75 10.9| 30.1 34. 9 14. 9 5.3 2.1 
darla ble 2. 86 31.0] 52.4| 16.7 .0 .0 .0 
Norwegian................. 6. 04 Mo 3.85| 11.5| 30.8] 15.4 38. 5 
Polisi. sue Xo ee i 3. 82 11.5| 26.1 38. 7 15.3 5.3 2.3 
Portuguese................. 4. 84 2.2| 18.1] 27. 2 32. 3 9.1 11.2 
Roumanian................ 4. 84 5.2 9.1 24. 22.1 19.5 14.3 
Russian.................... 3. 35 17.8] 34.7, 40.0 5.3 1.3 9 
Ruthenian................. 8. 61 12.2] 356, 37.7 7. b 4.3 1.7 
BOOLCIE cae unisce diee da oed 5.02 .0 9.6| 18.5] 43.7| 20.7 7.4 
Servian....o.oooonooorooooo. 4. 88 .0 2.9| 27.5 | 37.7 17.4 10.1 
A e nccckr Cera 3. 62 15.3| 27.8| 41.0 9.8 4.2 1.1 
8lovenian.................. 4. 06 11.5 | 21.8 | 29.3 11.5 12.6 7.5 
Spanish.................... 5.15 .0 2.6| 20.5| 43.6] 28.2 5.1 
Swedish...................- 5. 34 .0 43| 270] 299| 22.1 16.7 
BYTOM scada as 4.19 7.9| 26.7 | 33.3 20.0 7.3 4.2 
E AA caw as cares 6. 28 .0 .0 | 20.0 16.0 | 38.0 20.0 
Wear ia 5. 46 1.1 11.7 16.0 19.1 30. 9 21.3 
Grand total............... 4. 34 88/| 1980| 31.3 19.6 | 12.4 7.8 

Total native-born of foreign 
jj . card 721 7 5.2| 20.5| 27.8] 25.4 20. 4 
Total native-born............... 2,014 5.3 7.1| 20.4| 25.6] 21.9 19. 4 
Total foreign-bom.............. @ 15,127 93| 20.5] 32.8 188 | 1L1 6.2 








a Including 1 apartment not reporting number of rooms. 


. The largest proportion, or 31.3 per cent, of the 17,141 households 
included in the foregoing table occupy apartments of 4 rooms; prac- 
tically the same proportions, or 19 per cent and 19.6 per cent respec- 
tively, occupy apartments of 3 and 5 rooms; 12.4 per cent occupy 
apartments of 6 rooms; 8.8 per cent and 7.8 per cent, respectively, 
occupy apartments of 2 and 7 or more rooms; and 1 per cent occupy 
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apartments of only 1 room. The average number of rooms 
per apartment is 4.34. It is seen that considerably over 50 
per cent of the households the heads of which were either native 
white of native father or native-born of foreign father, as compared 
with 36.1 per cent of those the heads of which were foreign-born and 
only 8.4 per cent of those the heads of which were native negro of 
native father, occupy apartments of 5 rooms or more, while only 29 
per cent of the households the heads of which were native white of 
native father &nd 26.4 per cent of those the heads of which were 
native-born of foreign father, as compared with 63.8 per cent of 
those households the heads of which were foreign-born and 98 per 
cent of those the heads of which were native negro of native 
father, occupy apartments of 4 rooms or less. The proportion of 
households the heads of which were native negro of native father 
occupying apartments of 2 rooms is noticeably large (51.4 per 
cent) as compared with slightly less than 10 per cent of those the 
heads of which were foreign-born, and less than 5 per cent of those 
the heads of which were native-born of either native father white or 
foreign father. 

Considering by race the households the heads of which were foreign- 
born, it is seen that those the heads of which were Bulgarians, Slo- 
venians, or Roumanians, with 33.1, 5.7, and 5.2 per cent, respectively, 
are the only ones at least 5 per cent of which occupy apartments of 
1 room, several races having no households so reported. None of 
those households the heads of which were Cubans, Danes, Norwegians, 
Scotch, Spaniards, Swedes, or Turks occupy apartments of less than 
3 rooms, and none of those the heads of which were Danes or 
Turks occupy apartments of less than 4 rooms. Over 50 per cent of 
the households the heads of which were Ármenians, French Canadians, 
Cubans, Danes, Dutch, English, Germans, Irish, Norwegians, Portu- 
oo Roumanians, Scotch, Servians, Spaniards, Swedes, Turks, or 

elsh occupy apartments of 5 rooms or more; and those the heads 
of which were Danes, Dutch, Norwegians, Turks, or Welsh show 
over 50 per cent occupying apartments of 6 rooms or more. Over 25 
per cent of the households the heads of which were Dutch, Nor- 
wegians, or Turks occupy apartments of 7 or more rooms. None 
of the households the heads of which were Mexicans, less than 10 per 
cent of those the heads of which were Russians, and 10.1 per cent and 
15.1 per cent, respectively, of those the heads of which were Bulga- 
rians or Slovaks, occupy apartments of 5 or more rooms. 

The fact that the households the heads of which were Roumanians 
or Turks show large proportions — apartments of 4 rooms 
or more may give the idea that these households are commodious. 
This idea is dispelled to a certain extent by a reference to the table 
showing the average number of persons per household. 


SIZE OF HOUSEHOLDS. 
The table next presented shows, by general nativity and race of 


head of household, the per cent of households of each specified number 
of persons. 


1 


vity 


429 
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and race of head of household. 
(This table includes only races with 20 or more households reporting. The totals, however, are for all races.) 


TABLE 71.—Per cent of households of each specified number of persons, by general nati 
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b Less than 0.05 per cent. 


a Including 1 household not reporting number of rooms. 
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The preceding table shows that, of 17,141 households studied, the 
largest proportion, or 15.7 per cent, are composed of 4 persons. The 
proportions of those composed of 5, 3, and 6 poon follow in the 
order named, while 10.4 per cent are composed of 7 persons, 9.1 per 
cent of 2 persons, 8.2 per cent of 10 or more persons, 8 per cent of 8 
persons, and 5.1 per cent of 9 persons. Only 0.1 per cent are com- 
posed of 1 person. 

It is seen that the proportion of households composed of each 
perque number of persons above 5 is largest among those the heads 
of which were foreign-born, next largest among those the heads of 
which were native-born of foreign father, and smallest among those 
the heads of which were native-born of native father, either white 
or negro; those the heads of which were native white of native father 
show the smallest proportions composed of 6 or 9 persons, while those 
the heads of which were native negro of native father show the small- 
est proportions composed of 7, 8, or 10 or more persons. Less than 
1 per cent of the households of each nativity group except native 
negro of native father, which shows 2 per cent, are composed of 1 

erson. Considering by race the households the heads of which were 
oreign-born, it is seen that 67.5 per cent of the Roumanian, 56.5 per 
cent of the Servian, 42 per cent of the Turkish, 34.7 per cent of the 
Croatian, and over 15 per cent of the Bulgarian, Greek, Magyar, Polish, 
Portuguese, Russian, Ruthenian, and Slovenian, are composed of 9 
or more persons, as compared with less than 5 per cent of the English, - 
Mexican, Swedish, and Syrian households composed of this number 
of persons, and 5 per cent of those the heads of which were Danish. 
Less than 10 per cent of the Brava or Flemish households are com- 
poc of more than 7 persons, and less than 10 per cent of the French 

ouseholds are composed of more than 6 persons. 


CONGESTION. 


The following table shows, by general nativity and race of head 
of household, the average number of persons per apartment, per 
room, and per sleeping room: 


TABLE 72.—Average number of persons per apartment, per room, and per sleeping room, 
by general nativity and race of head of household. moe 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


Average number of persons per— 
General nativity and race of head of household. 








ss 4.15 0.77 1.84 

is, dd A O 3. 62 1.30 2.25 
Native- of for father, by race of father: 

Bohemian and Moravian........................... 4. 56 .90 2. 43 

Canadian, French................................-- 5.89 1.15 2.04 

moli. A ESE 4.50 . 95 1. 86 

AA A SEU US 4. 29 .78 2. 08 

Poir ij PDF RU T 4. 58 .80 1.81 

emp TCI n 4.11 .72 1.84 

i0 2 53 ee PE 4.98 | . 90 1.96 

0 PA A eros sosiaseea. 4.55 . 99 2.87 
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TABLE 72.— Average number of persons per apartment, per room, and per sleeping room | 
by general nativity * race of head of household —Continued. ' 





Average number of persons per— 
General nativity and race of head of household. 





















households.|, ertment| Room. ODE 
Foreign-born: 
Pio QD m" 4. 98 1.03 1.97 
Bohemian and Moravian..........................- 5.14 1.18 2.54 
HIVE. Lo kino deri cell a uico e E cee 3. 78 . 98 2. 2A 
Bulgarian..................--..-c- rere 6.19 2.53 3.20 
Canadian, French......................... ec ccc eens 6.82 1.17 2.07 
inso 1.65 1.88 3. 18 
DUDSOU. sl ci c pues a doi 4. 65 .99 2.15 
Danish c. oe coU ae is Rega uti oc ld 4. 06 .72 1.62 
DUCI A O wes DI emcee MEO d 5. 68 .97 2.34 
Englislizo iu dee estan ct anaes Gee 4.52 . 87 1. 89 
E Ne. 4.92 1.37 2.92 
Klémisli. i. :u oz outer dE Leu uo VELUM cues 4. 66 1.09 2. 26 
CONOR REN E MEE A REORUM 3.90 . 88 1.81 
"rater A OT cu Ret AM CI 5.19 1.02 2.15 
je cet HT d MEN 6.13 1. 48 2.13 
HOD. AA 5.27 1. 36 2. 55 
A LU UE ci SENA EL EE oa AED E 5.45 1.02 1. 98 
Italian, North..................-.eccc erre — 5.50 1. 42 2.59 
Ian: SOUL A t Reemi deeruseUc Ru V dud ( x 65 ( Y 47 (a) 2. 62 
A A A RN e a a a 

Lithuanian Maa eua Ria E T ee Ma wares awe IO 5.89 1. 44 2.45 
Macedon A CRM MES i re Y 5 2 a 

o oi Ie pua cce E E res eiie gas A 3 ; 
Mexican O IN AN A 4.67 1.63 3.27 
NOtwegiBn.. ll oleo .. ..... ..................... 5.88 .97 2. 28 
AA aT Oise dorsa enu nc rado 6. 06 1.58 2.77 
IS AAA edie boa DOS re 6. 68 1.38 2.39 
MEC HC S ER CORDE eae 12.47 2.57 3. 72 
A A A 5.93 1.77 2.85 
Rutheniad..........ooooooocococonoconccorcrnonoso. 6. 66 1. 84 2.83 
—— a a E NE 5.40 1. 08 2.18 
ov UR MN CORNER 9. 62 1.97 2.89 
WOK 65 ie SUP A MEME 5.87 1.62 2. 90 
Blovenian... uu iceocceeeocesse qu m ser EE e cmETVL 5.82 1. 43 2. 66 
A oet A A 4.82 .94 2.02 
BS WOGISD RA 4.90 .92 2.02 
A ——— 4. 80 1. 15 1.87 
loa 8. 92 1. 42 1.95 
AAA P Deli E In 5.26 . 96 2.11 
Grand total ios 5.63 1.30 2. 46 
A A S—— ————— m a 
Total native-born of foreign father. .................... 4.62 .85 1. 99 
Total native-born...................-- ccc eee roro 4.28 .82 1.92 
Total foreign-born..................-. ccc eee eee e rore 5.81 1.38 2.53 








a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


A comparison of the totals of the foregoing table discloses the 
fact that the foreign-born households have a higher average number 
of persons per apartment, per room, and per — room than 
have the native-born, whether of native or foreign father. The 
contrast among the nativity groups is most marked in the aver- 

number of persons per room and per sleeping room. For each 
100 rooms the foreign-born households have 138 persons, those the 
heads of which were native-born of foreign father 85 persons, and 
those the heads of which were native-born white of native father 77 
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persons. In the case of the sleeping rooms, the households the heads 
of which were foreign-born show 253 persons for each 100 sleeping 
rooms, those the heads of which were native-born of foreign father 
show 190 persons, and those native-born of native father white 
show 184 persons. Among the households the heads of which were 
native-born of foreign father the greatest — of congestion per 
sleeping room is indicated by the Polish, Bohemian and Moravian, 
French Canadian, and Dutch races. Among the households the 
heads of which were foreign-born the races of recent immigration 
from eastern and southern Europe as a general rule show a higher 
average number of persons per room and per sleeping room than 
the households the heads of which were of old immigration from 
Great Britain and northern Europe. The most crowded conditions 
in the households are shown by the Bohemian and Moravian, 
Bulgarian, Croatian, Macedonian, and Roumanian races. The con- 
trast between the races of the old and the new immigration may 
be more sharply set forth by a division of the several races on 
the basis of the average number of persons per room and per 
sleeping room, which is made in the table which immediately follows: 


"TABLE 73.—Old and new immigration compared with respect to average number of per- 


sons per room and per sleeping room among the foreign-born, by race. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 









Average number 
of persons per— 
Old immigration. — — New immigration. 
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The succeeding table shows, by general nativity and race of head 
of household, the average number of persons per room and the num- 
ber and per cent of households having each specified number of 
persons per room. l 
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TABLE 74.—Persons per room, by general nativity and race of head of household. 


(STUDY OP HOUSEHOLDS.) 





Number of households hav- 











Per cent of households hav- 





Total Averaze ing each specified number ing each specified number 
General nativity and race her of number | %P%30B3 per room. TURO PC DU 
of head of household. house: of persons 
holds. | Perroom.) | or 2or | 3or | 4or | lor | 2or | 3or | 4or 
more. | more. | more. | more. | more. | more. | more. | more 
Native-born of native 
father: 
J j| PE NUR PN 1, yr T HE * 1 : 25 6 0. : 0.1 

E ; 1 PENES E .0 6. .Q 

Native born of foreign 
father, by race of father: 
Bohemian More- 

AEE NE .90 12 T A s 48. 0 4.0 .0 .0 
Canadian, French.... 18 1. 15 15 Ld AA | acd we E a le a 
Canadian, Other..... 12 . 95 cd A E EA a a a a 
Duteh............... u a B sss i dressed us Lus 8 2^6 (a A a 
English.............. " SD ^ Lqgngdbu i 28. š .0 
German.............. 226 . 72 66 2 | E 29.2 .9 .4 .0 
Irish................. 313 . 90 141 Oo gaa ET 45.0 2.6 .0 .0 
Polith............... 78 . 99 44 d O EAN 56. 4 3.8 .0 .0 
Armenian............ 120 1. 03 76 y J 63. 3 .8 .0 .0 
Bohemian and Mora- 

h; A 501 1. 18 361 14 3| 72.1 16.0 2.8 .6 
Brava............... 30 . 98 18 ju E PT 60.0 3.3 .0 .0 
Bulgarian............ 139 2. 53 b 135 | 5109 b 72 646 | 097.1 |°78.4 |d 51.8 | 533.1 
Canadian, French... 506 1.17 367 34 Ll A 72.5 6.7 .2 .0 
Croetisn............. 617 1. 88 550 270 102 23 | 89.1 43.8 16. 5 3.7 
Cuban.............-- 43 . 99 24 d E NA sinn 55. 8 7.0 .0 .0 
Danísh............. 20 . 72 3 ...o0..nbe. ojo. a. oo [o "9-9 15.0 .0 .0 .0 
Duteh............... 144 97 75 5 1 1 52. 1 3.5 .7 .7 
English.............. 461 .87 208 18 | POS NU 45.1 3.9 Le .0 
Finnish.............. 142 1.37 116 35 13 5| 81.7| 24.6 9.2 3.5 
Flemish....... 250.0. 85 1. 09 55 11 1 ...o..o.o 64.7 12.9 1.2 0 

5 French....... escceces 146 . 88 77 9 2 TP 52.7 6.2 1.4 .0 
—— 948 1. 02 529 88 12 65.8 9. 3 1.3 .1 
Greek................ 226 1. 48 196 62 20 4| 86.7| 27.4 8.8 1.8 
Hobrew.............. 749 1. 36 610 162 B A 81.4 | 21.6 1.1 0 
A O E 731 1. 02 416 36 de lis 56. 9 4.9 .9 .0 

» North........ 653 1. 42 552 153 22 2| 84.5] 23.4 3.4 .3 
Italien, South...:....| 1,530 1.47 | 1,313 473 92 11 | 85.8] 30.9 6.0 4 
— — 3 (a) 3 1 1 1| (e) (a) (a) (a) 

A 791 1. 44 091 191 18 3| 87.4] 24.1 2.3 .4 
Mecedonisn.......... 12 3.15 11 8 7 6| (e) (o) (a) (e) 
Meer — 911 1.72 816 370 92 23| 89.6 .6| 10.1 5 
— ———— 1.68 40 M lote E 33.3 4.8 .0 

600054000000 . Y. |  .@&SF | m 4 foo... ........ . . .0 
Pollsh............... 2,106 1.58 | 1,886 | 714 126 13 | 89.6| 33.9} 60 .6 
Portuguese.......... 232 1. 38 185 47 2 coo... 79.7 20. 3 9 0 
Roumanian.......... 77 2.57 70 57 30 14| 9.9| 740] 39.0 18, 2 
Ruesim.............. 75 1.77 65 32 10 2| 867] 42.71 133 2.7 
Ruthenian........... 1.84 502 277 55 -5| 04.5] 52.2] 10.4 .9 
pra cds 135 1.08 84 17 i E 62.2 | 12.6 “T .0 
Mies socios 1.97 62 38 9 5| 80.9| 55.1 | 13.0 7.2 

IPTE ...| 1,919 1.02| 1,188 485 103 22 | 90.1] 36.8 7.8 1.7 

- Blovenien............ 174 1. 43 142 45 11 3| 816| 259 6.3 1.7 
— — eeccco 239 904 17 urone.encljoncacess]jcnr...o 43.6 .0 * 0 .0 
^ Cosbeavescecs 485 . 92 227 13 woeecececlenesvece 46. 8 2.7 .0 .0 
tD- e€6600obó$e00000209 105 1. 15 127 13 eccc o c]jo*o P ^ 77.0 7.9 0 0 

, — 60 1. 42 4 | SOME. O 94.0] 120 .0 i 

| Wehh..............-- . 06 51 4 eonosanj]onocrs.. 64.8 4.8 .0 . 
Grand total.........[ 17,141 | — 1.30 [912,703 [93,063 | 5847 | 5194 574.1 [023,1 BL1 

ol 

Bther............. 721 . 85 300 16 | M eens 1.8 2.2 X P 

eescecc | 2,014 .82 703 80 17 1| 39.4 4.0 .8 e 
.......| 19,127 1.38 |911, 910 [03,883 | 5830 | 5193 578.7 |* 25.7 | 55.5 1.8 

a Not owing to small number involved. 


b Not including 1 —— not reporting number of rooms. 


c Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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The DEDE table shows that in the 17,141 households investi- 
gated there is an average of 1.30 persons per room. The average 
number of persons per room is seen to be largest in the house- 
holds the heads of which were foreign-born, there being an average 
of 1.38 persons per room in these households. Those the heads of 
which were native-born negroes follow closely with an average of 1.30 

ersons per room, while those the heads of which were native-born of 
— ather show an average of 0.85 person, and those the heads of 
which were native-born whites of native father an average of 0.77 
person per room. Considering by race the households the heads of 
which were foreign-born, it is seen that the Macedonian, Roumanian, 
and Bulgarian households show an average of 3.15, 2.57, and 2.53 
persons per room, respectively ; none of those of any other race show 
an average number of persons per room as high as 2, although all, 
except those the heads of nh are Brava, Cuban, Danish, Dutch, 
English, French, Norwegian, Spanish, Swedish, and Welsh, show an 
average of more than 1 person per room. "The households the heads 
of which are Danish show the lowest average number of persons per 
room, or 0.72. 

Considering that section of the table which shows the per cent of 
households having each specified number of persons per room, it is 
seen that of the total number of households, 74.1 per cent have 1 or 
more, 23.1 per cent 20r more, 4.9 per cent 3 or more, and 1.1 per cent 4 or 
more persons per room. Of the total number of househol s, those the 
heads of which were native-born negroes show the largest I rtions 
having 1 or more and 3 or more persons per room; those the heads of 
which were native-born whites of native father show the smallest pro- 

ortion in the first instance and those the heads of which were native- 

orn of foreign father the smallest proportion in the second instance. 
The households the heads of which were foreign-born show the largest 
proportions having 2 or more and 4 or more persons per room; those 
the heads of which were native-born of foreign father show the 
smallest proportion in the first instance and those the heads of which 
were native-born negroes and native-born of foreign father show 
none in the second instance. The households the ende of which 
are Bulgarians, Roumanians, and Servians, with 33.1 per cent, 18.2 
per cent, and 7.2 per cent, respectively, are the only ones show- 
ing as high as 4 per cent having 4 or more persons per room. Several 
races report no households so congested. The households of the races 
mentioned, with the addition of the Croatian, Magyar, Russian, and 
Ruthenian, are the only ones showing as high as 10 per cent having 3 
or more persons per room, the proportions ranging from 51.8 per cent 
of those the heads of which are Bulearians to 10.1 per cent of those the 
heads of which are Magyars. 

The difference between the races of older i ation and those of 
more recent immigration is noticeable in the classifications of the 
households having 1 or more and 2 or more persons per room, the 
proportion shown by the races of older immigration being smaller in 
each instance. 

The tablenext presented shows, by general nativity and race of head 
of household, the average number of persons per sleeping room and the 
number and per cent of households having each specified number of 
persons per sleeping room. 
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TABLE 75.— Persons per sleeping room, by general nativity and race of head of household. 


(STUDY OP HOUSEHOLDS.) 





Total | Average Number pel sli bovine Per Cent oh hone pels Having 

each spec number of per- | each specified number of per- 

General nativity [number| number | sons per sleeping room. E sons per sleeping room. ES 

"s —— — of — A 
of household. use- 

holds. | Ing room. 3or | 4or | 5 or 












6or 














Native-born of na- 

















White.......... 1,139 1.84 169 51| 1.2 05 
vegro.......... 2. 34.5 12.2 6.81 3.4 
Native-born of for- 
eign father, by 
race of father: 
Bohemian and 
Moravian.... 2. 43 36.0 16.0 4. 0 
Canadian, 
French....... 2.04 (a a) | (a a 
Canadian, Ot 1.86 a a a 
uten 2. 08 (a a a a 
English........ 1.81 13. 2 .6 .0 
German........ 1.84 14.22 2.7 .4 
Irish........... 313 1. 96 16.9| 2.9 .3 
Polish.......... 2.57 44.9 14.1) 7.7] 2.6 
Forefgn-born: 
Armenian...... 1.97 158| 1.7 .0 
Bohemian and 
Moravian.... 2. 54 39.1| 19.0 7. 2.8 
Brava.......... 2. 24 40.0| 16.7| 6. .0 
Bul 8D... 3. b 91. 4| 5 65. 5| b 45. 3| d 20. b 4.3 
Canadian, 
French....... 2. 2 14.8 2.8 s .0 
> fan....... 3. E 58.0) 31.6) 14. 6. 3 
ban......... 2. x 25.6 9. 3 2. 0 
Danish......... 1. 35. 10. 0 .0 : .0 
ichs iso 2. 11. 35.4| 10. 1. av 
English........ Lb 56. 13.0 2.0 «d d 
nnish........ 2. 88. 57.0 33.1| 15. 8.5 
Flemish........ 2. 69. 36. 12.9 2.4 1.2 
French......... 1. 53. 16.44 4.1 i 0 
cr... .. 2. 64. 21. y 6. 9 2. . 6 
Greek.......... 2. 67. 20.4 6.2| 2. .9 
Hebrew........ 2. 83. 42.6; d 15.9; d 5.5| 52.7 
Pen ee 1. 57. 16.3) 64.0) 51. b.1 
Italian, North. 2. 82. 42.7| 16.11 5. 2.0 
taan, 1, ( 3 a e ` fay 6. ( * 
ame dare a a a a a a 
Lithuanian..... 2. 9 2 9 10.1 2 .6 
Macedonian 3. Qi (a) | (a) (e e 
Magyar........ 2. .0| 50.5) 24.0 5 1 
can....... 3. 97. 50. 40. 23. 9.5 
Norweglan..... 2. 73. 26.9 3.8; 3. 3.8 
Polish......... 2, 2. 89. 49. 18.6| 6. 2.6 
Portuguese..... 2. 81. 28.9 7.8| 1. .9 
Roumanian.. 3. 90. 80.5| 40.3, 20. 2.6 
Russian........ 2. 89. 53.3| 20.01 8. 6.3 
Ruthenian ..... 2. 91.7) 52. 19.2, 7. 3.2 
) mestre 2. 65. 20. 8.0 1. .0 
Bervian........ 2. 88.4| 39.1| 15.9| 7. 1.4 
8lovak......... 1,319 2. 87. 54.8| 26.9) 11. 6.8 
Blovenian...... 2. 85.00 45.4 15.5 9. 5.2 
Spanish........ 2. 66. 15. .0 $ .0 
dish........ 2. 63. 21.0 7.24 2 .2 
8 an .o. 0.7... 1. 56. 16. E 7. 1. e 0 
kish........ 1. . 58. 6.0 2.0 : .0 
Welsh.......... 2. 63.8} 27. 90 4. 2. 
Grand total..| 17,141 2. 36.9 c14.6 c5. 
Total native-born 
of forel 1 62.0| 19. 43 1 
Tota! native-born 2, 1 151 58.0| 19.2) 5.3 1.7 
18, 127 2. e924| e361| ¢79. 5| 639.21 c15.9 c6.1 





a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
5 Not including 1 household not reporting number of sleeping rooms. 
e Not including 3 households not reporting number of sleeping rootne. 
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The table shows an average of 2.46 persons per sleeping room in 
the 17,141 households investigated, there being an average of 2.53 
in the households the heads of which were foreign-born, 2.25 in those 
the heads of which were native-born negroes, 1.99 in those the heads 
of which were native-born of foreign father, and 1.84 in those the 
heads of which were native-born whites of native father. 

Among the foreign-born it is seen that in the Bulgarian, Mexican, 
Macedonian, Croatian, and Roumanian households the average num- 
ber of persons per sleeping room is over 3, and in the households 
of each other race except the Armenian, Danish, English, French, 
Irish, Syrian, and Turkish, the average number is over 2; the aver- 
age number in the households the heads of which were of the races 
excepted above is over 1. In the households the heads of which were 
native-born of foreign father, the average number of persons per 
sleeping room ranges from 2.57 in those the heads of which were 
native-born of Polish parentage, to 1.81 in those the heads of which 
were native-born of English parentage. 

That section of the table which gives the per cent of households 
having each specified number of persons per sleeping room shows 77 
per cent of the 17,141 households as having 2 or more, 36.9 per cent 
as having 3 or more, 14.6 per cent as having 4 or more, 5.6 per cent 
as having 5 or more, and 2.2 per cent as — 6 or more persons 
per sleeping room. The households the heads of which were foreign- 

orn show the largest proportion having each specified number of 
persons per sleeping room, except 5 or more and 6 or more, in which 
classes those the heads of which were native-born negroes show the 
largest proportions. The households the heads of which were native- 
born whites of native father show the smallest proportion in each 
classification except that of 4 or more persons per sleeping room, in 
which those the heads of which were native-born of foreign father 
show the smallest proportion. Of the households of the several for- 
eign races, those the heads of which were Croatian, Finnish, Mexican, 
Russian, Slovak, or Slovenian are the only ones 5 per cent of 
which have 6 or more persons per sleeping room; less than 10 per 
cent of the households of each race except the Bulgarian, Croatian, 
Finnish, Mexican, Roumanian, and Slovak, have 5 or more persons 
per sleeping room. "The households the heads of which are of the 
races excepted in the foregoing statement are the only ones 25 per 
cent of which have 4 or more persons per sleeping room, and also, 
with the addition of those the heads of which are Magyar, Rus- 
sian, or Ruthenian, the only ones 50 per cent of which have 3 or 
more persons per sleeping room. The proportions of households with 
2 or more persons per OCDE room range from 97.6 per cent of 
those the heads of which are Mexicans, to 35 per cent of those the 
heads of which are Danish. 

The effect of crowding within the households upon the living and 
oe arrangements 1s exhibited in the table following, which 
shows, by general nativity and race of head of household, the number 


and per cent of households regularly sleeping in all except each 


specified number of rooms. 
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TABLE 76.—Number and per cent of households regularly sleeping in all except each speci- 
fied number of rooms, by general nativity and race of head of household. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 





Aver- | Number of households | Per cent of households 
Aver- | “ago sleeping in— sleeping in— 





























num- 
General nativity and race be d ber of Bt 2 | 
of head of household. house- ^m rooms | jg | All ex- Allex-| jg |Allex-| Al ex- 
o per - cept cept 2 cept 1 | cept 2 
Tt house- | T° room. | rooms, | "99$. | room. | rooms 
* | hold. 
Native-born of native father: 
AAA AAN 5.37 2.24 6 71 258 0.5 6.2 22.7 
N Po ak M * nis y T. Zu 2.78 1.61 10 107 27 6.8 72.3 18.2 
ative-born of foreign father, 
by race of father: ; 
Bohemian and Moravian. 5.08 LIB Iii 1 7 .0 4.0 28.0 
Canadian, French....... 5.11 Bett EPIIT. 1 10 a) a (a 
Canadian, Other......... 4. 00 o .y Aem a PE 1 6 a a a 
aE Se 5. 88 Fide A 1 a a a 
0005.0 epa e SP PPP IMPERA 5. 76 E] AA Qi es 7 .0 .0 18.4 
(0006 TP dde dd 5.70 2.2". dais 7 28 .0 3.1 12. 4 
ES AA 5.56 AS lcu an 15 86 .0 4.8 27.5 
Foreion bo Uri V Ee ee 4. 61 Pr y Wwadcacewe 3 34 .0 3.8 43. 6 
-born: 
Armenían............... 4. 83 BOS ts 24 51 .0 20.0 42.5 
Bohemian and Moravian. 4. 35 2. 08 7 91 214 1.4 18.2 42.7 
rr ee 3. 80 DO les eas co 10 9 .0 33.3 30. 0 
y esa as de 2.41 1. 90 b 88 b 34 b 13| 563.3| 524.5 b 9. 4 
Canadian, French....... 4. 99 Ti GL IS 112 229 .0 22.1 45.3 
AAA 4.01 2.40 24 289 208 3.9 46.8 33.7 
AAA 4.70 AP 4 13 .0 9.3 30. 2 
Mia e... 5.60 IA Ae 1 .0 .0 5.0 
(200-3 revpPPPPPEEPMP 5.84 EU Ll. sxA 3 15 .0 2:1 10. 4 
English — APS cee 5.17 - E X ON Ce 46 154 .0 10.0 33.4 
o 3. 60 1. 68 5 59 39 3.5 41.5 27.5 
AAA 4.27 -A dra 20 30 .0 23.5 35.3 
AAA 4. 45 2.15 4 36 47 2T 24.7 32.2 
AA See 5.11 2. 41 10 109 322 1.1 11.5 34.0 
AA 4.13 2.88 37 115 63 16. 4 50.9 27.9 
Se 3.94 2. 06 b 35| 6216) 5334 64.7 | 528.8 b 44.6 
AEREA 5.37 2.75 b1 b 76 b 272 b.1 b 10.4 b 37.2 
Italian, North........... 3. 89 2.13 10 27 272 1.5 41.7 41.7 
Italian, South........... 3. 84 2.16 106 699 425 6.9 45. 7 27.8 
Japanese................ (a) Oo) eas eee de juesouuns (2) (2) (a) 
Lithuanian.............. 4. 08 2. 40 39 353 254 4.9 44.6 32.1 
Macedonian............. 2.05 | 1.92 9 2 1| (a) a) (a) 
hola ie doo awa 3.75 2.20 59 457 273 6.5 0.2 30. 0 
PARANA 2.86 1. 43 1 22 19 2.4 52. 4 45.2 
Norwegian.............. 6. 04 O*Y AS CTI 3 .0 .0 11.5 
A AE 1, oszeose- 3.82 2.19 156 915 666 7.4 43.4 31.6 
Portuguese.............. 4. 84 (3 i ESTEE 71 103 .0 30. 6 44.4 
Dis corri 4. 84 3. 35 7 42 20 9.1 54.5 20.0 
00 0 YER cece caves 3. 35 2. 08 5 48 19 6.7 64.0 25.3 
Ruthenian.............. 3.61 2.35 64 327 97 12.1 61.6 18.3 
A AAA ARA TEF 5.02 2. 48 1 14 48 J 10.4 35. 6 
TA IG es. 4.88 3.33 4 39 17 5.8 50.5 24.6 
AAA AO 3.62 2.02 15 630 418 5.7 47.8 31.7 
Blovenian..............- 4. 06 2.19 18 55 66 10.3 31. 6 37.9 
oo CER EPETPESETETTER 5.15 A sik geaew 1 11 .0 2.6 28.2 
SE eee 5.34 -$ Sara 14 139 .0 2.9 28.7 
—— qu TV, TTTTYSTI 4. 19 2.51 6 75 3.6 45.5 40.0 
A RS 6. 28 y PEA 17 31 .0 34.0 62.0 
Qu HEN EROS 5. 46 CN 2 NEUEM. 6 21 .0 6.4 22.3 
Grand total........... 4.34 2.29 € 787 | 65,511 | 65,447 c4.6| c32.2 €31.8 
IRR eee 
Total native-born of foreign 
APRA AA 5. 48 2 28 179 0 3.9 24.6 
Total native-born........... 5.22 2. 206 464 .8 10.2 23.0 
ES r 4.22 | 2.30| ¢771 |c5,305 |c4,983 | ¢5.1] c35.1| 32.0 








a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
9 Not including 1 household not reporting number of sleeping rooms. 
€ Not including 3 households not reporting number of sleeping rooms. 


A small proportion of the households the heads of which were 
foreign-born, as can be seen from the preceding table, use all rooms 
for sleeping purposes, this tendency being especially noticeable in the 
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case of the Bulgarian households, 63.3 per cent of which use all rooms 
for sleeping purposes. Of the Ruthenian households 12.1 per cent, 
of the Slovenian 10.3 per cent, and of the Greek 16.4 per cent, 
sleep in all rooms. Of the total number of households the heads of 
which were foreign-born, 35.1 per cent use all except one room for 
sleeping quarters, this practice being much more prevalent among 
the households of southern and eastern Europeans than among those 
of the races from Great Britain and northern Europe. Of the total 
native-born, less than 1 per cent of the households use all rooms for 
En oses, and only 10.2 per cent sleep in all except one room. 
Practically the same situation exists among the households the heads 
of which were immigrants from Great Britain and northern Europe 
$ — shown for the households the heads of which were of native 
irth. 
LITERACY. 


The table which is next presented, and which is based on informa- 
tion received for 500,329 employees, shows, by general nativity and 
race and by sex, the proportion who were able to read and the pro- 
portion who were able both to read and to write. 


TABLE 77.—Interacy of employees, by sex and general nativity and race. 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 






































MALE. 
A | Number who— Per cent who— 
Number 
General nativity and race. —— | EV. e " 
| E Read — and Read Read and 
j ii write. > write. 
Native-born of native father: | 
WEM PA EEN YI A | 81, 196 | 79,774 | 79, 490 | 98. 2 | 97.9 
a AAA 21, 658 16,553 | 16, 137 76.4 | 74.5 
NUM eda 8 8 8 (a) (a) 
Native-born of foreign father, by country of | 
birth of father: | | 

A a désoesaas3 Y l | 1 1 | (a) (a) 
A E SY Com xd bi | 21 | 31 31 | 100. 0 100.0 
Austrie-Hungasey...........--- oco oec 2.637 2,591 2, 583 98.3 98.0 
OR depa as ARA AA EET — 112 108 108 06. 4 | 96, 4 
A PARAR sed 145 144 144 99.3 | 99.3 
DUEB ERRE NN ded | 4 4 4 (a) (a) 
co 0500 NA: —(— TTE 4. 869 4, 647 4,597 | 95. 4 94.4 
Cape Verde Islands.................... | 9 8 8 (a (a 
0 AR AA OA 2 2 2 8 8 
2 RRE a A Eu 198 192 190 97.0 96.0 
DONDE RP IIA 204 204 204 100. 0 100. 3 
cc RARAS A O ea 7,393 7,351 7,341 09. 4 99.0 
a PARRA $E QM NUS SA 90 90 90 100.0 100. 0 
ESSO. Lebuevi ao onov e, bs mien 785 719 777 99. 2 99.0 
DRIED AAA E A 17,676 17,584 17,566 99.5 99.4 
Jo. ARA A 13 | 12 11 (a) (a) 
Di rr os e A 3 3 3 | (a) (a) 
OOOO 13, 923 13, 855 13, 829 99.5 99.3 
a A R 686 654 650 95.3 94. 8 
MAUI £> o o5 dpoéccoccüt tatana 26 22 22 84. 6 84.6 
Netherlands....... Mu ATUS A | 595 594 | 593 99.8 99.7 
POPE Ioas op E T E E ERS TTT 232 232 232 100.0 100.0 
AU. CR OS A E s 90 04 93 94. 9 93. 9 
ar P TY PCI IT TTT 6 6 6 (a) | (a) 
Russia......... II devi aii.) | 1,276 1,257 1,251 98.5 | 98.0 
Beotland. E aa i 2,362 2, 355 2,354 99.7 | 99.7 
Bet APA 1 1 1 a) | (a) 
DIDA reo sdastoteok IATA 71 | 70 70 98. 6 | 98. 6 
a dete sio ao os ndis US PndiR se | 1, 193 1, 193 1, 192 100.0 | 99.9 
DISENO MIA AA a ar o 377 | 377 376 100.0 99.7 
PERE IAEA PRA | 6 | 6 | 6 (a) (a) 
A A AR O ese 1,447 ' 1,433 | 1, 424 99.0 98. 4 


a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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TABLE 77.— Literacy of employees, by sex and general nativity and race—Continued. 














MALE—Continued. 
Number Number who— Per cent who— 
i 
General nativity and race. reporting — 
complete Read and Read and 
data. Read. Write: Read. write: 
Native-born of foreign father, by country 
of birth of fauher—Conunued. 
West Indies (other than tied) Pd eee 14 14 14 a a 
Africa (country not specifled).......... 8 7 7 a a 
South America (country not Bo aciei) 3 3 3 a a 
Total bods occu dd 56, 497 55, 924 55,783 99.0 98.7 
=== LSA 
Total native-born................... 159, 359 152, 259 151,418 95.5 95.0 
der Faa dien 1 1 1 (a) (a) 
——— — —— ee a a 
nr E EE 33 24 22 72.7 06.7 
Araoun.. 3 3 3 (a) (a) 
Mp MEM MM REC 667 614 603 92.1 90. 4 
an and Moravian.............. 3, 908 3,782 3,757 96.8 96.1 
DOS sc izo circa 33 24 24 72.1 72.7 
Bulgarian............................. 944 738 726 78.2 76.9 
Canadian, French..................... 9, 300 7,824 7,471 84.1 80.4 
Canadian, Othber...................... 1,737 1,719 1,714 99.0 98. 7 
Groatian.............................. 9,715 6, 866 6, 660 70.7 68. 6 
Cuban...........0000000005000002020.. 3,011 2,979 2,979 98.9 98.9 
Daimatian...................-e eee 43 32 32 74.4 74.4 
Danh... i 55 oe thaws ekks dond 595 590 589 99.2 99.0 
DOI Signe sade 1, 472 ], 441 1, 430 97.9 97.1 
po eL TEE 7 5 4 (a) (a) 
A A WE 13, 200 13,051 13,015 98.9 98. 6 
S PNE 2 2 2 (a) (a) 
E A A A 3, 603 3,569 3,505 99. 1 97.3 
Flemish. uso Ex E DIR 139 128 128 92.1 92.1 
French................................ 1,856 1,751 1, 734 94.3 93.4 
german. ————— PR 18, 976 18, 503 18, 482 98.0 97.4 
POOR coe ees oe dE ewe A IA 5,502 4, 4,589 84.2 83.4 
[ica Russian...................... 3,764 3,510 3, 410 93.3 90.6 
Hebrew, Other........................ 1,392 1,292 1, 272 92.8 91.4 
rzegovinian Tirai 199 163 166 81.9 78.4 
A bua Ru paa CR ERES E es 1 1 1 (a) (a) 
us we wane Perel Sie sus dada NOE 11, 283 10, 828 10, 684 96.0 94.7 
Italian, North PEET A S 13, 232 11, 248 11, 088 85.0 83.8 
eie ASA 16, 020 11,099 10, 833 69.3 67.6 
Italian (ane specified)................. 141 127 1 90. 1 88.7 
A A o eee ome rer eprEPLE 161 162 162 98.8 98.8 
Korean 6 6 6 (a) (a) 
9,210 7,229 6, 657 78.5 72.3 
592 411 397 69.4 67.1 
11, 562 10, 509 10, 396 90.9 89.9 
206 171 164 83.0 79.6 
248 183 180 73.8 72.6 
71 67 64 94.4 90.1 
684 682 682 99.7 99.7 
23 20 20 87.0 87.0 
40, 410 32, 354 30, 856 80.1 76.4 
3, 536 1, 690 1, 629 47.8 46.1 
1,877 1,564 1,543 83.3 82.2 
6, 497 4, 850 4, 624 74.6 11.2 
807 532 513 65.9 63.6 
3, 174 3, 161 3,151 99.6 99.3 
92 91 90 98.9 07.8 
1,631 1, 166 1, 134 71.5 63.5 
24, 604 20, 796 20, 281 84.5 82.4 
4, 735 4, 136 4, 058 87.3 85.7 
- 1,931 1, 900 1,893 98. 4 98.0 
5,353 5, 343 5, 324 99.8 99.5 
987 741 728 75.1 73.8 
192 184 56. 5 54.1 
1, 767 1, 732 1,718 98.0 97.2 
16 16 16 
1 1 1 
— H 1 ol I 653 
) 1,977 , OS j 
eA (race no (race not specified)............ 1, 225 1,119 1, 103 
South American (race not specified)... 5 5 5 
Swiss (race not specifled).............. 335 334 334 
Total foreign-born................... 244, 362 209, 488 204, 626 
Grand total......................... 404,221 861,747 856,044 








e Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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TABLE 77.—Literacy of employees, by sex and general nativity and race—Continued. 





Africa (country not specified) 
South 


erica (country not specified). 





CO 









FEMALE. 
Number Number who— Per cent who— 
General nativity and race. pol eue Bead and 
ta. Read. write Read. 
Native-born of native father: 
WHR ccc Shoe RARA ARANA 19, 368 19, 130 19, 057 98.8 98. 4 
Negro a aaa 2, 928 2, 200 2,141 75.1 73.1 
Native-born of foreign father, by country of 
birth of father: 
A casona ias 54 54 54 100.0 100.0 
MAA 1,849 1,839 1,837 99.5 99.4 
PR coasdc 154 146 145 94.8 94.2 
OMI aecedéeeve A 41 41 41 100. 0 100. 0 
COIN burro or pomo rada 4, 465 4,299 4,271 96.3 95.7 
ave Veros HOSDUS. Loos sacos s deer 10 10 10 8 8 
AR PA 6 4 4 a a 
po AMA 55 55 55 100. 0 100.0 
EUER EAT Tr EAR ETAT qs x EM 2,915 2,911 2,909 99. 9 99.8 
O A A PC ra A eects 7 7 7 (a) (a) 
|j. o0. TM 219 218 218 09.5 99.5 
A —— 6,247 6,222 6,217 99. 6 99.5 
So. AER RAI O 9 9 9 (a) 8 
BUD AA TR PON 2 2 2 a a 
. AR E Is TA 8, 908 8,879 8, 850 99.7 99. 4 
TB RAS EA RAE 609 585 585 96.1 96.1 
JODA Lonasuousssasssvasecstéenesaaness 1 1 1 8 8 
J———— A IP TET a a 
A RA A A 287 287 287 100.0 100. 
NOW LOMO —— 1 1 1 (a) (a) 
NUNAN RA A AA 49 49 49 100.0 100.0 
A t REAT 99 93 93 93.9 93.9 
DOUIDADÍA ossada ropa asaan baa 3 3 3 (a) (a) 
MONI 22 £uwrwéns'Qubk que Vüwewen A EU 1,288 1,276 1,273 99.1 98.8 
A RAR AA c6 649 645 644 99.4 99.2 
BE sro RAS «ue d aid qe na A 1 1 1 (e) 8 
O A O AR cena 3 3 3 (a a 
a AAA AIR y AREA 128 128 128 100.0 100. 
a AECE OA oio hti 184 184 184 k 100. 
ZUM A AAA E E OE A 4 4 4 
SS AAA SON. A] 363 363 363 
1 1 1 
3 3 3 


Com... ^s" ee ee ee 


Hebrew, Russian............ 
Hebrew, Other.............. 
A — 
Italian, North............... 
Ttaltan rot ae MT dj aro 

an (not specified)....... 
E A bet 


.o..... eee 


“te ee ewe 


553588 


— 
— 
-] 


— 


— om d — — 
~~ 9 
SEE 
— 

Mo 


- 
— 
— 


Beccar 


28, 323 28, 261 
49,653 | 49, 459 
15 15 
604 604 

2 2 
7,763 7,610 
765 761 
175 174 
507 506 
59 50 
249 248 
3,749 3,725 
305 304 
33 32 
390 388 
1,853 1,841 
261 249 
1,307 1,295 
381 377 
3,873 3,818 
1,352 1,339 
2,278 2, 245 
796 640 

1 1 

583 575 

2 2 

4 4 

49 49 

1 1 

6, 130 5, 488 
1, 152 1,097 
104 102 
652 586 


a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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TABLE 77.— Literacy of employees, by sez and general nativity and race—Continued. 
FEMALE Continued. 
Number who— P 
Number ber er cent who— 
General nativity and race. repo 
complete Read and Read and 
data. Read. write: Read. write. 
fal -born, by race—Continued. 

E 81 52 43 64.2 5.1 
eh E E E E E EE 723 718 717 99.3 99.2 

Scotch-Irish........................... 5 5 (a) (a) 
Bervial ¿cities 2 11 11 55.0 55.0 
BlOVBE A pr per rere iu eEss 452 304 354 80.5 78.3 
Slovenian: oia dias 187 173 168 92.5 89.8 
Spanley p EE 134 125 124 93.3 92.5 
A sas soeese ero o sec reor 157 156 1 99. 4 99.4 
Syren manger oput eos eq quip mie 449 172 162 38. 3 36.1 

ip. M sa 5 4 4 (a) (a) 
YAA ie ema eet Scere 89 89 88 100.0 98. 9 

West Indian (other than Cuban)....... 1 1 1 a a 

Alsatian (race not specified)........... 1 1 1 a a 

Australian (race not specified) — 1 1 1 a a 
Austrian (race not specified)........... 153 128 114 83.7 74.5 
Belgian (race not spbelfieg). DRE: 98 88 87 89.8 88.8 

South American (race not specified)... 4 4 3 (a) (a) 
Swiss (race not specified).............. 81 81 81 100.0 100.0 
A ved asm SE PDbios | 45, 197 37, 568 36, 257 83. 1 80. 2 
Grand total......................... | 96, 108 87,221 | 85,716 | 90.8 89.2 

TOTAL 
ToU of native father: 

CE AENA IAS 100, 564 98, 904 98, 547 98. 3 98.0 
L,moe TE TE eee | 24, 586 18, 753 18,278 | 76.3 74.3 
20 0 0 APA, ARPA | N 8 8 (a) (a) 

Native-born of foreign father, by country 
of birth of father: 

0 5 T8 ARS 1 1 1 | (a) (a) 
EE M AAA AA 85 85 85 100. 0 100. 0 
Austria-Hungary...................... 4, 486 4, 430 4, 420 | 98.8 98. 5 
EA NET 266 254 253 | 95.5 05.1 
CA FAUT CREDITO 186 185 185 | 99. 5 99. 5 
—— ee ee ee 4 4 4 (a) a) 

a SSS Fee 9, 334 8, 946 8,868 | 95.8 95.0 
Ca e Verde BEEN AULUS. Sao Praes 19 18 18 (a) 

To n i. iras HTN 2 2 2 a) a 
Cuba. A IO 204 196 194 96. 1 95.1 
ES ES A oe 259 259 259 100.0 100.0 
EA AIR AA — 10,308 10, 262 — 99. 6 99. 4 
LE. ARRET PA — — 97 7 100.0 100.0 

TFT PRA a er 1,004 997 995 99.3 99.1 
CL AAN AO 23, 923 23, 806 23, 783 99. 5 99. 4 
BEEN AAA AA E 22 21 20 95.5 90. 9 
Oo ADT E AREA A AA 5 5 (a) (a) 
CAE AAA MN UE 22, 831 22,734 22, 688 99.6 99.4 
E EL Toe eee 1,295 1, 239 1,235 95.7 95.4 
AAA CTIIITIITITS IIT 1 1 1 (a) (a) 
AE FEAR AA 27 22 2 81.5 81.5 
CARAS ARI 882 881 880 99.9 99.8 
AAA SA 1 1 1 (a) (a) 
Cs AE ARA EC 281 281 281 100.0 100. 0 
AAA ANA A 198 187 186 94.4 93.9 
CA ANA AS y 9 9 (a) (a) 
SSS AM 2, 564 2, 533 2, 524 98. 8 98. 4 
0 7 erm, ONU a OHNE | 3,011 3, 000 2, 998 99.6 99. 6 
ooo um P oye EN eni A A | 2 2 2 (a) (a) 
IIA NN | 74 73 73 98. 6 98. 6 
AA PARA es eee 1,321 1,321 1,320 100.0 99.9 
AAA A ee 561 561 560 100. 0 99.8 
10 10 10 (a) (a) 
AAA A AAA 1,810 1,7 1,787 99.2 98.7 
West Indies (other than Cuba)........ 14 14 14 » (a) 
Africa (country not specified)......... 9 8 8 (a (a) 
South America (country not specified). 6 6 6 (a) (a) 

AR AO | 85, 112 84, 247 84,044 99.0 98.7 

Total native-born................... | 210, 200 ^— 901, 912 200, 877 96.0 95.5 




















a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
72289” —vor 1—11———29 
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TABLE 77.—Literacy of employees, by sex and general nativity and race—Continued. 
TOTAL—Continued. 
Number who— Per cent who— 
AA io 
General nativity and race. reporting 
complete 
Read and Read and 
Read te. Read write. 
Foreign-born, by race: 
ADYSSINIAD REN 1 1 1 (a) (a) 
Albhanian.......... .. .... .............. 33 24 22 72.7 66.7 
¿A nte pata kaans 5 3 3 (a) (a) 
Armenian... ce eR REUS eR VEN 683 629 618 92.1 90.5 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 4,524 4, 386 4,361 96.9 96. 4 
Bosnian. ia wee sees 33 24 24 72.7 72.7 
Bulgaria ics os eo oe corx mecnm 948 740 728 78.1 76.8 
Canadian, French..................... 17, 688 15, 587 15,087 88.1 85.3 
Canadian, Other...................... 2,512 2,484 2,475 98.9 98. 5 
Croatian. ooo oes EDGE EEKKRS EE 9, 931 7,041 6, 834 70.9 68. 8 
2 A 3,535 3, 486 3,485 98. 6 98. 6 
DalmatlanD.............ooooooommoo.... 43 32 32 74.4 74.4 
DOING aia iaa 656 649 648 98.9 98. 8 
Huüte cs EA 1,731 1, 690 1,678 97.6 90. 9 
o. M 7 5 4 (a) (a) 
A cuis e op k ERE OFRECE 16, 999 16, 800 16, 740 98.8 98. 6 
PING ciues oues 2 2 2 (a) (a) 
O ses) res ner ARE PS 3, 909 3,874 3, 809 99.1 97.4 
Flemishy oooh sic Ou rE ILE Er 175 161 160 92.0 91.4 
E IAN 2, 265 2,141 2,122 94.5 93.7 
GéermaD.i ico uisu bo 20, 868 20, 446 20, 323 98. 0 97.4 
Greek... coss ee ce DIM ER RA 6,085 4, 896 4, 838 80.5 79.5 
Hebrew, Russian...................... 5,173 4,817 4, 705 93.1 91.0 
Hebrew, Other........................ 1, 809 1,673 1, 92.5 91.2 
erzegovinianD...........ooooooooom...o. 199 163 156 81.9 78.4 
IP A teats bu Seuss 1 1 1 (a) (a) 
| e AEA EE E comicwwecases 14,701 14, 502 95.8 904. 5 
Italian, North......................... .12, 12, 427 83.3 82.2 
talian, 8outh......................... 13,377 13,078 67.5 66.0 
Italian (not specified) 2 127 - 89.4 88.0 
Japanese: aviacion bees odes 162 162 98.8 98.8 
| (Qu | PE es 6 6 (a) (a) 
LAthüuanian..i. oe 8,025 7,297 77.3 70.3 
Macedonian......................... 412 69.5 67.1 
Mc rol e 11,092 10, 971 91.0 90. 0 
MeXICBH.... ni 173 83.2 79.8 
Montenegrin.......................... 183 180 73.8 72.6 
O our ue oe 71 68 94.7 90.7 
Norwegian..................... creen 731 731 99.7 99.7 
Pell. coords do en 21 21 87.5 87.5 
PO daa 38, 484 36, 344 79.9 15.5 
Portuguese..................- eere eee 2, 842 2,726 47.5 45.6 
Rounisanildn. co denon is 1, 668 1,645 82.6 81.4 
RUSA MER 5,502 5,210 74.5 70.5 
Ruthenian occ cese ech p re e Ee RETA 584 556 65.8 62.6 
A ueste aolet 3,879 3, 868 99.5 99.3 
Bcotch-Irish........................... 96 95 99.0 97.9 
pis ade uc ides te 1,177 1,145 71.3 69. 4 
ld AA tacee seco scdeecoests 21, 150 20,635 84.4 82.4 
Blovenian. 2i. ods deco ce ee oe esa Re 4,309 4,226 87.5 85.9 
A o es wwe 2,025 2,017 98.1 97.7 
BwedisH.. s oaescseceuxe en Dac e sends 5,499 5,480 99.8 99.5 
hoec cT 913 890 63.6 62.0 
kis oi eese ooo Sel Ee ax 196 188 56.8 54.5 
b o Mee 1,821 1, 806 98.1 97.3 
West Indian (other than Cuban) 17 17 (a) (a) 
Alsatian (race not s 2 a a 
Australian (race not specifled) 16 16 88.9 88.9 
Austrian (race not specified 1,809 1,767 84.9 83.0 
B iglan (race not specified) 1,207 1,190 91.2 89.9 
South American (race not specified)... 8 (a) (a) 
Swiss (race not specified) 415 415 99. 8 99.8 
Total foreign-born. .................. 240, 883 85.2 83.0 
Grand total......................... 448, 968 441,700 89.7 88.3 








« Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


Upon reference to the totals of the preceding table, it is seen that 
only 89.7 per cent of the total number of employees of foreign birth 
were able to read, as contrasted with 98.3 per cent of the native-born 
wage-earners of native father, and 99 per cent of those of native 
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birth but of foreign father. Upon analyzing further the showing of 
the employees of foreign birth, it is seen that a much higher degree 
of illiteracy prevails among the immigrants of recent years from 
southern and eastern Europe than among those of old immigration 
from Great Britain and northern Europe. This fact is at once made 
i der by the following comparison of the literacy of both periods 
of immigration: 
TABLE 78.—Old and new immigration compared with respect. to ability of the foreign- 
born to read, by race. 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 


Per cent Per cent 
Old Immigration. able to New immigration. able to 
read. read. 

Canadian, French........................ 88. 1Bulgarian. ......... .. .. .. .. ............. 78.1 
Canadian, Other......................... 98.9 || Cronutian......... .. a edes qa 70.9 
Dütéh P ERE 97.6 PECK MM MN MERI ED 80. 5 
English o: iios odeur eese Sed e setae 98.8 || Hebrew, Russian........................ 93.1 
German. ci eoe 98.0 || Hebrew, Other.......................... 92. 5 
Trish pain cre ee el 95.8 || Italian, North............-- sees esce §3.3 
BCOUCH . de ise ek baee VRSoVopI P ERAT 99.5 || Italian, South........................... 67.5 
Swedish i. uua cocer uM Ubi exe ius - 99.8 || Lithuanian...................Luuuu...... 77.3 
esl. aa ass pd 98:1 | Magal o odas Eee baee Rs 91.0 
Pol3hss ss oosat wb vedi enean ocellis 79.9 

POrtuglese. locos caricias 47.5 

Roumatnlan....... uale ie ad 82.6 

RUSSIA idad YES 74.5 

Ruthenian sy. sio odas es dic 65.8 

Servia. a td x TRERU NIKE 71.3 

Slova Ko ecc auci iet edu ue ee ok ake 84.4 

Slovenia. s ee ..... ee nae ciscra Reis 87.5 

O osse 98.1 

a A ces 63.6 


The native negroes exhibit a greater degree of illiteracy than the 
foreign-born industrial workers. About the same proportions of 
males and females of native birth, whether of native or foreign father, 
are literate, while slightly higher percentages of males than of females 
of foreign birth are able to read and to read and write. 

The following table shows, by sex and general nativity and race 
of individual, the per cent of persons 10 years of age or over in the 
households studied who were able to read and the per cent who were 
able both to read and to write: 


TABLE 79.—Per cent of persons 10 years of age or over who read — cent who read 
and write, by sex and general nativity and race of individual. 
(sTUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 
[This table includes only races with 40 or more persons reporting. The totals, however, are for all races.) 


Bg ores com- Per cent-wlio read. Per cent Adr read and 
General nativity and race ] 


of individual. A EA 
Male. | Female. | Total.| Male. | Female. | Total. | Male. | Female. | Total. 


— | — — — | — | — — — — — || — — — — 


Native-born of native father: 
7 MORIS NNUS ,019 2,126 | 4,145 | 99.5 99.2| 99.3; 99.3 99.1 99.2 
Negro td da aa oe 213 191 404 | 69.5 63.4 | 66.6 | 66.2 58. 6 62.6 

Native-born of forelgn father, 

by race of father: 

Bohemian and Moravian.| 355 366 721 | 99.7 99.7 | 99.7 | 99.7 99.7 00.7 
Canadian, French....... 308 340 648 | 99.4 96.8 | 98.0 | 99.0 96. 5 97.7 
Croatian................. 51 54 105 | 100.0 9.4 | 97.1 | 98.0 90.7 94.3 
Duteh........... eie 148 172 320 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Englisli..-... cec 255 287 542 | 99.6 100.0 | 99.8 | 99.6 100. 0 99. 8 
Finnish.................. 52 50 102 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0| 100.0 
Flemish................. 34 28 62 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
French.................. 34 97.1 96.3 | 96.6| 97.1 96.3 960. 6 
German................. 874 862 | 1,736 | 99.5 99.7 | 99.6| 99.5 99.7 99.6 
Hebrew.................. 186 172 358 | 100.0 9S. 8 99. 4 | 100.0 98.8 09.4 
per RR 1,012 1,046 | 2,058 ' 99.9 99.5 | 99.7 ! 99.8 99. 4 99. 6 
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TABLE 79.—Per cent of persons 10 years of age or over who read and per cent who read 
and write, by sex and general nativity and race of individual —Continued. 





Number reporting com- Per cent who read. Per cent m read and 


General nativity and race plete data. 
of individual. — — — 


Male. | Female. | Total. | Male. | Female. | Total. | Male. | Female. | Total. 








— — — — — — — 











Native-born of foreign father, 

































by race of father—Contd. 
Italian, North........... 139 127 266 | 99.3 98.4 | 98.9 | 99.3 97.6 98.5 
Italian, South........... 162 198 360 | 92.6 93.4 93.1 92.6 92.4 92.5 
Pe REA A 135 153 288 99.3 98.7 99.0 | 99.3 98.0 98.6 
= TARO eee 101 99 200 | 97.0 98.0.| 97.5| 97.0 98.0 97.5 
Norweglan............... 30 34 64 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
| Se AN a 632 641 | 1,273 | 98.6 98.3 | 98.4 | 98.1 98.3 98.2 
a AI 58 56 114 | 100.0 98.2 | 99.1 | 100.0 08.2 99.1 
BHutbheunian............--. 148 163 311 99.3 95.1 95.1 99.3 95.1 97.1 
BODL Sia eon or atu 82 95 177 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0| 100.0 
BTE Lezione esos dA 370 351 721 | 98.4 98.0 | 98.2 | 98.4 98.0 98.2 
BIDVODIAD ARA E 52 52 104 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
a i. irocas eoo vina 338 307 705 | 100.0 99.7 | 99.9 | 100.0 99. 7 99. 9 
A IAE DS ix: 86 83 169 | 97.7 100.0 | 98.8 | 97.7 100. 0 98.8 
Foreign-born: 
ERA 240 174 414 96.3 81.6 | 90.1 95.8 81.0 89.6 
Bohemian and Moravian. 611 536 | 1,147 | 98.5 96.1 | 97.4 | 97.5 94.8 96.3 
A ES ONTE 57 29 86 | 84.2 62.1| 76.7| 84.2 62.1 76.7 
BOMBA A 747 9 756 | 74.0 66.7 73.9 73.4 55. 6 73.1 
Canadian, French....... 75 779 | 1,538 | 85.2 87.8 | 86.5] 83.0 85. 4 84.2 
Canadian, Other......... 4 52 56 | (a) 98.1 | 98.2 | (a) 98.1 98.2 
oco AE 1,092 669 | 1,701 | 62.0 56.2 | 59.8 | 61.4 52.8 58.1 
E ARAN 55 7 128 | 98.2 95.9 | 96.9| 98.2 95.9 96.9 
102. AS ONE 2^ ces 20 25 45 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
IU uveta ca dol 162 135 297 98.1 94.8 96.6 | 97.5 93.3 95.6 
DIMMERS. ol eura seid ee 611 509 | 1,120 | 97.1 95.3 | 96.3 | 97.1 95.1 96, 2 
a MAS 157 144 98.1 97.9 | 98.0 | 96.2 95.1 95.7 
a A 108 100 208 94.4 88.0 | 91.3 92.6 87.0 89. 0 
PROMO — 208 175 383 | 91.3 86.9 | 89.3 | 89.9 85.7 88.1 
CU tics ais 1,218 1,007 | 2,225 | 97.4 97.5 | 97.4 96.7 95. 6 96.9 
A A Tod Sar ees 1, 008 221 2 79.8 41.2| 72.8] 79.4 41.2 72.0 
A PREIS IIA 1,127 1,079 | 2,206 | 94.1 79.6 | 87.0 | 92.8 77.6 85.2 
o0 BE S E AA 784 790 | 1,574 | 95.0 92.2| 93.6] 93.5 91.5 92.5 
Italian, North........... 1, 038 747 | 1,785 | 87.3 79.8 | 84.1 | 86.7 79.0 83.4 
Italian, South........... 3, 265 1,922 | 5,187 | 61.9 45.6 | 55.9 | 60.4 44.7 54.5 
eS ee 76 1 77 | 100.0 (a) 100.0 | 100.0 A 100.5 
Lithuanian.............. 1, 635 952 | 2,587 | 70.2 55.8 | 64.9 | 61.2 .8 5.6 
Macedonian............. 21 SEIT 91 | 69.2 ].......... 05.3. || 099.21. AS 122 69.2 
(0505. a aGadcnivieeandes 1, 808 1,169 | 2,977 | 90.2 87.0 | 88.9] 89.5 86.1 88.2 
oe ILS 64 1 67.2 23.7 | 51.0 | 65.6 23.7 50.0 
Norwegian............... 29 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 96. 6 98.3 
xo Avo ee ine t E SEX 3, 876 2, 646 | 6,522 79.0 74.3 71.1 74.4 65.0 70. 6 
Portuguese. ............. 408 833 | 61.8 57.6 | 59.7 | 60.8 56.0 58.3 
Roumanian.............. 159 82 241 | 80.5 64.6 | 75.1 | 79.9 63.4 74.3 
PE ccna o es dena 172 90 262| 71.5 42.2 | 61.5 | 690.8 38.9 59.2 
i O erri erroe 1, 060 821 | 1,881 | 65.8 54.4 | 60.8 | 62.5 50.9 57.5 
AI 195 185 80} 99.5 99.5 | 99.5 | 99.5 98,9 99, 2 
y iouseos Reve aes 208 70 278 | 56.3 E 9| 52.9] 55.3 42.9 52.2 
MORS Eee 1,962 1,478 | 3,440 | 83.9 8.1 | 81.4] 82.3 73.0 78.3 
PIOTORIED.... oor noo rns 229 1 4 92.1 94.3 | 93.1 | 91.3 91.8 91.5 
BERN T Ir T 71 37 108 | 100.0 91.9 | 97.2 | 100.0 91.9 97.2 
a AREE IIN F AS 569 482 | 1,051 | 99.6 99.6 | 99.6 | 99.6 99.4 99.5 
FEE AA A 373 240 613 | 85.8 49.2 | 71.5 | 84.2 45.8 69.2 
o IA oe E AA 443 OF Tees. vi 4.5 B1, 2,053225 4.5 
A ARA E 113 108 221 | 99.1 92.6 | 95.9 | 98.2 95.0 
Grand total............ 34,751 26, 480 161,231 | 83.7 82.0 | 83.0] 82.0 80.9 
Total native-born of foreign 
Mierda 5,703 5,934 [111,637 | 99.1 98.7 | 98.9 | 99.0 98.7 
Total native-born............ 7,935 8,254 |16,189 | 98.4 98.0 | 98.2] 98.2 98.0 
Total foreign-born. .......... 26, 816 18, 226 |45,042 | 79.3 74.8 | 77.51) 77.2 74.8 





a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


Upon reference to the foregoing table, it is at once evident that a 
considerably higher degree of literacy prevails among the native-born 
wage-earners iis among those of foreign birth. Of the total 
number of persons both male and female who were born in this coun- 
try, 98.2 per cent were able to read and 98 per cent able to read 
and write, as contrasted with only 77.5 per cent of persons of for- 
eign birth with ability to read and 74.8 per cent able both to read 
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and to write. About the same proportions of males and females of 
native birth, buta somewhat aaier proportionof foreign-born women 
than of men, were able to read and to read and write. The native- 
born negro shows a higher degree of illiteracy than the wage-earners 
of foreign birth, while the industrial workers native-born of native 
father white show only a very slight advancement in literacy over 
those of native birth but of foreign father. Among the repre- 
sentatives of races of foreign birth, only 62 per cent of the Croa- 
tian males and 56.2 per cent of the females, 79.8 per cent of Greek 
males and 41.2 per cent of the females, 61.9 per cent of the South 
Italian males and 45.6 per cent of the females, 61.8 per cent of the 
Portuguese males and 57.6 per cent of the females, 65.8 per cent of | 
the Ruthenian males and 54.4 per cent of the females, 56.3 per cent 
of the Servian males and 42.9 per cent of the females, and only 4.5 
per cent of the Turkish males, were able to read. 

The following table shows, by years in the United States and race 
of individual, the proportion of foreign-born persons in the house- 
holds studied who were able to read and the proportion able both to 
read and to write: 

TABLE 80.—Per cent of foreign-born persons 10 years of age or over who read and per 
cent who read a — wearin the United tales and race of tndividual. ý 
(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


[By yearsin the United Statesis meant years since first arrival in the United States. This table includes 
only races with 40 or more persons reporting. The total, however, is for all foreign-born.] 


Number | Per cent who read, by years | Per cent who read and write, 





























Mb reporting in United States. by years in United States. 

Race of individual. complete | —————— — ! l — A 
data. Under 5.| 5to9. ¡10 or over.| Under 5.| 5to9. |l0 orover, 
PPP 414 90. 2 84. 4 93.8 90. 2 83.3 93.1 
Bohemian and Moravian....... 1,147 98. 0 99. 4 96. 7 97.5 | 98. 9 95.3 
Ad AR TA 86 77.4 73.1 79.3 77.4 73.1 79.3 

AAA PAP 756 73.5 87.0 (a) 72.7 87.0 (a) 
Canadian, French.............. | 1,538 94.7 90.8 83.5 92. 4 | 90. 8 80. 5 
Canadian, Other........ det oe « 56 (a) 100. 0 98.0 (a) 100. 0 98.0 
IEEE LM AAA 1, 761 56.7 62.9 62. 4 55.8 60. 9 58.9 
AAA PAE ee 128 93.5 100. 0 98. 2 93.5 100. 0 98. 2 
AENA, AA E A 45 (a) 100. 0 100. 0 (a) | 100. 0 100. 0 
IEEE IAE ARA 297 100. 0 100. 0 96. 3 100. 0 100. 0 95.2 
(00 vt AA, PA E 1,120 98. 0 94. 5 96. 0 97. 6 94. 5 96. 0 
EE LU AM PR T 301 100. 0 97. 5 97.9 97.3 97.5 93.8 
IEEE LARA ee peo ¿addon c 208 95. 4 88.0 89. 8 93. 8 84. 0 89. 0 
E lg t c AAA A 383 88. 6 86. 0 92. 4 87.9 85.0 90. 3 
2L UO t PARRA 2, 225 95. 7 96. 8 08. 0 95. 5 95.3 96. 6 
Co sU o EVER OM 1,229 71.6 77.2 78. 4 | 71.2 11.2 78.4 
Co Dey ARA 2, 206 86.5 88. 6 86. 2 84. 6 86. 4 85.1 
a E O ES... 1,574 97. 0 99.2 92.8 | 97. 0 99. 2 91. 6 
Italian, North.................. 1,785 80.9 84.2 87.7 | 80. 4 83.1 87.2 
Italian, South.................. 5, 187 50. 7 61. 6 59.7 | 49. 8 60. 7 57.0 

Japanese........................ | 77 100. 0 100. 0 (a) 100. 0 100. 0 (a) 
IA A RR 2,587 60. 4 63. 7 11.2 47.9 54.1 61.0 
Macedonian....................| 91 69. 7 Og) PAR 69. 7 (0). LATE, 
APR A PPP DO 2, 977 87.5 89. 9 92. 0 86. 9 88.8 91.1 
Me ARES A A 102 44.4 59. 1 49.3 44. 4 59. 1 47.9 
ua E A O A 58 100. 0 (a) 100. 0 100. 0 (a) 97.9 
MEL CUR PAT AO e 6, 522 74.7 11.4 80. 2 68.8 70.5 73.2 
Portuguese. ...................- 833 88.7 | 59.0 60. 8 58.2 57. 6 59. 0 
Roumanian..................... 241 7 TOQ«TIl...- | 76.8 e A 20125. 
A E tele tee. 262 57.3 61.4 76.2 57.3 57.1 69. 0 
| 0 5077 AI OPERIS SO 1,881 57.8 64.2 61.5 | 56. 0 61.7 55.6 
oo as > AAA eae aaa 80 100. 0 100. 0 99.2 100. 0 100. 0 98.8 

DENN LL See se 278 53.6 50. 0 (a) 52.7 50. 0 (a) 
oo Daey daras San. -- 3, 440 82. 7 84. 1 78.4 80.0 82. 4 73.9 
Slovenian............... CA A 423 88.7 93.3 95. 5 88.7 91.3 93.2 
AA AAA 108 96. 3 100. 0 96. 3 96. 3 100. 0 96.3 
9mm PA m M 1,051 98. 5 100. 0 99. 6 98. 5 100. 0 99. 5 
MEM i A 613 69. 5 71.2 11.8 67.1 68.9 75. 9 
NEN AAA ER AAA oo. 443 4.4 Tel Betten etwas 4.4 Hb labia. 
A Iouh ea ck oc coeurs 221 96. 0 | 100. 0 | 95. 6 96. 0 100. 0 94.5 
0000 AAA AAA 45, 042 71.0 | 77.3 84.5 | 68. 6 74.4 81.5 








a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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À comparison of the totals in each period of residence shows a 
considerable degree of advancement in ability to read and to read 
and write corresponding to length of residence in the United States. 
Of those who had been in this country under five years, 71 per cent 
could read and 68.6 per cent could read and write, as compared with 
71.3 per cent with ability to read and 74.4 per cent with ability to read 
and write of those with & residence of five to nine years, and 84.5 
per cent who could read and 81.5 per cent who could both read and 
write of those who had been in the United States ten years or longer. 

The table which immediately follows affords a comparison of the 
present degree of literacy among immigrants according to their age 
at the time of arrival in this country. It shows, by age at time of 
coming to the United States and race of individual, the per cent of 
foreign-born persons 10 years of age or over able to read and the 
per cent able both to read and to write: 


TABLE 81.—Per cent of foreign-born persons 10 years of age or over who read and per 
cent who read and write, by age at time of coming to the United States and race of 
individual. 

f (STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 

[This table includes only races with 40 or more — reporting. The total, however, is for ail foreign- 

rm. 


Per cent who ren, | Per nt wto mad qna 
age at time of com- v ag 
— ing to United States. of coming to United 


— reporting S 3 
Race of individual. complete tates 
data. 
Under 14. | 14 or over. | Under 14. | 14 or over. 

Armenlan. o ia 414 98. 6 88.2 98. 6 87.6 
Bohemian and Moravian...... tifa ane ded 1,147 98.3 97.1 97.9 95.7 
A — 86 92.3 74.0 92.3 74.0 
Bulgarian. it aa ey rar e eis 56 (s) 73.9 (a) 73.1 
Canadian, French......................... 1,538 93.2 82.1 92.1 18.9 
Canadian, Other........................... 100.0 96.9 100.0 96. 9 
Croutiun.................................. 1,761 83.3 58. 1 80.0 56. 5 
A A AS Uv trud 128 94.1 97.9 94.1 97.9 
Di oa 45 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Dutenh..................................... 297 98. 3 95.5 97.5 94.3 
A A A ETC IS t Rae 1,120 98.4 95.4 98.4 95.8 
Finnish. ug box 98.1 98.1 98. 1 95.2 
O A O pex: do ev dens 208 89.8 91.8 89.8 89.9 
Fronch. ................................... 383 98.8 86.7 97.6 85.3 
E A 2,225 98.9 97.0 97.5 95.8 
lod denis cacti D M 1,229 87.7 72.1 87.7 71.8 
HeDfew. goes cheese A 2,206 95.5 84.4 95.3 82.2 
I E a a ES E 1,574 97.5 92. 4 97.0 91.2 
Italian, North. ............................ 1,785 95.1 82.2 94.7 81.5 
Italian, South............................. 5,187 77.7 51.7 76.7 50.4 
Japanese...................eeee.s. io ot ede Il 100.0 |............ 100. 0 
Lithuanian. ................ ld ias 2,587 85.7 62.9 83.5 51.2 
Macedonian................-- cec n 0l esse seks — 69.2 | zu res 00.2 
Magvar.................................... 2,977 a3. 4 88.4 92.8 87.6 
Mexican MORENO e ANE G UNEEN 48.0 51.9 44.0 51.9 
Norweglan....................eeee ee eene 100.0 100.0 100.0 97.9 
O 6,522 92.8 15.1 90. 9 68.0 
Portuguese. ............................. 86. 3 50.2 84.9 48.9 
oumanian.... o ew hex e usce 241 100.0 74.5 100.0 73.6 
ECE i o Pole Cen 94.7 58.8 94.7 56.4 
Ruthenian..................... eee ee .... 1,881 RO. 5 58.8 79.3 55.2 
ng A EET 99.2 99.6 98. 4 99.6 
Bervian....................... ............. 278 83.3 52.2 83.3 51.5 
Bl VA 2300506 ta 3, 440 89.6 80.2 88.5 76.8 
Slovenia ee Rex dev 89. 5 93.5 89.5 91.7 
A sh ge eas eee ius 108 100.0 96.3 100. 0 96.3 
Bwedish................... ... ............. 1,051 98. 6 99.8 98. 6 99. 7 
BYTIAN uou — 613 80.9 69.3 76.5 67.5 
A 443 (a) 4.5 (a) 4.5 
Wels oa to ee a 221 100.0 93.5 100. 0 92.0 
Toal ee oe a oex | 45,042 91.7 74.9 90.7 71.8 


a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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A study of the foregoing table, which reveals returns from 45,042 
foreign-born persons who were 10 years of age or over, shows a 
higher degree of literacy at the present time among those who were 
under 14 years of age when they arrived in the United States than 
among those who were 14 years of age or older. Of those who were 
less than 14 years old when they came to this country, 91.7 per cent 
can now a and 90.7 per cent can now both read and write. On 
the other hand, of those who were 14 or over 14 years of age, only 
74.9 per cent can read and 71.8 per cent both read and write at 
the present time. The Cuban, Flemish, Mexican, Scotch, Slovenian, 
and Swedish races show a greater proportion among those 14 years 
of age or over than of those under 14 at time of arrival who can read 
orread and write, but in the case of these races the difference between 
the two age POA is very small. The Danes alone are all, without 
regard to age, able to read and to write. 


CONJUGAL CONDITION. 


The following table shows, by sex and general nativity and race, 
the per cent of employees studied, 20 years of age or over, who were 
in each conjugal condition. The table is based on information 
secured for 419,347 wage-earners and includes only races with 80 
or more persons reporting. 


TABLE 82.—Per cent of employees 20 years of age or over in each conjugal condition, by 
sex and general nativity and race. 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
[This table includes only races with 80 or more persons reporting. The totals, however, are for all races. 





MALE. 
Number Per cent who are— 
General nativity and race. complete 
data Single Married. | Widowed. 
Native-born of native father: 
po mr redis osast etr ia aa i 68.374 29.3 67.3 3.4 
DTO ed eset ie 19,115 33.6 60.7 5.7 
AO Dorn of foreign father, by country of birth of 
ather: 
Austris-Hungary......................... ee nor 1,185 59.4 39.8 .8 
AEZQNS. A O A M Seabee dads. pud 44 45.5 54.5 .0 
(o ULP TM a 3,234 38. 2 58.9 2.9 
CUBS ei Lucem 1 51.2 48.1 .8 
DGD ATK uoo re id 140 56.4 41.4 2.1 
England. eds A Mp SEWEE eee 5,678 35.9 61.2 2.9 
A "c 31.7 64.6 3.7 
A AA ee eot e rk ROT hh re dea ER 14,170 37.5 60.1 2.4 
Ireland. A eR ONE eee BEEF ded WES 11,871 42.8 52.8 4.4 
A O A e NS aes 67.4 31.8 .8 
Ne A 421 42.0 54.4 3.6 
NOW 176 50. 6 48.9 .6 
pror WM TEETH 655 61.1 38.6 .3 
O cie oss 1,826 39.4 57.8 2.8 
Svedo. LL ceci oaa nq RR bees is a E a a 802 60.7 38.0 1.2 
8witzerland.........................-ceeeesee eee 282 39.4 55.0 5.7 
O rM 1,187 31.9 66.0 2.0 
Foreign-born, by race 
i n P A 6666 637 40.5 57.5 2.0 
Bohemian and Moravian........................... 3,657 22.8 75.2 2.0 
Diog o MEC -————e 30.3 67.9 1.8 
C n, Frenehli.. locos 8,151 23.2 72.0 4.8 
Canadian, OtheT..........oooooooooocncrconcrmsos»o.. 1,656 22.8 72.5 4.6 
ol e ere 9,051 42.4 56.4 1.2 
Cub. iu oorr did 2, 751 29.8 05.6 4.5 
A ets ud EP IP ue RE and xat noie 576 22.0 72.0 5.9 
Düteh i ooverese O Me d dae , 386 23.3 72.7 4.0 
ALO A AN nes 12, 578 20.8 74.2 4.9 
O j 43.1 55.6 1.4 
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TABLE 82.—Per cent of employees 20 years of age or over in each conjugal condition, by 
sex and general nativity and race—Continued. 


MALE—Continued. 






Number Per cent who are— 














General nativity and race. 
Widowed 
Fore — by race—Continued. 
O esae 24.4 71.8 3.8 
Frost. as die in Sia el aaa ME EE as A A 22.8 73.7 3.4 
A REC EE SR ER S KR RN ER SA 16.9 | 78.9 4.2 
O A 62.4 36.9 .1 
Hebrew, Russian...........................- eese 31.3 68.1 .6 
Hebrew, Other..........-coee eee eene hen one ha 27.7 70.6 1.7 
Herzegovinian................................ es 71.6 22.4 0 
Irish. oe nuebv passae ius 26.5 65.5 8.1 
Italian, NOD ci 41.4 57.3 1.3 
Italian, SOU Msi na 38.9 59.9 1.2 
Itallan "(not sSpocified).............................. 45. 3 53.9 .8 
Japaneso.................... .... ................... 73.0 25.2 1.8 
bfthuanian.. isa diras 55. 2 43.9 .9 
Macodonlali...«i eser y a ehe RENADE d n nnd wann at 39.3 60.5 .2 
E A A e La Ice I ERN 27.9 70.8 1.2 
A am iRA i 4 Ms 2d 
ontenegrin aem a amans an eda M e A a ENS owe a MA E . . el, 
porre TTE MON 31.3 04.6 4.1 
Posh... deae icine 3 os excu exQUuESE E QuxbEE send Ed A os 34.4 04.6 1.0 
POPU EL 31.9 66.4 1.7 
ees GeE ASLO Rea 45.2 53.7 1.1 
Tx |"———— — Án € 39.2 60.0 .8 
Ruthenian................ .. ....................... 34.4 64.9 .7 
O cit dv e Senna obe aa Ra ET 22.7 71.7 5.6 
Bootcli-Irlsh. oss dad ci ux eee oe Cen ae 25.7 72.4 1.9 
A datos 47.2 51.4 1.4 
iiit A A A ua couch sense nh ewes 23.3 75.8 .9 
BIO: C CE 40.3 58.8 .9 
Bpanls o cscuceksnkuxv cs oa 46.4 48. 6 5.0 
O EA 29.4 66.6 4:0 
pyrian ee tl E (€ 54.5 43.7 1.8 
MASE ri outers E E E NOS 52.3 46.7 1.0 
pi eec 18.2 75.9 6.0 
Grand total soos a 32.7 .5 2.8 
 _ _ _ _ _  _m——_— 
Total native-born of foreign father...................... 40.5 .5 3.0 
Total native-borD.............o.oooooooooccocorononommo.. 3.6 .8 3.6 
Total foreign-born...............................eeeeee 32.2 .5 2.3 
FEMALE 
Native-born of native father: | 
o ARE AA A > a 10, 590 60. 2 28.0 11.8 
PME. O O AR SA SI A O MÀ | 2,329 34.3 44. 6 21.2 
Native-born of foreign father, by country of birth of 
father: 
Soto alios a A 440 84. 9 10. 5 4.7 
A AS A O O 24s 59 64. 4 30.5 5.1 
A A A eae — 2, 242 61.7 33.7 4.6 
CE IA dV VS us be» auod 2 (a) (a) (a) 
O — 29 79.3 17.2 3.4 
O A O O RÀ 1,570 66. 0 26. 5 7.5 
France..... ATTE POR A PEA caved 119 63.9 24. 4 11.8 
GUI, ERA te db np u$ A 2,949 77.9 14.5 7.6 
Sa See E wun 6, 446 78. 4 14.9 6.7 
MERI, A EN IA — 105 67.6 27.6 4.8 
NADAN i.e evo qu e hast» 4 > ED NC 107 82. 2 13.1 4.7 
POOR APA IRE Y CLA A A 23 60. 9 17.4 21.7 
Cho RRA REPERI ER AS TAS 195 80.7 11.3 2.1 
A TI E AE AAA 374 70.9 21.1 8.0 
A AAA IRA E Ra 50 80. 0 18.0 2.0 
aa AMA AAA ARAN * 79 73. 4 15.2 11.4 
o ALAS PET A ALA A 104 86. 5 7.7 5.8 
Foreign-born, by race: 
NM quererte deis E bale s sue PS A 13 7.7 84.6 7.7 
Bohemian and Moravian........................... 368 56. 3 32.9 10.9 
ANN D APN ree shee! 4 (a) (a) (a) 
A READ A AAA | 6, 327 50. 6 42. 6 6.8 
Canadian, Other..... bonu PAPER Vb thet «Us. 5o + E A | 656 51.5 34.1 14.3 


a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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TABLE 82.—Per cent of employees 20 years of age or over in each conjugal condition, by 
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sex and general nativity and race—Continued. 





FEMALE—Continued. 
Number Per cent who are— 
reporting 
General nativity and race. complete 
data. | Single. Married. | Widowed. 
Foreign-born, by race—Continued. 
e VAL V dcn T 134 35.1 01.9 3.0 
Eöüßß6 376 29.3 47.9 22.9 
Danish..................... wu p qaem dud e Lc ce 56 37.5 39.3 23.2 
MOC A A E AS 149 56. 4 40. 3 3.4 
English. XE 3,171 43.1 47.6 9.4 
A AA O A E 263 54. 8 41.8 3.4 
Flemish 6 NE 36 2.8 97.2 .0 
y AAA A aA RA REM 343 20.1 74.1 5.8 
P EE A SA 1, 480 41.1 46.0 12.8 
(elo A pcc O ON. 346 56. 9 39.9 3.2 
Hebrew, RussiaD.............ooooooocoocmrommmo... 614 84.9 9.9 5.2 
Hebrew, 011. MA ee VE EE RMORO EE 181 19.0 7.2 13.8 
Irish... rx exe seva ens E IA 3,780 58.8 27.4 13. 8 
Italian, North... oi eoees ee v RI RTT Tx woes cess 1,211 35.9 59.5 4.5 
Tolan A dj A IA IN 3008 i ee ^ 2 5.9 
talian (not specified). ............................. a a ‘a 
Lithuanian......... cum PK 876 73.7 23.3 3.0 
"op 418 26.8 68.2 5.0 
MOeXICEI ic PEARCE QR REGE NT dE 1 (a) (a) (a) 
Norweglan................... ...................... 16 60.9 21.7 17.4 
Fair Me TL 5,038 53.8 41.8 4.5 
qois ol OMM MCN 1,757 43. 4 51.7 4.8 
REED UE OMBRE ——— 106 21.4 68.9 8.8 
A A cou LE gu 518 67.6 27.0 5.4 
RutheDnlaD. ae oxi ea AET aie 24 54.2 33. 3 12.5 
EI veu Rusa WE E a 640 59.2 29.2 11.6 
BootehsIrish...i..l due ane asa 5 60.0 40.0 .0 
EVA uo nos 17 5.9 94.1 .0 
BIOVRE. V o eeu o ou A E EAN 234 39.3 52.6 8.1 
Blovenilin.... celo oce A ROLLE QCSYE 119 40.3 55.5 4.2 
A EM RUNE 95 40.0 48.4 11.6 
Bwedish...... eee o oss mee rk E Dswrawesskebawe s 139 60.4 22.3 17.3 
— — — (eme le q 326 38.3 49. 7 12.0 
pon A pc EN 4 (a) (a) (a) 
O A A UID eS MEE 53 79.2 7.5 13.2 
Grand total...................................... | 60, 665 56.7 34.6 
Total native-born of foreign father...................... | — 14,902 74.3 19.1 6.6 
Total native-born.................- esses eene enn | — 27,881 65. 6 24.6 9.8 
Total foreign-born 9ee*9000099029299000900092209909299929922* | 32, 784 49. 1 43. 0 7. 9 
TOTAL 
Native-born of native father: | 
eekebotowesebdecod 78, 964 33. 5 | 62. 0 4.5 
ARANA A A AA gd eade i | 21,444 33. 7 58. 9 7. 4 
Native-born of foreign father, by country of birth of 
father: 
MEE ML uci tess e RES Rae e UnAae | 1,634 66. 4 31,8 1.8 
MEDULLAM Ussuabesduedboesnadépéckeosaat 103 56. 3 40. 8 | 2.9 
TAI A A e | 5,476 47. 8 48. 6 3.6 
AAA CAR AA eee 131 51.1 4& 1 .8 
2  L - US TIAS E ARS 169 60. 4 37.3 2.4 
A AAA A Y T E 7,248 42. 4 53. 7 3. 9 
EE UM OU AAA A 765 36. 7 58.3 5.0 
AA A AT esas ccndasccoeses 17,119 44. 5 52. 2 3.3 
AAA AA ones 18,317 55.3 39. 5 5.2 
MEME D 347 67. 4 30. 5 2.0 
27 0 7 72 Roa CARA A A 528 50. 2 46. 0 3.8 
AA AR ————— 199 51 8 45.2 3.0 
EE UL TRA A baacwan 850 | 56. 9 32. 4 av 
MENT AIRE PAR 2,200 | 44, 8 5L 5 3.7 
DEM M AZ ARA O 852 61. 9 36. 9 1.3 
AAA AA O, 361 46. 8 46. 3 6.9 
A REX IA AAA web eowces | 1,291 36. 3 61. 3 2.3 
Foreign-born, by race: | 
EN Ui iUEuEAGSéaswatédéccsedeco»bvroce | 650 39. 8 58, 0 2.2 
Bohemian and Moravian...........................| 4,025 25. 8 71.3 2.8 
DIA Jiabed»qesuaedesecteose a e dood de 804 30. 3 67. 8 | 1. 9 











a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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TABLE 82.—Per cent of employees 20 years of age or over in each conjugal condition, by 
sex and general nativity and race—Continued. 












TOTAL—Continued. 
Number Per cent who are— 
reporting | —  . .. .. — 
General nativity and race. complete 
data. Single. Married. | Widowed. 

Foreign-born, by race—Continued. 
Canadian, French. ice ow en bes a E nis 14,478 35.2 59. 1 5.7 
Canadian, Other .......oooocoooomoonconcarcrnanno.. 2,312 31. 0 61. 6 7.4 
Croatilah A O dM Ere 9, 185 42.3 56. 5 12 
CU a 3,127 29.7 63. 5 G 7 
Di ds 632 23. 4 69. 1 7.4 
Dich. 22 ote 1,535 26. 5 69. 5 4.0 
ludi. sce ee aera noes TEES 15, 749 25. 3 68.9 58 
Finnish 3,790 43.9 54.6 L5 
A usce e A A 167 19.8 77.2 30 
A 2, 004 22.4 73. 8 3.8 
OLA iaa ANUS mE S e eR 19, 597 1& 7 70. 4 4.8 
iru] dC PRIME FCR E 4,901 62. 0 37.1 .9 
Hebrew, Russian... 00.0.0... eee cece cece eee eee 3,947 39. 7 59. 0 L3 
Hebrew, OE hab iocur ERR 1,452 34.1 62 7 3.2 
Herzegovinian. lao 174 77.6 22.4 .0 
Irish oo A Vrai une dace es 14,973 94. 7 55.8 9.5 
Italian; Norton ardid STORM px 13, 238 40. 9 57. 5 16 
TEAM SOM e a de tus 16,510 37.7 60. 4 19 
Italian (not specified).............................. 130 44. 6 54.6 .8 
JUANES Oy. 05 duse ius des ec crus ersa ud. E ICE DUET 163 73. 0 25.2 18 
Lithinariati sio iara dose ex e erecs to 9,835 56.8 42.1 1.0 
MüccdOllBD i owe er se RE HERE E REED Buda dcc e ees 512 39. 3 60. 5 .2 
phi NCMO teal ar aurea 11,245 27.9 70. 7 L4 
Mexicano. loo cis atea yea oda 194 52.1 42. 8 5.2 
MOnten@OTin |. com dicen creare nx RE ES ROTEN 234 62.0 36. 3 L7 
INOLWOPISI roda gee 710 33.2 61.8 4.9 
AA A A O N E 43, 130 36. 7 62 0 1.4 
POrLtügilesd: c.c eee oec escorts ois pese EE ES 4,722 36. 2 60. 9 29 
FtOUImaBiB8li o ..r occ eserDg tie te cha ade Stee See 1,795 44.1 54.6 L3 
RUSS 777777777 6,621 4L4 57.4 12 
Ruthenian A A DOREM OE. wees 727 35. 1 63 8 11 
E A A A 3,709 29.0 64. 4 66 
Scotch Iris... aerae teme a .............. 110 27.3 70. 9 18 
Servia A 1,549 46. 7 518 L4 
Sci dc e o das 23, 186 23.4 75. 6 1.0 
BIOVEnIalbc e ueni RARE Hb RE dn DES 4,572 40. 3 58. 7 10 
o A ek vk xe POE LEURS sees 1,765 46. 1 48. 6 53 
O A EE os d : 30. 2 65. 4 4.4 
So A A tes dece iov cS 1,150 49. 9 45.4 47 
MUP RIS soe cae ad Sie we oe a epe l 51.9 47.1 L0 
WV GIS isco enciende ia 1,744 20. 0 73.8 6.2 
Grand total... 21 ode pe ep ere DEC cote: 419, 347 36. 2 60. 2 37 
Total native-born of foreign father...................... 57,916 49. 3 46. 8 39 
Total nativeborn. ideas 158, 332 39. 3 56.0 4.7 
Total Torelgn-DOEthli. ass di O AOS 261,015 34. 3 62. 7 30 


The table next presented sets forth the conjugal condition of the 
419,347 employees for whom information was secured, by sex, age 
groups, and general nativity and race. Only races which have 200 
or more persons reporting are included in the table, but the totals 
are the same as for the table preceding. 


TABLE 83.—Per cent of employees in each conjugal condition, by sex, age groups, and general nativity and race. 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
[This table includes only races with 200 or more persons reporting. The totals, however, are for all races.) 
MALE. 


20 years of age or over. 


30 to 44 years of age. 45 years of age or over. 


20 to 29 years of age. 
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TABLE 83.— Per cent of employees in each conjugal condition, by sex, age groups, and general nativity and race—Continued. 


MALE-—Continued. 


30 to 44 years of age. 45 years of age or over. 20 years of age or over. 


20 to 29 years of age. 
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Macedonian....... 5768.4 31.6 .0 — 27 3.7 96.31 .0| 2 (a)| (a) '(a)|  8646.553.5 .0 
Magyar........... 1,14427.3 72.5| .3 1,133 6.0 91.9 2.1| 262 1.1, $8.2 10.7, 2,539 15. 1/82.7. 2.2 
Mexican.......... .0 60.0, .0 4513.3 86.7) .0| 19 5.3 73.7 21. 1| 89 19. 176.4 4.5 
Polish............. 2,869 30.8 69.0. .1 2,328 6.5 92.7| .8| 575 1.9 90.6 7.5 5,77218.1|80. 7. 1.1 
Portuguese. ....... 250 26.7, 73.2 1.1, 200 3.8 94.2 1.9| 107, .0 87.912.1 647 12. 7/84.1 3.2 
Roumanian....... 11424.6 75.4 .0 89 4.5 89.9, 5.6 12, .0100.0| .0 21514.9/82.8 2.3 
ussian........... 13225.0 70.5 1.5 9611.5 N&.5. .0 14 .0, 92.9 7.1 24219.8j75.9. 1.2 
Ruthenian........ 81523.2 70.4 .4 651 6.0 90.5 3.5] 126 3.2 85.711.1' 1,59217.7/79.8 2.5 
Scotch............ 108 56.5 42.6, .9| 10711.2 88.8| .0| 122 1.6 91.0 7.4, 33722.3/74.8 3.0 
Bervian........... 160 40.6 58.8; .0| $2 6.1 91.5 2.4| 12 .0,91.7 8.3  25427.6 70.9 1.6 
Slovak............ 1,2965 15.6 84.3) .2 1,449 1.9 96.7| 1.4] 348 2.3 88.8 8.9 3,083 7.7/90.6. 1.7 
Slovenian......... 183: 8.7 91.3 .0 171 1.2 98.2 .6| 34 .0 97.1 2.9, 388 4.6/94.8, .5 
Swedish........... 178 36.5 62.9 .6 472 5.5 93.0 1.5) 373 :3 93.0. 6.7; 1,023 9.0/87.8: 3.2 
Byrian............ 20140.2 50.0  .8| 149 8.7, 81.9; 9.4 58 1.7, 67.231.0, 468 25. 4167.3, 7.3 
Turkish........... 283 79.9 20.11 .0| 11513.0 85.2| 1.7 7 (a) | (a) |(2)| 405 50. 5140.0, .5 
Welsh............. 3253.1 43.8 3.1 63 4.8 88.9 6.3) 110 .9| 92.7) 6.4, —— 5.9 
Grand total.....20,0037.5 62.0, .518,641 7.0 1.7 86.511. 8 46, 257,19. 4/77.8 2.8 
Total native-born of | | | | | 
foreign father........ 2,90306.1, 33.0! .9 1,08015. 681/44. 7/53. 2) 2.1 
Total native-born..... 3,445 56.2 42.9 .8 2,35211. 892 32. 2.9 
Total foreign-born... [16,649 33. 6 66.0 - 416, 289 365 17. 28 





| 


a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 





Upon reference to the totals in the preceding table it is seen that 
a larger proportion of foreign-born than of native-born persons within 
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the age period 20 to 29 years were married. The difference between 
the two nativity groups decreases in the next age classification, 30 
to 44 years, and among those 45 years of age or over about the same 

roportions of native-born and foreign-born persons were married. 

f the total number 20 years of age or over, only 17.1 per cent 
of the persons of foreign birth were unmarried, as contrasted with 
32.4 per cent of those of native birth. "The same general tendencies 
are exhibited by the totals for males and females as are shown b 
the grand totals. As a general rule, among the races of recent immi- 
gration from southern and eastern Europe a larger proportion of 
unmarried males are found than among the races from Great Britain 
and northern Europe, while in the case of the females this situation 
is reversed, there being a larger percentage of unmarried women 
among races of past swan Maye than among those of recent years. 
This situation is probably due to the fact that most of the 
women in the households the heads of which were recent immigrants 
either were married before their husbands came to the United States or. 
were sent for by present husbands who married them immediately 
upon their arrival in this country. 

The following table shows the percentage of foreign-born husbands 
who report wife in the United States and the percentage who report 
wife abroad, by race of husband: 


TABLE 85.— Per cent of — husbands who report wife in the United States and 
per cent who report wife abroad, by race of husband. 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
[This table includes only races with 40 or more EAT reporting. The total, however, is for all foreign- 
rn. 


P n n 
Number er cent reporting wife— 
reporting 
Race of husband. complete | in Gaia 
. data. States Abroad. 

PINOT ON A oen Lux a ie AIO ARDOR ER AD GC OR ACA oM 362 49.2 50.8 
Bohemian and Moravían..............................eeeeeeer eene 2,644 91.9 8.1 
UlPBFAD. cosas e E i ee e E E O ANa arita 10.0 90.0 
ian; a. p consorcio E aw EEEE eee 5,707 98.5 1.5 
AO A eso xr CES ex eines gae ERO RATES 1,172 98. 9 1.1 
MOE oo cei pel eaa qe pisi aio a ba ique bacs aO eu RE Ao ere ENS 4,922 40.7 59.3 
CODED ena a a ds dd 1, 802 96. 6 3.4 
A 411 96.8 3.2 
UCD lt A a ira rodada 977 96. 2 3.8 
¡AT A A T 9,020 96. 6 3.4 
Finnish ecc 1,937 82.4 17.6 
| dr We OC" 84 88.1 11.9 
ON as reuse cr HP erc 1, 230 94. 7 5.3 
Germa Pep 14, 203 95. 7 4.3 
I) An" ETT DENEN 1, 624 25.3 74.7 
Hebrew, Russian... ... 0.2.0.0. ence ... .................... 2,139 87.5 12.5 
Hebrew, Other........... .... ....... ... .... ... ..................... 849 90.7 9.3 
S UNA USA UA SG NEU d E a NC 7 7,127 98.8 1.2 
Italian, Norte A ....... ....... . ...................... 6, 680 68. 4 31.6 
Italan; BOUUD a 6 7,985 63. 1 36. 9 
Italian (not specified)................................LuleelleeeeeA 66 66.7 33.3 
LIDAD A dece o eie eo Da es o TAN 3, 840 76.7 23.3 
Macedonlali. 442i paio EE Y A DEN Ux ............. 285 3.5 96.5 
Magyar TAI vt 7,448 56.7 43.3 
73 86.3 13.7 
Montenegrin. c.i oi tere E eM dr deos oa 84 23.8 76.2 
Norwegian. cena calas Ced cada 423 91.0 9.0 
A care ae oes oa REX Dex d true ea raa eae 24,013 71.0 23.0 
köctüugnneee E a a ae 1,902 84.1 15.9 
Roõümanlan. laa 848 26.1 73.9 
O A A due ead REN e Ln aude verses 3,555 54.5 45.5 
RULETA a ad px 448 55. 6 4.4 
O 2,131 96. 8 3.2 
BScoteh- A A A OS Sines IR EE ai dtum 07 97.0 3.0 
ee 772 35.5 04.5 
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TABLE 85.—Per cent of foreign-born husbands who report wife in the United States and 
per cent who report wife abroad, by race of husband—Continued. 


reporting |——— — — 

Race of husband. complete | In United ioma 

data. States. : 
A O EDD CES d deque. 17, 65.8 34.2 
in Ci pid 2,572 66.3 33. 7 
¡E ERN UNT 96.4 3.6 
WediSlh.o onse: 592 ico 9, 430 97.1 2.9 
¡A mS QNA MED Pondus aids 357 65.0 35.0 
TY KASD 5 od wie ss eRede A A. MedI I DC e E 128 16.4 83.6 
c MMC TT" EN 1, 248 98. 6 1.4 
Austrian (race not specifled)........o..o.ooooooncrrocorrrrrornnocanos 1, 095 73.0 27.0 
Belgian (race not specified) .......... 2.2 ee cee eee ee eee ee ee cee eee 755 92.2 7.8 
Swiss (race not specifled).......................LLlulll llle... 250 98. 8 1.2 
A eet 145, 354 77.3 22.7 


The preceding table illustrates in a striking way the transitory 
character of the recent immigrant labor supply. Upon referring to 
the totals it is seen that 22.7 per cent, or almost one-fourth, of the 
wage-earners of foreign birth who were married were unaccompanied 
by their wives. The real significance of the situation, however, does 
not manifest itself until the statistics relative to the recent and older 
immigrants are compared. The comparative showing made by the 
principal races of theold immigration and of the new is set forth below: 


TABLE 86.—Old and new immigration compared with respect to foreign-born husbands 
reporting wife abroad, by race. 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 


Per cent Per cent 
reporting re ng 
Old immigration. P ifo New immigration. Fife 

abroad. abroad. 
Canadian, French........................ 1.5 | Bulgaria... rr Rea 90. 0 
Dütch. cee do ada ie roa 3.8 || CroatiaDM.....oo....o...... EEA E R 59.3 
English tato eene de SE A EEES 74.7 
agii A weds Senha eee 4.3 || Hebrew, Russian........................ 12.5 
lio Pa 1.2 || Italian, North. sce. .. . .. .. . rada 31.6 
Bcotoll. iiec loe RU eoT IX Seri RES 3.2 || Italian, 8o0tb....- loose mo zr 36.9 
Bedia li 2.9 || Lithuania... cour 23.3 
Well. peace a cedes 1.414 Magy alos ios ode aeo eke E 43.3 
Polsha IR A usd peut 23.0 
kortüßgeee as 15.9 
Roumaníian......................... eee. 73.9 
ÜsslBll. 2s cet UP 3a Su aera ERU 45.5 
o A A 64.5 
IOV OK. occafu. Soe heals secs or 34. 2 
BloveninD.. 5 Se oe oo che ews obese x 33.7 


A glance at the foregoing comparison shows that no race of old 
immigration from Great Britain or northern Europe has as many as 
5 per cent of its married wage-earners unaccompanied by their wives, 
while of the recent immigrants from southern and eastern Europe 
only four races show as much as 75 per cent of the married males 
with their wives in the United States. Asa matter of fact, in the case 
of the principal races the proportions of married male wage-earners 
who have their wives wit them are very much lower. he most 
unfavorable showing is made by the Bulgarians, with only 10 per 
cent of the married males with their wives in this country. More- 
over, only 25.3 per cent of the Greeks, 26.1 per cent of the Rouma- 
nians, 35.5 per cent of the Servians, 40.7 per cent of the Croatians, and 
slightly more than one-half of the Russians and Magyars, have their 
wives with them in the United States. 
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The table below shows, by race, sex, and years in the United States, 


the visits abroad made by foreign-born wage-earners. 
based on information secured for 240,368 employees: 


The table is 


TABLE 87.— Visits abroad made by foreign-born employees, by sex, years in the United 
States, and race. 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 


[By years in the United States is meant years since first arrival in the United States. This table includes 
only races with 200 or more persons reporting. The total, however, is for all foreign-born.] 














MALE. 
Per cent reporting 1 or more 
Number in United States— visits, by years in United 
States. 
Race. 
Under | 5to9 |10 years Under | 5to9 |10 years 

5 years.| years. | or over. Total. 5 years.| years. | or over. Total. 
A AA Ure aM e RES 244 132 172 548 3.3 9.8 10. 5 7.1 
Boreman and Moravian............. * 729 | 1,534 | 3,209 3.6 rs 6 ie 3 eS 

————— ee ee 53 l 807 5.9 8.9 9.0 . 
Canadian, French.................... 1,075 | 1,000 | 6,283 | 8.363 | 31.4] 53.3| 578 53.9 
Canadian, Other..................... 165 | 1,161 | 1,463 43.8 58.2 59.3 57.8 
Croatian. 6 0 os voc dale eren Rn Eu OR od 4,143 | 2,015 771 6, 929 8.7 20.0 24.9 13.8 
CUDDY good elves 1,180 973 780 | 2,933 32.6 67.8 67.7 53.6 
pane ———— ———— ie 385 i — H 0 20.0 19.7 17. 3 

o A A O eee yous 197 56 804 , 157 .6 15.4 8.7 9. 
English once vultur rebos 2,204 1,273 | 7,887 | 11,364 9.8 32.2 32.2 27.8 
J... Sees es LLL 1,565 | 1,055 772 | 3,392 8.8 21.4 16.1 14.4 
Ec EE 133 | vist nas co ii| Bi| i| di 

ermal., usce ee Ene ,994 ; ,307 ,932 È ; ; : 
(jl. dec CR 4,015 706 198 | 4,919 6. 4 16.9 35.9 9.0 
Hebrew, Russian..................... ,243 928 866 | 3,037 2.4 4.6 4.5 3.7 
Hebrew, Other....................... 279 321 540 i 1 2s = 7 ed oe 

909 844 | 8.068 ,8 4. .4 ; ; 
Italian, North........................ 4,792 | 3,716 | 2,546 | 11,054 | 11.0 26.3 35.5 21.8 
¡DO os ck erie eR eH Eu 7,032 | 4,188 | 2,346 | 13,566 11.1 20.8 28. 7 19.0 
Hua "— — ON 3, ctl — 1,873 E ee ( 5 4 9.6 2 

OMAN oca eR 620) n la 26 . B). Duos eda : 
Magyar 4,449 | 2, ot l, a 8, oe 11. E (a) 8 ps 9 at : 

ODteneprin. ioo so eso ook nens ; a a ; 
Norwevian coi 124 118 364 606 4.8 18. 6 22.3 18.0 
TOUS emm EERE ea 15,629 | 9,651 | 8,498 | 33,77 5.6 11.2 10.3 8.4 
Portuguese......ooooooooconcocoommmo.. 1.353 | 1,051 833 | 3.237 5.8 18.6 36.5 17.9 
Itoumanj]an oic e ds rl 1,360 170 21 1,551 9. 4 22.4 14.3 10. 9 
Büsiaäasss 3,516 | 1,274 779 | 5,509 6.1 13.7 12.3 8.7 
Ruthenian .......... ................. 329 152 99 $80 9.1 23.0 28.3 16.0 
EH. undc 0 247 | 1,960 | 2, d a iT 30.9 28.1 
EVITA PERLE 7 324 81 1,2 5. 15. 25.9 9.4 
BlOVE MA AA vee caeess 7,198 | 5,776 | 4,973 | 17,947 12.7 24.4 26.8 20.4 
oe eae eee | tov nee Cu 1, sl 1,331 Ar 3 F 4 s D : i 0 A 4 

PAIS is obese ceca dese rure owes y 4 , 842 . s . . 
Bwed ish. co. ossi e mcEE LCD PEE 588 793 | 3,444 | 4,825 4.8 18.7 19.9 17.8 
— CEPIT CT PPP 500 281 127 908 4.6 10.7 21.3 8.8 
A tL ee 263 18 13 294 7.2 | (a) (a) 8.5 
pi- | ae T od 83 67 | 1,363 | 1,513 9.6 14.9 25.3 24.0 
Total csset t eU ecu oS 78,639 | 48,241 | 76,272 |203, 152 8.7 20.0 23.5 16.9 

FEMALE. 
Armenian................-eeeee eee 4 4 3 11| (o) (a) 9 (a) 
Bohemian and Moravian............. 164 85 144 m ( 5 8 (à 1 ( a ( di 
iuda ses ats es tea aque ee 2 2 1 a a a a 

Canadian, French.................... 1,367 | 1,129 | 4,680 | 7,176 30.3 50. 0 54.9 49.4 
diam Othreeeeeee 103 117 411 631 37.9 e 61.6 e Ed 1 
Croatians. co scwascceaie 109 11 7 127 2.8 a a 9 
CUDAN ica cid da 188 119 160 467 12.2 "i 1 $ 6 25.1 
O AA A A 3 38 S A (a) 21.1 19.5 
Düten tele euet ti on. 38 19 77 134 2.6 a 13.0 11.2 
Enrico rocoso ella 776 531 | 1,863 | 3,170 9.7 30. 1 30.7 25.5 
Dan —— . 17 80 36 293 9.6 37.5 33.3 20.1 
FErenol. idas aw 178 75 97 350 6.2 24.0 26.8 15.7 
German... ....----+-- 20sec eee ee eens 284 175 879 | 1,338 4.9 11.4 15.6 12.8 
O can 401 95 15 511 2.7| 11.6] (a) 4.5 


a Not computed, owing tosmall number involved. 
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TABLE 87.—Visits abroad made by foreign-born employees, by sex, years in the United 
States, and race—Continued. 















FEMALE—Continued. 
Per cent reporting 1 or more 
Number in United States— visits, by years in United 
States. 
Race. 
Under | 5to9 |10 years Under | 5to9 |10 years 
5 yeurs.| years. | or over. Total. 5 years. years. | or over. Total, 
‘ 

Hebrew, Russian..................... 586 189 110 885 1.2 ' 3.2 0.9 1.6 
Hebrew, Other....................... 124 95 42 261 2.4 4.2 9.5 4.2 
A 414 444 | 2,599 | 3,457 2.2 20.7 20.5 18.3 
Italian, North........................ 792 382 32s | 1,502 4.0 11.0 23.8 10. 1 
Italian, South........................ 1,825 896 549 | 3,270 2.3 5.8 9.7 4.5 
IN AA oL UP Eel 768 159 67 994 2.9 1.9 6.0 2.9 
MOS ds 242 55 21 318 4.5 14.5 23.8 7.5 
Norweglan......................eses. 13 8 14 35 © (a) (a) 14.3 
Polls. criada 4,413 | 1,440 822 | 6,675 .3 12.4 16.5 6.9 
Portuguese................ ........ ... 1,010 723 457 | 2,190 7.5 14.1 33.5 15.1 
Roumanian................uuueueeu.. 52 21 1 74 19| 48] (o) 2.7 
RUSSIAN Gs od 546 135 76 757 2.9 8.1 6.6 4.2 
Ruthenian i632 2.2 ca quee ur CHA TEES 61 5 72 13. 1 (a) (a) 12.5 
BODIO A A Ded ue Ee EN 102 53 448 603 11.8 39.6 35.0 31.5 

Bery Tuus iuc reu ter coed E ws 13 2 1 16 (a) (a) (a) (a) 
A A 173 56 32 261 5.2 10.7 25.0 8.8 
Slovenian............. ............... 110 25 10 145 7.3 20.0 » 11.0 
A 70 29 16 115 1.4 6.9 a 7.0 
BSwedish................. ............. 12 9 88 109 (a) (a) 20.5 2.0 
AA 243 126 52 421 4.1 10.3 11.5 6.9 

Türkish Leer 4 P ies 5 (a) (a) PUES SE E 
Weiss oa 9 8 58 75 a a 17.2 4.7 
Total. sitos veciceti e ba eh d es 15,558 | 7,363 | 14,295 | 37,216 6.7 | 20.3 34.0 19.9 

TOTAL 

Armenian............................ 248 136 175 559 | 3.6 9.6 10. 9 7.3 
Bohemian and Moravian............. 1,110 814 | 1,678 | 3,602 | 3.3 6.6 4.5 4.6 
Bulgarians csc dr ce ee eens 735 55 22 812 5.9 20.0 18.2 7.1 
Canadian, French.................... 2,412| 2,129 | 10,968 | 15,539 30.8 51.6 56.6 51.8 
Canadian, Other ..................... 240 282 | 1,572 | 2,094 41.3 62.8 $9.9 58.2 
Croatian............................. 4.252| 2,026 778 | 7,056 8.6 19.9 24.8 13.6 
Cubgggg beck eend 1,368 | 1,092 940 | 3,400 29.8 G3.8 62.2 49.7 
Danish A A EET EM 75 88 423 586 4.0 19.3 19.9 17.7 
A 235 175 891 | 1,291 6.0 16.0 9.1 9.5 
A A 2,980 | 1.804] 9,750 | 14,534 9.7 31.6 31.9 27.3 
ETS cocidas 1,742 | 1,135 808 | 3,655 8.9 22.6 16.8 14.8 
FEteneeeeee 650 445 831 | 1.926 4.8 14.2 24.7 15.5 
A tot 2.27 1,806 | 13,186 | 17,270 5.5 12.0 10.6 10.1 
Mirco A A 4,416 801 213 | 5,430 6.0 16. 2 33.8 8.6 
Hebrew, Russian..................... ¿82 1,117 97 3,922 2.0 4.4 4.1 3.2 
Hebrew, Other....................... 4 416 582 | 1,401 2.2 3.8 10. 8 6.3 
ONE cee 1, $2: 1,288 | 10.667 | 13.278 3.4 15.3 16.7 15.3 
Italian, North........................ 5.584 | 4,098 | 2.874 | 12.556 10.0 24.9 34.2 20.4 
Italian, South........................ 8.557 | 5.084 | 2.5895 | 16,836 9.3 23.1 25.1 16.2 
Lithuanian........................e.u. 4,555 | 2,692 | 1,940 | 9,187 3.8 .1 9.5 5.9 
Macedonian.........................- 320 LU ERR 326 6.6 (a) |........ 7.4 
MAYOL sides eee 4,691 | 2,566 | 1,367 | 8,624 11.5 23.6 26. 8 17.5 
Montenegrin. ......... ... ne enne 200 19 9 | 228 .5 (1) (a) 1.8 
Norwegilan. .......................... 137 126 378 641 4.4 18.3 22.5 17.8 
FOIS Goce Hace ex uiua et FAN ET 20.042 | 11,091 9,320 + 40, 453 5.1 11.3 10. 8 8.1 
Portuguese........................... 2,363 | 1,774 | 1,200 5,427 6.6 16.8 35.4 16.8 
A ... ! 1,412 191 22| 1,625 9.1 | 20.4| 13.6 10.5 
BGA es geese os enna oceans ra 4,062 | 1,409 855, 6.326 5.7 13.1 11.8 8.2 
Ruthenian .. ....... pre e Rb YET 390 158 104 652 9.7 22.8 26.9 15.6 
COUN Rb Rex uH DAE 512 300 | 2,408 | 3,220 12.1 33.3 31.7 28.7 
a TM 812 326 &2 | 1,220 5.5 15.3 25.6 9.5 
DIOVUR A A ÓN 7.371 | 5,832 | 5,005 | 18,208 12.5 24.2 26.8 20.2 
SIOVeHl afi. is duces dae bee cose uos 2,001 | 1,356 641 | 3,998 8.9 15.3 17.2 12. 4 
BDEDISIE AS 889 033 435 | 1,957 9.0 28.9 41.1 22.6 
Swedisoocu cioe ai ads 600 802 | 3,532, 4,934 5.2 18.8 19.9 17.9 
A AA A 743 7 179 | 1,329 4.4 10. 6 18.4 8.2 
Türkish ii secs 267 19 13 299 7.5 (a) (a) 8.7 
Welsh A A 92 75 | 1,421 | 1,588 8.7 14.7 25.0 23.6 
Tots ees. .| 94,197 | 55,604 | 90,567 240,368 8.4 20.0 25.1 17.4 








a Not computed; owing to small number involved. 
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On referring to the totals of the preceding table, it is seen that 17.4 
per cent of the foreign-born industrial workers had made one or more 
visits abroad. "There is & rapid increase in the proportion makin 
visits abroad corresponding to length of residence in the Unite 
States, 25.1 per cent with a residence of ten years or longer ege 
visited their home countries, as compared with only 8.4 per cent o 
those who had been in the United States under five years. The total 
number of female wage-earners exhibit à somewhat higher percent- 
age than the males who had made visits abroad, the greater tendenc 
of the women to visit their native lands being especially noticeable 
among those who had been in this country ten years or longer. 


AGE CLASSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 


The age classification of employees for whom information was re- 
ceived jis set forth in the table following, which shows for 505,284 
wage-earners, by sex and general nativity and race, the proportion 
who were in each specified age group. 


TABLE 88.—Per cent of employees within each age group, by sex and general nativity 
. and race. 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 
(This table includes in each section only races with 100 “i more reporting. The totals, however, are for all 
races. 






































MALE. 
| 'er cent within each specifled age group 
| — Per cent within each specifled age group. 
General nativity and race. Minna | | 
| data. | Under 14 to 19.| 20 to 24.| 25 to 29.| 30 to 34.| 35 to 44.! 45 to 54. pS - 
| . over. 
Native - born of native | | 
father: 
ARA 82,337 0.2 16.5| 19.9 17.0 13.2 17.8 10.2 5.2 
x A 22,015 .8 | 2.1 19.9 18.9| 141| 18.7 11.4 4.0 
ative - born of foreign 
father, by country of| | | | 
birth of father: | | 
Austria-Hungary ...... | 2,657 (a) | 55.0 27.6 | 9.2 3.5 | 3.9 .6 13 

sn I, eae | 113 | .0 | 61.1 14.2 | 10. 6 3.5 | 9.7 .9 .0 
Belglum............... | 149 | .0| 57.0| 20.8 12.1 2.7 6.0 1.3 .0 
coo "HRS | 4,916 .0 13 21.1| 14.7 10.5 14.0 4.3 1.6 
ae 200 .0 35.0 | 27.5 | 20.5 8.5 8.5 | .0 .0 
Denmark. ............ 209 5| 32.1] 325 12. 9 | 9. 6 8.6 3.8 .0 

ey ae 7,483 .1 23.8 20. 8 14.8| 11.9 16. 9 | 8.5 3.2 

AA 803 .0| 19.1 16.9| 16.8] 11.6 17.2 13.2 5.2 
Germany.............. 17,920 (a) 20.6 | 21.2] 15.8 12.0 17.6 10.2 2.6 
Cc AOS 14,115 0 15. 4 15.2 13.3 134| 2.0| 148 3.8 
_ ARTS 709 I 65.6| 228| 7.3] 2.7 7 .6 .1 
Netherlands........... 601 0 29.8 19. 6 17.8 12.5| 13.6 5.5 1,2 
J A:T... 235 0 25.1 31.1| 19.1 8.9 | 9.8 j. 1 9 
Portugal............... 101 | 0 64. 4 19.8 7.9 | 2.0 | 3.0 3.0 .0 

| ES e» Jl 1,298 2) 49.1] 30.6 12.5 4.3 | 2.7 | 5 .2 
Scotland............... 2,379 | (a) | 229| 21.4| 162| 11.6| 15.9 8.9 3.1 
POMMES... ree 1,211 .1| 33.5| 31.8| 17.6 &3| 7.2 1.3 .2 
Switzerland . . ......... 373 .0| 24.4| 169| 166]| 10.2| 20.1 9.9 1.9 

y balas E UEM DA 1,462 1 18.7 | 18.2 17.6 13.3 20.0 8.4 | 3.7 
oreign-born, by race: | 
Armenian. am +. | 009 0 1.5 20.6 | 25.1 17.9 22. 8.5 1,2 
ohem and Mora- 

RSS Se 3,917 0 6.1 14.0| 185| 153| 264| 144 5.4 
Bulgarlan............. 964 0 7.3 24.6 | 29.7 | 15.4 17.2 5.1 .8 
Canadian, French..... 9,373 Of 127| 139| 144| 139| 21.9] 149 8.3 
Canadian, Other....... | 1,743 .0 5.1 11.0 | 12. 4 14.3| 27.3 19.2 10,7 
2 AREAS 9,856 (a) 7.7 31.8 23.4 14.7| 17.5 4.4 4 
AAA 3,023 0 8.8 16.4 21.0 15.0 | 25.3 10. 4 3.1 

VELIS ESTET TEE 596 .0 | 2.9 9.2| 148 11.6 | 25.2 23.3 13.1 





a Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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TABLE 88.—Per cent of employees within each age group, by sex and general nativity 




















































and race—Continued. 
MALE Continued. 
Number Per cent within each specifled age group. 
General nativity and race. OD ting 
data, | Under |14 to 19.| 20 to 24.| 25 to 29.| 30 to 34.| 35 to 44.| 45 to54.| 55 OF 
Foreign-born, by race— 
ntinued. d 
Dutch................. 1,483 0.0 6.3 10. 3 11.6 11.9 26. 2 18.6 15.1 
English................ 13,204 .0 4.8 9.7 12.3 13. 9 20.8 19.9 12.5 
MEM 3,641 .0 2.8 28.3 29.0 17.8 16.1 4.7 1.3 
Flemish............... 139 .0 5,8 12.2 28.1 15.8 27.3 7.2 3.6 
T ERE POPE: 1,872 .1 7.8 11.6 15.0 15.8 24.5 16.9 8.4 
German............... 19,048 .0 3.1 7.5 11.5 12.2 25.7 23.4 16.7 
Greex................. 5,541 .0 17.1 36.8 20.1 10.7 11.3 3.6 .4 
Hebrew, Russian...... 3,807 .0| 121| 266| 21.1| 140| 19.0 6.2 1.2 
Hebrew, Other........ 1,398 .0 8.8 19.8 17.1 14.9 23.7 11.3 4.3 
Herzegovinian......... 199 .0 11.6 50.3 26.1 4.0 6.5 1.5 .0 
J.. ks eque 11,372 .0 1.2 6.0 10.6 11.9 29.9 23.8 16.5 
Italian, North......... (a) 9.0 23.3 23.0 17.9 19.3 6.2 1.3 
Italian, South......... a 13.9 25.2 21.3 14.6 16.9 0.8 1.4 
Italian (not specified). .0 6.5 27.3 21.6 16.5 18.0 10.1 .0 
Ja CSO PA .0 2.4 25.7 33.5 17.4 15.6 5.4 .0 
Lithuanian............ .0 3.0 24.6 28. 8 18.3 19.2 5.1 .9 
Máacedonian........... .0 14.5 34.6 19.3 14.8 14.0 3.0 .0 
aua Vieira ee .0 6.5 19.5 22.5 19.2 24.0 7.1 1.1 
Mexican............... .0 8.1 23.7 17.1 14.2 19.4 13.3 4.3 
Montenegrin........... .0 6.7 34.1 21.0 E 16.7 6.3 .8 
Norwegian............ .0 2.2 14.1 16.1 i 24.6 18.9 10.6 
Poll. eu zie eia (a) 6.1 23.5 24.2 20. 6 7.5 1.7 
Portuguese............ .0 17.0 27.3 18.8 15.3 7.1 1.7 
Ro UNE S .0 11.1 26.0 25.5 16.5 5.2 .5 
o e .0 6.4 24.3 26. 6 19. 4 5.0 .6 
Ruthenian..... .0 13.2 22.3 26.4 18.0 4.3 .6 
A a eee Ee .0 3.2 8.2 12.8 25.1 23.2 13.6 
Bervian................ 0 5.9 36.2 26.1 14.8 3.2 .4 
Slovax................. .0 6.9 21.1 22.0 23.8 7.5 1.1 
Blovenlan.............. .0 6.4 23.7 25.3 19.0 5.9 1.1 
Bpanish............... 0 13.7 20.5 16. 4 21.7 10.1 3.1 
Bwedish............... .0 2.1 10.2 13.8 29.6 21.1 10.1 
8 A .0 16.9 37.8 23.5 8.6 3.7 ot 
urkish............... .0 14.5 36.0 22.1 13.4 2.6 .3 
Welsh.......:......... .0 4.5 1.5 9.1 29.4 21.6 14.2 
Grand total.......... 9.9 18.6 20.2 10. 6 4.6 
Total native-born of foreign 
father.................... 20. 4 
Total native-born.......... 20.0 
Total foreign-born......... 19.8 
FEMALE. 
Native-born of native | | | 
father: | | | 
big coo PETEERE A a 19,611 0.5 15.1 25.6 10.9 5.6 7.4 | 3.6 1.4 
—— — 3,060 | 23| 2L6| 23.2| 190| 105| 150| 5.9 2.5 
Native-born of foreign | 
father, by country of | 
birth of father: 
Austria-Hungary...... 1,862 1 75.7 19.2 3.3 8 9 ei .0 
PE ee eee 160 .0 63.1 26.9 6.9 .6 2.5 .0 .0 
COSINE AR 1,501 .0 49. 9 25.0 11.8 5.6 6.1 1.1 .5 
a RE 2,924 .0 45.8 26.5 11.3 6.6 7.0 2.2 .6 
WYO os sacs. chat aves 23 .0 44.8 22.9 11.2 5.4 10.8 3.6 1.3 
Germany........ TY 6, 298 (a) 52.7 27.9 8.7 | .6 4. 6 1.1 .2 
AA AR 9,002 (a) 27.7 22.8 16.6 11.5 15.3 5.3 * |! 
A ARA DA | 610 .0 82.8 13. 6 2.8 .5 .9 .0 | .0 
Netherlands.......... 290 .0 62. 4 25.5 6. 6 | 2.1 .4 .0 .0 
Portugal.......... ses 100 .0 66. 0 25.0 3.0 3.0 2.0 .0 1.0 
MNO A AA | 1,302 .2 84.9 | 12. 7 1.5 Y i J .0 .0 
oS EA er 652 .0 41.6 29.9 8.6 7.7 7.5 3.8 .9 
loq ONCE ee C 129 .0 59.7 | 29.5 8.5 1.6 .0 8 .0 
Switzerland. .......... 188 .,0| 58.0 21.8 | 9.0 9.1 5.9 1.6 0 
joo "WT PRE thes ove 366 .0 71.6 .2 4.9 .0 2.2 .8 8 








i 
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TABLE 88.—Per cent of employees within each age group, by sex and general nativity 
and race—Continued. 


FEMALE —Continued. 


Number Per cent within each specified age group. 


complete 
data. Soan 14 to 19.| 20 to 24.| 25 to 29.| 30 to 34.| 35 to 44.| 45 to 54.| 55 OF 


Genera! nativity and race. 
























































over. 
Foreign-born, by race: 
Bohemian and Mora- 
vian. 2s oe kk aM cett 621 0.0 39.9 32.4 11.8 4.8 7.7 2.4 1.0 
Canadian, French..... 8, 405 .0 24.2 25.8 15.6 11.0 16.0 6.1 1.3 
Canadian, Other....... 791 .0 16.3 21.6 19.2 11.0 18.6 11.3 2.0 
Croatian............... 216 .0 37.5 29.6 15.7 1.4 8.8 .9 .0 
Cuban... eco oves 534 .0 29.6 17.4 13.3 10.9 18.9 7.9 2.1 
Dated e .0 41.5 28.3 16.3 5.4 6.6 1.6 .4 
English................ 3,791 .0 15.9 19.2 15.9 14.5 23.1 8.7 2.6 
Finnish................ 305 .0 13.8 40.3 23.0 11.8 9.8 Ei 7 
French................ 407 .0 15.7 20.1 19.7 15.2 21.1 6.6 1.5 
German............... 1,895 .0 21.6 23.2 15.7 12.8 16. 4 6.8 3.5 
Greek................. 78 .0 40. 0 40.8 9.7 4.2 3.8 1.0 .5 
Hebrew, Russian...... 1,436 .1 56.7 34.5 5.2 1.5 1.7 .3 .1 
Hebrew, Other........ 418 .0 54.8 30.9 7.4 1.4 4.3 1.0 .2 
H8. as ion 4,081 (a) 6.8 18.5 17.3 13.1 26.5 13.5 4.3 
Italian, North......... 1,904 .0 36. 3 29.1 13.3 7.7 10.1 2.9 .5 
Italian, South......... 3,844 (a) 32.2 28.9 14.8 8.6 11.0 3.9 .6 
Lithuanian............ 1,185 .0 25.4 46. 8 17.6 5.3 4.0 .6 .3 
O NS 630 oa 33.3 28.4 18.7 10.5 7.5 1.3 .2 
Polish................. 7,808 .0 35.1 41.4 12.1 5.4 4.8 1.1 .1 
Portuguese............ 2, 467 .0 28.3 39. 5 15.7 7.5 7.2 1.7 .2 
JEDE 146 .0 27.4 28.8 18.5 13.7 11.0 3 .0 
Russian............... 910 .0 42.4 40. 3 9.8 3.5 3.4 .5 .0 
8cotch................. 719 .0 10.4 19.3 18. 4 10. 6 24.1 12.1 5.1 
Slovak................. .2 47.6 25.2 11.8 5.9 1.0 1.8 .4 
Slovenian.............. 192 .0 37.0 29. 7 20.3 3.1 8.9 .5 -6 
Spanish............... 133 .0 28.6 25.6 18.0 9.0 11.3 6.8 .8 
Swedish. ............. 156 .0 9. 6 22.4 18.6 14.1 17.3 16.7 1.3 
S8yrian................. 448 .0 27.2 36.6 13.6 5.6 10.9 5.8 .2 
Grand total.......... 96, 993 .2 36. 8 26.9 12.9 7.6 10.3 4.0 1.1 
es | ee | q KA HI | ===” AAA 
Total native-born of for- 
father............... 28,862 (a) 47.7 23.9 11.0 6.5 7.9 2.4 .5 
Total native-born.......... 51,533 3 45.1 24.5 11.4 0.4 8.1 3.1 .9 
Total foreign-born......... ; (a) 27.4 29.7 14.6 9.0 12.8 5.0 1.3 
TOTAL. 
| 
Native-born of native | 
father: | 
A A EM 101,948 0.2 22. 0 | 21.0 15.8 11.8 15.8 | 9.0 | 4.5 
CO Eee | 25,075 1.0 13.2 20.3 18.9 | 13.7 18.3 10.7 | 3.8 
Native-born of foreign | 
father, by country of 
birth of father: 
Austria-Hungary...... 4,519 .1 63.5 24.1 6.8 2.4 2.7 .4 1 
UT AA A 273 .0 62.3 21.6 8.4 1.8 5.5 .4 .0 
0 0 A AMA 191 .0 62.3 19.9 9.4 2.1 5.2 1.0 .0 
Ca da cdcbewsc cde 9,417 0 41.5 22.9 13.3 8.2 10.2 2.8 1.1 
EE ear, AS ON 206 0| 35.9| 27.7 19. 9 8.3 8.3 0 .0 
Denmark. ............. 267 4 36.0 32.6 12.4 | 8.6 6.7 3.0 4 
England............... | 10,407 (a) 29.91 22.4 13.8 | 10.4 14.1 6.7 2.5 
o RI E 100 0 60.0| 34.0 4.0 2.0 .0 .0 .0 
00 PERPE 1,026 .Ü 24. 7 18. 2 15. 6 10, 2 15.8 11.1 4.4 
coo ro e ea 24,218 | (a) 28.9 | 23.( 13.9 10. 1 14.2 7.8 2.0 
Zn A La uos 23,117 (a) 20. 2 18.2 14. 6 12. 7 20. 6 11.1 2.6 
(000 fe ARA 1,319 11 73.5 18. 6 5.2 1.7 .5 ¿3 .1 
Netherlands........... 891 .0 40. 4 21.5 14.1 9.1 10.3 3.7 8 
0 210 AA TRE 284 .0 29.9 | 29.2 17. 6 8.5 9.5 4.6 "i 
a TE 201 0 65. 2 22.4 | 5.5 2.5 2.5 1.5 .5 
000 MR ad «tule 2.600 | Y 67.0 21. 6 | 7.0 2.5 1.4 .2 a 
Scotland............... 3,031 (a) | 26.9 23.2| 145| 10.8 14.1 7.8 2.6 
MA EA 1,340 1| 36.0 31.0 16.7 7.7 6.5 1.3 .1 
Switzerland........... 561 | .0 35.7 | 18.5 | 14.1 | 8.0 | 15.3 7.1 1.2 
ng ert IER des 1,828 | 21 29.3 18.6 | 15.1] 10.6 16.5 6.9 3.0 
9 Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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TABLE 88.—Per cent of employees within each age group, by sex and general nativity 
and race—Continued. 


TOTAL—Continued. 
. | Number Per cent within each specified age group. 
General nativity and race. |'*POrting 


— — — — | — 













Foreign-born, by race: 




















enian............. 685 0.0 4.8 20.4 25.1 22.0 1.2 
Bohemian and Mora- 
vian................ 4,538 .0 10.7 16.5 17.6 23.8 12.8 4.8 
Bulgarian............. 969 .0 7.3 24.6 29.5 17.2 5.2 .8 
Canadian, French..... 17,778 .0 18.1 19.5 15.0 19.1 10.7 5.0 
Canadian, Other....... 2,539 .0 8.6 14.3 14.5 24.6 16.7 8.0 
Croatian............... 10,072 (a) 8.3 31.8 23.3 17.3] . 43 .4 
Cuban................. 3,557 .0 11.9 16.5 19.8 24.4 10.0 2.9 
Danish................ 659 .0 3.5 9.9 15.0 24.7 22.8 12.3 
Dütch. vere 1,741 .0 11.5 13.0 12.3 23.3 16.1 12.9 
English.... ....... ... 17,055 .0 7.3 11.8 13.1 26.0 17.4 10.3 
innish................ 3,946 .0 3.7 29.3 28.5 15.6 4.4 1.2 
Flemish............. 175 .0 4.6 12.0 30.3 25.1 6.3 2.9 
French................ 2,279 .0 9.2 13.1 15.8 23.9 15.1 7.2 
German............... 20,943 .0 4.8 8.9 11.9 24.8 21.9 15.5 
Greek. ..... . ......... 6,119 .0 19.3 37.2 19.1 10.6 3.4 .4 
Hebrew, Russian...... 5, 243 (a) 21.3 28.7 16.7 14.2 4.6 -9 
Hebrew, Other........ 1,816 .0 19.4 22. 4 14.9 19.3 8.9 3.4 
Herzegovinian ......... 199 .0 11.6 50.3 26.1 6.5 1.5 .0 
¡AS 15, 453 a) 2.7 9.3 12.4 29.0 21.1 13. 3 
Italian, North......... 15, 223 2 12.4 24.0 21.8 18.1 5.8 1.2 
Italian, South......... 20,076 a 17.4 25.9 20.0 15.8 6.2 1.2 
Italian (not specified). . 141 .0 6.4 27.7 21.3 18. 4 9.9 .0 
Japanese............... 167 .0 2.4 25.7 33.5 15.6 5.4 .0 
Lithuanian............ 10, 467 .0 5.6 27.1 27.5 17.5 4.6 .8 
Macedonian........... .0 14.6 34.5 19. 2 13.9 3.0 .0 
M agyar. -—— M— eal ae 12, 285 (a) 7.9 20.0 22.3 23.2 6.8 1.1 
Mexican............... 213 .0 8.5 23.5 17.4 19.2 13.1 4.2 
Montenegrin........... 252 .0 6.7 34.1 21.0 16.7 6.3 .8 
orwegian............ 732 .0 2.3 15.2 16.7 23.8 18.3 10.1 
Polish................. ,520 (a) 10.7 26. 4 22.2 18.1 6.5 1.5 
Portuguese............ 6,047 .0 21.6 32.3 17.5 12.0 5.2 1.1 
anian... — .0 12.3 26.2 25.0 16.1 4.9 .5 
Russian............. 7,461 .0 10.8 26.2 24.6 17.5 4.5 .5 
Ruthenian............. 893 .0! 184] 222| 243 16.5 3.9 .6 
teh................. 3,905 .0 4.6 10.3 13. 9 24.9 21.2 12.0 
a 1,668 .0 6.1 36.3 25.8 14.7 3.2 4 
Slovak............... 25,171 (a) | 7.7 21.2 21.8 23.5 7.4 1.1 
Blovenian.............. 4,979 0! 76| 20| 251 186| 5.7 1.1 
8panish............... 2,069 .0 | 14.6 20.8 16.5 21.1 9.9 2.9 
8wedish............... 5.530 .0 | 2.3 10.5 13.9 29.2 21.0 - 9.9 
S8yrian................. 1,440 .0/ 20.1 37.4 20.4 9.3 4.4 .6 
ISO RES 349 0 146 35.5 22.3 13.8 2.6 .9 
Welsh................. 1,861 0, 6.3 8.5 9.2 28.4 20.7 13.5 
Grand total.......... 505, 284 1| 165| 213 7.5 9.3 
Total native-born of for- 
ather............... 86, 001 (a) 32.3 21.6 13. 4 
Total native-born.......... 213,122 . 25.1 21.1 15.2 
Total foreign-born......... 292,162 (a) 10. 3 21.3 19.2 
a Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Upon reference to the totals for both sexes, it is seen that the 
greatest proportion, or 59 per cent, of the white wage-earners of 
native birth and of native father were under 30 years of age. Of 
those of native birth but of foreign father, 67.3 per cent were within 
the same age group, while only 50.8 per cent of the foreign-born 
were less than 30 years of age. Upon comparing the totals further, 
however, it is seen that less than five-hundredths of 1 per cent of the 
foreign-born industrial workers were under 14 years, and only 10.3 
per cent between the ages of 14 and 19, as contrasted with 0.2 and 25.1 
per cent, respectively, of the total native-born who were within the 
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same age groups. The situation clearly exhibits the small proportions 
of younger persons among the foreign-born as contrasted with the 
native-born employees. This is especially noticeable in the case of 
individual races from southern and eastern Europe, which exhibit 
very much smaller percentages of younger employees than do the 
races of older immigration from Great Britain and northern Europe. 
The age characteristics of the two nativity groups thus made apparent 
arise from the fact that the wage-earners of recent immigration as 
a rule are single men of working age, or married men the greater 
number of whom are unaccompanied by their families. As a con- 
sequence, the supply of recent immigrant labor under 20 years of 
age, as compared with that of native birth, is very limited. On the 
other hand, a further comparison shows that only a relatively small 
proportion of southern and eastern Europeans are more than 45 
years of age, while the native-born industrial workers, both of native 
and foreign father, as well as those of foreign birth from Great 
Britain and northern Europe, exhibit considerable proportions above 
this age limit. To recapitulate briefly, the foreign-born employees, 
as against the native-born, show a larger proportion of employees 
between the ages of 20 and 45 years, while the southern and eastern 
European races exhibit even a higher percentage than that for the 
total foreign-born within these age limits. A comparison of the per- 
centages for each of the sexes and of the individual races shows the 
same tendencies already outlined. 


OWNERSHIP OF HOMES. 


Under favorable conditions the tendencies toward acquiring their 
own homes exhibited by families the heads of which were of amen 
birth and employed in the industries of the United States, may 
be taken as an indication of progress toward assimilation and of an 
intention to permanently settle in this country. It may be true 
that the wage-earner is living and working in a large industrial cen- 
ter where the acquisition of property is beyond his resources. On 
the other hand, it is also true that in many industrial localities, 
especially in those connected with the mining industry, the so-called 
* company house" system prevails, under which the industrial worker 
is dere not permitted to buy a home, but must live in a house 
owned by the operating company and rented to him. Under these 
and similar conditions, therefore, racial inclinations toward the 
acquisition of property can not have full play, and statistics as to 
home ownership based on returns from heads of families engaged in 
different industrial pursuits and in widely separated industrial 
localities must be accepted with some qualification. As a conse- 
quence, some reservations must be made in the case of the figures 
in the table which immediately follows, and an absolutely accurate 
treatment can be secured only by reference to the separate industrial 
studies. The tabulation, however, showing as it does, by general 
nativity and race of head of family, the number and percentage of 
families owning their homes, is indicative of racial tendencies within 
certain limitations. The families the heads of which were native- 
born, whether of native or of foreign father, were studied for purposes 
of comparison with those the heads of which were foreign-born. 
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The table, which is based upon an investigation of 17,628 families 
the heads of which were employed in the principal divisions of mining 
and manufacturing enterprise, follows: 


TABLE 89.— Number and per cent of families owning home, by general nativity and race 
of head of family. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 





Owning home. 
` Total num- 
General nativity and race of head of family. beror —— — 
families. Number. | Per cent. 
Native-born of native father: 
hited O aa a ete bcs estat 1,187 259 21.8 
Nene dia aces at eck tach gc holt Sad eae Ree E Aare eg Kotla nie cee? Os 142 6 4.2 
Native-born of foreizn father, by race of father: - 
Bohemian and Moravian... .................................... 26 17 65. 4 
Canadian. PTenen occ cous sca oe ose ed oe ceu li wees bs eee .0 
Canudiim.-Oitbet. i. cuoi emos Re EE xe EOS eb we 13 1 a 
Cuba ou e N A hu M A Dies LEE Rc E Cease en, a AA a 
ito O TCR 18 14 a 
English. ceca utut ed susedauquusn eu piedi au i cue 45 15 33. 3 
E A PE EE RS 239 74 31.0 
A A 319 57 17.9 
Lithusniitg eod od cen A A utat. dd J tes a 
NOPWeEIB ice Scoot or ar Adi vx OT J a 
POS Dike oie IN EI E 83 24 28. 9 
BOOteDo chord c oe ea ea A EE J a 
BIOVAR S es oL IA II uA Vds D OR wes a 
Swedish- soisin ai ds De Lada a 
OW Gls ge oie x 1 23 sts a 
Foreign-born: 
A CRT" A sacs 128 11 8.6 
Bohemian and MoraviaD..........ooooocooccocnnrrrrrncaccnnos. 515 323 63. 7 
JDA n ASA r AAA ako eda Ww sie tet awk Sea bt O E A iR ed 30 ............ .0 
AAA A ue rus 12 1 (2) 
Canadian, FTencli;.2o or eR waa — 545 41 7.5 
Croatian: suoni e RYUFEE a eaa ores 631 148 23. 5 
E15 075s DER A MEER PERENNE 44 2 4.5 
DaBIS cuoc bbc serate PRIUS ELE elon ee E d. Hee 20 10 50. 0 
DURAS e o n E E 145 102 70. 3 
EBPISBH e Does IR Erat ee een 474 74 15. 6 
A 142 80 56. 3 
o A mer EE RMEE 87 38 43. 6 
o AAA A A 153 40 26. 1 
to AAA 976 387 39. 7 
cu A PLE 137 2 1.5 
HéDI6W A A Searhces ice bed mean E OE EIE 764 48 6.3 
jr] AA O A AE E NOSE 734 222 30. 2 
Italian, Nor ea 655 182 27.8 
E A O TC QR wee 1, 603 b 239 14.9 
puer dw "ET" 1 1 (a) 
LIUCDUBBIAD ........................... A RA 832 150 18.0 
Magyar 957 131 13.7 
a A A A e repu A Ld 42 6 14.3 
Norwegian: ias obl loa tada 26 13 50. 0 
A A A EE etr Ee 2, 233 404 18. 1 
POPU QUts6 sick A A a 294 28 9. 5 
NM e. oo ue rec cd ele eS rai WERE S Ed i EE 77 ) 2 2.6 
RUS e aaa re E Hew aes beu D ee Rae a ae oen dida 83 1 1.2 
A ea xa a a E edis 626 42 6.7 
BCODICD cepe s atean e Cx M ed UL REPLIED 137 46 33. 6 
e AI A LIA LI Ced LE 68 3 4.4 
niu y ANCIEN ECCLE PEOR 1,361 239 17.6 
ES IOV CPU AT A A ea i ien A DU Sx diete wile MANU 182 46 25.3 
Spanish uos uuionii A A tn eee qe c MM 39 3 7.7 
SWAN EA pow EDU USA e 492 219 44. 5 
BUT A 171 8 4.7 
O A A A 49 51.6 
Grand Total ES ducked AA herd 17,628 b 3,813 21.6 
Total native-born of foreign father ...............oooooommoommmoor... 7 202 25.6 
Total nativeDori -seess enen neresi a aia 2,117 467 22.1 
Total foreign-born............. A ERN EMO 15,511 b 3,346 21.6 





a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
b Not including 1 family not reporting complete data. 
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Upon E the general nativity groups in the preceding 
table, it is seen that slightly more than one-fifth, or to be exact 
21.8 per cent, of the families the heads of which were white persons 
of native birth, and 21.6 per cent of those the heads of which were 
of foreign birth, own their homes. The families of the second 
eneration, or those whose heads were of native birth but of foreign 
ather, report a slightly larger proportion than the two nativity 
groups mentioned above, or 25.6 per cent, owning their homes. A 
very unfavorable showing, by way of further comparison, is made 
by native-born negro families, with on 4.2 per cent of home owner- 
ship. The figures showing this small degree of home ownership . 
among the negro families should, however, be modified by the 
statement that a large proportion of the families represented were 
those of bituminous odi mine workers in the southern States who 
have had little incentive to purchase homes, owing to the system of 
company houses prevailing in bituminous mining localities. 

Upon analyzing the figures for the families the heads of which 
were foreign-born, it is seen that as a rule the races of older immigra- 
tion from Great Britain and northern Europe are more extensive 
home owners than are the members of races of recent immigration. 
The percentage of home ownership among representative races of 
the old immigration is as follows: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Danish. sacar 50.0 | Norwegian......................... 50.0 
Dichos TOS | COCR ue ctasle o i IRR ER rU Boe 
English... 15.6 | Swedish. cloacas 44. 5 
GOMA. csi bes 39.7 Welsh. ............................ 51.6 
IriBh:.2. 22b 2e dls ca othe ees 30. 2 


The principal races of recent immigration from southern and 
eastern Europe make the following showing as to the acquisition of 
homes: 


Per cent. Per cent 
Canadian, French.................. 7.5 | Portuguese........................ 19. 5 
Croatian............................ 29. 5 | Roumanian....................... 2.6 
E 1:5 | Rus aN AAA E peccet 1.2 
Hebrew... n4 bo ia comes 6.3 | Ruthenian........................ 6.7 
Italian, North. ................... 27.8 | ISOEVIAD o secoreciosba xs Ue 44 
Italian, South. ................... 14.9 | Slovak isis rese Ebo iex 17.6 
ithuanian. O SO en TD TIRE RPM NET 25.3 
—————— Ij | TIA e) 299 Ires ires 407 
O AAA RESET 18. 1 


The geographical location of the Bohemians and Moravians in 
Europe would class them among the more recent immigrants, but 
the period of time during which they have been coming to the United 
States would place them among the older immigrant races. They 
show the largest proportion of home-owning families of all races 
the heads of which were native-born of foreign father or foreign- 
born. On the other hand, the Finnish families, which show a per- 
centage of home ownership amounting to 56.3, should be geographic- 
ally classed with the older immigrants from Great Britain inno 
ern Europe, but by period of residence in this country the larger pro- 
portion should be termed recent immigrants. Of the families of 
recent immigration, the North Italians, Slovenians, Croatians, Portu- 

ese, Poles, Lithuanians, Slovaks, South Italians, and Magyars have, 
in the order named, proportions ranging from 27.8 to 13.7 per cent 
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owning their homes. An almost negligible proportion of Russians, 
Greeks, Roumanians, Servians, and Syrians, varying from 1.2 to 4. 7 
per cent in the order mentioned, have acquired homes. 


STATUS OF CHILDREN IN THE HOUSEHOLDS STUDIED. 


The two tables which immediately follow set forth the general 
status and industrial condition of the children in the households 
studied. The first table submitted shows, by sex and general 
nativity and race of individual, the per cent of children 6 and under 
16 q of ae in the households studied who are at home, at school, 

at wor 


TABLE 90.—Per cent of children 6 and under 16 years o y, age at home, at school, and at work, 
by general nativity and race of individual. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 
[This table includes only races with 40 or more children reporting. Tho totals, however, are for all races. ] 























MALE. 
Number Per cent— 
— — — f indivi reportin -= iS 
General nativity and race of individual. comple te | 
data. At home. kotara he At school. | At work. 
Native-born of native father: "EN x 
Ms roe uui es eve die hb E He bear ud m x Eis E Rd 826 5.4 90.9 3.6 
A A A E RAS A 56 25.0 66.1 8.9 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of father: 
Bohemian and Moravi: n Xe r4 ican A T 306 5.2 88.9 5.9 
Cunadiag. PERDU. C24 ieu zoe e Rr 31334225553 er* 268 8.2 86.2 5.6 
uS ca AAA AA EEHS- 118 24. 6 71.2 4.2 
Dutoli;.uaucsoseRAMrARA4caTRL. RA ER ERG Fa Wen aA RR UU 122 4.1 93. 4 2.5 
EE, rois m raa d o v ejerE Rye E sho ES BERI TR $E A SCR 197 5.1 86. 3 8.6 
O Fy Sa or A tessa 65 16.9 80. 0 3.1 
O NS LM CREME. PERS AS P A E 30 .0 86. 7 13.3 
aa oco E TOOT T PAR 30 | 23.3 70.0 6.7 
iore c RIA A A ALAN 478 4.0 87.4 8.6 
O ERAS AA IA IATA TEOST 282 3.2 05.4 1.4 
DEM ARS ES E aki pans qc M ALS 451 | 4.9 89. 6 5.5 
Aen. NOIL. cscs pei 6o 5X anes air 202 6. 4 89.1 4.5 
Italian, OIG era dhetose»sususQtexoa 316 14.9 78.8 6.3 
a AAA A IRSA Tib: 259 18. 1 71.2 4.6 
O RA —— 154 9.8 2.6 7.6 
POMS AS AA O AAA AR PHOS PO 757 | 17.4 77.4 5.2 
aro A A A ES 100 12.0 83.0 5.0 
A EIA —— 246 13.8 78.0 8.1 
— A A IS A 72 2.8 87.5 9.7 
POCO RAEE ON s a a 581 12.6 80.0 7.4 
AR AA A indes R2 85 10.6 87.1 2.4 
AAA PERSE TAAS T EEE e S PRO as 262 3.1 02.7 4.2 
WOME RRA EIA AA, bRe c RP Re Un 55 5.5 85.5 9.1 
Foreign-born: | 
BID APARATO A A ME O 25 .0 100.0 .0 
Bohemian and Moravian.......................... 41 17.1 80. 5 2.4 
COOGAN, FROM sos blanc T E arua un axo e nna 98 5.1 82.7 12.2 
RIM O PRE A 78 | 21.8 75.6 2.6 
O PARA TE EI NI TE IC 41 .9 85. 4 7.3 
a E A PI: FA 31 16. 1 74.2 9.7 
E ERAS AA ERA 79 3.8 82. 3 13.9 
— AA SS dar AS 236 5.5 88.6 5.9 
A ss a ds | 110 10.0 82.7 7.3 
Haan. a s MAA E 162 15.5 71.3 13.3 
PI RAI A 77 | 6.5 79.2 14.3 
a AAA ERA T E NR E | 151 17.9 73.5 8.6 
PODA dit A A ies | 223 | 22.0 72.2 5.8 
A A A EE aaede ce qp ape. 51 11.8 72. 5 15.7 
RUSO AM a O case | 48 10.4 75.0 14.6 
BOOS RISA o t ed o5 "6 thua) ond TUM 21 19.0 61.9 19.0 
Loa! MR her a as re rte Bs le fem rs ER A D Pen | 137 16. 1 73.7 10, 2 
BYTE 6 didn IRONIA ARA EG | 31 12.9 64.5 22.6 
Grand total................ Aga AU ALE | 8,435 | 10.5 82. 8 6.6 
Total native-born of foreign father............... P sel 5,570 | 10. 2 83.9 5.9 
Totel native RO A LI EA PI A 6, 452 9.7 84.7 5.6 
A AREA RA AA 1, 983 tf AA 13. 2 77.0 9.9 
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"TABLE 90.—Per cent of children 6 and under 16 years of age at home, at school, and at work, 
by general nativily and race of individual—Continued. 





FEMALE. 
Number Per cent— 
General nativity and race of individual. ae ae 


data. At home. | At school. | At work. 





DN ARMED 841 6.9 90. 5 2.6 
Nogo Ves EEA 60 18.3 81.7 .0 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian........................... 315 8.9 84.1 7.0 
Canadian, French.................................. 206 10.9 82.0 7.1 
o E pa eiae ia 103 21.4 71.8 6.8 
Dit LO UNE 116 1.7 97.4 .9 
English. A aloes EE 188 2.1 92.0 5.9 
II A cl cce i 61 13.1 86.9 .0 
Rlemishi.zs ci ente 7 32 15.6 75.1 6.3 
French xe ee eR Dx Ub tans Dam UL 27 3.7 96.3 .0 
vales WR RE Ed aie eae A a Sd 474 5.3 88.8 5.9 
DEKE a A 242 5.8 91.3 2.9 
E PERMET CPP 56 5.3 91.4 3.3 
Italian, North.................... .. .... ............ 185 9.7 87.6 2.7 
NI A .. .......................... 339 17.4 78.2 4.4 
LithuaniBli. e 204 18.9 7.3 3.8 
WAT S. i22 a yd los 11.9 86.9 1.2 
PO 809 20.4 76.9 2.1 
a A eR eds eau ped RS 11.4 81.8 6.8 
Hütbenial.. o sivo 245 20.0 77.1 2.9 
Scoteh............................................. 72 2.8 93.1 4.2 
BIOVAE 580 19.3 77.1 3.6 
BIO VOI tries Bove oes dra te wee heuer tects 71 5.6 90.1 4.2 
A AA Eh 15 6.2 91.3 2.5 
W OIG A A O LE Eu EIS 56 14.3 80. 4 5.4 
Foreign-born: 
A E 34 8.8 82.4 8.8 
Bohemian and Moravian........................... 41 9.8 82.9 7.3 
Canadian, French...............ooooooooonmommoo... 110 4.5 81.8 13.6 
lap Med nc p eae oes Ry tine eae 71 22.5 73.2 4.2 
EnplisDz oca A rU a 46 6.5 18.3 15.2 
o A O 23 13.0 82.6 4.3 
COTA NET ii 66 10. 6 $3.3 6.1 
AA A 244 7.4 87.3 5.3 
Italian, North.........................eeeeeeeee eA 96 17.7 81.3 1.0 
Italian, South...............ooooooromorocromonmooo.. 335 26.6 67.8 5.7 
Lithuanian atar docto 48 20.5 14.4 5.1 
iui qwe DRY ev dE EA DURS PR URN epa 159 30.8 58. 1 10.1 
FOIS A tres ev be A O 234 20.5 65.8 1.7 
Portuguese.............. esses essen 99 7.2 76.8 15.9 
A AA 44 27.3 56.8 15.9 
Uli l.oexe owe ERE eod Yu ke ead 22 18.2 81.8 .0 
IOMA rd od 146 21.9 74.7 3.4 
BYHAD A O dia atu da add S URS 32 9.4 65.6 25.0 
Grand total...................................... 8, 444 13.6 81.8 4.6 
Total native-born of foreign father...................... 5, 539 12.6 83.5 3.9 
Total native-born...................-.--ce ee ces erre 6, 440 11.9 84. 4 3.7 
Total foreign-born.........................ceeeeeee eee 2,004 19.1 73.6 7.3 
TOTAL 
B IEEE EM A MEE | ! 
Native-born of native father: 
WBhilB. iac ix eoa pvo c ok E Eu Vim EI ees aiid 1,667 6.2 90. 7 3.1 
NORIO A A RA 116 21.6 74.1 4.3 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian........................... 621 7.1 86. 5 6.4 
y SOND coo 534 9.6 84.1 6. 4 
CORTADO a o aos 221 23.1 71. 5 6.4 
iu rre E E 238 2.9 95. 4 1.7 
Pru dee ERR 385 3.6 89.1 7.3 
A A A RCRUM add 126 15. 1 83. 3 1.6 
cr a pru eine wwe a dn 62 8.1 82.3 9.7 
French AAA A A netta 57 14.0 82.5 3.5 
66] 06:0 0 016 aas aq ia re e saa n sw Wis ki mid ra 952 4.6 88. 1 7.2 
a APA A ee a de one oe as oe 524 4. 4 93. 5 2.1 
PHARES ME 007 5.1 90. 5 4.4 
I Sol í mat H O 387 8.0 88.4 3.6 
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TABLE 90.—Per cent of children 6 and under 16 years of age at home, at school, and at work, 
. by general nativity and race of individual —Continued. 


TOTA L—Continued. 
Number Per cent— 


reporting 
data. At home. | At school. | At work. 


— — — — — — | ——— | — — — 


General nativity and race of individual. 


Italian, South. epi Ree ER IR AT ERI SENE 655 16.2 78. 5 5.3 
Lithuanian... ini eR bes 523 18. 5 11.2 4.2 
agyar RE E E D A A S EE E 352 10. 8 84.7 4.5 
POMS zoe ced 1,566 19.0 77.1 3.9 
a BEP Sota ess Scare E aa Eai 188 11.7 82. 4 5.9 
Ruthenian. a EE I ROO EE ud 491 16.9 77.6 5.5 
SCO i s EA EE E E E ea E MP 144 2.8 90. 3 6.9 
A T E nce es EU PM 1,161 15.9 78.6 5.5 
Elo venta aptas 156 8.3 88. 5 3.2 
Wed rado an a 537 4.7 92.0 3.4 
Ve t e r E e e EE A 111 9.9 82.9 7.2 
Foreign-born: 
ATMEDIAD ee 50 5.1 89.8 5.1 
Bohemian and Moravian........................... 82 13. 4 81.7 4.9 
Canadian, French.................................. 208 4.8 82.2 13.0 
A dx bqed d EEES 149 22.1 74. 5 3. 4 
English eoero e 87 6.9 81.6 11.5 
Prenehs s uo ieas 54 14.8 77.8 7.4 
GêrMal cessou ot aie 145 6.9 82.8 10.3 
Hebrew cds os "c 480 6.5 87.9 5.6 
Italian, North............. ... . ra 206 13. 6 82.0 4.4 
Italian, Bouth.......... .. A RAS 697 20.8 69. 6 9.6 
LithüBnialis. iuniore ud a 155 13. 5 76.8 9.7 
O etme teats 310 24.5 66. 1 9.4 
Polls. vv o e el eU dd 457 24.3 68.9 6.8 
!jdosci4r. EN 120 9.2 75.0 15.8 
BULHeniAD asc dada e risas 92 18. 5 66. 3 15.2 
O A se Coles 4524 A d ps pua 43 18. 6 72.1 9.3 
A ducc Em 283 19.1 14.2 6.7 
A E 63 11.1 65.1 23.8 
Grand total. ivo vasa uc dax sean 16, 879 12.1 82.3 5.6 
Total native-born of foreign father...................... 11, 109 11.4 83.7 4.9 
Total native horn....... ..... .. cede Sees we Oe eee 12, 892 10.8 84.5 4.7 
T'otalforeign-DOrn..-.. 2 usen cem eee des RR ERE aces 3,987 16.2 75.2 8. 6 








Upon examining the totals in the preceding table it is seen that & 
smaller proportion of children of native birth of both sexes are at 
home and at work and a larger percentage are at school than is the 
case with the children who are foreign-born. In & general way the 
races of older immigration exhibit practically the same tendencies, as 
deua with the southern and eastern European races, as do the 
total native-born as compared with the foreign-born. 

A comparison of the tendencies exhibited by the principal races 
may be had from the table following, which shows, by general nativity 
and race of father and by birthplace of child, the number and percent- 
age of children 6 and under 16 years of age in the households studied, 
at home, at school, and at work. 
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TABLE 91.— Number and per cent of children 6 and under 16 years of age at home, at 
school, and at work, by general nativity and race of father and by birthplace of child. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


(This table includes only races with 40 or more children born in the United States, and also 40 or more chile 
dren born abroad. The native-born are shown for comparative purposes.] 



































| : Number— Per cent 
Number | 
General nativity and race Birthplace | reporting |— ——— —— ———— 
of father. of child. uo | At | At At Av | ki At 
+" | home. | school. | work. | home. | school. | work. 
— — | — — — — 
Native-born: | | 

ARS United States. 1,667 | 103 1,512 | 52 6.2 90.7 3.1 
(0000 ES AA United States. 116 25 86 5| 21.6| 74.1 4.3 

Foreign-born: | | 
Bohemian and Mora- | United States. | 621 | 44 537 40 7.1 | 86.5 6.4 
vian. Abroad....... 82 | 11 | 67 | 4 13.4 | 81.7 4.9 
Canadian, French...... United States. 534 | 51 449 34 9. 6 84.1 6.4 
Abroad....... 208 | 10 | 171 | 27 4.8 | 82.2 13. 0 
vL oco a Stagebsusecs- United States. 221 51 | 158 | 12 23. 1 71.5 5.4 
Abroad. ...... 149 | 33 | 111 5| 22.1 74.5 3.4 
000, T E S PNIS United States 385 14| 343 | 28 3.6 89. ] T3 
Abroad....... 87 6 71 10 | 6.9 81.6 11.5 
APA United States 57 8 | 47 2 14.0 | 82.5] 3. 5 
Abroad....... 54 8 | 42 4 14.8 | 77.8 7.4 
BEEN A AAA United States. 952 44 R39 69 4.6 8S. 1 7.2 
Abroad....... 145 | 10 120 15 6.9 82.8 10.3 
NN de Sua ods ab ances United States.) 524 23 490 11 1. 4 93. 5 2.1 
Abroad....... 480 | 31 22 27 6.5 87.9 5.6 
Italian, North.......... United States. 387 | 31 | 342 14 8.0 88. 4 3.6 
Abroad....... 206 28 | 169 9 13.6 82.0 4.4 
Italian, South.......... United States. | 655 106 514 35 16.2 78.5 5.3 
Abroad....... | 697 145 485 67 20. 8 69. 6 9.6 
Lithuanian............ United States. | 523 97 | 104 21 1858l 7.2 4.2 
Abroad....... 155 | 21 | 119 15 13.5 76.8 9.7 
Se ae United States. 352 38 208 | 16 10.8 84.7 4.5 
Abroad. ......! 310 76 205 29 24.5 | 66.1 9.4 
oo SY RR United States. | 1,566 297 1,208 61 19. 0 77.1 3.9 
Abroad....... | 457 | 111 315 31 24.3 68.9 6.8 
Portuguese............. United States. | 188 22 155 11 11.7 82. 4 5.9 
Abroad....... | 120 11 | 90 | 19 9.2| 75.0 15.8 
Ruthenian............. United States. 491 83 | 381 27 16.9 17.6 5.5 
Abroad.......! 92 17 61 14 18.5 66. 3 15. 2 
E, AAA United States. | 144 4 130 | 10 | 28| 90.3 6.9 
Abroad....... 43 8 31 4| 18.6 72.1 9. 3 
AD M United States. | 1,161 185 912 64 15.9| 78.6 >. 5 
Abroad....... 283 | 54 210 | 19 19.1 | 74.2 6.7 

| | | | 





Upon studying the tendencies of the several races it is seen that a 
larger proportion of Bohemian and Moravian children who were born 
abroad were at home and a smaller proportion at work and at school 
than of those who were born in the United States. On the other 
hand, the French Canadian children of foreign birth were more 
extensively employed than those of native birth, while the smaller 
proportion were at home and at school. No sharp differences are 
noticeable in the case of the Croatian children, only a slightly smaller 
proportion of those of foreign birth than of those of native birth bein 
at home and at work, while a slightly larger proportion are at school. 
In the case of the English, German, North Italian, South Italian, Polish 
and Scotch children a somewhat larger proportion of those born abroad 
were at work and at home, and a slightly smaller proportion at school, 
than of those born in this country. Of the French a slightly smaller 
proportion of children of foreign birth were at school, and a larger 
proportion at work, than of those of native birth. The Lithuanians 
show a smaller proportion of children of foreign birth at home and 
at school and dl er proportion at work, as compared with children 
of native birth. "On the other hand, the Magyars exhibit a much 
larger proportion of children of foreign birth than of native birth at 
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home, and a considerably larger proportion of native children of this 
race than of foreign-born were at school. A much larger percentage 
of Lithuanian children who were born abroad than of those born 1n 
the United States were at work. 


ABILITY TO SPEAK ENGLISH. 


The extent to which members of non-English-speaking races are 
able to speak English affords one of the most important indications 
of the degree of their assimilation. In this connection the followin 
table is submitted, which shows, by sex and race, the per cent o 
246,673 employees of foreign birth who were able to speak English: 


TABLE 92.— Per cent of foreign-born employees who speak English, by sex and race. 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 


[This table includes only non-English-speaking races with 80 or more persons reporting. The total, how- 
ever, is lor all non-English-speaking races.] 


Number epore complete | Percent who speak English. 





Race. 
Male. Female.| Total. Male. Female. | Total. 

Armenian................. eese eee eee eee 14 672 54.9 57.1 54.9 
Bohemian and Moravían.................. 600 4, 461 66.0 58.7 65. 0 
A e haat 5 945 20.3 80.0 20.6 
Canadian, French......................... 8,216 17, 447 79.4 54. 2 67.5 
Cro usada coa 210 9, 889 50. 9 21.4 50.3 
CODA seeen era ted eccde tela E 523 3, 528 19.1 19.9 19. 2 
Danshizsod 60 96.5 98.3 96.6 
DIO Ee T 251 1,701 86.1 13.7 84.2 
A eiae ums d E E dep MEME 302 3, 896 50. 3 24.5 48.3 
Flemish io seco eee pa eR RA EST 33 169 45.6 21.2 40. 8 
Freneb.acsc. cedo 396 2,227 68.6 45.5 64.5 
German. A renda dd ERU DA 1,835 20, 666 87.5 80.2 86.8 
o A E sacees j 6, 009 33.5 12.3 31.5 
Hebrew, Russian......................... 1,366 5,026 74.7 75.7 75.0 
Hebrew, Other............................ 1,747 79.5 86. 6 81.1 
Herzegovinian. eru xke Rev AO es 199 14.6 |.......... 14.6 
Italian, NO sn idas ada en 1.853 15, 000 58.8 39.1 56.3 
Italian, South.....................LLuu.... 3,741 19,731 48. 7 25.8 44.4 
Italian (not specified)..................... 1 134 64.7 (a) 64.2 
TAPAS a . AR ehm 147 60 66.0 
Lithuanian. ood deoerse e ees osa ee EAE 1,150 10, 298 51.3 22.3 48.1 
Macedonian. .................-.eeeeeeeeee. 1 574 21.1 (c 21.3 
Magyar..............- 617 11,952 46.4 .0 45.2 
MEXICAN siroce da scenes accom ia 7 205 59. 6 (a) 59.0 
MontenegHn.i. ee s x exem e neral. 2350 ii 250 8. eiue neis 38.0 
NOP WORIBD S... ooo o esi oa 49 723 96.9 91.8 96.5 
POUSH vic. O ea mesi ie 7,578 47,628 43.5 15.5 39.1 
POLLITO. a ... . . ........ 2,379 5, 862 45. 2 27.0 37.8 
Roumani8l..- Ss taeda E IRR KS 137 1,994 33.3 32.8 33. 3 
RUSSIA eoe e ta mda 887 7,317 43.6 45.9 43.9 
Ruthenlals stc ete a beris 7 881 36.8 10.1 34. 4 
Serviah ul e ate s TE : 20 1.647 41.2 20.0 41.0 
BSIOVAk. ciisieue via aa Thu 443 24,906 55.6 26.6 55.1 
Slovenian. uve I as tada 185 4,901 51.7 30. 3 50. 9 
SPAMS. EL 131 2,052 19.6 19.1 19.5 
Swedish rai o 154 5, 463 94.7 94.2 94.7 
e A eid e eut 442 1, 422 54.6 36. 4 48.9 
Turkihhggggg das 5 330 22.5 40.0 22.7 

Total: 34,957 | 246,673 55.6 38. 6 53.2 





a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


Of the total number of employees of foreign birth and of non- 
English-speaking races in mines and manufacturing establishments, 
53.2 per cent, or slightly more than one-half, were &ble to speak 
English. The smallest proportion with ability to speak English 
exhibited by any race is shown by the Herzegovinians, with a per- 
centage of only 14.6. Less than one-fifth of the Cuban and Spanish 
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and slightly more than one-fifth of the Bulgarian, Macedonian, and 
Turkish races were able to speak the language. The other races 
which fall below the percentage of 53.2 for the total foreign-born 
were the Syrian, Slovenian, Servian, Ruthenian, Russian, Roumanian, 
Portuguese, Polish, Montenegrin, Magyar, Lithuanian, South Italian, 
Greek, Flemish, Finnish, and Croatian. Of the races of southern 
and eastern Europe, the highest percentages of English-speaking 
ability are exhibited by the Hebrews, Italians, and Slovaks. The 
French Canadians show a higher proportion of members who could 
speak English than any race from southern and eastern Europe. As 
regards the races from northern and western Europe, the Danes show 
96.6 per cent, the Norwegians 96.5 per cent, the Swedes 94.7 per cent, 
the Germans 86.8 per cent, the Dutch 84.2 per cent, and the French 
64.5 per cent, with ability to speak English. The females of prac- 
tically all races, and especially those of southern and eastern Europe, 
show a smaller proportion than the males able to speak the English 
language. Of the total number of females, only 38.6 per cent, as con- 
trasted with 55.6 per cent of the males, could speak English. This 
situation is due to the greater segregation of the females, as com- 
pared with the males, and their lack of contact with American life 
and institutions. 

The following table shows, by sex and general nativity and race 
of individual, the proportion of persons of non-English-speaking races 
in the households studied who were 6 years of age or over and who 
were able to speak English: 


TABLE 93.—Per cent of persons 6 years of age or over who speak English, by sex and gen- 
eral nativity and race of individual. 
(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


This table includes only non-English-speaking races with 40 or more persons reporting. The totals, 
[ however are for all non-English-speaking races,) 


Number reporting complete | por cant who speak English. 














data. 
General nativity and race of individual. —- > B M IS - = — 
Male. | Female. | Total. Male. Female. Total. 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of 

father: 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 475 400 074 99. 8 99. 8 99.8 
Canadian, French..................... 435 481 916 94.0 90.6 92.2 
AAA 128 110 238 92.2 93.6 92.9 
AAA out aches ccccecce 201 220 421 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
A iL e Qi:24ddecbosvocooss 81 84 165 95.1 96. 4 95. 8 
CEPAP 45 48 93 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
SPS eee eee 47 59 | 106 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
— — 1,062 1,044 | 2,106 99.5 98.7 99.1 
A AAA 344 300 644 | 99.7 99.7 99.7 
000 TE O PAIPA 241 230 471 97.9 97.8 97.9 
Italian, South........................ 351 404 755 96. 0 93.8 95. 1 
Lithuanian. ......----.-.-...... 293 310 603 | 94.5 95.5 95. 0 
AAPP AAN 208 195 403 98. 6 94. 4 96.5 
PEM LrApeuwevansacecceddececccecc 33 42 75 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
EAS A oec o coe 1,057 1,074 2,131 | 92.2 90. 6 91. 4 
ool. 000 PEUT T 115 108 223 97.4 93. 5 95.5 
AAA 289 293 582 | 95.2 | 92.5 93.8 
A AA T E 719 688 1, 407 94. 9 94. 0 94.5 
AAA EA 104 89 100.0 100. 0 100.0 : 
AAA ee ee ee 454 465 919 99.8 100.0 99.9 

Foreign-born 

yi ere 251 186 437 87.3 58.1 74.8 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 632 555 1,187 71.5 61.1 69. 8 
5:04 AAA 51 30 87 70.2 33.3 57.5 
Bulgarian. ............................ 751 10 761 7.2 20. 0 7.4 
Canadian, French..................... 792 804 1,596 71.7 58. 3 67.9 
Croatian.............................. 1,141 698 1,839 54.5 26. 9 44. 0 
et ee 60 75 135 36.7 18.7 26.7 
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TABLE 93.—Per cent of persons 6 years of age or over who speak English, by sex and gen- 
eral nativity and race of individual —Continued. 


Number reporting complete | Per cent who speak English. 
General nativity and race of individual. 


Foreign-born—Continued. 


Daisies osc sos eee odode eR 20 26 46 95.0 92.3 93.5 
DU: o o ete 162 135 7 96.3 83.7 90. 6 
Fiodor ads 159 148 307 88. 1 37.8 63.8 
Flemish ra eeraa e 112 107 219 82.1 62.6 72.6 
Fronéh 2. 2 eco 223 190 413 67.3 65.3 66.3 
Geral. tai 1,257 1,038 2, 295 86. 4 79.2 83.1 
BOISE. A 1,020 227 1,247 23.8 11.9 21.7 
HeDIeW ios ouciascu rl. as 1,226 1,186 2, 412 83.3 67.9 75.4 
Italian, North........................ 1.078 786 1,864 68.2 42.0 57.1 
Italian; SOUL. iocis dca rie eee 3,402 2,051 5,453 53.2 35.6 46.6 
PBDANESE e ne. Sees he ee eek dé 76 1 77 18.4 (a) 18.2 
A MA 1,661 985 2, 646 59.8 35.9 50.9 
Macedonian........................... Ul asis 91 13.2. 4.552552 13.2 
MIR Queda cec cud rp Lh 1,872 1,237 3,109 45.5 35.5 41.5 
MEXICO ceo oe chet Has Soke ee: 39 1 21.9 15.4 19.4 
Norweglancol.llileweeLereswi ker cewek 29 29 100.0 93.1 96.6 
PONS AAA USED E oases 3,971 2,759 6,7 52.9 35.4 45.8 
Portuguese... 2. cece ee eee ee cee cee eee 424 446 870 58.3 39.0 48.4 
Roumanian........................... 161 88 249 34.8 21.6 30.1 
RUSS. uta as 176 98 274 39.2 24.5 33.9 
Ruttieni8D. ccoo ads ser RT. 1,077 846 1,923 52.6 30.6 42.9 
e uia suco 209 76 285 16.3 6.6 13.7 
BIOVAK E NN 2,013 1,536 3,549 61.2 40.5 52.2 
Blovellil.. chek dude cee rc e EAS 233 199 432 78.5 41.2 61.3 
Spanish. 26260. ccna 77 48 125 29.9 29.2 29.6 
BwodIsli cul acocaudetene Tie RP ERT 572 484 1,056 96.0 92.1 94.2 
BiTi RO ns ato 383 245 628 80.2 61.6 72.9 
TUI a cara aa 443 Witten end 443 3.4 A 1.4 
Grand total......................... 32, 666 24, 228 56, 894 65.3 59.3 62.8 
Total native-born of foreign father. ....... 6, 787 6,858 | 13,645 96. 4 95.3 | 95.9 
Total foreign-born........................ 25,879 17,370 | 43,249 57.2 45.1 | 52.3 
| 








a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


Upon reference to the totals in the foregoing table it is seen that 
more than 95 per cent of the persons of native birth but of foreign 
father were able to speak English, a greater proportion of males than 
of females being able to use the language. On the other hand, onl 
about 52 per cent of the persons of foreign birth in the households 
studied were able to Sea English, and & considerably larger pro- 
portion of males than of females had acquired an ability to speak 
the language. The reason for the more favorable showing of the 
males as compared with the females arises from the fact that a larger 

roportion of males than of females come into contact with American 
life and institutions through working and otherwise. As a rule, the 
immigrant women are practically segregated in immigrant colonies 
and have no association with American life or people except a little 
domestic service. Of the persons of foreign birth of the old immi- 
gration, the French indicate the least progress in acquiring an 
ability to speak English. The Norwegians and Swedes show the 
largest proportion of persons with English-speaking ability, with 
the Germans next in order. Of the races of recent immigration, the 
Turks show the smallest proportion, or only 1.4 per cent, of their 
total number able to speak English. The Bulgarians, Greeks, Jap- 
anese, Macedonians, Mexicans, and Servians also exhibit less than 
one-fourth of their number with English-speaking ability. Of the 
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southern and eastern Europeans, the highest degree of English-speak- 
ing ability is indicated by the Armenians, Bohemians and Moravians, 
Hebrews, and Syrians. Slightly less than one-half of the Croatians, 
South [talians, Poles, Portuguese, and Ruthenians are able to speak 
English. The Bravas and Finns show the least advancement in 
acquiring an ability to speak English. A considerably greater pro- 
pores of males than of females of the Flemish, North and South 

talian, Lithuanian, Portuguese, Ruthenian, Slovenian, and Slovak 
races can speak English. 

The table next presented exhibits the advancement in ability to 
speak English made by foreign-born members of non-English-speak- 
ing races after designated periods of residence in the United States. 
It shows, by sex, years in he United States, and race, the proportion 
of 246,673 employees of foreign birth who could speak English. 


TABLE 94.—Per cent of foreign-born employees who speak English, by sex, years in the 
"nited States, and race. 


(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 


(By years in the United States is meant years since first arrival in the United States. This table includes 
only non-English-speaking races with 200 or more persons reporting. The total, however, is for all non- 
English-spe races. ] 


















MALE. 
er cent wh k English n Uni 
Number Per cent who — nel , by years in United 
reporting 
Race. complete 
data. Under 5. 5to9. |1l0orover.| Total. 
Armeniani censeo deia a i 658 28.3 68.5 83.4 54.9 
Bohemian and Moravian.................. 3, 861 35.9 64.4 84.3 66. 0 
Bulgariam.- so cereo Er CREE ER 940 15.3 68.4 84.0 20.3 
Canadian, French......................... 9, 231 45.2 71.5 86.8 79.4 
Croatia. oves p ER REN ERECAZES OC OUER 9, 679 37.8 66.8 84.1 50.9 
CUD BI scence ies Ert aed sv dE Sea se 3, 005 77.4 15.4 41.5 19.1 
Danish suscitadas dae 594 87.4 92.7 99.3 96.5 
DO os ees eis aise — 1, 450 58.5 77.9 94.8 86.1 
By cet lx P REL eee dub ets 3, 504 26.2 63.7 81.7 50.3 
A A I RR 1, 831 34.3 68. 4 90.5 68.6 
German s. l2: zs cueeRxeola pRQUR V eT 18, 831 50.9 80.9 94.8 87.5 
(012...) AMNES REN N OR dq REI: 5, 440 25.8 64.5 83.6 33.5 
Hebrew, Russian....................... es. 3, 660 64.5 78.3 86.5 74.7 
Hebrew, Other.....................- cesse 1, 350 61.8 82.1 87.7 79.5 
Italian, North. iiccosa sede Ek I oe s 13, 147 36.6 70.9 85.7 58.8 
Italian, 8outh.................... e eere 15, 990 30.6 63.2 78.1 48.7 
Lithuanian............--..- eee ee ere nn 9, 148 28.8 62.5 81.6 51.3 
Macedonian..................... eee eee eee 573 19.6 90.9 (a) 21.1 
A SER EXE ewes 11, 335 29.8 61.1 78.5 46.4 
MORIA td a sae wa Se 48.8 69.8 65.0 59.6 
Montenegrin....................-..- esee es 250 33.2 54.5 00. 0 38.0 
Norweglatzcs.sassewecescs ke eccctekuesct 674 88.4 98.5 99.3 96.9 
POMS oo enia cod Qaeda pA eot Vie 40, 050 21.5 49.5 76.8 43.5 
Portuguese. coria varie oss 3, 483 16.8 56.8 77.1 45.2 
Roumanian...............--. ccce erre 1,857 28.6 66.0 84.6 33.3 
USO rs Xs wd AE Ea RO KA a a 20.7 63.8 83.1 43.6 
Ruthenian vo Re x ........... 18.6 52.4 81.8 36.8 
A E ACER UR ud 1, 627 30. 4 62.8 74.0 41.2 
SIOVEE avos ries AC ^ 33.3 62.0 80.0 55.6 
Blovenian..............-- ccce ee rers 4,716 34.2 63. 6 80.9 51.7 
O A A Ciaaks sadesieoredocia 1,912 9.8 16.2 42.9 19.6 
Swedish...................- ecce eee en , 309 72.8 04.6 98.7 94.7 
— RUE HESIE A E 980 39.5 70.6 79.6 54.6 
UFI: i acarrea 325 16.1 75.0 84.6 2.5 
JJ ROTETE | 211,716 30.7 | 61.6 | 85.3 55.6 
FEMALE. 

Armenian............-...-ece sees eese sees 14 42.9 (a) (a) 57.1 
Bohemian and Moravian.................. 600 — 59.8 í > m 
ulgarlan.........-........... lecce eee 5 (a a) a i 
Canadian, French......................... 8,216 25. 46.3 65.2 54.2 


a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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TABLE 94.—Per cent of foreign-born employees who speak English, by sex, years in the 
United States, and race—Continued. 






















FEMALE—Continued. 
Number Per cent who Spear Taels, by years in United 
reporting 
Race. com plete 
data. Under 5. 5to9. |10orover.| Total. 

Eroatftlaaaaannnnn bUe Peri Hd 210 10.7 81.8 72.7 21.4 
Publi csnexteweve tes tif suc sebuuet ce 523 12.2 13.6 32.8 19.9 
Dania rs eee Rie pa Seu aua qu 60 (a) 100.0 100.0 98.3 
Dütih.ssldoo eS 251 39. 4 88.5 100. 0 73.7 
NN ek i eclaeWeiftzexum bu ka imas 302 13. 0 34.6 59.5 24.5 
rs A A A A 396 19.3 57.0 82.3 45.5 
GRAN so eos rckeruscrke Re aA e EF 1, 835 40. 5 81.5 94.9 80.2 
ID Qo A A 569 7.0 24.5 66.7 12.3 
Hebrew, Russian................-- eere eee 1, 306 65.5 92.1 97.4 75.7 
Hebrew, Other........................... 77.4 94.4 96.1 86.6 
Italian, North. as ode 1,853 14.7 58.0 77.1 39.1 
Italian, South............. ................ 3, 741 11.1 38.2 53.8 25.8 
Lithuanian................................ 1, 150 9.7 49.0 84.8 22.3 

Macedonian...............- ccc cc eee erre 1 CI AAA een cane (a) 
E A AN 617 13.7 74.6 92.3 24.0 

MAA is 2 A P eetere (a) 
Norwegian................................ 49 83.3 90.9 100.0 91.8 
POSS oct eee ade eae ttn PIDE 7, 578 5.9 19.8 55.5 15.5 
Portuguese................- e eee cerro 2,379 88.6 34.4 57.4 27.0 
Roumanian...........-..- ccce eese eee eee 137 14.9 84.4 (a) 32.8 
Russian. e ede eor e an ei e aa raS EEN 887 33. 4 72.0 86.3 45.9 
Ruthenian oes foodie ave rwr ce 79 4.4 16.7 80.0 10.1 
Bervial dedecora so vau eP WADE a EE, 20 17.6 (a) (a) 20.0 
BIOVUK A A A 443 9.5 57.0 89.6 26.6 
Slovenian................................. 185 17.6 60.7 93.3 30.3 
E A A eve 131 9.9 21.2 58.8 19.1 
SwedIisli. s oec A des Oak ess ink 154 79.2 92.3 97.4 94.2 
A A A n eee cad EE 442 20.2 55.9 63.0 36.4 
duri ec o MMC E 5 | (a) (0) -"- E 40. 0 
Total.............. —— — — 24, 957 17.1 43. 7 69. 7 38.6 
AInDenlalh. vo seca b wal a EN EETA 28.6 68.7 83.2 54.9 
Bohemian and Moravian.................. 34.2 63.8 84.7 65.0 
Ba ous steed dose Rn Sr Er e urit 15.5 07.8 84.6 20.6 
Canadian, French......................... 33.8 58.1 77.4 67.5 
Croatians. jccscedsiyce ithe «RR dV aedes 37.0 67.0 84.0 50.3 
A A CORAN SARUM eee 8.4 15.2 39.8 19.2 
IN A A e e QVE 86.7 93.1 99. 4 96. 6 
DHiclh. 2:2 A i a E LE 53.0 79.2 95. 4 84.2 
Finnish sel i orvedaacces eie a A 24.9 61.7 80.8 48.3 
TONG A A ed cT 30.3 66.5 89.6 64.5 
GORING A ck sa edite RD RS 49. 4 81.0 04.8 86.8 
icd A N E AA 24.1 59.8 82.1 31.5 
Hebrew, Itussian................. e eeeee 64.9 81.2 88.3 75.0 
Hebrew, Other.............- ccce ee eere 67.3 85. 2 88.6 81.1 
Italian, North. .......... .................. 33.5 69.7 84.6 56.3 
Italian, South. A ee uoocecBoe 26.7 58.9 73.4 44.4 
Lithuanian................................ 25.6 61.7 81.8 48.1 
Macedonian............ eee errore 19.8 90.9 (a) 21.3 
MAPVUE e i eus 28.6 61.4 78.7 45.2 
MERC 47.6 69.8 65.0 59.0 
Montenegrin... 2.2... ce cece ce cee cece wee 33.2 54.5 100.0 38.0 
Norwegian................................. 87.8 97.9 99.3 96. 5 
ES i i olio 18.2 45.8 74.9 39.1 
Portuguese. oia bo 13.3 47.6 70.2 37.8 
Roumanian ............................... 27.8 68.6 83.3 33.3 
A osea Rue ue dd ee 27.6 64.6 83.4 43.9 
Ruüthenldb.....ucocou a cad 16.8 51.3 81.8 384.4 
Berol. cc atet ve Sint awe radares eee 30.2 62.5 74.3 41.0 
STOWE AI assu Lec MEVS ieee es 32.5 62.0 80.1 55.1 
Slovenia ms dos 33.3 63.5 81.1 50.9 
Spanish oie d retro 97.7 16.4 43.4 19.5 
Swedish A A NEP 73.0 94.6 98. 6 94.7 
A o: 33.4 66.0 74.9 48.9 
TPT Se cet cid Ra A 16.2 76.2 84.6 22.7 

Total: cura si a d Rue ews 28.6 6 83.1 








a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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Upon reference to the total in the preceding table it is scen that 
there is & rapid advancement in the proportions of employees able 
to speak English corresponding to an increased period of residence 
in the United States. Of the total number who had been in this 
country less than five years only 28.6 per cent could speak English, 
as contrasted with 59.6 per cent with a residence of. five to nine 
years and 83.1 per cent who had been in the United States ten 

ears or over. The smallest proportions of employees able to speak 

nglish with a residence under five years are shown, in the order 
named, by the Cuban, Portuguese, Bulgarian, Turkish, Ruthenian, 
Polish, Macedonian, Greek, Finnish, Lithuanian, South Italian, Rus- 
sian, and Roumanian races, all of which fall below the general show- 
ing for the total number of foreign-born wage-earners. Of the em- 
ployees with a residence of five to nine years the Cubans exhibit a 
percentage of only 15.2 and the Spaniards of 16.4 with ability to 
speak English, while the French Canadians, South Italians, Montene- 
grins, Poles, Portuguese, and Ruthenians have percentages less than 
that for the total number of employees within this residence period. 
Of the apoy who had been in the United States ten years or 
longer the Cubans, Spaniards, Mexicans, Portuguese, South Italians, 
Servians, Syrians, Poles, French Canadians, and Magyars, all of 
whom have less than four-fifths of their number able to speak Eng- 
lish, indicate, in the order mentioned, the least progress in ability to 
speak English. 

Of the males from southern and eastern Europe with a residence 
of ten years or over the smallest proportion of employees able to 
speak English is exhibited by the Servians, the showing of the Poles, 

ortuguese, Magyars, and South Italians being but slightly more 
favorable. The lowest percentages are found in the case of the 
Cuban and Spanish cigar makers. Almost three-fifths of these races 
are unable to speak the English language. 

Upon referring to the totals for the male and female wage-earners 
it is seen that the former not only show a larger proportion than the 
latter in each period of residence with the ability to speak English, 
but exhibit greater Progress in acquiring the language after specified 
periods of residence. stated, this condition of affairs is due to 
the greater segregation of the female workers and their more limited 
opportunities, as compared with the males, for contact with American 
life and institutions. Of the southern and eastern European females 
who have been in this country ten years or longer, the South Italians 
exhibit the smallest proportion with ability to speak English. The 
Polish, Portuguese, Finnish, and Syrian females make a somewhat 
better showing than the South Italian, but fall below the proportion 
for the total foreign-born females. 

The table which is next presented sets forth, by race of individual 
and by years in the United States, the per cent of foreign-born per- 
sons of non-English-speaking races in the households studied who 
were 6 years of age or over and who were able to speak English. 
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TABLE 95.—Per cent of foreign-born persons 6 years of age or over who speak English, 
by years in the United States and race of individual. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


IBy years in the United States is meant years since first arrival in the United States. This table includes 
only — Sprong races with 40 or more persons reporting. The total, however, is for all non- 
English-speaking races.) 





Per cent who speak English, by 


— years in United States. 
Race of individual. complete 

da Under5. | 5to9. |10or over. 
Hüenian o. s ra eise 437 58.6 77.2 94. 5 
Bohemian and Moravian......................- eee 1,187 36.2 58.8 82.4 
BBV Geos o-oo ss che A ERE a nea Sid 87 28.1 13.1 75.9 

Bulgarian «cu ech ies 761 6.0 47.8 (a) 
Canadian, French........................... cce ee eere 1, 596 37.5 66.8 76.0 
o ducere uova 1,839 24.1 55. 6 78.7 
th toh Satie O BBs dela a eas wee alee eee 135 .0 14.8 57.1 
A sos A ede du uii MA EE 46 (a) 87.5 97.3 
DUO as ON fen cer iU petu e NO vice 297 60. 0 73.3 92. 6 
Filnnish................................................ 307 23. 7 62.1 75.9 
PQS) sec Sate berate ad aeons eli ae Ok tp s 219 54.8 71.4 83. 9 
Erencl:2 2 A 413 34. 4 ` 72.9 94. 4 
German 2:222 soon ——— 2,295 40. 5 79. 4 96. 6 
TOON AERE NERO 1, 247 13. 1 50. 0 78.4 
A A A 2, 412 65.0 76.5 88. 8 
Italian, North... cci ee coo xe a cita va due bee 1,864 30. 6 61.4 84.3 
; DOULDI I ou ndun cicli we OE dads itus Re EO ue QE 5,453 26. 5 60. 4 75.9 

DE DAN CSO or A A cee DoD LE ld LE TT 12.0 26. 9 (a) 
Lithuanian............................................ 2, 646 24. 1 55. 3 77.1 
M A A O 91 12. 4 O A 
E AAA 14 eee A 2d Pcr 3,109 21.9 56. 7 79.8 
Mexican. A IN wares ON 103 .0 13, 6 23.9 
lar A A red cabe owen sa TIC Res 58 87.5 100.0 97.9 
21.8 50.3 77.0 
37.1 44.5 59. 9 
27.1 A 
16. 7 43. 4 81.0 
14.9 51.9 68. 8 

7.0 33. 8 (a) 
25.7 54.0 71.5 
26. 3 64.7 78.0 
13.2 30.0 70. 4 
711.6 93.1 96. 3 
62. 6 80. 9 92.6 
.9 Mili 
26.1 58.5 80. 8 








a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


Upon reference to the total of 43,249 persons studied, it is seen 
that there is a steady advancement in ability to speak English corre- 
sponding to period of residence in the United States. ong the 

ersons who have been in the United States less than five years, the 
ollowing races report less than 25 per cent of their number with 
ability to speak lish: Lithuanian,. Croatian, Finnish, Magyar, 
Polish, Russian, Ruthenian, Spanish, Macedonian, Japanese, Greek, 
Servian, Bulgarian, Turkish, Cuban, and Mexican, the two last 
named reporting none. Among those persons with a residence of 
five to nine years, only three races, the Cuban, Turkish, and Mexican, 
report less than 25 per cent with ability to speak English, and of 
those who have been in the United States ten years or longer, the 
Mexicans alone report less than 25 per cent. The unfavorable 
showing of the Mexicans is largely to be ascribed to the fact that the 
pele number of representatives of this race are coal-mine workers 

ving in more isolated localities than the other races studied and 
consequently having less opportunity to acquire the language. 
the races of recent arrival in the United States the Armenians exhibit 
the highest percentage of persons with a residence of ten years or 
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over able to speak English, the Syrians being next in order, closely 
followed by the Hebrews. 

The table which immediately follows shows, by sex, age at time of 
coming to the United States, and race, the per cent of 246,673 
inp oye of non-English-speaking races who were able to speak 

ng 


TABLE 96.— Per cent of foreign-born naa who speak English, by sex, age at time of 
coming to the United States, and race. 
(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 


(This table includes only non-English king races with 200 or more persons reporting. The total, how- 
ever, is for all non-English-speaking races.] 


LÀ 
e 

















MALE. 
Per cent who English, by age 
Number | at time of g to United States. 
reporting 
Race 
: complete |—————————————————— 
data. Under 14. | 14orover. | Total. 
E AAA IA 658 94.7 53.7 54.9 
Bohemian and Moravian............................... 3,861 97.6 58. 7 66. 0 
ARAS a A O EO O 940 81.8 19.6 20.3 
Canadian, French..............oooooooommconomonmomoo.. 9,231 93. 3 68. 2 79.4 
CTO as 9, 679 84.5 50. 5 50. 9 
CUDASS Te iue Vue pL val EE 3, 005 45.0 15. 3 19.1 
O A o uev se ea slow Sec c e Sos 594 98. 8 96.1 96. 5 
E E A dead A A 1, 450 99. 3 80. 6 86. 1 
GAO 3,594 94. 3 48. 3 50.3 
o A tas Wes vM TEE dep 1,831 97.9 61.1 68. 6 
e A ce sae ENDS MM RAM 18, 831 99. 7 83. 6 87.5 
A OMEN Mt 5, 440 75.5 32.7 33. 5 
Hebrew, Russian................................... ee 3, 660 96. 7 72.3 74.7 
Hebrew, Other, microsite 1,359 99. 4 76.5 79.5 
Italian, North.. ooo eee ores scc 13,147 94.1 56.2 58.8 
I ttt 15, 990 83.1 45.7 48. 7 
Lith A 9, 148 85.4 50. 5 51.3 
Macedonia. aii ta 573 (a) 21.0 21.1 
A A etaed vec E uncle ctae edd 11,335 91.2 45.1 46. 4 
Mexican RM E 203 74.3 56.5 59.6 
Montenegrifti. ociosas pese iuc coh a Ter. 250 100. 0 36. 5 38. 0 
hog i. c o MUCH 674 98. 7 96. 6 96. 9 
Poush pK REPE 40, 050 93. 3 40.7 43. 5 
POUR c RENE 3, 483 91.5 34.2 45.2 
mer 1,857 93. 3 32.8 33. 3 
Russian.: cue 6, 430 80.8 42.4 43.6 
Ruthenian.......oocoeess e suvarke a a MEFRE 802 76. 2 35.7 36. 8 
Ian. crassa chsh eae nk Rub eMe qii uu d dE 1, 627 T8. 6 40. 9 41.2 
DORA ica e os 2a ate ES Rer Ui epic 2A, 463 92. 2 54. 1 55. 6 
BloveniaD.........oooocooococnccccrcccccnonanaroorocoona 4,716 95.0 50. 6 51.7 
Bpañish oia ión dls 1,921 33.8 18.5 19.5 
0 AAA O A O 5, 309 100. 0 9.0 94.7 
aoan A E E E EA E E 980 91.4 51.3 54.6 
A RC HERENNIUM 325 (a) 2.0 22.5 
TOMA cos A as 211,716 93. 2 51.7 55. 6 
FEMALE. 
AIR OT 14 (a) | 50. 0 57.1 
O AAA 600 | 93.1 29.5 58. 7 
E AAA A A | 5 | (a) (a) 80. 0 
Canadian, French........ »ssydeVcusdassdeseiteZé — M 8,216 | 75.8 31.2 54.2 
EN AT | 210 | 78.3 14. 4 21.4 
ASE S 523 39. 1 11. 7 19. 9 
o 60 100. 0 96. 9 98. 3 
AA AI E 251 | 99. 3 34. 3 73.7 
PME NTT 302 93.8 20. 6 24. 5 
ASIA RIRS 396 96.0 28. 4 45.5 
EAS EA A eee 1,835 99. 2 62. 1 80.2 
QM SUUS NOAA AAA AAA TESEH fee 569 59. 0 6.7 12.3 
Hebrew Bussi. SS oid Sos ce cac euueedecoeseeooo usce 1,366 97.0 67.7 75.7 
NAO ETAPA A O 388 99. 3 79.9 86. 6 
A AAA TN 1, 853 74.8 22.9 39. 1 
A A ARI A A 3,741 67.7 13. 1 25. 8 
DEN AAA 4 CO Seb ob sinc ccc acccccccacccvececce Jg 1,150 88. 1 13. 6 22.3 
Macedonian «2 «2 0626s cece eec LLL eee ce eee hero ] ART (a) 
A E 617 84.8 15. 1 24.0 


a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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TABLE 96.—Per cent of foreign-born employees who speak English, by sez, age at time of 





coming to the United States, and race—Continue 
FEMALE—Continued. 
, E Per cent who English, by age 
Number | at time of co to United States. 
Race reporting 
° complete 
data. Under 14. | 14or over. | Total. 

Mexican ai 2 (a) (a) (a) 
A A O a Si a sace winced 49 100.0 90.0 91.8 
Polisli.s E E AS E cte S AU 7,578 16.8 7.3 15.5 
A 2,379 77.5 11.0 27.0 
ROXIO daa a eus 137 95.5 20.9 32.8 
TRUSS so oisi A rd Led 887 97.3 35. 7 45.9 
RUbLBbelldl.l da Ded 7 60.0 6.8 10.1 
BORN cusoxemeun esu un dec da a ON DOE E 20 (a) 15.8 20.0 
Slovak a aa io 443 86. 0 10.9 26. 6 
BIOVEN IAN ou. Led ee copine et sw A e bod Mos 185 94. 7 22.9 30.3 
SD ls bara raw ele Ede ai 131 40. 9 14.7 19.1 
O E e ens A UL E LI pqu. 154 100. 0 89.5 9.2 
SAT 442 90. 2 27.8 36.4 
TUS lead ds 40.0 40. 0 
Tota 34, 957 79.9 21.8 38. 6 

TOTAL 

A A NEUE 672 95. 2 53.6 54.9 
Bohemian and Moravian.................. ccce cre ree 4, 461 96. 4 56.0 65.0 
BUD o x e ee ME E 945 83, 3 19.8 20.6 
Canadian, French coy ies sea Ru EXC e RO Bete ead 17, 447 84.5 51.9 67.5 
O ico ts co 9, 889 83.5 49.8 50. 3 
CUballoibo oils cau Neha acsi uc e wi aca a tate xin aid oes 3,528 43. 3 14.9 19.2 
Danish. Su its ai add 654 99. 1 96.1 96: 6 
IS A A der A ated E etd: O NM 1,701 99.3 76.5 84.2 
Ennis dolos eade rati esi E ab Ee She Ed e 3, 896 94. 2 46.2 48.3 
RIOBOh eo inia Sco e Gea bas Cake iL E qat E 2, 227 97.5 55.6 64. 5 
E us re cea ees we cerca ex Es Mac ÉD ter ed 20, 666 99. 6 82.3 86.8 
RICO NER DR NRI Rt EPOR OV NUM 6, 009 69. 3 30. 5 31.5 
Hebrew, Russian............. ccce e ccc ccc eerte 5,026 96. 9 71.2 75.0 
Hebrew OO rs vue sre In ia 1,747 99. 4 77.1 81.1 
Italian, North. ooo EUZ NN 15,000 86. 4 53. 1 56. 3 
A mq mS SENE 19, 731 16.9 40. 4 44.4 
LO ida 10, 298 86. 4 46. 7 48.1 
Macedonian. ........................................... 574 (a) 21.0 21.3 
MIN a aah 11,952 89.9 43.7 45. 2 
MA s mes Saas eae laa 205 72.2 56. 2 59.0 
Montenegrin............ .. . . . .......................... 250 100. 0 36. 5 38. 0 
INGEN CPN Deo ibi 723 98. 9 96. 2 96. 5 
POS ites deeg Sst a EE UR oka heen 47, 628 88.5 35.7 39.1 
POLUPIPSOL.. icu II E ihe tad 5, 862 85.0 25.1 37.8 
Ftoum andis uo oui 1, 994 94. 6 32.1 33.3 
A 7,317 93. 3 41.7 43.9 
A PT" 1 73. 1 33. 2 34. 4 
a Sao ves Vra re Eu ctu CIL Co 1,647 80.0 40. 6 41.0 
SS er ica cioe DIE eame E 24, 906 91. 6 53. 5 55. 1 
BlovcenidDaeroLnsscoss629 o vee) a it e eon Sl 4,901 95.0 49.6 50. 9 
O o ou UL e SR CH LE E. LIESS 2,052 34.9 18.3 19. 5 
BVOC A b cet i rad M OR PELA UC A 5, 463 100. 0 93.9 9.7 
A A lnc E 1,422 90. 8 44.3 48.9 
T'HERISH A xac ek ede vs medica we Ee dc 330 (a) 2.3 22.7 
A resa DOSE ebbe UI ddr A 246. 673 88. 7 48. 3 53.2 





a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


These tabulations were planned to show the relative adaptiveness 
and progress of immigrants of a younger as compared with those 
of an older age, according to the time of their arrival in this country. 
The significant fact disclosed by the grand total for both sexes is 
that a much greater proportion of the immigrants who were under 14 

ears of age when they came to the United States are able to speak 
nglish at the present time than of those 'who were 14 years of 
age or over when they immigrated to this country. This condi- 
tion of affairs is due not only to the greater adaptability of the 
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younger immigrants, but also to their greater opportunities in the 
way of attending the public school and in mingling with native 
Americans. The females, as compared with the males, exhibit not 
only smaller proportions able to speak English, but also a less de- 
gree of advancement among those less than 14 years old when they 
arrived in this country. 

The relative progress in acquiring the ability to speak English of 
the younger or older immigrants in the households studied, according 
to their age at the time of arrival in the United States, is shown 
in the table which immediately follows: 


TABLE 97.—Per cent of foreign-born persons 6 years of age or over who — English, by 
age at time of coming to the United States and race of individual. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 


[This table includes only Bon e E races with 40 or more persons reporting. The total, 
however, is for all non-English-speaking races.] 





Per cent Tho speak 
English, by age at 
Number time of coming to 
Race of individual. reporting United States. 


Under 14. | 14 or over. 


Armenia eaea 99.0 67.9 
Bohemian and Moravian.........................-- ee eere 91.2 61.7 
POV can 92.9 50.7 
A eee a eere ce nha Plaga PS Win Gea wake ead zie A 85.7 6.6 
anadian; PION. oe se sas caw oou is bed asks Ee 84.3 55.9 
Croatiali sse neas wid A A tema’ 82.7 39. 4 
ov ONUS EC XU oe Petre tL eg A A 48.8 17.0 
JA — 100.0 90.0 
DWE occu cide A sed Gad Nate x aes 100.0 84.1 
Pi iSite dona oe A n AL ru PE A EE eaa LE 87.9 58.2 
JANO A A a UA E e as 98.3 62.9 
AA wie beasecs cou iu. cud eiat satiety 85.8 59.0 
CBE A xU re EMO VIG eS Lad A i reis 96. 8 78.4 
RITE A e a hae A EC VR O etes IRE NA 72.6 18.5 
HDI fog ae eq A vog A ek LEE 94.8 67.3 
Italian, NOT A Iu eeu as is 90.7 49.5 
Italian, A A a TE cU UEM: Rue esu pigs as 83.9 37.3 
JHSDADESS o. cioe s uccoR II uc s Da mua cauere rud A El E 18.2 
A A — 91.0 46.0 
A E 0 edad sce: 13.2 
MOEN OR linet A ensue LOSA A aca M Lb gis 79.3 35.1 
MÉXIOA I ol. A T Lu Os wank a AE uuo wae eels 42.3 11.7 
NOPWORIA 5.05 6h ee dde 100.0 95.8 
O A Bas asks Se hoe oe we Ge ee eS ee aoe ees 81.2 40.1 
POPC COSC oiii tor A wala aes Baw acevo main atii suae RE 87.1 32.2 
INN AA NV Rue ied anne ie ceps eed. 50.0 28.9 
RUSIA A E ed E LED: 77.4 28.4 
Ruthenian..................... e eee ee eee 15.5 38.8 
Bervinnoe i ecc A ME MU AN 38.5 12. 5 
BION OR is MD A A END ene a ase wae HS 85.2 44, 4 
BSlovenian.......................... ...... . .......................... 100.0 55.6 
JO A A IS: 51.1 17.5 
BWedlSl A A A A LEE DE 100.0 93.3 
STAN A A IA PI i aed MEE x 93.1 67.7 
TUrKiS eee Odes ds se aaa — (a) 1.4 
Total. ii E ET T EAE A E E E A Rer 86. 6 44.9 





a Not computed, owing to small number Involved. 


Of the total number of foreign-born individuals who were less than 
14 years of age at the time of their arrival in this country 86.6 per 
cent, as shown by the table above, can now speak English, while of 
those who were 14 years of age or older when they came to the United 
States only 44.9 per cent are now able to speak the English language. 
The same greater adaptability and progress among the younger, as 
contrasted with the older immigrants, is indicated in the case of each 
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race, the most marked difference in favor of the younger immigrants 
being noticeable in the case of the Brava, MA beg reek, Magyar, 
Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Ruthenian, Slovak, and Slovenian races. 





CITIZENSHIP. 


The following table shows, by race, the present political condition 
of foreign-born male employees who have been in the United States 
five years or over and who were 21 years of age or over at time of 
coming to this country: 


TABLE 98.— Present political condition of foreign-born male employees who have been in 
the United States 5 years or over and who were 21 years of age or over at time of coming, 
by race. 

d (STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 


[By years in the United States is meant years since first arrival in the United States.) 








Per cent— 
Having 
Race. Fully nat- first 
ized. papers 
only. 
Albania sise seor delve pes at (a) (a) 
A 28.1 21.1 
Bohemian and Moravían.................. 48.5 27.7 
BOSH sco cosets ió (a) (a) 
A A TD em wA NA ERRE 18.4 18.4 
Canadian, French.......................... 23.0 8.5 
Canadian, Other....................... ree 41.9 14.8 
Croatian AA teEL d DO 8.8 13.7 
Cubali-- ice acce quer POSER Vea UR DE Cpl 9.8 2.3 
O AA A Er Ue qr (a) (a) 
org E MS 62.9 23.9 
Duütfeee dte rA A 51.8 28.1 
Epy ptico vatican eie rese wena e DIS (a) (a) 
A PA A Er teE o d 55.2 25.4 
PINUS ccasc Uu aaa 36.5 24.7 
IN A A (a) (a) 
PRONG E A AA 40. 9 25.7 
Dec. teva odias 69.6 16.1 
iilo A 6.9 13.3 
Hebrew, Russian...........oooooooooo..»..- 22.7 34. 5 
Hebrew, Other................... S orsa 35.0 20.6 
Herzegovinian..... ........................ (a) (a) 
TUS NP 70.2 12. 4 
Italian, NOT h. ............................ 25. 3 20.5 
Italian, Sonth. .... tus 15.7 14.4 
Italian (not specified)...................... 35.0 10.0 
LICOR den 21.1 11.4 
Macedonian........ iii (a) (a) 
MARU ia 10.8 16.0 
Mexica lia ay 8.3 1.7 
Montenegrinm............................... (a) a 
[T TEMO a a 
Norwegian.............. as 55. 6 30.0 
A — (a) (a) 
OA 19.0 14.1 
POrtUgUCSO IA er ORE] 3.2 2.3 
Houüunmanjalh bees fs voor ............ 8.6 13.3 
ussian..... daa E I 15.1 12.9 
RutheniaBl... iilos eus aro da aa ss 8.7 11.2 
IGI A 64.1 15.0 
Scotch-Irish. .............................. (a) (a) 
SOM A a eS 4.7 8.1 
JJ 12.1 10.7 
BIOVONIAU sie coe eset ordeo 14.3 21.5 
Spanish e ee terrae cate 9.7 3.9 
5bwedislizé. esse 73.9 18.4 
DN E n Ea n aa aE 11.2 9.5 
AUSE A A T (a) (a) 
Wer bn a asa 73.0 14.0 
West Indian (other than Cuban)........... a a 
Alsatian (race not specified)............... a a 
Australian (race not specified)............. a a 
Austrian (race not specified)............... 22.1 81.0 
Belgian (race not specified)................ 45.1 31.4 
Bouth American (race not specifled)....... 1 (a) (a) 
Swiss (race not specified).................. 76.3 15.8 
OCW mo 33.3 16.0 
ARAS E, ML a PS EA cemere OO 


a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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The tendency toward a permanent residence in the United States 
on the part of the various foreign-born races may be readily seen by 
a study of the foregoing table, which shows that of the 68,942 foreign- 
born male employees concerning whom information was obtained, 
exactly one-third are fully naturalized, and that an additional 16 per 
cent have secured first papers. In other words, a fraction less than 
50 per cent of these foreign-born employees have either become full 
citizens or intend to become such. On account of the difference in the 
length of time the various races have been coming to the United 
States, a comparison of the older with the more recent immigrants is 
hardly fair. For this reason it is considered best to separate the 
races into two groups, one including all races of older immigration 
and the other all races of more recent immigration. When this is 
done it is seen that about seven-tenths of the older, as compared with 
about three-tenths of the more recent, have either become fully. 
naturalized or declared their intent to become so. Although one 
race may show a much larger proportion fully naturalized than 
some other, this other race may, and in many instances does, show 
a much larger proportion with first papers only. Therefore the only 
natural conclusion to be drawn is that the one with the largest pro- 
portion fully naturalized was quicker than the other to appreciate the 
deum de to be gained by becoming citizens. This is perhaps 
better illustrated by the recent immigrants than by the older. For 
instance, the Italians (race not specified) show 35 per cent fully 
naturalized and only 10 per cent additional holding first papers, 
while the Austrians show 22.1 per cent fully naturalized, but an 
additional 31 per cent holding first papers. Thus it will be seen 
that the Austrians have in reality manifested greater interest in 
American citizenship than have the Italians. For this reason it is 
considered best to combine the proportion of each race fully natural- 
ized with the additional proportion with only first papers. By such 
a combination it will be seen that the interest in acquiring citizenship 
manifested by the more recent immigrant races ranges as follows: 


Per cent Per cent. 
Bohemian and Moravian.......... 76.2 | Russian-......................... 28.0 
Hebrew (other than Russian)..... 61.6 | Magyar. ........................ 26.8 
A Rd ELS TERES 61.2 [Slovak o iis sik EIER E 22.8 
Hebrew, Russian. ............... 07,2 | COMA rs 22.5 
Austrian (race not specified)...... 53.1| Roumanian..................... 21.9 
Armenia 40.2 A ones ec s 20. 7 
Italian, North.................... 49:8 |) Greek oa 20. 2 
Italian (not specified)............. 45.0 | Ruthenian...................... 19. 9 
Bulgarian. .2cca e bn nenas 26.8 | Panic. doncs dias 13.6 
Slovenian. iuris 35.R | Servial.s castor PEE ERST. 12.8 
Polacos 93.1 p CUDAD su. sta ae 12.1 
Lithuanian ...... . .. .. .. aoe sakes 32.5 | Portuguese............. . ...... 5.5 
Italian, South.................... 30. 1 
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As contrasted with the foregoing, the following proportions repre- 
sent the interest manifested by the older immigrants: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Swedish- tenias ica ides 92.9.1 Dutch. coc 79.9 
A A Oekede wees 92.11 SCOte A t 79.1 
Wels crie cis Fe RIVE E RSS 87.0 | Belgian (race not specified)...... 76.6 
Danish. eese 86.8 | French........ TT PPS 66. 6 
Gennaio ccs sese eR PE UNA 85.7 | Canadian (other than French).... 56.7 
INOFWOPIAN 85. 6 | Canadian, French................ 31.5 
A A SENE RES 82. 6 | MexXIcAD.....co0mo.onsone — 10.0 
IT A A 80. 6 


The following table shows, by race of individual, the present politi- 
cal condition of foreign-born males in the households studied who 
had been in the United States five years or over and who were 21 
years of age or over at the time of their arrival in this country: ' 


TABLE 99.—Present political condition of foreign-born males who have been in the 
United States 5 years or over and who were 21 years of age or over at time of coming, 
by race of individual. 


(STUDY OF HOUSEHOLDS.) 
(By years in the United States is meant years since first arrival in the United States.) 














Number— Per cent— 
EE 
Race of individual. reporting 
complete | Fuly nat- |, Having | Fuly nat- | Having 
data. t pa uralized first papers 
o only 
ATMONIAN ra 67 39 14 58. 2 20.9 
Bohemian and Moravian.................. 198 123 . 46 62.1 23.2 
A ese Aduso ds Kee O O EEN — (a e 
AAA A MERE o sais Vas 2 a a) 
Canadian, French.......oooooomooooooooo». 210 57 12 27.1 5.7 
Croatlalic. ee eauoceRcwMe xe Des ks onsas 345 67 66 19.4 19.1 
Cuban: Se erkevEe a 15 3 1 (a) (a) 
Danish Gina peras 9 6 3 a a 
Dutti cari 42 8 77.8 14.8 
A AN A O ve vues 223 145 35 65.0 15.7 
NO A —— 71 40 17 56.3 23.9 
FlemisBhzi.2. 2e cu Rea RE Tes EET cass 42 24 10 57.1 23.8 
DO <1 PR O EA 83 34 15 41.0 18. 1 
Oernali. A A RE PENFe Ede sU EE 503 329 71 65. 4 14.1 
Greek. A A IA 109 4 7 3.7 6.4 
Gs A A scence sce estes. 37 90 110 24.1 2.5 
.l A 254 201 18 79.1 7.1 
Italian; NOT ius ciascirs ——— 428 141 94 32.9 2.0 
Italian, SOU ss .ssiinossriisncona cares: 952 94 18. 1 9.9 
A 553 65 21.9 11.8 
Macedonian. oc.ecee cessa sub recreo os En sE AA qe sade cetie (2) (a) 
AA see wen E eese 512 99 15.0 19. 3 
Ne Ree eat er oN een en ere re. 3 E P T 0 us 0 
OPWerlafli. s. ul uera ec REGN WOFSNUE a a 
Policies 1,216 169 21.6 13.9 
POPFJgH08B, oia o e 113 1 5.3 .9 
Roüdmnoliin miis ee x RET RE ERA Ua dS 2À ss RR 1 .0 4.2 
FUSS GT 25s xem Ere on 48 4 8.3 8.3 
HRüotleénlali. ioi oti rve resto kr re rares 278 23 14.7 8.3 
y AA PA O O SA MEE 73 7 68. 5 9.6 
Servia A O PARA 2 .0 5.7 
BIOUSR vo csec iex 672 99 17.1 14.7 
Blovenlan. i. uve een reo EL ER Ese TR 15 E. A 0 (a) 18.8 
8 so as A — dB AAA a a 
Swedish AAA AA E 271 30 84.9 11.1 
BUPBD RA E cA eS PRA tends 60 9 20.0 15.0 
Türki A e RA ERE ame y Y pn AO (a) (a) 
Well qe 5 84.0 10.0 
TOU cata 8,026 .9 14.4 








a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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Upon reference to the totals in the preceding table it is seen that 
of the total number of 8,026 foreign-born males only 31.3 per cent had 
attained to full citizenship, and only 14.4 per cent had taken the pre- 
liminary steps toward acquiring citizenship by securing their first 
papers. A hard and fast comparison between the races of the new 
and of the old immigration as to the degree of citizenship obtaining 
among them is not altogether fair unless the length of residence 
of each class of immigrants be taken into account, but after making 
due sllowance for this favorable factor in the case of the races of old 
immigration it is evident that they evince a much greater interest in 
political and civic affairs than the southern and eastern European 
races which have come to the United States during recent years. 
The proportions of naturalized citizens among the representative 
races of old immigration from Great Britain and northern Europe 
are as follows: 


Per cent. Per cent, 

Dutch. atadas 77.8 | Scotch........ 68. 5 

English. ev eyes yere 65.0 | Swedish occiso 84.9 

A O obe xd EE D : E E a i du222s e sutura dá 84. 0 
A 9. 


By way of contrast, the per cents of the members of representa- 
tive races of recent immigration who have become fully naturalized 
are given below: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Armenian.............-.-- eee ec enne 58. 2 | Magyar............................ 15.0 
Bohemian and Moravian........... 62.1 | Polish............................. 21.6 
Croallan. coc eere ie a serre. 19.4 | Portüupuese.. susce cre p ........ 5. 3 

inni —— —— ID RB LIII AAA ante awe eee nceees 8.3 
eod SERENO REP 3.7 | Ruthenian MORE VAT. 
HebreW.........0000.0000000000... 24.1 | Slovák AAA ERE ie eT 17.1 
Italian, North............ .. ....... 32. 9 | Slovenian...... 30. 0 
Italian, South. o eoserae f 18:11 STA: lnc c o or oed 20. 0 
Lithuanian....................... 21.9 


Among the older immigrants, the Swedes, Welsh, and Irish have 
& somewhat higher proportion of citizens, although each race of 
this class has more than three-fifths of its number with citizenship 
transferred to the United States. Of the recent immigrant races of 
representative numbers, the North Italians, Hebrews, Croatians, and 
Poles, in the order named, display the greatest tendency toward 
seeking citizenship. | 

The table which immediately follows shows, by years in the United 
States and race, the present political condition of 68,942 foreign- 
born male industrial workers who were 21 years of age or over at the 
time of their arrival in this country. 
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TABLE 100.—Present political condition of um male employees who were 21 
years of age or over at time of coming to the United States, by years in the United 
States race. 

(STUDY OF EMPLOYEES.) 


(By years in the United States is meant years since first arrival in the United States. This table includes 
only races with 100 or more males reporting. The total, however, is for all foreign-born.] 



































In United States 5 to 9 In United States 10 In United States 5 
years. years or over. years or over. 
Per cent— Per cent— Per cent— 
Race. Num- Num- Num- 
ber Ea ——————————| ber e ber m 
porting porting rting 
oo Fully [Having om Fully Having ‘com Fully Hating 
ete | natu- ete | natu- ete | natu- 
papers papers papers 
ata. | ralized only Mita ralized. only ata. | ralized only. 
Armenian................... 83 16.9 24.1 88 38.6 18.2 171 28.1 21.1 
Bohemian and Moravian.... 553 8.7 46.5 706 79.7 13.0 | 1,259 48.5 27.7 
Canadian, French........... 340 6.5 3.8 | 1,199 27.7 9.8 | 1,539 23.0 8.5 
Canadian, Other............ 91 8.8 11.0 389 49.6 15.7 480 41.9 14.8 
Croatian.................... 1, 455 3.2 11.4 448 26.8 21.0 | 1,903 8.8 13.7 
CUDAN. scooters 665 3.3 .6 296 24.3 6.1 961 9.8 2.3 
Danish... pisas. 57 14.0 45.6 194 77.3 17.5 251 62.9 23.9 
Duteh....................... 123 8.9 31.7 408 64.7 27.0 531 51.8 28.1 
English... er Rs 980 13.3 42.4 | 3,476 67.0 20.6 | 4,456 55. 2 25.4 
Finnish. a o 634 18. 1 30. 1 397 65.7 16.1 | 1,031 36.5 24.7 
French...................... 279 9.0 31. 5 372 64.8 21.2 651 40.9 25.7 
Goran. luaetossake cuir us 1,367 12.9 40.2 | 6,492 81.5 11.0 | 7,859 69.6 16.1 
OreoKk....................... 336 2.1 12.8 85 25.9 15.3 421 6.9 13.3 
Hebrew, Russian............ 559 7.5 44.4 331 48.3 17.8 890 22.7 34.5 
Hebrew, Other.............. 176 10.2 42.0 227 54.2 14.5 403 35.0 26.6 
Fh. ode di ve ee a ee wh 558 19.4 30.8 | 2,891 80.0 8.8] 3,449 70.2 12.4 
Italian, North............... 2,520 10.5 21.5 | 1,549 49.3 18.9 ¡ 4,069 25.3 20.5 
Italian, South............... 2, 483 5.8 14.1 | 1,328 34.0 14.8 | 3,811 15.7 14.4 
ithuanian.................. 1 8.2 10.3 | 1,071 41.1 13.1 | 2,727 21.1 11.4 
MOP oa cada 2,193 3.3 15.2 | 1,007 26.9 17.9 | 3,200 10.8 16.0 
Norwegian.................. 6.0 59.0 187 71.5 17.1 270 55.6 30.0 
Polish $i caido pia 6,115 2.7 11.3 | 4,808 39.8 17.5 | 10,923 19.0 14.1 
Portuguese.................. 366 1.4 1.6 198 6.6 3.5 564 3.2 2.3 
Roumanian................. 110 6.4 10.9 18 22.2 27.8 128 8.6 13.3 
RUSSIANS rr cua TS cR ET 876 4.3 11.4 512 33.6 15.4 | 1,388 15.1 12.9 
Ruthenian.................. 97 1.0 10.3 64 20.3 12.5 161 8.7 11.2 
Scoth. ors esas 209 10.0 32.1 879 76.9 10.9 | 1,088 64.1 15.0 
Servidle. e. ex xc. rue 188 2.1 6.4 48 14.6 14.6 236 4.7 8.1 
SIOVAK i soap rr errem 4, 248 2.2 8.6 | 3,185 25.3 13.3 , 7,433 12.1 10.7 
Slovenian................... 952 4.6 22. 6 439 35.3 19.1, 1,391 14.3 21.5 
Spanish..................... 408 2.5 2.2 239 22.2 6.7 647 9.7 3.9 
Swedish..................... 494 22.5 57.3 1,*65 87.6 8.0 2,350 73.9 18.4 
Si UAM... occ ra 74 5.4 10.8 42 21.4 7.1 116 11.2 9.5 
Welsh....................... 39 12.8 46.2 690 | 76.4 12.2 729 13.0 14.0 
— — 
Total.................. 32,142|  06.2| 181]30,80 | 56.9 | 14.2 | 68,942 | 33.3 6.0 





The foregoing data indicate a tendency on the part of wage-earners 
of foreign birth to acquire citizenship, which increases according to 
length of residence in this country. Of the total number who had a 
residence of five to nine years, only 6.2 per cent were fully naturalized, 
as compared with a degree of citizenship of 56.9 per cent of those with 
a period of residence of ten years or over. Of the total number of 
68,942 employees for whom information was received, only one- 
third had become citizens, and only 16 per cent had taken the pre- 
liminary steps toward — citizenship by taking out first papers. 
The Swedish, Irish, and Finnish exhibit the greatest interest in 
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acquiring citizenship shortly after they are eligible. More than 
three-fourths of the Bohemian and Moravian, Danish, German, Irish, 
Norwegian, Scotch, Swedish, and Welsh races who had been in the 
United States ten years or longer had been fully naturalized. The 
lack of political or civic interest of southern and eastern European 
wage-earners, on the other hand, is shown by the following percent- 
ages of fully naturalized representatives of some of the principal 
races with a residence of ten years or longer: 














Per cent Per cent 
Race. fully natu- Race. fully natu- 
ralized. ralized. 

Un ucc cou sos oU. Dee x etn 26.8 | Magyar....................sscs.>s..-- 26.9 
Hebrew, Russian...................... AAA A vez ome e TTE 39. 8 
Italian, North... oeeo oo ccce eene n . 49.3 || Russian.......-cccccccccccccecececccc- 33.6 
Italian, South................... Lees. | 34.0 | SIOV8K..... ell cue eer conocia os 25.3 
Lithuanian................... los paa 41.1 


e 
— 
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THE INDUSTRIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RECENT IMMIGRATION. 


RECENT EXPANSION OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 


Recent immigration is responsible for many social and political 
roblems. Its chief significance, however, is industrial, and of the 
industrial phases of the subject none is of greater importance than 
the effect of recent immigration from southern and eastern prone 
upon native Americans as well as upon wage-earners belonging to the 
races of past immigration from northern and western Europe and 
Great Britain. The changes are of almost equal importance to indus- 
trial organization, and industrial methods and processes resulting 
from the entrance of such large numbers of southern and eastern 
European and Asiatic immigrants into the industrial life of the coun- 
try during the past thirty years. The effect of recent immigration 
upon the working and living conditions of wage-earners in industrial 
localities is also of great interest and importance. 

The period covered by the past thirty years has been marked in the 
United States by an extraordinary industrial development, including 
manufacturing, mining, and all branches of industrial enterprise. 
This expansion has obviously been most pronounced in the manufac- 
turing States east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Poto- 
mac rivers. There has been, however, a considerable development 
in the territory between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains and 
in the South, although not so extensive as in the Middle West and the 
Middle and New England States. The remarkable growth in manu- 
factures in the territory between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlan- 
tic seaboard during the twenty-five years 1880-1905, may be readily 
seen from the table below, which shows the amount of capital invested 
and the value of output of all manufacturing establishments during 
this period according to census years: 


TaBLE 101.—Total capital and value of products of manufactures in the States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, 1880-1905, by census periods .4 


Year. Total capital. | Value of products. 
O $12, 031,383, 950 $13, 987,674,015 
TOO ds di ———Á—Ó— A A  —— es 9, 384, 263, 009 12, 346, 530, 185 
IO RA AS A E E 6, 268, 979, 279 9, 011, 543, 324 
gll M" 2, 708, 545, 445 5, 212, 505, 186 


e These computations are made solely for manufactures in the States chosen, as it is impossible to 
form parallel comperisons for the mines and quarries, owing to the various statistical forms used in their 
tabulation in the several censuses. 


INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF WAGE-EARNERS. 


The most significant fact regarding recent immigration disclosed 
by the industrial study is the unprecedented increase in the 
operating forces of the mines and manufacturing establishments 
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accompanying the rapid extension of industrial activities. The 
number of employees of mines and manufacturing establishments 
in the territory east of the Rocky Mountains was more than doubled 
during the thirty years 1880-1909. The extent of this increase during 
the first twenty-five years of that period is shown in the table below, 
which sets forth, according to the federal census returns, the average 
number of wage-earners engaged in mining and manufacturing in thie 
years specified: 


TABLE 102.—Average number of wage-earners employed in mining and manufacturing, 
1880-1900, by census periods. 


Year. Number. 
1900. sie does wow "—————— bar SS end P tara E E A a Same se wand 7,037, 731 
[ls xr x 5,618, 306 
A A ORE: 3,743,374 


The great increase in laboring forces becomes more apparent when 
the agricultural States of the area under discussion are eliminated 
and those engaged principally in manufacturing and mining are con- 
sidered. In order that the real significance of the situation may be 
seen, the growth in the number of wage-earners in the principal man- 
ufacturing and mining States east of the Rocky Mountains is shown 
for the period 1880-1900 in the table which immediately follows: 


TABLE 103.— Total number of employees engaged in manufactures, mines, and quarries in 
1880, 1890, and 1900, by selected States. 


[Compiled from Census of 1900, Special Report, ** Occupations," page c.] 








State. 1900. 1880. 

Alabama. veo pe cok cree 78, 004 21.622 
Conneetieub. iesus cs ate et ura AR EIE KE ice iva eiu AE 175,773 114,307 
DelíWüTre oec EA A 22,202 13,554 
Ms A 479, 894 203. 960 
206, 285 107, 356 
FOS HOP 11,769 36, 104 
Maryland cotati PvP 123. 352 81,679 
A A dde Espere A pU SNL E E 500, 387 363, 142 
MICIIFIB 2.05 vs oo ck ions sd oan aut ELE seu cues 225, 549 120, 400 
MINN CSO dou sd ante eae wires sey osi. ae ede A We Ak du weeded’ 118, 354 37, 488 
A oi coe 301, 642 157,195 
New Ok. tad oi a dU EL ud 1,031,020 621, 936 
NA A A O A A 462, 812 240, 788 
Oklahoma esses a a e Ld 8,823 (a) 
IP A A A A NE 982, 290 528, 873 
Rhode Island A A A 100, 437 65, 056 
West Virada ca da 67,704 26, 006 
A O A IA A A 175, 267 82, 111 

"BOUM ou ean codecs 5,191,684 | 4,151,366 2,816,877 

a Unobtainable. 


From these figures it will be noted that there has been a steady 
increase in the number of employees in the manufactures, mines, 
and quarries of each of the States specified. The total number of 
employees rises from 2,816,877 in 1880 to 5,191,684 in 1900, an 
increase of 84.3 per cent. Between 1880 and 1890 there was an 
increase of 47.4 per cent in the total number and the slightly decreased 
growth in the next decade can probably be attributed to the general 
introduction of labor-saving machinery during that period. In the 
case of the individual States, 1t will be noted that but three, Alabama, 
Indiana, and West Virginia, show their greater increase in numbers 
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in the ten years from 1890 to 1900. Several western States show a 

reat increase from 1880 to 1890; for example, Illinois shows an 
Increase of 73 per cent, Michigan of about 56 per cent, Minnesota of 
147 per cent, and Wisconsin of 66 per cent. In the East and North 
the proportion has not been so great. The increase in number of 
wage-earners from 1880 to 1900 ranges from 51 per cent in the case 
of Maryland to 260.8 per cent in the case of Alabama. 


EMPLOYMENT OF IMMIGRANT LABOR. 


The labor force that in large part was used for this industrial expan- 
sion was drawn from the recent immigration from southern and east- 
ern Europe and Asia. The result has been that the racial composition 
of the industrial population of the country has within recent years 
undergone a complete change, and the cities and industrial localities 
of the United States have received large additions to their population 
in the form of industrial workers of alien speech, manners, and cus- 
toms. The greater proportion of the wage-earners at the present 
time engaged in manufacturing and mining are of foreign birth, and 
of the total number of foreign-born employees the larger part consists 
of representatives of races from the south and east of Éurope and from 
Asia. This condition of affairs 1s not limited to the manufacturing 
areas of the Middle States and New England. It prevails wherever 
manufacturing interests or mining operations are of any importance. 
The southern and eastern European is extensively employed in the 
iron ore and copper mines of Michigan and Minnesota, in the coal 
mines of the Middle West, Southwest, and South, and in the steel 
plants and glass factories of the Middle West and South, as well as 
in the mines, mills, and factories of Pennsylvania, New York, and New 
Jersey, and the cotton and woolen goods manufacturing establish- 
ments of New England. The presence of this class of wage-earners 
is not only characteristic of the basic industries of the country, but 
is alsofoundinall minordivisionsof manufacturing and mining. More- 
over, railroad and canal construction, together with other temporary 
and seasonal work, in all sections of the country is now being done 
by members of races of recent immigration. There is not an indus- 
trial community of any importance east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers which does not include within its 
borders a considerable number of industrial workers of races of recent 
immigration. Of the total number of wage-earners employed in 
the principal industries within this area from whom information was 
secured, about 60 per cent are of foreign birth, 39 per cent being 
from southern and eastern Europe and Asia. Of the total number 
of — about 6.7 per cent are of races of southern and 
eastern Europe and Asia." 


REASONS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF RECENT IMMIGRANTS. 


It is not possible to determine definitely whether the recent rapid 
and unprecedented expansion of industry has been the cause of the 
recent influx of immigrants from southern and eastern Europe, or 


a The racial composition of the operating forces of the principal industries within 
the geographical area between the ky Mountains and Atlantic seaboard is shown 
in detail in Table 6, pp. 320-322. 
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whether the existence of an availáble supply of cheap labor easil 
induced to immigrate was the cause of the industrial expansion. 1t 
is a possibility that if the demand for labor had not found so large 
& supply of cheap labor available, increased wages and better work- 
ing conditions required to attract labor might have induced a con- 
tinuation of immigration from northern and western Europe and the 
United Kingdom. On the other hand, less immigration of a character 
tending to keep down wages and working conditions might have been 
attended by a larger natural increase among the native-born portion 
of the population. There is ground for argument or speculation on 
each side of these various points. As a matter of fact, it has not 
appeared in the case of the industries covered by the present investi- 
gation that it was usual for employers to engage recent immigrants 
at wages actually lower than those prevailing at the time of their 
employment in the industry where they were employed. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the expansion in all branches of industry between 
thirty and forty years ago was primarily responsible for the original 
entrance of the southern and eastern Europeans into the operating 
forces of the mines and manufacturing establishments. They were 
found, from the standpoint of the employer, to be tractable and 
uncomplaining. Although they were possessed of a low order of 
industrial efficiency, it was possible to use them in a more or less 
satisfactory way. Upon the ascertainment of this fact by the em- 
ployers and with the realization of the existence of this large source 
of labor supply, a reversal of conditions occurred. The industrial 
expansion which had originally caused the immigration of southern 
and eastern Europeans was in turn stimulated by their presence, and 
new industrial undertakings were doubtless projected on the assump- 
tion of the continuing availability of this class of labor. At the same 
time, the influx of southern and eastern Europeans brought about 
conditions of employment under which there was no sufficient induce- 
ment to the races of Great Britain and northern Europe to continue 
to seek work in those industries. It may be said, therefore, that 
industrial expansion was the original reason for the employment of 
races of recent immigration, but that after the availability of this 
labor became known further industrial expansion was stimulated by 
the fact of this availability, the original cause thus becoming largely 
an effect of the conditions it had created. 


CONDITIONS WHICH MADE POSSIBLE THE EXTENSIVE EMPLOYMENT 
OF RECENT IMMIGRANTS. 


An interesting point in this connection is the faet that it was 

ossible to receive such a large body of employees of foreign birth 
into the American industrial yn The older immigrant labor 
supply was composed principally of persons who had had train- 
ing and experience abroad in the industries which they entered after 
their arrival in the United States. English, German, Scotch, and 
Irish immigrants in textile factories, iron and steel establishments, 
or in the coal mines, usually had been skilled workmen in these 
industries in their native lands and came to the United States in the 
expectation of higher wages and better working conditions. In the 
case of the more recent immigrants from southern and eastern Europe 
this condition of affairs has been reversed. Before coming to the 
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United States the greater proportion were engaged in farming or 
unskilled labor and had no experience or training in manufacturing 
or mining. As a consequence their employment in the mines 
and manufacturing plants of this country has been made possible 
only by the invention of mechanical devices and processes which 
have eliminated the skill and experience formerly required in a large 
number of occupations. Probably one of the best illustrations of 
this fact is to be found in the operation of coal, copper, and other 
metalliferous mines. In bituminous coal mining, for example, the 
pick or hand miner was formerly an employee of skill and experience. 
e undercut the coal, drilled his own holes, fired his own shots, and, 
together with his helper, loaded the coal which came down upon the 
cars, and was paid so much per ton for the entire operation. By the 
invention of the mining —— however, the occupation of the pick 
miner has been largely done away with, thereby increasing the pro- 
rtion of unskilled workmen who load the coal on cars after it has 
een undercut and the holes drilled by machinery, and the coal 
knocked down by a blast set off by & shot firer specialized for that 
division of thelabor. Such work can readily be done, after a few days' 
apprenticeship, by recent immigrants who, before immigrating to the 
United States, had never seen a coal mine. The same situation is 
found in the cotton factories, where unskilled and inexperienced immi- 
grants can, after & brief training, operate the automatic looms and 
ring spinning frames which do the work formerly requiring skilled 
weavers and mule spinners. In the glass factories, also, which are 
engaged in the manufacture of bottles and window and plate glass, 
untrained immigrants, through the assistance of improved machinery, 
turn out the same products which in past years required the services 
of the highly trained glass blowers. In the iron and steel plants and 
other branches of manufacturing similar inventions have made it 
possible to operate the plants with a much smaller prope non of skilled 
and specialized employees than was formerly the case. It is this 
condition of industrial affairs, as already stated, which has made it 
ossible to give employment to the untrained, inexperienced, non- 
m RU EM immigrant of recent arrival in the United States. 


PRESENT-DAY INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES. 


'The general effects of the extensive employment of immigrant labor 
in American industries are found in the municipal and civic problems 
which are the outgrowth of the presence of the alien population. The 
foreign or immigrant communities which have come into existence 
because of the recent industrial expansion and the resultant influx of 
immigrants from southern and eastern Europe are of two general 
types. The first type is a community which has, by a gradual proc- 
ess of social accretion, affixed itself to the original population of an 
industrial town or city which had already been established before the 
arrival of races of recent immigration. Foreign communities of this 
type are as numerous as the older industrial towns and centers of the 
prae vr one of which in New England, in the Middle States, or 
in the Middle West or Southwest will be found to have its immigrant 
section or colony. The second type of immigrant community has 
come into existence within recent years because of the development 
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of some natural resource, such as coal, iron ore, or copper, or by rea- 
son of the extension of the principal manufacturing industries of the 
country. They are usually communities clustering around mines or 
industrial plants, and their distinguishing feature 1s that a majority 
of their inhabitants, often ractically all, are of foreign birth, the popu- 
lation being composed of Slavs, Italians, Magyars, and other peoples 
of recent immigration. Illustrations of this type of immigrant com- 
munities are common in the bituminous and anthracite coal-mining 
regions of Pennsylvania and in the coal-producing areas of Virginia, 
West Virginia, Alabama, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa. In the Mesabi and Vermillion iron-ore ranges of Minnesota, 
as well as in the iron-ore and copper-mining districts of Michigan, 
many communities of this character are found. Although not so 
numerous, they are not infrequently established in connection with 
the leading industries, such as the manufacture of iron and steel, glass, 
cotton and woolen goods, etc. As representative types of this class 
in different sections of the country there may be cited West Seneca 
or Lackawanna City, near Buffalo, New York, a steel town 10 years 
old, with a total population of 20,000, more than 80 per cent of which 
is foreign-born; Hungary Hollow, near Granite City and Madison, 
Illinois, another steel-producing community, established during the 
past seven years, which is the center of & Bulgarian colony of 15,000 
persons; and Charleroi, Kensington, Tarentum, and Arnold, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ford City, Ohio, which furnish illustrations of glass-man- 
ufacturing communities of this description. Charleroi, Pennsylvania, 
is at present a city having a population of 10,500, composed chiefly of 
French and French Belgians, with an admixture of races of recent 
immigration from southern and eastern Europe. The community 
was established in 1890, when the first glass factory was ereeted, and 
has grown in size and importance as the glass industry within its 
borders has been extended. Numerous other communities of this 
type might be mentioned, but the foregoing examples will serve to 
set forth the general situation. 
In both classes of communities there has resulted a distinct segre- 
ation of the immigrant population which has been attracted to the 
ocality by the opportunities for work. Between the immigrant colo- 
nies which have affixed themselves to the industrial centers, such as 
the New England textile manufacturing cities or the iron and steel 
manufacturing localities of Pennsylvania, and the older native-born 
peri of the towns or cities there is little contact or association: 

eyond that rendered necessary by business or working relations. 
The immigrant workmen and their households usually live in sections 
or colonies according to race, attend and support their own churches, 
maintain their own business institutions and places of recreation, and 
have their own fraternal and beneficial organizations. "There is some 
association of the immigrant wage-earners with native Americans in 
the necessary working relations of the industrial establishments, and, 
in the case of communities where labor unions prevail, the different 
races of employees are brought together for a common purpose. Even 
in the mines and industrial establishments, however, there is a sharp 
line of division in the occupations or the departments in which recent 
immigrants and persons of native birth are engaged, and in unskilled 
labor the immigrant workmen are as a rule brought together in gangs 
composed of one race or closely related races. Even in industrial 
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localities which are strongly unionized, the extent of the affiliation of 
immigrant workmen with native Americans is small. A large propor- 
tion of the children of foreign-born parents mingle with children of na- 
tive birth in the public schools, but a considerable proportion are also 
segregated by race in the parochial schools.2 The women of recent 
immigrant races, beyond the small degree of contact which they 
obtain by work in factories or as domestic servants, in many cases 
live in a condition entirely removed from Americanizing influences. 
As a consequence of this general isolation of immigrant colonies, the 
tendencies toward assimilation exhibited by the recent immigrant 
population are small, and the maintenance of old customs and 
standards leads to congestion and insanitary housing and living con- 
ditions. The native-born elements in the population of the type of 
industrial communities under discussion are in most cases ignorant of 
conditions which prevail in immigrant sections, and even when 
aware of them are usually found to be indifferent so long as such 
conditions do not become too pronounced a menace to the public 
health and welfare. Agencies for the Americanization and assimila- 
tion of the immigrant wage-earners and their families are still inade- 

uate, though a number of agencies have recently developed to meet 
this need. Asa rule, under normal conditions there is no antipath 
to the immigrant population beyond the feeling uniformly met with 
in all sections that a certain stigma or reproach attaches to working 
with the recent immigrants or in the same occupations. 

In the case of the second type of immigrant industrial communities 
those which have recently come into existence through industrial 
development and which are almost entirely composed of foreign-born 
persons or in which the foreign-born elements are predominant, & 
situation exists where an alien colony has been established on Ameri- 
can soil, often composed of & large number of races, living according 
to their own standards and largely under their own systems of con- 
trol, and practically isolated from all direct contact with American 
life and institutions. The Americanization of such communities, as 
compared with the immigrant colonies of old-established industrial 
towns and cities, must necessarily be slow. As serious as are the 
problems, therefore, presented by the first-mentioned type of immi- 
grant communities which are the result of recent dustrial: expansion, 
those of the second type, which have arisen from the same cause, are 
much greater. In both cases these problems, however, are the gen- 
eral ones which confront a self-governing republic as a result of the 
influx of an immigrant population of alien speech, standards, and 
customs, and may be more properly considered in another connec- 
tion. In the present discussion of the purely industrial aspects of 
immigration it is sufficient to note that these immigrant communities 
and the problems which they present are the direct outcome of the 
extraordinary industrial development which has been in progress in 
this country within recent years. The succeeding discussion will be 
limited to a consideration of the effects of recent immigration (1) upon 
native American and older immigrant wage-earners, (2) upon labor 
organizations, (3) upon industrial organizations and methods, and 
(4) upon the establishment of new industries. 


a See Children of Immigrants in Schools. Reports of the Immigration Commission, 
vols. 29-33. (S. Doc. No. 749, 61st Cong., 3d sess.) 
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SALIENT CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RECENT IMMIGRANT LABOR SUPPLY. 


The real significance of the entrance of recent immigrants into 
American industry can not be fully comprehended, however, without 
taking into account the personal and industrial characteristics of the 
wage-earners from southern and eastern Europe who have been em- 
ployed insuchlarge numbers. Preliminary to the discussion of the in- 
dustrial effects of recent immigration, therefore, it will be necessary 
to review briefly the salient qualities of the recent immigrant labor 
supply. The data substantiating the following characterization 
appear elsewhere in minute detail, and consequently in the present 
connection the characteristics of wage-earners of foreign birth are set 
forth in a summary form as the basis for the subsequent discussion :* 

(a) From a strictly industrial standpoint, one of the facts of great- 
est import relative to the new arrivals has been, as already pointed 
out, that an exceedingly small proportion have had any training or 
experience while abroad. for the industrial occupations in which they 
have found employment in this country. The bulk of recent immi- 
gration has been drawn from the agricultural classes of southern and 
eastern Europe and most of the recent immigrants were farmers or 
farm laborers in their native lands. In this respect they afford a 
striking contrast to immigrants of past years from Great Britain and 
northern Europe, who were frequently skilled industrial workers 
before coming to the United States and who sought positions in this 
country similar to those which they had occupied abroad. 

(b) In addition to lack of industrial training and experience, the 
new immigrant labor supply has been found to possess but small 
resources from which to develop industrial efficiency and advance- 
ment. The southern and eastern Europeans have, as a rule, given 
evidence of industriousness and energy, but, unlike the races of older 
immigration, they have been unable to use the English pies, and 
a large proportion have been illiterate. Practically none of the races 
of southern and eastern Europe have been able to speak English at 
the time of immigration to this country, and, owing to their segrega- 
tion and isolation from the native American population in living and 
working conditions, their progress in acquiring the language has been 
very slow. The incoming supply of immigrant labor has also been 
characterized by a high degree of illiteracy. Of a total of 290,059 
industrial workers of foreign birth for whom detailed information was 
secured, 17 per cent were unable to read and write and 14.8 per cent 
could not read. In the case of the races from southern and eastern 
Europe, the proportions unable to read and write were even larger. 

(c) Still another salient fact in connection with the recent immi- 
grant labor supply has been the necessitous condition of the new- 
comers upon their arrival in American industrial communities in 
search of work. Recent immigrants have usually had but a few 
dollars in their possession when they arrived at the ports of disem- 
barkation. Consequently ney have found it absolutely imperative 
to engage in work at once. They have not been in position to take 


a See section entitled “Statistical summary of results,’’ pp. 315-489; also the 
separate reports dealing in detail with the different industries. 
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exception to the wages or working conditions offered, but must needs 
£go to work on the most advantageous terms they could secure. 

(d) The standards of living of the recent industrial workers from 
the south and east of Europe have been low, and the conditions 
of employment, as well as the rates of remuneration in American 
industry, have not as a rule constituted to them grounds for dissatis- 
faction. During the earlier part, at least, of their residence in the 
United States, they have been content with living and working con- 
ditions offered to them, and it has only been after the most earnest 
solicitation, or sometimes even coercion, upon the part of the older 
employees, that they have been persuaded or forced into protests. 

he living conditions of southern and eastern Europeans and the 
members of their households is shown in the detailed studies of the 
various industries, the most significant indication of congestion and 
unsatisfactory living arrangements being the low-rent payments each 
month per capita. The recent immigrant males being usually single, 
or, if married, having left their wives abroad, have been able to 
adopt in large measure a group instead of a family living arrangement, 
and thereby to reduce their cost of living to a point far below that of 
the American or older immigrant in the same industry or the same 
level of occupations. The method of living usually followed is that 
commonly known as the ''boarding-boss system." Under this 
arrangement a married immigrant or his wife, or & single man, con- 
stitutes the head of the household, which, in addition to the family of 
the head, will usually be made up of 2 to 20 boarders or lodgers. 
Each lodger pays the boarding boss a fixed sum, ordinarily from $2 
to $3 per month, for lodging, cooking, and washing, the food being 
usually bought by the boarding boss and its cost shared equally by 
the individual members of the group. Another common arrange- 
ment is for each member of the household to purchase his own food 
and have it cooked separately. Under this general method of living, 
however, which prevails among the greater proportion of the immi- 
grant households, the entire outlay for necessary living expenses of 
each adult member ranges from $9 to $15 each month. The addi- 
tional expenditures of the recent immigrant wage-earners have been 
small. Every effort has been made to save as much as possible. 
The life interest and activity of the average wage-earner from southern 
and eastern Europe has seemed to revolve principa y about three 
points: (1) To earn the largest possible amount of immediate earn- 
ings under existing conditions of work; (2) to live upon the basis 
of minimum cheapness; and (3) to save as much as possible. 
The ordinary comforts of life as insisted upon by the average Ameri- 
can have been subordinated to the desire to reduce the cost of living 
to its lowest level. 

(e) Another salient quality of recent immigrants who have sought 
work in American industries has frequently been that they have 
constituted & mobile, migratory, wage-earning class, constrained 
mainly by their economic interest, and moving readily from place to 
place according to changes in working conditions or fluctuations in 
the demand for labor. This condition of affairs is made possible by 
the fact that so large a proportion of the recent immigrant employees, 
as already pointed out, are single men or married men whose wives 
are abroad, and by the additional fact that the prevailing method of 
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living amon rant workmen is such as to enable them to detach 
themselves from a locality or an occupation whenever they may wish. 
Their accumulations are also, as a rule, in the form of cash or quickly 
convertibleintocash. In brief, therecentimmigrants haveno property 
or other restraining interests which attach them to a community, and 
a large proportion are free to follow the best industrial inducements. 
The transitory characteristic which has been developed as a result of 
these conditions is best illustrated by the racial movements from the 
larger industrial centers into railroad construction, seasonal and other 
temporary work, and by the development of a floating immigrant 
labor supply handled through labor agencies and padrones. There is 
also a pronounced movement, as in the racial migrations westward of 
bituminous coal-mine workers, from place to place or from industry 
to industry, due to the ascertainment of relatively better working 
conditions or other inducements. During the industrial depression 
of 1907-8 this migratory tendency was particularly noticeable in 
two ways: (1) By a large movement of southern and eastern Europ- 
eans out of the country because of the lack of employment, and (2) 
by the concentration of those who remained in this country in locali- 
ties where there was opportunity for employment. 

(f) To the above-described characteristics of recent immigrant 
wage-earners, should be added one other. The members of the larger 
number of races of recent entrance to the mines, mills, and factories 
as a rule have been tractable and easily managed. This quality seems 
to be a temperamental one acquired through present or past condi- 
tions of life in their native lands. When aroused by strikes or other 
industrial dissensions, some eastern European races have displayed 
an inclination to follow their leaders to any length, often to the point 
of extreme violence and disorder, but in the normal life of the mines, 
mills, and factories, the southern and eastern Europeans have ex- 
hibited a pronounced tendency toward being easily managed b 
employers and toward being imposed upon without protest, whic 
has created the impression of subserviency. The characteristic of 
tractability, while strong, is confined, however, to the immigrant 
wage-earners of comparatively short residence. 


EFFECT OF THE COMPETITION OF RECENT IMMIGRANTS UPON NATIVE 
AMERICANS AND OLDER IMMIGRANT EMPLOYEES. 


If the foregoing characteristics of the immigrant labor supply from 
southern and eastern Europe be borne in md. the effect of the influx 
of recent immigrants upon native American wage-earners and those 
of older immigration from Great Britain and northern Europe may be 
briefly stated. The remarkable expansion in manufacturing and 
mining during the past thirty years, by creating & constant demand 
for a relatively small number of additional places for experienced and 
trained employees in supervisory and skilled positions, has undoubt- 
edly led to the &dvancement in the scale of occupations of a relatively 
small proportion of native Americans and of English, Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, and members of other races who constituted the wage-earning 
classes before the arrival of recent immigrants. On the other hand, 
the entrance into the operating forces of American industriesof such 
large numbers of wage-earners of the races of southern and eastern 
Europe— 
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(1) Has exposed the original employees to unsafe and insanitary 
working conditions, and has led to or continued the imposition of 
conditions of employment which the Americans and older immigrants 
have considered unsatisfactory and in many cases unbearable; 

(2) Has brought about or continued living conditions and a stand- 
ard of life with which the native American and older employees have 
been unwilling, or have found it extremely difficult, to compete; 

(3) Has led to the voluntary or involuntary displacement from 
certain occupations and industries of the native American and older 
immigrant employees; 

(4) Has weakened the labor organizations of the original employ- 
ees, and in some industries has led to their entire demoralization and 
disruption. 

The existence of unsatisfactory working and living conditions 
because of the competition of the recent immigrant has been due to 
his lack of industrial training abroad, his tractability or subserviency, 
and his low standard of living. When the older employees have 
found unsafe and insanitary working conditions prevailing in the 
mines and industrial establishments, and have protested, the recent 
immigrant employees, usually through ignorance of mining or other 
working methods, have manifested a willingness to accept the alleged 
unsatisfactory conditions. The southern and eastern European 
employee also, because of his tractability, necessitous condition, and 
low standards, has been inclined as a rule to acquiesce in the demand 
upon the part of employers for extra work or longer hours. The 
industrial workers of recent immigration have also accepted without 
protest the system of co-called company stores and houses which 
prevails so extensively in bituminous and anthracite coal, iron-ore, 
and copper mining, and other industrial localities. The impossi- 
bility of competition between the older employees and those with 
standards of living like the standards of the recent immigrant, may 
be readily — from what has already been said relative to the 
methods of domestic economy of immigrant households and the cost 
of living of their members. In addition to these conditions brought 
about by the influx of southern and eastern European industrial 
workers, another factor, mainly psychological in its nature, but no 
less powerful in its effect, has been operative in the displacement of 
native Americans and older immigrant employees. In all industries 
and in all industrial communities a certain reproach has come to be 
associated with native American or older immigrant employees who 
are engaged in the same occupations as southern and eastern Euro- 

eans. This feeling on the part of the older employees is mainly 

ue to the habits of life and conduct, and to the ready acceptance 
of conditions by recent immigrants, but it is also largely attributable 
to a conscious or unconscious anda often arising from igno- 
rance or prejudice, toward races of alien customs, institutions, and 
manner of thought. The same psychological effect was produced 
upon the native Americans in branches of industrial enterprise 
who first came into working contact with the older immigrants from 
Great Britain and oH en ues e. Inthe decade 1840-1850, when 
the Irish immigrant girls were first employed in the New England 
cotton mills, the native women who had previously been the textile 
operatives protested; twenty years later the Irish girls, after they 
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had become firmly fixed in the industry, rebelled because of the 
entrance of French Canadian girls into the spinning rooms, just as the 
French Canadian women are refusing to be brought into close working 
relations with the Polish and Italian females who are entering the 
cotton mills at the present time. Whatever may be the cause of 
this aversion of older employees to working by the side of the newer 
arrivals, the existence of the feeling has been crystallized into one of 
the most potent causes of racial substitution in manufacturing and 
mining occupations. 


RaAciaL DISPLACEMENT IN THE VARIOUS INDUSTRIES. 


The racial displacements which have been a result of the con- 
ditions outlined above have manifested themselves in three ways. 
In the first place, a larger proportion of native Americans and older 
immigrant employees from Great Britain and northern Europe have 
left certain industries, such as bituminous and anthracite coal mining 
and iron and steel manufacturing. In the second place, a part of the 
earlier employees, as already pointed out, who remained in the indus- 
tries in which they were em loved before the advent of the southern 
and eastern European have Pen able, because of the demand growin 
out of the general industrial expansion, to attain to the more skille 
and responsible technical and executive positions which required 
employees of training and experience. In the larger number of 
cases, where the older employees remained in a certain industry after 
the pressure of the competition of the recent immigrant had begun 
to be felt, they relinquished their former occupations and segr gated 
themselves in certain occupations. This tendency is best illustrated 
by the distribution of employees according to race in the bituminous 
coal mines. In this industry all the so-called ‘‘company” occupa- 
tions, which are paid on the basis of a daily, weekly, or monthly rate, 
are occupied by native Americans or older immigrants and their 
children, while the southern and eastern Europeans are confined to 
pick mining and to the unskilled and common labor. The same 
situation exists in iron and steel and glass manufacturing, the textile 
eee industries, and in all divisions of manufacturing enter- 
prise. It is largely the reproach which has become attached to 
the fact of working in the same occupations as the southern and 
eastern Europeans that in some cases, as in the bituminous coal- 
mining industry, has led to the segregation of the older class of 
employees in occupations which, from the standpoint of compensation, 
are less desirable than those occupied by recent immigrants. In most 
industries the native Americans and older immigrant workmen who 
have remained in the same occupations as those in which the recent 
immigrants are predominant are made up of the thriftless, unpro- 

essive elements of the original operating forces. The third striking 
eature resulting from the competition of southern and eastern 
Europeans is seen in the fact that in the case of most industries, such 
as iron and steel, textile, and glass manufacturing and the different 
forms of mining, the children of native Americans and older immi- 
grants from Great Britain and northern Europe are not entering the 
industries in which their fathers have been employed. Manufacturers 
of all kinds claim that they are unable to secure a sufficient number 
of native-born employees to insure the development of the neces- 
sary number of workmen to fill the positions of skill and responsi- 
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bility in their establishments. This condition of affairs is attributable 
to three factors: (1) General or technical education has enabled a 
considerable number of the children of the industrial workers of the 
passing generation to command business, professional, or technical 
occupations more desirable than those of their fathers; (2) the 
conditions of work which the employment of recent immigrants has 
largely made possible have rendered certain industrial occupations 
unattractive to the po Mie aca of native birth; and (3) 
occupations other than those in which southern and eastern Euro- 
peans are engaged are sought for the reason that popular opinion 
attaches to them a higher degree of respectability. 

It is obviously extremely difficult to form generalizations as to the 
effect of the competition of recent immigrant industrial workers upon 
native Ámericans and employees of the immigration of former years 
without referring to certain industries and taking into account certain 
exceptions. The general displacements and their causes, it is be- 
lieved, as applicable to manufacturing and mining as & whole are 
succinctly set forth above. Specific reference as to the conditions 
in any of the principal industries may be had by referring to the 
detailed reports.* the present connection, for the purpose of 
illustrating the points already made, a brief account is submitted of 
the racial movements to and racial displacements in several repre- 
sentative industries. No other large industry in the United States, 
with the possible exception of iron and steel and textile manufacturing, 
has absorbed such a number of recent immigrants or such a diversity 
of races as bituminous coal mining, and the racial movements to 
and displacements in, the operating forces of the bituminous co 
mines may be set forth as representative of the situation which has 
developed to a more or less marked degree in the other leading in- 


dustries of the country. 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINING FIELDS. 


Remarkable development has been in progress in the bituminous 
coal-producing areas of Pennsylvania during the past forty years. A 
conception of the expansion in bituminous mining operations in this 
State during the period mentioned may be gathered from the fect that 
the output in short tons was 150,143,177 1n 1907, as compared with 
7,798,518 short tons in 1870, and from the additional fact that the 
average number of wage-earners in bituminous coal mining in 1907 was 
163,295, as contrasted with only 16,851 in 1870. During the decade 
1880-1890, the operating forces of the Pennsylvania bituminous 
mines consisted of native Americans and members of the English, 
Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and German races who had, as & rule, been 
practical miners before immigrating to this country, and who after 
their arrival in the United States, as might be expected, sought work 
in the industry in which they had had experience abroad. The 

redominance of mine workers from Great Britain and northern 
urope continued up to 1890, but after that year the entrance of 
these races into the bituminous coal mines practically stopped. 
Because of the rapid development of the industry and the consequent 
need of labor, Slovaks had been employed in the Pennsylvania mines 
as early as 1880. "This race was soon followed by the Magyars or 


a Immigrants in Industries. Reports of the Immigration Commission, vols. 6-20. 
(See list on p. 11 of this volume.) 
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Hungarians, Poles, North and South Italians, Croatians, Russians, 
Bulgarians, Roumanians, Ruthenians, Syrians, Armenians, and Ser- 
vians. These races from southern and eastern Europe, particularly 
the Slovaks, Magyars, Poles, and Italians, have gradually supplanted 
the older immigrants in the less skilled and responsible positions, and 
during the past ten years have not only gained the ascendancy in 
numbers but have also begun to advance in the scale of occupations. 
The ponr operatives, under the increasing pressure and competition 
which arose from the influx of the southern and eastern European im- 
migrants, have, in constantly growing numbers since 1890, left the 
Pennsylvania coal fields for localities 1n the Middle West or Southwest 
in search of better working conditions or, on the other hand, have 
entirely abandoned the coal industry to engage in other pursuits made 
available by the industrial development which has been in progress 
in western Pennsylvania during the same period as that in which the 
expansion of bituminous coal-mining operations occurred. Thosethat 
remained in the bituminous mines have in most cases attained to the 
skilled and responsible executive positions created by the development 
of the industry, such as those of engineers and foremen. 

An extraordinary and similar expansion in coal mining was in 
progress during the same period in the Middle West and the South- 
west as in Pennsylvania. In 1870, in the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, 5,589,318 short tons of coal were mined, and 15,237 men 
were employed, as compared with an output of 97,445,278 short tons 
and an operating force of 133,436 men in 1907. The greatest develop- 
ment in the Southwest came somewhat later. Kansas and Oklahoma 
(then Indian Territory) produced 892,389 short tons in 1880, as con- 
trasted with a production of 10,965,107 short tons in 1907. Data 
are not available for the employees in Oklahoma (Indian Or MO) 
in 1880, but Kansas employed 3,617 mine workers at that time. 
1907 the number of workers employed in the mines of Kansas and 
Oklahoma was 20,837. The opening of mines in Texas did not 
assume important proportions until 1900 and, although development 
was going on in both Arkansas and Iowa at an early date, the aggre- 
gate annual output of these States combined has never been important. 

Ín the Middle West, as in the State of Pennsylvania, there were 
very few mine workers prior to 1890 who were not native Americans 
or representatives of races from Great Britain and Germany. Races 
of southern and eastern Europe, principally North and South 
Italians, Lithuanians, Poles, Russians, French, and French Belgians, 
entered the Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois fields during the decade 1890— 
1900, and during the past ten years have rapidly increased in numbers. 
The races of older immigration, however, have never lost the ascend- 
ancy in the mines of the Middle West, because of a large migration 
to that section of English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and German miners 
from Pennsylvania and West Virginia during the ten years 1890- 
1900, as mentioned above. But the miners of northern Europe and 
Great Britain did not remain permanently in the coal fields of the 
Middle West. Many of them, in the effort to attain more satisfactory 
working conditions, when the pressure of recent immigration began 
to be felt, moved onward to the newly opened mines of the South- 
west. Moreover, at the same timo that the natives and older immi- 

ants were leaving the West Virginia and Pennsylvania mines 
‘for those of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, others migrated directly to 
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the coal fields of Oklahoma (then Indian Territory). As a matter of 
fact, when the mines of Kansas and Oklahoma were, in the year 1880, 
first opened on a commercial basis, the operating forces were brought 
by special trains and carloads from Pennsylvania and the Middle 

lest. The Americans, English, Irish, and Scotch were predominant 
among these pioneer mine workers, although there were among them 
& few representatives of the German, Polish, Lithuanian, French, 
and Croatian races. The rapid increase of the British and northern 
European races continued in Oklahoma (then Indian Territory) up 
to 1890, and in Kansas until 1895. In 1890, the Americans, English, 
Irish, and Scotch in large numbers left the Oklahoma mines and 
sought eps Dent in the Kansas fields. The number of mining 
employees in the Southwest belonging to races of southern and eastern 
Europe rapidly increased in the twenty years subsequent to 1890, 
this supply of labor being used to take the places of the natives and 
older immigrants who left Oklahoma after 1890, and to meet the 
demand for labor growing out of the expansion in the coal industry 
in both Oklahoma and Kansas. During the same period, and espe- 
cially since 1900, there has also been a movement, of smaller extent but 
uite pronounced, of the natives, English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, 
arther to the West and Southwest. Some have left Kansas and 
Oklahoma for the recently developed mines of Texas and New 
Mexico. Others have gone to the bituminous mining fields of Colo- 
rado. A small number have forsaken coal mining for the Colorado 
and other gold fields, and a considerable propor on especially of the 
second generation of English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, have engaged 
in lead and zinc mining in Missouri. 

In the South the development of bituminous coal mining has 
been more recent than in the other localities discussed. West Vir- 
ginia and Alabama first entered upon their present large production 
after 1890. The remarkable growth in the industry which has taken 

lace, however, may be quickly realized by the statement that West 
irginia had an output of 7,394,654 short tons in 1890 and an oper- 
ating force of about 9,778 men, as compared with 48,091,583 short 
tons mined in 1907, and a force of 59,029 employees. Alabama had a 
corresponding development, her output in 1890 being 4,090,409 
short tons, and her mine workers 6,864, as compared with & pro- 
duction of 14,250,454 short tons in 1907, and an operating force of 
21,388 men. Native whites and negroes were principally used in the 
early development of the southern coal mines. The pioneer immi- 
ant employees both in West Virginia and Alabama were English, 
rish, Scotch, Welsh, and Germans, and representatives of all of these 
races were among the employees of both States prior to 1890. During 
the decade 1890-1900 Slovaks, Poles, French, Croatians, Russians, 
Magyars, and North and South Italians entered the mines in consider- 
&ble numbers. Within the past fifteen years there has been, especially 
in West Virginia, & racial movement in two directions: (1) The 
original immigrant mine workers from Great Britain and northern 
Europe have migrated in large numbers to the Middle West and 
Southwest, and (2) the immigrants of southern and eastern European 
races have entered the coal fields to take the places made vacant by 
the departure of the original employees and to supply the demand for 
labor arising from the extension of mining operations. In Kentucky 
and Tennessee the mines have been exclusively operated by native 
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whites and E E and the number of immigrants employed has been 
negligible. 'The Virginia coal-producing territory was not opened 
to any great extent until after the year 1900, and most of the labor 
was drawn from outside sources. Native whites and negroes were 
at first employed, and when this source of supply was exhausted 
recourse was had to recent immigrants. The majority of the mine 
workers in Virginia are at present representatives of southern and 
eastern European races. 

The above-outlined racial movements, as well as the extent to 
which the various races of southern and eastern Europe enter into 
the operating forces of the bituminous mines at the present time, 
may be more clearly comprehended from the following table. It is 
based on returns from 88,368 mine workers and indicates the extent 
to which each race or nativity is employed in the industry and in the 
different mining fields. Only the principal races are shown, Arme- 
nians, Bosnians, French Canadians, Cubans, Dalmatians, Dutch, 
Finns, Greeks, Herzegovinians, Macedonians, Montenegrins, Portu- 

ese, Roumanians, Kuthenians, Servians, Slovenians, panish, and 

urks being employed in the bituminous mines in smaller propor- 
tions than the races presented in the table.” 


TABLE 104.— Male employees of each race for whom information was secured, by locality: 
per cent distribution. 


(This table includes only races reporting in considerable numbers. The totals, however, are for all races. 


Per cent distribution in each specifled locality. 
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The salient fact disclosed by this table is that of the total number 
of bituminous mine workers nt present, slightly more than three- 
fifths are foreign-born and slightly less than two-fifths are of native 
birth. Among the foreign-born comparatively small proportions are 
seen to be of the English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and German races of 
the older immigration, while the greater part of the persons of 
foreign birth employed in the industry are Croatians, North and 
South Italians, Lithuanians, Magyars, Poles, Russians, Slovaks, 
Slovenians, and other races of recent immigration. The South 
exhibits the lowest percentage of foreign-born mining employees and 
Pennsylvania the highest. 

The racial substitutions in, and the present racial composition of, 
the operating forces of the bituminous coal mines of the country may 
be considered typical of all other extractive industries, with the excep- 
tion of agriculture. On the other hand, the racial movements to the 
cotton-goods manufacturing industry may be presented as represent- 
ative of conditions in the different branches of manufacturing indus- 
try in which the factory system has reached its highest form of 
development. In submitting a history of immigration to, and racial 
displacements in, this industry the racial movements to the industry 
in the North Atlantic States are first presented, followed by a detailed 
account of the racial displacements in a representative cotton-goods 
manufacturing center in Nen England. 


NEW ENGLAND COTTON MILLS. 


The first employees of the New England cotton mills were secured 
almost exclusively from the farm and village population immediately 
adjacent to the early cotton-goods manufacturing centers. These 
employees consisted 1n the main of the children of farmers, usually 
the daughters, who undertook work in the mills for the purpose of 
assisting their fathers or in order to lay aside sums for their own 
dowries. The young women were attractive and, as & rule, well 
educated, and the young men sober, intelligent, and reliable. At 
the time of the erection of the first modern cotton mills, about 1813, 
there was & strong prejudice in New England — the so-called 
factory system, because of the conditions which prevailed amon 
cotton-mill operatives in Great Britain. As a consequence, the chie 
endeavor of the promoters of the new industry was to secure housing 
and living conditions under such restrictions as would warrant the 
parents of New ee in permitting their sons and daughters to 
enter the mills. is policy was successful, and sufficient labor 
rape moved into the new textile manufacturing towns. 

n the light of the changed conditions which afterwards became 
prevalent in the New England textile manufacturing towns it will be 
instructive to consider somewhat in detail this early class of operatives 
and the conditions under which they lived. A distinguished French 
traveler, who visited the United States in 1834, in the words which 
follow gave his impressions of the operatives of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
Lowell then being the most representativecotton-goods manufacturing 
center in New England.* 

““The cotton manufacture alone," he stated, 'employs 6,000 per- 
sons in Lowell. Of this number nearly 5,000 are young women from 


a Chevalier: United States, 1834, p. 137. 
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17 to 24 years of age, the daughters of farmers from the different New 
England States, and particularly from Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont. They are here remote from their families and 
under their own control. On seeing them pass through the streets in 
the morning and evening and at their meal hours, neatly dressed; on 
finding their scarfs and shawls, and green silk hoods which they wear 
as a shelter from the sun and dust (for Lowell is not yet paved), 
hanging up in the factories amidst flowers and shrubs, which they ' 
cultivate, I said to myself, “This, then, is not like Manchester; and 
when I was informed of the rate of their wages I understood that it 
was not at all like Manchester." 

The measures which made possible this intelligent and efficient 
class of operatives is explained by a later historian of Lowell: * 

“While devoting his inventive skill in the perfecting of machinery, 
Mr. Lowell," the author states, “gave considerable thought to the 
improvement of those he employed. He had seen the degraded state 
of operatives in England, and his chief endeavor, next after the fitting 
of his mill, was to insure such domestic comforts and restrictions as 
would warrant the parents of New England in letting their daughters 
enter his employment. He provided boarding houses conducted by 
reputable women, furnished opportunities for religious worship, and 
established rules which were a safeguard against the evils which assail 
the young who are beyond parental supervision — 

“When the mills were first established the operatives were 
drawn from the towns and villages of New England. They were 
sober, industrious, and reliable people. The building of the mills 
attracted immigrant labor. It was also of a sober and reliable 
quality, for fares were high in those days and it was only those who 
were seeking homes that came to the new town of Lowell. 'This 
foreign labor mingled with the native element and imbibed the best 
of its many admirable qualities * * * 


“As the industries developed, there was demand for men skilled in 
the art of calico printing, and a superior class of workmen accordingly 
came from England and from other countries to add their intelligent 
influence to the moral progress of the community * * 

“ The corporations were under necessity to provide food and shelter 
for those they employed. They adopted Mr. Lowell's plan so effec- 
tively instituted at Waltham, and built boarding and tenement houses. 
Over these a rigid supervision was maintained. The food in the 
former was required to be of a certain standard. The rules governing 
the conduct of those who lived in the boarding houses were rather 
strict, but they were wholesome." 

One of the New England girls who worked in the Lowell mills 
during this period has given an interesting account of the situation 
which existed during her employment. In writing of the methods by 
which the mill girls were secured, and the conditions under which they 
lived and worked, her description affords a pleasing contrast to the 
Lowell of the present.^ 

“Troops of young girls came," she writes, ‘‘by stages and baggage 
wagons, men often being employed to go to other States and to 
— to collect them at so Doch per head and deliver them to the 

actories. 





a Bayles: Lowell—Past, Present, and Prospective, pp. 7-15. 
b Robinson: Loom and Spindle. 
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“A very curious sight these country girls presented to young eyes 
&ccustomed to & more modern style of things. When the large 
covered baggage wagon arrived in front of a block of the corporation 
they would descend from it, dressed in various and outlandish 
fashions, and with their arms brimful of bandboxes containing all 
their worldly goods. On each of these was sewed a card, on which 
one could read the old-fashioned New England name of the 
owner * * *, 

“Except in rare instances, the rights of the early mill girls were 
secure. ey were subject to no extortion; if they did extra work 
they were always paid in full, and their own account of labor done by 
the piece was always accepted. 4 kept the figures and were 
paid accordingly. This was notably the case with the weavers and 
drawing-in girls. Though the hours of labor were long, they were 
not overworked; they were obliged to tend no more looms and 
frames than they could easily take care of, and they had plenty of 
time to sit and rest * * *. 

““Their life in the factory was made pleasant to them. In those 
days there was no need of advocating the doctrine of the proper rela- 
tion between employer and employed * = | 

“The knowledge of the antecedents of these operatives was the 
safeguard of their liberties. The majority of them were as well born 
as their ‘overlookers,’ if not better; and they were also far better 
educated * * *, 

“Those of the mill girls who had homes generally worked from 
eight to ten months in the year; the rest of the time was spent with 
parents or friends. A few taught school during the summer months 


“The life in the boarding houses was very agreeable. These 
houses belonged to the corporation, and were usually kept by widows 
(mothers of mill girls) who were often the friends and advisors of 
their boarders * * *. 

“Each house was a village or community of itself. There fifty or 
sixty young women from different parts of New England met and 
lived together. When not at their work, by natural selection they 
sat in groups in their chambers, or in a corner of the large dining room, 
busy at some agreeable employment; or they wrote letters, read, 
studied, or sewed, for, as & rule, they were their own seamstresses 
and dressmakers.”’ 

Charles Dickens, during his tour of the United States, visited 
Lowell and has recorded his observations in his American Notes. 
Concerning the American girl operatives and the impression they 
made upon him, he had the following to say: * 

““These girls, as I have said, were all well dressed; and that phrase 
necessarily includes extreme cleanliness. They had serviceable 
bonnets, good warm cloaks and shawls, and were not above clogs and 
pattens. Moreover, there were places in the mill in which they could 
deposit these things without injury; and there were conveniences for 
washing. They were healthy in appearance, many of them remark- 
ably so, and had the manners and deportment of young women; 
not of degraded brutes of burden * * *, 


a Dickens: American Notes, 1841, pp. 56-57. 
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“The rooms in which they worked were as well ordered as them- 
selves. In the windows of some there were green plants, which were 
trained to shade the glass; in all, there was as much fresh air, cleanli- 
ness, and comfort as the nature of the occupation would possibly 
admit of. Out of so large a number of females, many of whom were 
only then just verging upon womanhood, it may be reasonably EU. 
posed that some were delicate and fragile in appearance; no doubt 
there were. But I solemnly declare that, from all the crowd I saw 
in the different factories that day, I can not recall or separate one 
young face that gave me a painful impression; not one young girl 
whom, assuming it to be a matter of necessity that she should gain 
her daily bread by the labor of her hands, [would have removed 
from those works if I had had the power * * *. 

“They reside in various boardin houses near at hand. The 
owners of the mills are particularly careful to allow no persons to 
enter upon the possession of these houses whose characters have not 
undergone the most searching and thorough inquiry. Any com- 
plaint that is made against them by the boarders, or by anyone else 
is fully investigated, and if good ground for complaint be shown to 
exist against them, they are removed, and their occupation is handed 
over to some more deserving person. There are a few children 
employed in these factories, but not many. The laws of the State 
forbid their working more than nine months in the year, and require 
that they be educated during the other three. For this purpose 
there are schools in Lowell, and there are churches and chapels of 
various persuasions in which the young women may observe that 
form of worship in which they have been educated. 

“Iam now going to state three facts which will startle a large class 
of readers on this side of the Atlantic very much. 

“Firstly, there is a joint-stock piano in a great many of the boarding 
houses. Secondly, nearly all these young ladies subscribe to circu- 
lating libraries. Thirdly, they have got up among themselves a 
periodical.” 

The state of affairs and the operative class described above con- 
tinued until about 1840, when the expansion of the industry exceeded 
the local labor resources and it became necessary to secure operatives 
from localities in this country outside of New England, as well as 
from Canada, Great Britain, and northern Europe. 

Immigration to the industry from Canada and Great Britain was 
characteristic of the period 1840-1880. Members of the English, 
Irsh, and Scotch races, as already mentioned, immigrated to the 
New England cotton goods centers at an early date. Small numbers 
of skilled English operatives were secured from the British textile- 
manufacturing towns in the early history of the development of the 
industry in New England. Considerable numbers of Irish were also 
employed in the unskilled work in connection with the erection of the 
mills and the construction of the locks and canals in certain localities, 
such as Lowell, to furnish the necessary water power. Although 
these races continued to enter the industry, the heavy immigra- 
tion of the Irish did not set in until after 1840, and of the English 
until thirty years later. The Irish were employed in the mills in the 
largest numbers during the forties and fifties and the English during 
the seventies, both races, however, continuing to seek work in the 
cotton mills in gradually diminishing numbers up to 1895. Although 
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the Scotch and Germans were early settlers in the mill towns and 
have always been represented among the cotton-mill operatives, the 
extent to which these races have been employed in the industrv has 
always been of comparatively small importance. By the year 1895 
the immigration of all races from Great ‘Britain and northern Europe 
to the cotton-goods manufacturing centers of the North Atlantic 
States had practically stopped. 

As soon as the expansion of the cotton industry in New England 
rendered it necessary to go beyond the local labor supply, an attempt 
was made to secure operatives from Canada. Considerable numbers 
of French Canadians entered the mills during the fifties, but the 
heaviest immigration of this race was during the period of ten years 
following immediately upon the close of the civil war. During the 
next thirty-five years they continued to arrive in large numbers, but 
during the p decade small additions to the operating forces have 
been made by this race. 

Since the year 1885, and especially during the past fifteen years, 
the operatives of the cotton mills have been mainly recruited from 
the races of southern and eastern Europe and from the Orient. "There 
were very few representatives of these races in the mills before 1890. 
During the decade 1890-1900, however, the movement of races from 
the south and east of Europe set in rapidly. Immigration from 
Great Britain and northern Europe, as already noticed, had practically 
ceased, and that from Canada was on & reduced basis as compared 
with former years. Of the new immigrant operatives, the Greeks, 
Portuguese and Bravas from the Western Islands, Poles, Russians, 
and Italians came in the largest numbers. During the past ten years 
the immigration of all the above-mentioned races has continued in 
undiminished proportions. Other races have also sought work in the 
cotton mills, the most important in point of numbers having been 
the Lithuanians, Hebrews, Syrians, Bulgarians, and Turks. At the 
present time immigration from the older sources has ceased or been 
reduced to unimportant proportions, and the races of recent immi- 
gration, so far as numbers are concerned, are rapidly attaining an 
ascendancy in the industry. 

The Americans, who formerly composed the bulk of the cotton-mill 
operatives in the North Atlantic States, at the present time form only 
about one-tenth of the total number of the employees in the cotton 
mills, and are divided in about equal proportions between males and 
females. If the employees of the second generation of immigrant 
races, or, in other words, persons native-born of foreign father, be 
added to this pure American stock, or those native-born of native 
father, the total number of native-born operatives amounts to about 
three-tenths of the operating forces of the North Atlantic mills. The 
remaining part of the operatives, or about seven-tenths, is composed 
of employees of foreign birth. Of the total foreign-born operatives, 
about one-half are representatives of races of southern and eastern 
Europe and the Orient, the remainder being composed mainly of 
English, Irish, and French Canadians, with a relatively small number 
of Scotch, Germans, Swedes, Dutch, and French. The French 
Canadians, among the foreign-born, are employed at present in 
— proportions than any other race, the proportion of French 

anadian cotton-mill operatives exceeding that of the Americans. 
The English furnish about one-tenth and the Irish about one- 
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twentieth of the total number of employees in the — Of 
the operatives from southern and eastern Europe, the Poles, Portu- 
guese, and Greeks, in the order named, furnish the largest propor- 
tions, the total number of these races constituting more than one- 
fourth of the total number employed. More than thirty other races 
from southern and eastern Europe are working in the cotton mills 
of the North Atlantic States; the North and South Italians, Lithuan- 
ians, and Russians are numerically the most important. Several 
oriental races, including Turks, Persians, and Syrians, are also found. 
The larger part of the female employees at the present time is made 
up of English, Irish, and French Canadian operatives, of both the first 
and second generations, together with large proportions of Portuguese 
and Polish women. The American females, as already stated, form 
only about one-tenth of the total number of female operatives. 
all River, New Bedford, and Lowell, Massachusetts, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, and other centers of the same sort, all have a large 
proportion of French Canadians, Manchester showing the highest per- 
centage of emplovees of that race. Manchester has also the largest 
proportion of Polish operatives, although that race is well represented 
in the other three cities. The Irish and English, who are employed 
extensively in all localities, have their largest representation in Lowell 
and New Bedford. The Portuguese are employed in largest propor- 
tions in New Bedford and Fall River. Only an unimportant percent- 
e of Greeks are working in Fall River and New Bedford, but in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, the Greeks make up one-twentieth, and in 
Lowell more than one-seventh, of the total number of operatives. 
The other races are scattered in comparatively small numbers through 
all the localities. 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The racial movements to the woolen and worsted goods manufac- 
turing establishments in New England may be well illustrated by the 
history of immigration to Lawrence, Massachusetts, a representative 
woolen-goods manufacturing community. 

The possibility of water power at what is now Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, was discovered as early as 1837, but no attempt was made to de- 
velop it until eight years later. In 1845 a dam was constructed by a 
water-power company at a cost of $250,000. A village was established 
in the same year, and by 1847 its population had increased from not 
more than 200 to 3,577 souls. The earliest of the mills was laid out 
in 1846. Others followed murine the fifties and the sixties. 

A local newspaper analyzed the population of the town in 1848 as 





follows: 

American. ...................... 38:750. | tala cin ada 1 
dcr EMEN ROM UE das 2.139 | German cada ... ........ 1 
English... orit iesei Renee OS 28-| Colored ie. ri 16 
A ose tesi epa iD Re ED US 9 

French 3 Total population............ 5, 949 
Welsh 2 


This table is significant in that it shows what is borne out by later 
censuses, that the large foreign-born population of the city is no 
new condition of things, but has existed continuously from the 
founding of the village. 
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Irish.—The Irish population of Lawrence is as old as the city itself, 
there being no fewer than 1,200 of that race residing there within two 
ears of the first settlement, which occurred in 1845. In 1848 the 
Irish numbered 2,139. In April, 1846, religious services were held 
in Catholic homes, and soon afterwards a wooden chapel was erected. 
At the present time the Irish population of the community, accord- 
ing to & parochial census, is about 21,000, or by far the largest racial 
element 1n the population of the city. 

English and Scotch.—About 1865 there occurred a heavy immi- 

ation of skilled textile workers from Yorkshire and Lancashire, 

ngland. A large number of English had entered the community 
previous to 1865, and in the decades which have followed additional 
immigration from the worsted districts of England has occurred as 
the worsted industry in this community has developed. During the 

ast few years a number of English from Yorkshire and Lancashire 
os immigrated to the city as in the earlier days, but the numbers 
reached have not been very large. It is difficult to estimate the 
English population at the present time, for, unlike the Irish, the 
English are confined within no parochial bounds. They probably 
number about 9,000 or 10,000. The Scotch population is similarly 
mingled with other elements. It probably numbers between 2,000 
and 2,500. 

French Canadian.—In 1865 the number of persons in the com- 
munity born in “British America" was 563. In 1875 there were 1,924 
born in the “Dominion of Canada.” French Canadian immigration 
appears to have progressed more slowly than to the more distinctively 
cotton towns of New England. It was 1871 when the subject of organ- 
izing & church among them was first agitated. In 1875 & church 
building was secured, and in 1878 there were about 1,300 communi- 
cants. At the present time the French Canadian population numbers 
about 12,000. During the industrial depression of 1907 possibly 2,000 
returned to Canada or left the community for other places in the 
United States. Most of the people who went to Canada were waiting 
for better industrial conditions before returning to the United States. 
In the meantime they worked on farms. In times of industrial activity 
the seasonable emigration to Canada is not very large. It is notice- 
able in the community as elsewhere that after fifteen or twenty years' 
residence in this country the birth rate of French Canadians 1s much 
less than at the time of their arrival. The men realize the financial 
burden imposed by a large family, and the women learn to prize a 
measure of ease and freedom. 

German.—The first German church was organized in May, 1872, and 
the next year it was incorporated as the ‘‘German Church and School 
Society."  Asearly as 1853, however, 5 German families had settled 
in Lawrence, and the total German population at that time was not far 
from 40. In 1908 local newspapers estimated the German population 
at 12,000 and the German-speaking population, including certain 
Hebrews, Poles, and Russians, at 15,000. Itis also maintained that, 
next to Boston, Lawrence was the largest German center in New 
England. The Germans of the community came principally from 
the textile districts of Saxony, Bavaria, and Silesia, and a large 
number of the weavers in the worsted mills are of the German race. 

. Polish. —Polish E have been numbered among the popula- 
tion of the city only during the past fifteen or twenty years. The 
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census of 1895 showed but 15 born in Poland. In 1903 there were said 
to be 600 Poles in the city. The Polish Roman Catholic Church 
was established that year. At the present time there are about 2,100 
Poles in the city. Of these about two-thirds are from Galicia in 
Austria-Hungary, nearly one-third from Russia, and about 2 per cent 
from Posen, Germany. 

Portuguese.—A small number of Portuguese immigrants were found 
among the foreign population of the city soon after the close of the 
civil war. Itisonly within the past ten years that their numbers have 
increased to any considerable extent. A church was organized in 
1906. At present the Portuguese population is about 685. 

Hebrew.—Hebrew immigration to Lawrence has taken place mainly 
within the past twenty years. One of the oldest Hebrew residents in 
the city states that in 1890 there were about 50 Hebrew families in 
the city, as compared with about 400 at the present time. Estimat- 
ing 6 individuals to a family, this would give a Hebrew population 
at present of nearly 2,500. Rather an unusual number of this race are 
found employed as mill operatives, due perhaps to the fact that a part 
of the Hebrew population came from cities in Russia, such as War- 
saw, which are seats of the textile industry. Many Hebrews who 
enter the mills sooner or later pass out into some business venture 
of their own. 

Italian.—The Italian population of Lawrence was very small previ- 
ous to 1895. Since that time the increase has been rapid, due in part 
to artificial stimulation by the management of one or two of the larger 
worsted mills. An Italian priest states that when he came to the 
city in 1902 there was an Italian population of 2,000, that by 1905 
it had increased to about 5,000, and that in 1906 his own census 
showed a total of 9,700. At present the Italian population is about 
15,000, so this priest claims, but from inquiry in other quarters it is 
thought that these figures must be rather too high, and that prob- 
ably 8,000 would be & safer estimate for the present population. 
The growth, however, during the past few years has been rapid. All 
but a few families are South Italians. From 1,100 to 1,500 went 
back to Italy during the depression of 1907. At the present time 
from 50 to 75 Italians a month are coming into the city. 

Syrian.—The census of 1895 was the first which showed any appre- 
ciuble Gumber of immigrants from the Turkish Empire. The major- 
ity of the 213 reported that year were no doubt Syrians. "The greater 

art of the colony has come within the past ten years. The total 
— population at the present time is between 2,500 and 3,000. 
There are a large number of families, and about a fourth of the popu- 
lation consists of children under 16 years of age. The reports and 
savings of the first Syrian immigrants formed the incentive needed 
to bring their fellow-countrymen. The greater part of the Syrian 

opulation is employed in the textile mills, but à considerable num- 
bar of stores—about 25—have been established by Syrians. These 
are usually small grocery, fruit, or general stores. There are 4 
Syrian farmers in the vicinity, 1 Syrian physician, and 1 dentist 
practicing in the city. The Syrian population has permanent empo 
ment, and only a score or so of the race left the city during the 
panic year of 1907. There is a tendency on the part of Syrians to 
remain permanently in this country; but, if conditions change 
decisively for the better in Turkey, ıt is probable that the current 
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wil flow in the other direction, for the soil there is more fertile, 
while living is cheaper. The majority of the Syrians in Lawrence 
are from the Mount Lebanon district. About 60 per cent of the 
Syrians are able to speak English, some of them having received 
training in American schools in their own land. In religion the 
Syrians of the city are divided roughly as follows: 


Roman Catholic —— O 1, 200 
Roman Catholic (Greek Tte laca ste — 800 
Greek OFthodOE oce 800 
Protestanto s esses 150 
Mohlanimedal.s s 50 


3, 000 
Armenian.—The Armenian population of the community numbers 
about 600, of whom about one-sixth are Protestants and the rest Gre- 
gorian Catholics. Most of the Armenians work in the mills. Since 
constitutional government has been established in Turkey, egress from 
the Empire has been possible, and more Armenians than formerly 
have come to this country. This tendency is likely to continue, so 
that in time the Armenian population may equal the Syrian. Arme- 
nian immigration to Lawrence dates from about fifteen years ago. 
Lithuaman.—The first Lithuanian came to Lawrence in 1885 and 
the second in 1888. A Lithuanian society was organized in 1894 
with 12 members. In 1898 the Lithuanian population numbered 
300. A Lithuanian church was established in 1905. The popula- 
tion has about doubled within the past three years, and at the present 
time numbers about 3,000 persons. The Lithuanians have been 
— to the community by the opportunity for employment in the 
S. 
Franco-Belgian.—These people are for the most part French- 
speaking textile workers from Belgium and the adjacent districts of 
rance who have been coming to a number of American wool and 
worsted towns where they find employment as skilled operatives. 
The larger part are weavers. Carpenters and other mechanics are 
also found among them. The first of this race to enter Lawrence 
came about fifteen years ago, but the majority have arrived since 
1905. The term “race” as applied to these people may be open 
to question, as a considerable mixture of bloods has —— in 
that polygot corner of Europe. Between 1,000 and 1,200 of these 
people have already made their homes in Lawrence and an annual 
igration is expected. There is no church among them, and there 
is not likely to be one, since, like many Belgian workingmen, they 
have no inclinations in that direction. nlike the French Canadians, 
but true to the traditions of their own land, they are quick to espouse 
the cause of trade unionism in their new home. The recently organ- 
ized weavers’ union meets in the hall of the Franco-Belgian Club. 


Foreign population of Lawrence at the present time. 


Bringing together the scattered estimates set forth in the preceding 
pages, the racial composition of the city is about as follows: 


il mec ——————————— —————————————€ 21, 000 
iir Pc 9, 
SOO sic II Neri ket» Rb rez ciu viu bL LL A dud 2, 
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German A EM PRIM a E DEN CILA C NE DE 6, 500 
xo jw C TT -——————————————————— 2, 100 
xcu á 700 
Hebrea ————————— " 2, 500 
A A rue emisse iue eee onc du cd ird 8, 000 
pec PaL E Nou petet ee oia dud mter ^. 2,700 
ATM doo Tbe iE 600 
A A 3, 000 
Franco: Deli. ices 1, 200 
BTM CTC s Nr ; 
Other Taca di A sede desde AS quu eee 1, 400 
A 85, 000 


CLOTHING MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


The manufacture of clothing is based upon another form of 
industrial organization and has an operating force of a different 
character from that of the textiles or bituminous coal mining. A 
brief review of the racial substitutions which have occurred in the 
industry will therefore be of value, and a history of the racial changes 
which have occurred in connection with the industry in the large 
clothing manufacturing centers of Chicago, New York, and Balti- 
more may be considered as representative of racial displacements 
in the industry as & whole. 

From the beginning until as late as 1890 Germans almost exclu- 
sively were employed in shops and by establishments engaged in 
the manufacturing of clothing in Baltimore, Maryland. During the 
p twenty years, however, & very large number of Russian Hebrews 

ave come to this oe most of whom have obtained employ- 
ment in this industry. though many of this race were tailors by 
trade, they entered the less skilled occupations in the shops and 
factories of Baltimore. A very short time afterwards, or in 1895, 
the Lithuanians entered the industry, and they were followed, in 
1900, by the Bohemians, Poles, Italians, and representatives of a 
few of the other races from Austria-Hungary. Since 1905, the 
Russian Hebrew, Lithuanian, and Italian have been the principal 
races from which the manufacturers have obtained their necessary 
supply of labor. The early history of clothing manufacturing 
establishments in Chicago differs from that of the establishments 
in Baltimore, in that not only Germans but German Jews, Bohe- 
mians, and a few Americans and Poles were among the first employees. 
About fifteen years ago the Scandinavians entered the industry and 
within a short time became very proficient. Following the Scandi- 
navians came the Russian Jews, who were employed prior to either 
the Italians or Lithuanians. In recent years, however, the number 
of Russian Jews entering the industry has increased rapidly, and it 
is from this source that clothing manufacturing establishments have 
secured the — proportion of employees. Unlike the tailori 
shops of Baltimore &nd Chicago, those in New York depende 
originally upon the Irish, who predominated from 1850 to 1888. 
The introduction of machines has made it possible to empoy a less 
intelligent and less skilled force than when all work was done by 
hand. From 1865 to 1888 a few Swedes, and from 1880 to 1890 the 
Germans, entered the industry. Russian and Polish Hebrews first 
obtained employment in large numbers from 1890 to 1895, while the 





a Not of foreign birth nor of immediate foreign parentage. 
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Italians, many of whom were employed as early as 1880, entered the 
industry in largely increased numbers in 1895, and are now sup- 
planting the Russian Hebrews. 


BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The boot and shoe manufacturing industry, like that of the textiles, 
represents the highest development of the factory system with the 
use Of the most elaborate machine methods and the most minute 
division of labor. Asa result, it has been able to use a large propor- 
tion of unskilled labor in the operating forces of the boot and shoe 
factories, and as a consequence a high percentage of unskilled laborers 
have been employed. A history of immigration to a number of 
representative establishments in New England and the Middle West 
will illustrate the racial movements to and the racial displacements 
in the industry. 

New England. 


As illustrative of the racial changes which have occurred in the 
operating forces in the New England States, the history of the 
employment of the several races of operatives in a number of repre- 
sentatıve establishments is set forth below. To prevent identifica- 
tion, each establishment is designated by a numeral, 

Establishment No. 1.—Establishment No. 1, in Massachusetts, in 
which shoe findings are manufactured, was established about ten 
years ago. With the exception of the Greek, all races now repre- 
sented, together with the Irish, were employed when the plant first 
began operations. The Greeks have been employed only within the 
last five years, while all of the Irish and very nearly all of the native 
Americans who were formerly employed have left the plant to accept 
work, in most instances, in the more skilled occupations of the same 
industry. The native Americans and lrish were not forced out, 
but voluntarily left this plant as they became older and more capable, 
and their places were gradually filled by the more recent immigrants. 
At the present time the racial complexion of the employees of this 
plant is as follows: Greek 33, Hebrew 30, Italian 6, native American 
4, and Polish 1. Thus it will be seen that the Greeks and Hebrews 
constitute over 85 per cent of the total number employed. 

Establishment No. 2.—Establishment No. 2, in Massachusetts, in 
which men's shoes are manufactured, has been in operation for forty 
years. When operations were first begun native American whites 
and Irish were employed exclusively. About thirty years ago the 
French Canadians secured their first employment. A little later on 
the Hebrews entered this plant, and they in turn were closely followed 
by the Italians. It has been only within the past fifteen years that 
the Lithuanians and Poles have secured employment, while the 
Greeks were first employed in this plant upon their arrival in the 
community five years ago. "There has been no sudden change in the 
racial complexion of tie employees in plant No. 2, for the more 
recent immigrants have el worked in as the business expanded. 
Therefore no displacement of the native Americans or older immi- 
Erant employees can be said to have taken place. As occasion 

emanded and the more recent immigrants sought employment, 
they were employed without any discrimination whatever for or 
against any particular race. Of the few older employees who have 
gone out of this plant, some, it is said, have gone into the Middle 
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West and have been employed in the same industry in the capacity 
of foremen and superintendents. Although by far the largest num- 
ber of employees of this plant are classed by those in authority as 
native American whites, 1t is more than likely that the largest pro- 
portion of those so designated are the second generation of the older 
immigrants from northern Europe. Of the non-English-speaking 
races employed at present the French Canadian largely outnumbers 
any other. Following the French Canadian is the Hebrew, the 
representatives of which constitute a much larger proportion of the 
total number of employees than do the representatives of the Greek, 
Italian, Armenian, Lithuanian, Polish, or Syrian races, numerically 
important in the order named. 

stablishment No. 3.—Twenty years ago when plant No. 3, in 
which women's “turned” shoes and slippers are manufactured, was 
established in Massachusetts, it was the custom among shoe manu- 
facturers to send the uppers and soles into the houses of the farmers 
and cobblers to be stitched together by hand. With the invention 
and perfection of a sewing machine for this purpose this method 
was changed. The manufacturers found that they could better 
control the work and that the output would be largely increased by 
having all labor done within the factory. Since tho manufacturers 
owned the machines and the outside cobblers were without sufficient 
capital to install them, it became necessary for those who had pre- 
viously been employed to move into the city, provided they wished 
to continue in the trade. It was fifteen years ago, or just about 
the time shoe-stitching machinery was adopted, that the Irish 
obtained their first employment in this factory. "Their entrance was 
coincident with the expansion of the factory work and the with- 
drawal from the shoemaking trade of the native American country 
people, which resulted from concentrating in factories all labor neces- 
sary in manufacturing shoes. Following closely upon the employ- 
ment of the Irish were the French Canadians, who constitute at this 
time a larger proportion of all employees than do the representatives 
of any other race with the exception of the native Americans. 
The representatives of the other races, who, in each instance, 
constitute only & small proportion of the total number employed, 
have obtained employment in this factory from time to time, but 
not in sufficient numbers to be considered a factor in its operation. 
As showing the present composition of the employees the followin 
statement, which exhibits, by race of individual, the number of eac 
race in specified occupations, is herewith submitted: 


Race, 





Occupation. 3 : 
T he 
o o 
g 3 
< O 
Cutter. .................... 401|......] 10 ]|......]......] 1| 147|......| 11 14...... 
Stitcher (mainly women)...| 75 2 180 
Stitcher, beater-out, and 
laäßte ies vs 6| 2| 44; 1| 1| 1| D| 2|....  1l..... 135 
Heeler and finisher. ........ SE 71 X9 Lisa C344. 64) — 8 oobis ess 104 
Packer and trimmer....... 21; 3| 2, dy 1| 4| .5|.................l...-.-.- 37 
Sole leather and stock fitter. 15^ A — gU M VINE IE 3 20 


— — — — — — | ee etc —— — — — — — —— — — — 
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The Middle West. 


As representative of racial substitutions in connection with the 
industry in the Middle West, the history of immigration to boot 
and shoe manufacturing establishments in St. Louis may be pre- 
sented. The manufacture of shoes in St. Louis began nearly forty 
years ago. To establish the industry it was necessary to secure men 
as foremen who had had training and experience. New England at 
the time occupied the commanding position in this industry, and it 
was to this section that St. Louis turned for well-trained men. 
The men secured were native whites, and these men, as foremen, 
together with local native whites and Germans and Irish, formed the 
working nucleus of what has become one of the most important 
industries in St. Louis to-day. As the industry expanded the more 
skilled of this force were employed by other companies or in other 
panis of the same company, 1n the same capacity as were those from 

ew England. Only within the past ten years have the more recent 
immigrants to this country entered the industry in this particular 
section. The first were the Italians employed in 1900. This race 
was followed by the Bohemians and Poles in 1902, the Greeks, 
Armenians, and a few Turks in 1904, and a small number of Swedes 
and Magyars in 1905. In the opinion of the officials of several com- 
panies, not over 16 per cent of the employees in this locality are of 
the more recent immigrant races. This percentage, when the large 
number of employees is considered, is a very small proportion. 
Moreover, a considerable proportion are of the second generation. 
From officials and employees long in the service of their respective 
companies it may be assumed that the races previously named are 
the only ones that have become a factor in operating the various 
plants. In St. Louis, as in other large cities where the various plants 
are so widely scattered, the racial make-up of each plant's force is 
governed almost entirely by its location. By way of illustration, 
one plant is located in the heart of an Irish and German community, 
another in a Polish, and still another in a section of St. Louis where 
the Bohemians are quite strong. Practically all of the more recent 
immigrants have entered the unskilled occupations. Rare excep- 
tions in the case of individuals have been noted. In this connection 
the Italian is more favorably commented on than the others. This is 
attributed to his knowledge of the needle and knife gained in his 
native country, where many of the race have worked as ''cobblers." 
There are certain spe eee requiring a little instruction that these 


people enter, but such should be termed specialized rather than 
skilled. . 


GLASS MANUFACTURING. 


Racial displacements in the glass-manufacturing industry are of 
peculiar interest because of the invention of machinery within recent 
poate which has made possible the extensive employment of unskilled 
abor in factories engaged in the manufacture of plate and window 
glass and glass bottles. In the early development of the industry, 
it was necessary to secure skilled glass workers from glass manu- 
facturing centers in Europe. At the present time it is possible to 
recruit a large proportion of the operating forces from the untrained 
and inexperienced immigrant labor supply of southern and eastern 
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Europe. A brief account of the history of immigration within recent 

ears to & number of representative glass manufacturing localities 
1n different sections of the country will illustrate the racial displace- 
ments which have occurred in the industry. 


Community A.s 


Community A, which is in western Pennsylvania, supports only . 
two industrial establishments, one of which is a plate-glass factory. 
The other industry is of little importance, and employs only a very 
small number of immigrants. The total population of the town is 
about 2,600, and its history of immigration is contained in the history 
of the racial changes eu have taken place in the glass plant. 

The plate-glass plant was started in 1886, as the property of an 
important glass company, with a nucleus of Belgian, English, and 
German workers who were brought from other plants of the company 
in the United States to serve as skilled workers. All of the work at 
that time was done by hand, and native Americans served as un- 
skilled laborers and were apprenticed with the idea of taking the 
place of the foreign skilled workman as the latter dropped out. 

When this company first began operation in its factories in other 
sections of the United States, the English method of glass making 
was adopted. In 1885 a change was made to the Belgian method. 
In both instances skilled workers were imported from England first 
and afterwards from Belgium and from sections of Germany where 
the Belgian methods were used. There were no skilled American 
workmen to be secured, as the plate-glass industry was new in 
America. The importation of foreign workmen was thus indispen- 
sable in establishing the plate-glass industry in this country. The 
skilled workmen among de Americans and recent immigrant races 
have learned their trade under Belgian tutoring. 

After 1895, however, most of the American employees, except those 
who had become skilled workmen or who held responsible positions 
of an executive nature, were drawn away from the glass industry 
into the steel plants in and about Pittsburg by reason of the higher 
wages, and it was necessary for the company to look elsewhere for 
ordinary labor, as well as for material out of which to develop future 
skilled labor. As early as 1888 a few Poles, Russians, and Slovaks were 
secured, but notinsufhcient numbers to meet the demands for unskilled 
labor until after 1890. They gradually took the place of American 
workers after that date, and at the present time not more than 30 
per cent of the entire force of the plant is composed of Americans. 

With the change to machine methods in making plate glass 
and the gradual exodus of the original skilled hand workers 
and of unskilled Americans to other industries, the demand for 
labor was met by a supply of Slovaks, Poles, and Russians. In 
1900 the superintendent of the plant realized the change which 
was taking place and that his plant faced a competition with the tin 
and steel mills, as well as other plate-glass plants, in the labor market. 
The supply of skilled labor was being reduced, and the material out 
of which future skilled workers could be drawn was being lowered by 
the racial change from American to cheap foreign labor. 


a The community designations used in the abstract are not the same as those in the 
complete report on the glass industry. 
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In 1902 the total number of employees in the manufacturing 
department of the plant numbered about 560, consisting of 16 fore- 
men, 290 skilled workmen (52 per cent), at an average rate of pay of 
20 cents per hour, and 254 unskilled workmen, at an average rate of 
pay of 13 cents per hour. An experiment had been made to raise the 
evel of the unskilled labor in 1900 by increasing the rate of pay of 
workers in the construction department from 124 cents per hour to 
15 cents; but in 1902, out of 300 laborers in this department, there 
were fewer than 25 Americans even at this increased rate of pay, the 
rest of them being unskilled Slovaks, Poles, and Russians. 

The plant was confronted, therefore, with (1) & lessening number of 
skilled glass workers; (2) an increasing number of unskilled Slovak, 
Polish, and Russian immigrants, who could not, the company believed, 
be advanced into skilled occupations; and (3) an unsuccessful com- 
panua for American labor with the various branches of the steel 
industry. 

It soon became possible to substitute machinery for some of the 
skilled occupations, such as laying, grinding, and polishing, and this 
the racial changes practically demanded. The Belgians and other 
skilled glass workers were retained in those positions requiring skill 
in hand work, while Americans and workmen of other races who 

ossessed enough intelligence were put in charge of the machines. 
Each machine displaced several skilled hand workers, but the increase 
in the output required an increase of about the same number of 
unskilled workers in the casting rooms. 

Within recent years not only Poles and Slovaks have come to the lo- 
cality, but also a number of Macedonis, together with a few Italians. 
Several racial movements may thus be distinguished in the history of 
the plate-glass plant, which can be grouped as follows: 

First, the use of skilled glass workers imported by the company 
from England to plants in other parts of the United States and then 
brought to the new plant in Community A. 

Second, the change from the English methods of glass making to 
the Belgian method and the importation of Belgians and Germans to 
the various older plants of the company whence they were taken to 
serve as skilled workers in the new plant. At this time a system 
of apprenticeship was also inaugurated in the hope that native 
Americans would learn glass making. 

Third, the viov away of native unskilled workmen into the 
steel mills and of skilled Belgians and English into new independent 
glass plants. 

Fourth, the coming of Slovaks, Poles, Russians, and Macedonians 
into the unskilled occupations. 

Fifth, the advancement of & few natives, nearly all of the second- 
generation Belgians, Germans, and English glass makers, and of a 
small number of Slovaks and Poles, into the skilled occupations. 

The statement next presented shows the number of — employed 
by this plate-glass plant in 1909, by raceand number of yearsemployed. 
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TABLE 105.— Employees of plate-glass plant in Community A in 1909, by race and 
number of years employed. 





Number | Number Number | Number 


Race. em- of years 


em- 
loyed loyed em- 
h 1 k 1909. | ployed. 

Enplishi.z aia tados 190 20 | Macedonian.................. 160 4 
German. ooo be Prado ....... 204| 14 || Itallan........................ 5 2 
Beleigg 108 Dot nunca LEER 3 1 

ASIA 51 American (white)............. 600 20 
Blovdk AI Vestrae 312 

¡A desse rete 333} | 6| Total................... 1,966 |.......... 








Community B.a 


Community B, which is in western Pennsylvania, has an estimated 
population of 1,200 individuals, of whom about 60 per cent are immi- 
grants. An important window-glass factory, employing under nor- 
mal business conditions about 700 wage-earners, constitutes the 
industrial importance of the town. The settlement lies about a mile 
distant from another town and has practically no town activities of 
its own. Hit were not for the glass plant the place would be of no 
xs Sages from either a business or an industrial standpoint. 

he racial history of the glass plant is the history of immigration 
tothe town. In 1892 the factory was erected and placed in operation 
with & working force of about 600, of which about 50 per cent were 
native Americans, 40 per cent Belgians, 5 per cent English, and 5 per 
cent Germans. The Belgians, English, and Germans were employed 
in the skilled occupations, while the Americans filled the uinskcillod 
positions. 

The composition of the employees remained practically unchanged 
until 1900, when the unskilled native workmen began to enter the 
tin mills located in the adjoining town. Their places were filled by 
unskilled Italian glass workers. The skilled Belgian workers began 
a like emigration from Community B about the same time, going, in 
the majority of cases, to the glass communities farther westward. A 
number of unskilled American laborers were gradually promoted to 
the pores left vacant by the Belgians, until the introduction of 
machinery throughout the establishment in 1903. In that year 
machinery was installed in all departments of the plant except in 
the flattening and cutting rooms. The introduction of machine 
was opposed by the labor unions, and in 1904 a strike was called, 
with the result that all of the employees of the plant, with the ex- 
ception of the flatteners and cutters, were placed upon a nonunion 
basis. The Bohemians and skilled native workmen left the factory on 
the failure of the strike, and native machine runners, many of whom 
had been employed as skilled laborers, were put in their places. 
the places left vacant by the advancement of the unskilled native 
workmen were employed unskilled Italians, Poles, Slovaks, Mace- 
. donians, and representatives of a few other European races of recent 
immigration. At the present time about 40 per cent of the employees 
are Americans, 25 per cent Italians, 10 per cent Poles, 10 per cent 
Slovaks, 10 per cent Macedonians, 3 per cent Germans, and 2 per cent 
Belgians. The changes in the races employed at the glass plant 
affected the population of the town, which is now composed chiefly of 


aThe community designations used in the abstract are not the same as those in 
the complete report on the glass industry. 
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Americans, Slovaks, Italians, and Poles. The only signs of the former 
Belgian population are a few business establishments operated by 
retired Belgian glass workers. 


Community C. 


Community C forms a link in the chain of glass communities along 
the Allegheny River, and comprises one township. The population is 
composed almost entirely of the employees of an important plate- 

lass plant, which was established in 1884. At the time the glass 
actory was placed in operation the population of the community 
was composed chiefly of Belgians, who predominated, Germans, 
English, and Americans. Since then the racial composition of the 
community has followed closely that of the plant. Hand methods 
have been employed in the plant from the beginning, and, with the 
exception of the introduction of electric cranes for moving glass, no 
machinery is used. During the early days of the plant about 50 
er cent of its employees were skilled Belgians, 25 per cent skilled 

ermans from West halia and Rhenish Prussia, where the Belgian 
glass-making methods are used, and 25 per cent English and Ameri- 
can, who constituted the unskilled labor in the casting rooms. At 
present the proportions of the races employed are: Belgians, 5 per 
cent; Germans, 5 per cent; Italians, 20 per cent; Americans, 10 per 
cent; Slovaks, 30 per cent; Poles, 10 per cent; all other races, 20 per 
cent. 

These figures show an almost total displacement of the Belgians 
and Germans and a displacement of about one-half of the native 
workmen by the Slovaks, Poles, and Italians. The causes assigned 
for this change in the races by the officials of the plant may be 
grouped as follows: 

(a) The gradual decrease in the number of skilled Belgians and 
Germans by reason of death, retirement, return to Belgium and 
Germany, and employment in other glass plants located farther west. 

(b) The entering into the steel works and other industries of 
native and English employees and of the second generation of 
Belgians and Germans. 

(c) The influx of Slovak, Polish, and Italian workmen, and their 
influence in the unskilled labor market of the Pittsburg district 
since 1898. 

The first of the recent immigrants were employed in 1898. Slovaks 
were employed in 1898 and Poles in 1900, but not until about 1907 
were Italians employed in any considerable numbers. The Slovaks 
and Poles took the place of the unskilled natives and others who 
were advanced into the skilled occupations in the glass factory or 
entered new fields of work. Asthe Belgians and Germans gradually 
left, numbers of Slovaks and Poles were advanced into the skilled 
occupations. At the present time the unskilled labor is done by the 
Italians and Macedonians. A large number of the first layers, first 
grinders, and first polishers—among the most skilled operatives in 
the plant—are Slovaks and Poles. The Slovaks, however, are the 
predominating race in the plant at the present time. 

The Poles and Slovaks are not re idol as the equals of the aver- 
age Belgian and German glass workers, or of the natives, but the 
officials of the factory claim that they are the best workers who can 
be secured in face of the competition which exists among the larger 
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industries for native labor and of the cessation of immigration of 
skilled glass workers from Belgium and Germany. Due to this 
situation, the vacancies in the plant have been filled as they occurred 
with Slovaks and Poles, who, however, demanded much attention to 
fit them for the work. 


Community D. 


Community D is in western Pennsylvania. The total population 
of the town is between 1,200 and 1,500. The chief foreign population 
is composed of Italians, about 15 per cent of whom are North Italians. 
There are about 100 Poles, 25 Slovaks, a few Russian Hebrews, and 
a small number of first-generation Belgians and Germans, together 
with a few of the second generation of the last named. 

The Belgians, with a few English, were the first immigrants to enter 
the community. They were induced to come to Community D by the 
establishment of a window-glass factory in 1888. About the same 
time a number of German miners were employed in the coal mines in 
the locality. The Belgians composed 75 per cent of the employees 
of the window-glass plant when 1t was placed in operation and con- 
stituted, with the exception of a few English, all of the skilled workers. 
The unskilled workers at that time were all native Americans. Bel- 
gians continued as skilled workers and in about the same proportion 
to the total number of employees in the plant until the strike of 1903 
and the introduction of machinery in 1904. 

Following the introduction of machinery in 1904 all of the Bel- 
gians except those who owned property left the town to seek employ- 
ment in other communities where the work was done by hand. 
Americans were placed on the machines, the introduction of which 
meant a large increase in the number of unskilled and semiskilled 
workmen. The lower occupations were filled by Italians and Poles 
and Slovaks. At the present time 70 per cent of the window-glass 
workers are recent immigrants of this e chiefly Italians. 

The Italians have to some extent entered the semiskilled occupa- 
tions, earning from $20 to $25 per week. A few Belgian flatteners 
and cutters are still employed, since this work is yet done by hand, 
but their number is gradually diminishing because of the cessation of 
immigration of Belgian glass workers and the removal by death of 
those now employed. Americans are gradually taking their places. 

On the other hand, the plant of a bottle manufacturing company 
located in the community has employed a large proportion of Italians 
since it was started in 1898. Of the total number of employees in this 
establishment, 300 in all, about 175 are Italians. Fifty of these are 
from northern Italy. In addition to the Italians there are about 10 
Poles, 6 Belgians, and one or two Slovaks. All of this class of labor 
receive from 15 to 20 cents per hour for men and from 11 to 15 cents 
per hour for boys, the work being largely unskilled and carried on in 
ten-hour periods a day. Americans do all of the skilled work in 
the bottle works, receiving from $6 to $9 per day on piecework. They 
constitute about one third of the total number of employees. There 
has been practically no change in the racial composition of this plant 
since it was started, with the exception of the small number of Poles 
who have been employed within the past five years. 
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These two glass plants employ practically all of the immigrant labor 
in the community, and the changes which have been made by them 
in the races employed furnish the history of immigration. 


Community E. 


This town in western Pennsylvania, although located in & bitu- 
minous coal-mining district, supports a number of important glass 
factories, which constitute its chief industry. In 1908 the estimated 
population was 9,000, composed of the following races: 


AJDeHGaAHB. oco 3, 000 
Belgians (including French).............. 22.000 cece cece eee nec ............. 1, 200 
Croatia na MT n 100 
Germans A A d dene mrs iata E Sue 500 
A AE Mu atl Tn Stag de E MEMINI 100 
halani eceran A IL Am LU e ener aaa EL Eee 1, 200 
J66 1 

O A A LEE 500 
RUSIA A ita 300 
O 1, 700 





The first glass plant was erected in the community in 1890, and 
was followed by several other establishments in the course of a 
few years. To provide the necessary skilled labor to operate the 
new plants, large numbers of Belgian, English, German, and French 
p workers, who had learned their trades in Europe, were imported 

y the larger companies. The unskilled occupations were filled by 
native Americans and a few Germans. As most of the work demanded 
trained operatives under the hand methods employed at that time, 
the number of unskilled employees was comparatively small. In the 
course of a year or two the Americans were slowly advanced into the 
skilled po cin as they mastered their trades. 

Just at this period, however, the methods of manufacture were 
revolutionized in the glass industry by the introduction of machinery. 
Instead of the demand for skilled hand workers a demand was created 
for cheaper laborers possessed of sufficient intelligence to operate 
the machines. The labor organizations among the glass workers in 
Community E immediately recognized this new element and directed 
all of their powers to preventing the installation of machinery in the 
plants. Their efforts were defeated in 1898, when one of the largest 
plate-glass works abolished the old hand methods. By 1904 each 
plant in the community was fully equipped with labor-saving 
machinery. 

With the defeat of the unions and the adoption of machine methods, 
employment of the races of recent immigration began. Slovaks, Rus- 
sians, Poles, and Italians were employed in larger numbers by the 
plate-glass plants and other manufactories. The industry in Com- 
munity E is practically conducted as an “open shop" at present, but 
the labor organizations are making every effort possible to unionize 
the several plants, in the hope of Dane able to put an end to the 
employment of cheap immigrant labor which has recently entered 
the locality. 
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The following statement shows the period of immigration of each 
foreign race employed in the glass establishments of Community E 
and the industries each has entered: 


TABLE 106.— Period of immigration of foreign races employed in Community E, and 
industries entered. 








Industries entered. 
Y ear of 
Race. first Glass manufacturing. : 
entrance. Ditumi- 
— ————— — | nous coal 
Skilled. | Unskilled. | mining. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Belelat.essecostecv sess EPEEEUREERE PR a E CAN SI 1892 67 dd [vace RE ere ow 
ICE A 1592 7 — 
A A aa eue 1892 50 15 35 
BIOV AE yee a cese ensi a | 804 A 67 33 
RUSSINISA es ssec ou Eee assi do ! 1896  5........... 50 50 
Tullii usse eie o ! 1896-1909 !............ 33 07 
Polish 20 80 


Community F. 


This community, which is located in eastern Missouri, has been 
developed industrially since the year 1875. In that year an impor- 
tant plate-glass. company entered the town and erected a glass 
factory which now gives employment to about 600 persons. Native 
Americans, English, Slovaks, Roumanians, and Poles compose the 
labor forces of the plant, as well as the population of the town, which 
was estimated at 1,600 individuals in 1909. This glass factory is the 
only industrial establishment in the community, and the history of 
its development is the industrial and racial history of the community. 

The factory was established with a working force of about 100 
English skilled glass workers, and an equal number of native Ameri- 
cans employed in the unskilled occupations. At the time the plant 
was established glass making was a new enterprise in the United 
States, while in England, France, and Belgium it was numbered 
among the most important industries. It was impossible, therefore, 
to secure skilled native glass workers, and in turning to the European 
labor markets for the supply of skilled workmen required to operate 
the factory the officials of the new company gave Xie preference to 
the English glass workers in that they spoke & common language. 
The English glass workers who were imported by the factory at this 
time formed the first immigrant colony in the town. 

From the year of establishment until 1906 no appreciable increase 
was made in the number of employees in the factory, although 
machines and modern methods were slowly introduced. in the latter 
pen of the year 1906 the plant was enlarged, and a demand created 

or additional labor which resulted in the importation of a group of 
40 Roumanians, which people had been successfully employed in the 
pas factories in the eastern States. The institution of machinery 

ad made necessary the employment of larger numbers of unskilled 
workmen, and as the experiment with the Roumanians was successful, 
& number of Slovaks and Poles were imported in 1909. 

The colonies which these races formed in the town have been 
enlarged from time to time by immigrants seeking employment. 
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About 50 per cent of the total population of the town at the present 
time is composed of recent immigrants, while the racial composition 
of the glass factory is about 50 per cent native American, 25 per cent 
English, 12 per cent Slovak, 8 per cent Roumanian, and 5 per cent 
Polish. The present immigration is chiefly made up of Slovaks, 
Roumanians, and Poles. 


OIL REFINING INDUSTRY. 


A conception of the part which members of races of recent and 
ast immigration have had in the development of the oil-refining 
industry and the extent to which they are employed at the present 
time may be obtained from a study of the racial movements to and 
racial composition of communities which have had their establish- 
ment and growth in connection with oil refining. For this reason the 
history of immigration to two representative oil-refining communi- 
ties is set forth below: (1) To Whiting, Indiana, which is a city of the 
Middle West, the labor and capital of which are almost exclusively 
engaged in oil refining, and (2) to Bayonne, New Jersey, which is a city 
of the same description in the East, the industries of which, however, 
are somewhat more diversified than those of Whiting. 

The city of Whiting is located on the shores of Lake Michigan, in 
the extreme northwestern corner of the State of Indiana, about 17 
miles southeast of the city of Chicago, Illinois. It was first settled 
about the year 1850 by a few native American and German families, 
who formed a small village. These early settlers lived on the produce 
of the sandy ranges of the district and by fishing and hunting. From 
year to year the population of this settlement was increased by 
German immigrants seeking homes, until in 1890 the number of 
persons in the village was about 200. 

During the latter part of the year 1889 a petroleum-refining com- 
pany entered the community and began the erection of an extensive 
refinery. In order to build the plant it was found necessary to import 
large numbers of workmen from other parts of the United States, the 
majority of whom were native Americans and Irish transferred from 
other establishments of the company, chiefly from a refinery in 
Cleveland, Ohio. When the plant was opened, in 1890, practically 
the same laborers who had been employed to erect it were placed in 
the several departments to carry on the operations. Following 

closely upon this event & general immigration to the community 
" began, composed chiefly of Poles, Slovaks, Croatians, and Magyars, 
who came seeking employment. From year to year, after this period, 
the community increased in population until 1900, when the census 
of the United States placed the population at 3,983. In 1895 the 
community was incorporated under a town charter, and on May 4, 
1903, was granted a city charter. The estimated population in 1909 
was 7,000 individuals, 65 per cent, or 4,550, being composed of 
immigrant aliens, and 35 per cent made up of native Americans. 
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The — statement shows the racial composition in 1909, by 
number of families and number of individuals: 


TABLE 107.—Estimated population of Whiting, Indiana, 1909, by race. 





Number | Number 
Race. of fam- | of indi- 
ilies. uals. 























Native white Americans. ...... 800 2,450 || Foreign-born—Continued: 
A 1, 037 4, Italian, North............ 
— ———— pocas 
orelgn-born: E TENA 
Bohemian................. 20 100 Polen ono d 
Croatian................... 100 500 Ruthenian................ 
English.................... 45 150 Blovax....... oir bru 
Nishca eae wks 25 5 Slovenian................. 
feénel...::212.: s 5 30 BSwedish.................. 
erman................--- 75 400 WélaBh..... ees 

Hebrew................... 12 100 

Sl couch A 175 475 Total... 5 oce erem 


Since the entrance of the first Austro-Hungarian races about 
1890 there has been an annual immigration, not alone of the Poles, 
Slovaks, Croatians, and Magyars, but of other races, includingSwedes, 
English, Welsh, North Italians, Bohemians, Lithuanians, Ruthenians, 
and Hebrews. The Slovak immigration during this period has been 
the heaviest, and at present the number of Slovaks in Whiti 
is greater than that of any other one race except the Americans. It 
is stated by old residents of the city that many of the immigrants 
who entered the community shortly after the opening of the refinery 
are still living in the locality. Industrially, Whiting 1s at the present 
time essenti an oil-refining community. The petroleum refinery 
is the only industrial establishment located in the city, and among 
the employees will be found represented nearly all races living in the 
community. 

The territory upon which Bayonne, N. J., now stands was settled by 
the Holland Dutch during the period from 1646 to 1664. The present 
city of Bayonne was first incorporated in 1869, at which time the 
population was composed of the descendants of the early settlers, 
together with quite & number of Irish who came in about four years 
previous. The Germans settled in the locality shortly after the Irish, 
and for some time the representatives of these races largely predom- 
inated as laborers. About the same time the English, Scotch, and 
Welsh came to Bayonne, although & few English were among the 
early settlers. 'The combined numbers of these races, however, have 
never constituted a large proportion of the population. A small 
number of Swedes came to the locality prior to 1880, but the period 
of their greatest influx was from 1880 to 1882. From 1880 to 1885 
large numbers of Slovaks, Ruthenians, and Poles, in the order named, 
and in 1887 many Magyars, settled in Bayonne. "These, the first of 
the more recent i ants to come to this locality, were almosv 
exclusively employed in an oil refinery. The Russian Jews and 
Italians settled 1n considerable numbers from 1896 to 1900, although 
the largest — of these have come in within the past six or 
seven years. A number of other races also are represented, but those 
mentioned are considered to have been the most important factor 
in building up the larger industries of the locality. 
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SILK GOODS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


The racial movements to the silk goods manufacturing industry 
may be best illustrated by the history of immigration to Paterson, 
New Jersey, the principal silk goods manufacturing center in the 
United States. 

The silk industry was established in Paterson by English immi- 
grants in 1854, but these people did not come in large numbers 
until 1870. A few Scotch and Irish immigrants were included in 
this early movement. pune the late seventies experienced French 
operatives were persuaded to leave their native land and come to the 
silk mills of Paterson. A few left the mills in Paterson and returned 
to France in 1888 and 1890, and practically all of them returned to 
their native country in the early nineties because of the closing of & 
number of the mills on account of the industrial depression that occurred 
during that period. English immigration continued more or less 
steadily up to 1890, when the Italians entered the industry. The 
Italians obtained their first employment in the silk mills during that 
period from 1888 to 1890 when several strikes occurred among the dye 
workers, although quite a number of them had settled in Paterson and 
had been employed in other occupations five or six years previously. 
The large increase, however, in the percentage of Italian workmen dates 
from 1896-97. Although the Poles first entered the community in 1898 
several years prior to the Russian Hebrews, they were not employed 
in the silk ills until later. Only a very small number of the Armenians 
who came to Paterson in 1901 and who were employed in the silk 
mills remain, preferring, it seems, to obtain employment in localities 
with a larger population of their own race. Only very small numbers 
of German and Swiss immigrants have ever been employed in the 
silk mills of Paterson, and these came in the days of the early expansion 
of the industry. 


LEATHER TANNING, CURRYING, AND FINISHING. 


The racial movements to and substitutions in the leather manu- 
facturing industry are represented by the history of immigration 
to the principal divisions of the industry: (1) To the leather tan- 
ning and finishing establishments of Wilmington, Delaware; (2) to the 
glazed-kid branch of the industry in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
and (3) to the tanneries of western Pennsylvania and Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

At the time the leather tanning and finishing industry in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, was established forty or more years ago, the immi- 
proni chiefly employed were the Germans, Scandinavians, and Irish. 

he employment of these immigrants decreased after the introduction 
of machinery in the industry about fifteen years ago, and has now 
practica ceased. Among the more recent immigrants only the 

oles and Italians appear to have become a factor ın the operation 
of the various plants. Although both Poles and Italians obtained 
employment in the leather factories about twenty years ago, the 
majority of employees of these races were employed a iew years later, 
when there was an increased demand for uns ¡led labor. 

Until twelve or fifteen years ago the employees in the glazed-kid 
industry in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, were practically all Ameri- 
cans, Irish, and Germans. As a result of a new process adopted 
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about that time less skilled labor was required, and it was then that 
the more recent immigrants to the United States were employed. 
The first of the more recent immigrants to be employed were the Poles, 
but they were so quickly followed by the Slovaks, Magyars, South 
Italians, Armenians, and Greeks that there was practically no 
difference in the time of employment. The Irish and native Ameri- 
cans still constitute about 50. per cent of all employees, while among 
the more recent immigrants the Poles predominate. 

In the early days of the tanning industry in western Pennsylvania 
the Irish, Germans, and Swedes were the principal employees. Occa- 
sionally a few Danes and Swiss were employed, but these people, like 
the Irish and Germans, were soon largely supplanted by the Swedes, 
who in turn are being supplanted by the more recent immigrants to 
the United States, such as the Slovaks, Poles, and Italians. The 
Slovaks obtained their first employment in this section of the State in 
1885, and were followed by the Poles in 1890, while the Italians, who 
have become an important factor in the operation of some of the 
tanneries were not employer in any appreciable number until 1901. 
A few Belgians, French, and Macedonians have been employed since 
1902, but not in sufficient numbers in any one tannery to have 
become a factor in its operation. 

The Germans, Irish, Americans, and a few English and Scotch were 
the first employees in the tanning industry in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
with the Germans largely predominating. In all, about 18 different 
races arerepresented in this industry at the present time. The foreign- 
born races now a factor in the operation of the tanneries in this locality 
are the Germans, Poles, Greeks, Slovaks, Croatians, Lithuanians, Mag- 
yars, and Russians. The Poles were the first of the more recent immi- 
grants to secure employment in this industry. Their employment to 
any extent first occurred in 1870. In 1877-78 they were strongly 
represented and have continued so until now, although there has been 
quite a falling off at various times. Russian Poles entered the industry 
in 1885, Italians in 1890, Croatians, Magyars, and Slovaks in 1892, and 
Lithuanians and Greeks in large numbers in 1903, although a few 
of the last named were employed in 1898-99. Representatives of the 
Swiss, Swedish, Danish, Bohemian, Finnish, Dutch, and Bulgarian 
races have been employed from time to time, but in such small num- 
bers that their employment has attracted little or no attention. 


EFFECT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF RECENT IMMIGRANTS UPON LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


The extensive employment of southern and eastern European 
immigrants in manufacturing and mining has in many places resulted 
in the weakening of labor organizations or in their complete disrup- 
tion. This condition has been due to the character of the recent 
immigrant labor supply and to the fact that such large numbers of 
recent immigrants found employment in American industry within & 
short period of time. On account of their lack of industrial training 
and experience before reaching this country, their low standards 
of living as compared with native American wage-earners, their 
necessitous condition on finding employment in this country, and 
their tractability, the southern and eastern Europeans, as already 
noted, have been willing to accept the rates of compensation and the 
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working conditions as they have found them in the United States. 
The tendency of recent immigrants to thrift and their desire for imme- 
diate gains have made them reluctant to enter into labor disputes 
involving loss of time, or to join labor organizations to which it was 
necessary to pay regular dues. As a consequence, the recent immi- 
grant has not, as a rule, affiliated himself with labor unions unless com- 
poen to do so as a preliminary step toward acquiring work, and after 
ecoming a member of a labor union he has manifested but little inter- 
est in the tenets or policy of the organization. Where he has united 
with the labor organizations he has usually refused to maintain his 
membership for any extended period of time, thusrendering difficult the 
unionizing of the occupation or industry in which he has been engaged. 
Furthermore, the fact that the recent immigrants are üsually of 
non-English-speaking races has made their absorption by the labor 
organizations of the native Americans and older immigrants very 
slow and expensive. The high degree of illiteracy among recent 
arrivals has also added to the difficulties of the situation from the 
standpoint of the labor unions, and in many cases the conscious 
policy of the employers of mixing the races in certain departments 
and divisions, the diversity of tongues, and racial prejudice, prevent- 
ing concert of action on the part of the employees, have rendered the 
stable unionization of the recent immigrants almost impossible. 

The attitude of the labor unions toward the southern and eastern 
Europeans has been receptive, aggressive, and at times coercive. 
Not only have they been willing to receive the immigrant into the 
organizations, but they have entered into expensive and extended agi- 
tation and organizing in order to securethe support of the southern and 
eastern European wage-earner. On the other hand, when the newer 
immigrants have entered the union the native American and older im- 
migrant members have, as a result of the personal and industrial char- 
acteristics of the recent immigrants, often adopted a coercive attitude 
toward them until they have become able to take an active and inde- 
pendent part in the affairs of the organization. 

A significant result of the whole situation, however, has been 
that the influx of the southern and eastern Europeans has been too 
rapid to permit of their complete absorption by the labor organiza- 
tions which were in existence before the arrival of the recent immi- 
grant wage-earners. In some industries the influence and power of 
the labor unions are concerned only with those occupations in which 
the competition of the southern and eastern European has been but 
indirectly or remotely felt, and consequently the labor organizations 
have not been seriously affected. In the occupations and industries 
in which the pressure of the competition of the immigrant wage- 
earner has been directly felt, either because the nature of the work 
was such as to permit the immediate employment of the immigrant or 
because through the invention of improved machinery his employment 
was made possible in occupations which formerly required training 
and apprenticeship, the labor organizations have been completely 
overwhelmed and disrupted. In other industries and occupations in 
which the elements of skill, training, or experience were requisite, 
such as in certain divisions of the glass-manufacturing industry, the 
effect upon labor organizations of the employment of the recent im- 
migrant has not been followed with such results. 
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The displacement of older — and the effect of the com- 
petition of recent immigrant industrial workers upon labor unions 
may be seen in greater detail by & consideration of the results which 
have manifested themselves in & number of representative indus- 
tries since the competition of the wage-earner from southern and 
eastern Europe began. One of the best illustrations in this connec- 
tion is afforded by the conditions which have been developed in the 
bituminous mining industry. 


LABOR UNIONS IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINING INDUSTRY. 


It will be recalled that the southern and eastern European races, 
so far as the bituminous coal-mining industry is concerned, were 
originally employed in the Pennsylvania mines, and consequently 
the competition of the races of recent immigration was first felt in 
the coal fields of that State. As the influx of the different races 
became greater and greater its significance was brought home to the 
pioneer mine workers by the realization that, if they wished to per- 

etuate the existing standards of workmanship and the working con- 

itions to which they were accustomed, and if they were to hope for 
better conditions and higher wages in the future, they must control 
the incoming thousands and educate them as to what they considered 
proper conditions of employment, standards of living, and rates of 
compensation. Labor organizations were formed among the Penn- 
sylvania mine workers in the early seventies, but considerable fric- 
tion occurred between rival organizations until 1890, when all 
organizations united under the control of the United Mine Workers 
of America. 

The problem confronting the labor unions at the outset was difficult, 
and it steadily grew harder and more exacting. The new workers in 
the field were without previous experience in mining and without 
knowledge as to what wages, hours, or conditions of work they 
should seek. Most of the incoming foreigners were without resources 
and under the necessity of obtaining work immediately on the best 
terms that could be secured. Very few could speak the English 
language, and agitation among them had to be conducted through 
interpreters. Under normal conditions of industrial peace it was 
very difficult to make the recent immigrant see the necessity, from 
the union standpoint, of contributing regularly to the union, and 
consequently strike funds could not be accumulated. A significant 
outcome of each strike was the fact that a greater or less number of 
natives, English, Irish, Scotch, and Germans became dissatisfied 
with the result and left Pennsylvania in search of better working 
conditions in the Middle West or the localities in the Southwest or 
West to which the recent immigrants had not penetrated in impor- 
tant numbers. "These employees were, as & rule, the most ambitious 
and aggressive in the field and often were leaders in the labor organi- 
zations. For this reason the conclusion of each strike found the 
unions in a weaker condition than when it occurred, and the suc- 
cession of dissensions and controversies marked an advancing state 
of demoralization and dissolution. 

The above-described characteristics of the incoming immigrants 
together with the constantly increasing number of arrivals, rendere 
it impossible for the labor organizations to assimilate and control the 
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newcomers, and finally the old employees were forced to give up the 
effort and practically retire from the Pennsylvania field. As typical 
of the inundation and disruption of the unions by the influx of recent 
immigrant employees, the case of the territory surrounding Greens- 
burg, Connellsville, Scottdale, Uniontown, and Latrobe, which is 
popularly and scientifically known as the Connellsville coke region, 
may be cited. Slovaks, Magyars, Poles, and Italians, as the result of 
the expansion in mining operations, were employed in this area. as early 
as the year 1882, and from that time forward, as the coal industry 
developed, other races of southern and eastern Europe entered the 
territory in large numbers. In 1882 the Americans, English, and 
Irish were in control of the labor organizations in the district. At 
that time the number of recent immigrants employed was small, and 
the unions were able to maintain their standing. Following a strike 
in 1884, however, some of the older employees were discharged and 
others voluntarily left the field. The result of a strike in 1886 was a 
defeat for the Amalgamated Association of Mining Employees, which 
at that time controlled the labor movements. As a matter of fact, 
the strike left the association so weak and disorganized that the next 
year it was taken over by the Knights of Labor. It had been well 
organized among the recent immigrants, but the results of the strike 
so discouraged them that, instead of vigorously attempting to build 
up the organization, they dropped their membership. In 1890 the 

nited Mine Workers of America entered the field and absorbed the . 
Knights of Labor and other organizations of the mines. The next 
year the local organizations in the Connellsville regions entered upon 
another general strike without the consent of the general council of the 
United Mine Workers and were defeated. The recent immigrants, as 
in the case of the two preceding strikes, shared in this strike and 
participated in much rioting. After the loss of the strike, however, 
they, as usual, dropped their membership in the unions. Many of the 
older immigrants and native mine workers had, as already pointed 
out, left the industry or the coke region after the strikes of 1884 and 
1886, and many more were forced to move away or voluntarily left the 
Connellsville territory after the unsuccessful strike of 1891. Their 
departure, together with the withdrawal of the recent immigrants, 
completely demoralized the labor organizations. Three years later, 
when a general strike was called by the United Mine Workers of 
America, the old local unions in the coke region were revived and a 
prolonged strike inaugurated, but its unsuccessful conclusion com- 
pletely destroyed the labor organizations and ended the existence of 
the labor movement in the field. 

This experience in the coke region was representative of conditions 
everywhere in the Pennsylvania bituminous mining area. The entire 
period from 1870 to 1894 was marked by a series of labor dissensions 
and strikes, each of which left the labor organizations in a weaker con- 
dition than did its predecessor, for the reason that the older employees, 
who were the leaders in the movement for higher wages and better 
working conditions, finding themselves unable to control the condi- 
tions imposed by the increasing employment of recent immigrants, 
and finally realizing that it was impossible to control the incomin 
supply of immigrant labor, abandoned the Pennsylvania mines an 
sought similar employment in other bituminous localities where the 
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pressure of competition of recent immigrants was not so strong, or, on 
the other hand, found work along different lines. 

The tables in this report show that the average earnings of mine work- 
ers in this section are 42 cents per day less than the average earnings 
in the territory of the Middle West and Southwest, to which the older 
mine workers migrated, and in which they have been able to main- 
tain their organizations. In the few localities in Pennsylvania where 
unions still exist higher rates of wages and better conditions of employ- 
ment prevail than in the sections where they have been driven out. 

Practically the same situation with the same results was experienced 
in the mines of West Virginia. Recent immigrants did not enter the 
mines of that State in large numbers, as has already been seen,* until 
after the year 1890. The competition was soon felt, however, and the 
significance of their presence revealed by the strikes which occurred 
in the Fairmont, Elk Garden, and other fields in the years 1894 and 
1895. Natives and older immigrant employees left the mines, as they 
had done in Pennsylvania, thus creating vacancies which were filled 
by the employment of additional numbers of recent immigrants, who 
reduced the strength of the labor organizations. The rapid expansion 
of the mining operations after 1894 also brought into the mining fields 
a constantly growing number of southern and eastern Europeans who 
completely inundated the older employees and unconsciously but 
effectually demoralized the labor unions and put a stop to any efforts 
toward organization. l 

After this effort in the Pennsylvania and West Virginia fields the 
older employees who had not entered other industries and occupations 
or advanced to the more skilled and responsible positions in the mines 
moved westward in search of better working conditions. The sons 
of Americans and races of older immigration had already ceased enter- 
ing the industry and, with the exception of the residuum of the inert 
and thriftless representatives of natives and older immigrants and the 
relatively small number of natives, Irish, English, Scotch, and Welsh 
engaged in the skilled and supervisory positions, the immigrants from 
southern and eastern Europe were left in undisputed control of the 
situation. 

Natives, together with immigrants from Great Britain and Ger- 
many, it will be recalled," were almost exclusively employed in the 
mines of the Middle West prior to 1890. During the period 1890- 
1900 the additional demand for labor was principally supplied by 
the Americans, Germans, Irish, Scotch, aud Welsh who migrated 
from Pennsylvania and West Virginia. A considerable number of 
North Italians and Lithuanians, as well as some Croatians and 
South Italians, had also joined the movement to the Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio fields, but the older immigrants and natives were still in the 
ascendency and constituted in 1900 more than 75 per cent of the 
mine-operating forces. The labor organizations had maintained ` 
their bargaining power unimpaired in this field. The immigrants 
coming here were almost all former mine workers who were 1n full 
sympathy with the tenets and policy of labor organization, and they 
constituted an addition to the labor-union cause and not a disinte- 
grating force, as had been the case during the influx of recent immi- 
grants into Pennsylvania. Moreover, a considerable proportion of 
the incoming North Italians and Lithuanians were of an extended 
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period of residence in the United States and had been educated to the 
standards and ideas of the labor organizations in the Pennsylvania 
anthracite and bituminous regions. Those of the newcomers who 
were not trade unionists were energetically instructed and forced to 
comply with the regulations of the organization as & condition of 
working in the mines. In the many controversies during this period 
the mine workers! union was successful. Working conditions were 
improved and increased rates of pay for both machine and pick min- 
ing secured. 
ring the past ten years, however, although the labor unions 
have largely maintained their strength, conditions have changed and 
the preservation of the standards of the organization has been a mat- 
ter of the greatest difficulty. Mining operations have undergone a 
great expansion, and recourse has been had to races of recent immi- 
ration in E entar and greater numbers, principally South Italians, 
roatians, Poles, and Lithuanians, some of whom have come from 
other localities in the United States but the greater number direct 
from Europe. These newcomers have entered the labor organizations 
principally because they have considered it a necessary ned prelimi- 
nary to securing work in the mines, and not because they have had 
any sympathy or interest in the labor-union program. They have 
also manifested comparatively little activity in 1ts behalf. The result 
has been strongly apparent in dissatisfaction among the former mine 
workers, who have considered the recent immigrant indifferent to the 
working and sanitary conditions in the mines. As the pressure 
resulting from the increase in numbers of the recent immigrants 
has become stronger, the tendency has been for the older immi- 
grants and natives who had not secured more skilled or responsible : 
positions to move from localities and mines where the competition 
of the southern and eastern European has been most strongly felt 
to other localities in the Middle West or Southwest or to abandon 
the coal-mining business entirely for the purpose of engaging in other 
work. The children of natives, as well as those of the Scotch, Irish, 
English, Welsh, and Germans, have also entered the mines in decreas- 
ing numbers, and there has been a constantly growing tendency 
toward the ascendency of the southern and eastern Europeans. 
At the same time the effort has been made by the labor organizations 
to train the southern and eastern Europeans to their standards and 
methods. In the case of the North Italians and Lithuanians the 
attempt has been successful, and, in addition, a compliance, either 
forced or voluntary, has been secured from mining employees of some 
other races. Moreover, the dissatisfaction with the recent immi- 
rant and the pressure of his competition has not only been strongly 
reflected in the exodus of old employees but in the gradual separation 
of the operating forces of the mines into two distinct groups—(1) the 
natives and older immigrants who have entered the company or day 
occupations and those demanding skill and responsibility, and (2) 
the members of races of recent immigration who are almost exclu- 
sively employed as loaders, pick miners, and laborers. The Middle 
West, however, as compared with Pennsylvania, has had an advan- 
tage in — the problems brought about by recent immigration, 
because the influx has been smaller, the time covered as compared 
with the number of arrivals has been longer, elements of strength 
up to 1900 were received in the form of large additions to the mine- 
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working forces of persons of the Same type as those at first employed, 
and considerable numbers of the southern and eastern Europeans 
who have entered the territory have been trained miners or strong 
unionists. The greatest demoralization of the labor-union move- 
ment has occurred during the past ten years by the arrival in large 
numbers of inexperienced immigrants direct from the south and east 
of Europe. 

At the time when the older employees in large numbers migrated 
from Pennsylvania to the Middle West, others went to the mines 
of the Southwest.” Miners from Great Britain and Germany had 
already entered Oklahoma (then Indian Territory) mines as early 
as 1880, and after their numbers had been increased by the displaced 
trades-unionists of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, labor organiza- 
tions were formed and demand was made for concessions from the 
operators. A long and bitter strike resulted in the early nineties, the 
settlement of witch in many particulars was unfavorable to the labor 
leaders and the unions. As a consequence many of the English, 
Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and Germans left the mines of Oklahoma (then 
Indian Territory) and sought work in the Kansas coal fields. Since , 
that time the coal mines of Kansas have been the stronghold of 
unionism in the Southwest and the greatest point of concentration 
for the mine workers from Great Britain and northern Europe. 
The effects of the increasing numbers of recent immigrants in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, however, during the — few years have begun to 
be strongly apparent. Segregation of the representatives of the old 
and the new immigration according to occupations has, as in the 
Middle West, been adopted in the southwestern fields. A slow 
but steady displacement has also been noticeable throughout the 
whole territory and is constantly brought to the attention by the 
departure of Americans and individual members of the English 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh races for the coal fields of New Mexico an 
for the coal and metal mines of Colorado. The native Americans 
and the children of the older immigrants have not been entering 
the Kansas and Oklahoma mines. 

From the standpoint of the natives and the older immigrant 
employees, it therefore seems clearly apparent that the competition 
of recent immigrants has caused a gradual displacement, commenc- 
ing in Pennsylvania and extending westward, until at the present 
time the representatives of the pioneer employees in the bituminous 
coal mining industry are making their last stand in the Southwest, and 
especially in Kansas, where they are gradually being weakened and 
are withdrawing to the newly opened fields of the West, to which 
the recent immigrant has not come in important numbers. SA 
with this displacement of the older employees in the different coal- 
poucne areas has proceeded the elimination of a correspondingl 
arge proportion from the industry and the development of suc 
working and living conditions that the sons of natives and the second 
generation of immigrant races have to only a very small extent 
consented to enter the industry. On the other hand, as regards the 
pioneer employees and their descendants who have remained within 
the industry, two facts are noteworthy: (1) A small part, consisting 
of the inert, unambitious, thriftless element, have remained on the 
lower level of the scale of occupations where they are in open com- 
petition with the majority of the races of recent immigration, in 
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comparison with whom they are generally considered less efficient; 
and (2) the larger proportion of those remaining, including the most 
efficient and progressive element, have, as a result of the expansion of 
the industry, secured advancement to the more skilled and respon- 
sible positions or, as in the Middle West and Southwest, have largely 
entered the day or regularly paid occupations where they have little, 
if any, contact with recent immigrant employees. In the Pennsyl- 
vania mines, where the sharpest and longest competition has been 
felt, the displacements have bean more extensive than in other coal- 
mining districts. The employees of native and older immigrant 
stock are either at the top or at the bottom of the industrial scale, 
and recent immigrant mine workers have been employed in all occu- 
pations except the more skilled and responsible. 

Another illustration of the effects of recent immigration upon the 
labor unions of industrial workers, which revolves primarily around 
the question of improved mechanical appliances, is furnished by the 
cotton goods manufacturing industry. The discussion of conditions 
which have developed in that industry follows. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN THE COTTON GOODS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


In the cotton goods manufacturing industry the fact that the 
American and older immigrant employees from Great Britain have 
entered the skilled occupations, as weaving and tending the slashers, 
and have been able to secure control of the immigrant employees 
before these were advanced to the skilled occupations, has prevented 
the complete disruption of labor organization in the industry. At 
present it is only in Fall River, Massachusetts, that the unions of the 
employees have any recognized standing, although the wage agree- 
ments made in Fall River dominate the rates o ey in the whole 
industry in the North Atlantic States. In Fall River five occupa- 
tions are unionized—the weavers, carders, mule spinners, slasher 
tenders, and loom fixers. Only about 9,000 of the total 30,000 oper- 
atives in that city belong to the labor organizations, but as the rates 
of pay in all occupations are adjusted to the rates received by the 
weavers, the unions have practically the unanimous support of the 
ope "The strong unionist tendencies in Fall River are trace- 
able to the influences of the early English immigrants, who formed 
the first organizations and who educated later coiners to the tenets 
of unionism. The Irish have always been strong supporters of the 
labor organizations, and the French Canadians were trained to be so 
shortly after they entered the industry. The more recent immi- 
grant employees from southern and eastern Europe and Asia, how- 
ever, have been & constant menace to the labor organizations, and 
have been directly and indirectly instrumental in weakening the 
unions and threatening their disruption. The divergencies in lan- 
guage and the high degree of illiteracy and ignorance among the recent 
immigrant operatives have made the work of organization among 
them very difficult and expensive. The greatest difficulty against 
which the labor leaders have had to contend, however, has been the 
low living and working standards of the southern and eastern Euro- 
peans and their willingness to accept conditions of employment 
which the older employees consider unsatisfactory. The recent 
immigrants have also been reluctant to identify themselves with the 
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unions and to pay the regular dues under normal conditions, thus 
reventing the labor organizations from accumulating large resources 
or use in strengthening their general conditions Rn dn maintaining 
their position in time of strikes. Although the recent immigrants 
have not been used as strike breakers, they have taken advantage of 
labor difficulties and strikes to secure a foothold in the industry, 
and especially in the more skilled occupations. This was especially 
noticeable during the textile strike of 1903. "Toward the conclusion 
of this strike—when the controversy had practically been gained by 
the mills, a large proportion of the operatives had resumed work, and 
the unions were PAE relative to ordering a return to work— 
the southern and eastern Europeans entered the mills; and when the 
older employees finally applied for work they found recent immi- 
ants occupying a large proportion of the skilled positions which, 
efore the strike, had been exclusively held by the English, Irish, 
and French Canadians. The mill corporations, with keen foresight, 
had realized that by placing the recent immigrants in these posi- 
tions they would break the strength of unionism for at least a 
generation, and the southern and eastern Europeans had been quick 
to see that the strike offered them an opportunity for an advance- 
ment in the industry which, in the regular order of affairs, would 
require a considerable period of years. 
he pressure of the recent immigrant labor supply and its eager- 
ness to advance in earning ca ay made it possible for the employers 
to carry out their policy of undermining the unions’ elements of 
strength and control in the industry. Since 1903, outside of Fall 
River, the labor organizations are without recognition and prac- 
tically demoralized. Moreover, the advancement in large numbers 
of the southern and eastern Europeans to weaving, spinning, beam- 
ing, and similar occupations has tended to bring them into more 
direct competition with the Americans and older immigrant employees 
and to destroy the advantage which the latter class, who control and 
direct the unions, formerly possessed. | 


EFFECT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF RECENT IMMIGRANTS UPON INDUS- 
TRIAL ORGANIZATION AND METHODS. 


The only effect observable upon the organization of the operating 
forces of mines and manufacturing plants as the result of the exten- 
sive employment of recent immigrants has been the increase in the 
number of subordinate foremen in & great many industries. 
situation might naturally be expected because of the fact that the 
wage-earners from southern and eastern Europe and Asia are of non- 
English-speaking races and require a greater amount of supervision 
and direction than the native Americans and the older immigrants 
from Great Britain. As a matter of fact, in most instances the sub- 
ordinate foremen referred to are usually little more than interpreters. 
The body of non-English-speaking employees is subdivided into 
smaller groups, which are placed under their direction in order to 
insure more ease in handling and a greater degree of efficiency. 

From what has already been said relative to the lack of any indus- 
trial experience of the larger proportion of recent immigrant industrial 
workers it is clear that their employment has increased the liability 
to accidents and disease in mines and industrial establishments. 
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This situation is due to ignorance upon the part of recent immigrant 
wage-earners &nd their consequent willingness to accept dangerous 
dies d conditions and not to insist upon safety devices and proper 
methods of protection. In certain industries their ignorance also 
leads them to neglect the sanitary rules which have been formulated 
for the protection of themselves and their fellow-workmen. 

In & large number of cases the lack of training and experience of the 
southern and eastern European affects only his own safety. On the 
other hand, his ignorant acquiescence in dangerous or insanitary 
working conditions may make the continuance of such conditions 
possible and, as a result, he may become a menace to a part or to the 
whole of an operating force of an industrial establishment. This fact 
in some industries largely accounts for the withdrawal of native 
Americans and the older immigrant employees from certain occupa- 
tions in which the recent immigrant has Become predominant. In 
the mining occupations the presence of an untrained employee may 
constitute an element of danger to the entire body oi workmen. 
There seems to be a direct causal relation between the extensive 
employment of recent immigrants in American mines and the extraor- 
dinary increase within recent years in the number of mining accidents. 
This tendency may be illustrated by the character of recent immigra- 
tion to the bituminous coal mines and in the increase in accidents, 
of both a fatal and a nonfatal character. It is an undisputed fact that 
the greater number of accidents in bituminous coal mines arises from 
two sets of causes: (1) The recklessness, and (2) the ignorance and 
inexperience, of employees. When the lack of training of the recent 
immigrant while abroad is considered in connection with the fact that 
he becomes an employee in the mines immediately on his arrival in 
this country, and when it is recalled that a large proportion of the 
new arrivals are not only illiterate and unable to read any precau- 
tionary notices po in the mines, but also unable to speak English 
and consequently without ability to comprehend instructions intelli- 
gently, the inference is plain that a direct causal relation exists 

etween the employment of recent immigrants and the increase in the 
number of fatalities and accidents in the mines. No complete sta- 
tistics have been compiled as to the connection between accidents 
and races at work, but the figures available clearly indicate the con- 
clusion that there has been a direct connection between the employ- 
ment of untrained foreigners and the prevalence of mining casualties.? 

e mining inspectors of the several coal-producing States, the 
United States Geological Survey, and the older employees in the 
industry, also bear testimony im this respect to the effect of the 
employment of the southern and eastern European. The opinion 
of the Geological Survey is of special interest and may be briefly 
quoted :? 

Another — factor in the United States is to be found in the nationality of 
the miners. Most of the men are foreign-born, a large proportion of them are unable 
to understand English freely, and a still larger number are unable to read or write 
that language. Some of them are inexperienced and do not take proper precautions 


either for their own safety or for the safety of others. This becomes a most serious 
menace unless they are restrained by carefully enforced regulations. 





a See Immigrants in Industries: Bituminous Coal Mining. Reports of the Immi- 
gration Commission, vols. 6 and 7. (S. Doc. No. 633, pt. 1, 61st Cong., 2d sess.) 

b Bulletin 333 of the United States Geological Survey, entitled “Coal Mining Acci- 
dents: Their Causes and Prevention.” 
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Another effect upon the personnel of the working forces resulting 
from recent immigration is seen in the fact that cheap immigrant 
- male labor in some industries has been substituted for native and 
sometimes foreign born female labor. This condition of affairs has 
largely grown out of state ai inim prohibiting night work of 
women and children, and the willingness of the southern and eastern 
European to accept low Mr has made it possible to employ him 
in occupations formerly held by women and children. An illustra- 
tion of this tendency may be found in the racial composition of the 
cotton mills in New England and of textile manufacturing establish- 
ments in other localities, and in the fact that Greeks are employed 
to do the night work in New England mills formerly done by women 
and children. 

The recent immigrant, by his low standards and tractability, has 
also made the continuance of the so-called company store and house 
system possible and its adoption more extensive than would otherwise 
have been the case had he not been employed. 


EFFECT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF RECENT IMMIGRANTS UPON WORKING 
j RELATIONS. 


As has already been pointed out," there has been a sharp segregation 
of the native and older immigrant employees into distinct occupa- 
tions in the mines and manufacturing establishments growing out of 
the employment of southern and eastern Europeans. This segrega- 
tion also obtains, as already noted, in the case of living and business 
relations. The general attıtude of the native-born industrial workers 
toward the recent immigrant is one of antipathy and superiority, but 
this attitude does not manifest itself except under special provocation. 
Normally the recent immigrant in the mines and manufacturing 
establishments is treated with indifference by the classes of older 
employees who are not directly associated with him. Practically the 
only cases of open hostility on the part of the native Americans and 
older immigrants from Great Britain and northern Europe toward 
the southern and eastern European, met with during the course of the 
general industrial study, arose from the unusual pressure of competi- 
tion due to the curtailment of employment during the industrial 
depression of 1907-8. During that period the tendency of the 
recent immigrant to concentrate in localitiós where employment 
was available and to accept abnormal working conditions often led 
to acts of hostility or coercion upon the part of the native American 
and older immigrant wage-earners. 


EFFECT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF RECENT IMMIGRANTS UPON WAGES 
AND HOURS OF WORK. 


It has not appeared in the industries covered by this investigation 
of manufactures and mining that it is usual for employers to engage 
immigrants at wages actually lower than those prevailing at the 
time in the industry where they are employed, whatever the ultimate 
tendency of the large immigration may be. It is hardly open to 
doubt, however, that the availability of the large supply of recent 
mcn labor prevented the increase in wages which otherwise 
would have resulted during recent years from the increased demand 











a See pp. 496 and 336. 
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forlabor. The low standards of the southern and eastern European, 
his ready acceptance of a low wage and existing working conditions, 
his lack of permanent interest in the occupation and community in 
which he has been employed, his attitude toward labor organizations, 
his slow progress toward assimilation, and his willingness seemingly 
to accept indefinitely without protest certain wages and conditions 
of employment, have — it extremely difficult for the older 
classes of employees to secure improvements in conditions or advance- 
ment in wages since the arrival in considerable numbers of southern 
and eastern M ors wage-earners. As a general proposition, it 
may be said that all improvement in conditions and increases in rates 
of pay have been secured in spite of the presence of the recent immi- 
grant. The recent immigrant, in other words, has not actively 
opposed the movements toward better conditions of employment 
and higher wages, but his availability and his general characteristics 
and attitude have constituted a passive opposition which has been 
most effective. 


EFFECT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF RECENT IMMIGRANTS UPON THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF NEW INDUSTRIES. 


The extensive — of recent immigrant labor has not 
resulted in the establishment of new industries of any importance. 
As a result of the presence of southern and eastern European immi- 

ants in American industrial communities small and unimportant 
industries have been established to supply the peculiar demands of 
the immigrant population in food products and similar articles. Ve 
few of the recent arrivals, however, had any training abroad whic 
qualified them for manufacturing or mining pursuits of any descrip- 
tion. By way of contrast, it will be recalled that a large proportion 
of the earlier immigrant laborers were originally induced to come to 
this country to contribute their skill and experience toward the estab- 
lishment of new industries, such as mining and textile, glass, and 
iron and steel zc MEE. or after these industries had been devel- 
oped in the United States, English, Irish, Scotch, German, and Scan- 
dinavian wage-earners P in similar work abroad emigrated 
to this country in search of better wages and working conditions. 

On the other hand, the presence of the recent immigrant wage- 
earner and his household has had a pronounced effect upon the di 
tribution of certain industries. Cigar and tobacco factories, silk 
mills, ànd men's and women's clothing manufacturing establishments 
and other small industries have been located in iron and steel, 
anthracite coal mining, and other localities, developed in connection 
with some of the principal industries of the country. The reason for 
this policy has been the availability of cheap woman and child labor 
of the immigrant households the heads of which were employed in the 
Steel mills or furnaces, the coal mines, or some other basic industry. 
One of the best illustrations of this tendency is seen in the localiza- 
tion of the silk industry in the anthracite coal-producing area of 
Pennsylvania. "The erection and operation of large cigar and tobacco 
factories in localities in which the primary industry consists in the 
manufacture of iron and steel also furnishes another example of the 
same tendency. 
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RECENT IMMIGRANTS IN AGRICULTURE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Only a few of the more recent immigrant races, and those which we 
are accustomed to consider inclined to industrial rather than to 
agricultural pursuits, are the subject of the Immigration Commission’s 
inquiry into immigrants in agriculture. The immigrant farmer in 
the United States, however, has a long history and traces his origin 
to many racial stocks. 

Statistics by races are not available, but in 1900 the federal census? 
reported 21.7 per cent of all foreign-born male breadwinners in the 
United States and more than one-fourth (25.9 per cent) of the native- 
born white of foreign parentage to be engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

In a general way, then, about one-fourth (22.9 per cent) of the first 
and second generation males of foreign-born parents were farmers or 
farm laborers. That is to say, of the 9,458,194 male breadwinners 
on farms, three-fifths were native whites of native parents, one-sixth 
were negroes, and the remainder were foreign-born and natives born 
of foreign parents. Excluding the Chinese, Japanese, Indians, and 
other colored persons, the males of foreign origin constituted 25.4 
per cent of the white males in agricultural pursuits. 


OLDER IMMIGRANT RACE GROUPS IN AGRICULTURE. 


Of the 2,105,766 males of foreign origin in agriculture, about 30 
dd cent belonged to the English-speaking races—Canadian, English, 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh—nearly all of them comparatively early 
immigrants who are scattered the country over, and are so thoroughly 
Americanized, on the whole, that they have lost their racial charac- 
teristics. These races and the German and French report a larger 
number of second generation than of first generation males engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. 


GERMANS. 


Numerically, the German is the most important foreign race in 
agriculture, constituting in 1900 nearly three-eighths of the total 
number of males of foreign origin on farms. The male agricultural 
breadwinners of German parentage numbered 775,175, or more than 
28 per cent of all male breadwinners of German parentage; of this 
number, 348,265 belonged to the first generation and 426,910 to the 


a See Occupations of the First and Second Generations of Immigrants in the 
United States. Reports of the Immigration Commiseion, vol. 28. (S. Doc. No. 282, 
61st Cong., 2d sess.) 
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second; about two-thirds (63.7 per cent) were farmers, and the 
remainder were classified as agricultural laborers.¢ 

The Germans, with some exceptions, assimilate readily with other 
immigrants from northern Europe and with persons of native parent- 
age. They have won their place in agriculture by thrift, industry, 
and frugal living; they have prospered in almost every form of agri- 
culture, and statistics pont toward the persistence of the native- 
born Germans in agriculture in the States where their parents settled. 
In Texas, where colonies of them established themselves before 1850 
they have been long reputed as among the most intelligent and 
prosperous farmers in the State. 


NORWEGIANS. 


More than 50 per cent of the male breadwinners of Norwegian 
parentage are in agriculture, and practically 97 per cent of those in 
agriculture are in the North Central States and the State of Wash- 
ington. The total number engaged in agriculture is not quite 140,- 
000, less than one-fifth of the number of Germans on farms, but the 
percentage (54.2) in agriculture is greater than that of any other race 
group. Sixty-three per cent of the Norwegians of the second gener- 
ation live in rural communities. 

The first goals of immigration for the Norwegians seem to have 
been lowa, northern Illinois, and southern Wisconsin, and from the 
first they have generally avoided industrial pursuits and chosen farm- 
ing. They took up unbroken land, in many cases forested, and often 
selected narrow valleys rather than the broader, forested valleys or 
open prairies. Later Norwegian immigrants, however, have gone 
direct to the prairies of Minnesota and the Dakotas, where they now 
carry on a diversified agriculture—hay, grain, live stock, and dairy- 
ing—emphasizing one or the other according to natural and economic 
conditions. 

SWEDES. 


The rural Swedes, as a whole, have settled in the same States as 
the Norwegians, but a larger percentage are in industries, and the 
concentration by States is not quite so marked. Of the entire num- 
ber of farmers and farm laborers almost exactly five-sixths were living 
in the ten States that contain the largest numbers of Scandinavian 
farmers. Minnesota reported very much the greatest percentage both 
of the first and of the second generation, or about 30 per cent of all. 
Slightly more than one-half (50.4 per cent) of the first-generation farm- 
ers are in Minnesota, Nebraska, and Iowa. The percentage of agricul- 
tural laborers in each of these States is less than the percentage of 
farmers; in fact, this is true in every State but Illinois and North 
Dakota. In Minnesota, Nebraska, and Iowa 42.6 per cent of the farm 
laborers of the first generation were reported. 

The American-born Swedes who operate farms constitute a little 
more than one-third of the number of that generation working as farm 


¿See Reports of the Immigration Commission, vol. 28, Occupations of the First 
and Second Generations of Immigrants in the United States (S. Doc. No. 282, 61st 
Cong., 2d sess.) and vols. 21 and 22, Recent Immigrants in Agriculture (S. Doc. No. 
633, pt. 24, 61st Cong., 2d sess.). 
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hands. The percentage of farmers in the second generation is per- 
ceptibly greater than that of the first in Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, 
and Kansas, but less in Minnesota and in most of the remaini 
States. The entire number of second-generation farmers is so small 
however, that the fact may have very little significance. It may 
be significant that the percentage of farm laborers is greater in the 
first than in the second generation in every State except Illinois 
and North Dakota. 


DANES. . 


In addition to the Swedes and Norwegians the Danes belong to the 
Scandinavian group of immigrants. There were but 105,749 males of 
Danish parentage engaged in gainful occupations in 1900; 82,652 were 
foreign and 23,097 were native-born. Of this number, not quite one- 
half, 44 per cent, were engaged in agricultural occupations, a compara- 
tively high percentage, ranking the Danes next to the Norwegians as 
agricultural immigrants. The Danes are settled in the north central 
prairie States also and, like all Scandinavians, have proved excellent 

ioneers, efficient farmers and live-stock husbandmen, and very satis- 
actory citizens. Of the agriculturists, 34,951 are foreign-born and 
11,622 are native-born; distributed by occupations 28,286, including 
both generations, are farmers and 16,117 are agricultural laborers. 


swiss.b 


Of the 95,142 males of Swiss parentage engaged in all gainful pur- 
suits in 1900, about two-fifths (39.3 percent)wereontheland. Thelarg- 
est numbers of Swiss are found in Ohio, California, and Wisconsin, wit 
somewhat smaller numbers in lowa, Missouri, Illinois, and Kansas, or 
about three-fifths of all Swiss on farms, but they are scattered in small 
groups over e e in all parts of the Union, there being no great 
concentration. e greatest number in agricultural pursuits in any 
State is 4,406. The farmers of the first generation numbered 14,267 
and the native-born, 7,713. The 12,978 farm laborers were almost 
equally divided between the first and second generations. In all, 
37,428 Swiss were engaged in agricultural occupations in 1900. The 
great majority of the Swiss agriculturists are farm owners, and many 
of them are engaged in dairying or stock raising. 

Perhaps the most notable of the Swiss settlements is that in Green 
County, Wis., founded by former inhabitants of the canton of Glarus, 
Switzerland, in 1845, and now the home of perhaps 8,000 persons of 
Swiss lineage. The Swiss reallv originated the cheese industry in 
Wisconsin &bout the year 1868-69, when grain raising began to 
fail, and by 1880 the neighboring farmers in the State had begun to 
take notice of their success and follow in their footsteps. From one 
little village, New Glarus, nearly 3,000,000 pounds of cheese were 
shipped during the year ending eptember 1, 1909. In 1907 there 
were 180 cheese factories in Green County. 


a For more detailed information see Reports of the Immigration Commission on 
Occupations, vol. 28 (S. Doc. No. 282, 61st Cong., 2d sess.) and on Agriculture, vols. 21 
and 22 (S. Doc. No. 633, pt. 24, 61st Cong., 2d sess.). 

b By Swiss is meant natives of Switzerland; the Commission classified them racially 
Bs — French, or Italian; the census defines them by nationality, i. e., country 
of birth. 
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Wherever they are found, the German-Swiss make excellent farm- 
ers, and while the immigration from Switzerland has been insignifi- 
cant in numbers, several new Swiss colonies composed of emigrants 
from the older settlements have been established in northern Wiecon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, and the Dakotas, and are working a favorable 
influence on agriculture &t several points. 


RUSSIANS, 


In some respects the Russians, most of whom are Russian Hebrews, 
are treated under the discussion of the Hebrew agricultural colonies. 
But there are increasing numbers of Russian peasants from certain 
Russian provinces who are engaging in agricultural pursuits chiefly 
in the Central West between the Great Lakes and the Rocky Mountains 
and in western Canada. The census figures are not very satisfactory 
and mean only that those enumerated gave Russia as their birthplace 
or the birthplace of their parents, without regard torace. These are, 
however, the only available statistics.* 

The Russians are mostly grain farmers. They purchased cheap 
land, settling in rather compact rural groups, and in general have been 
fairly successful and prosperous. No purely Russian colonies other 
than those of Russian deus were investigated, but a number of 
farmers of Russian nativity were met with, usually intermingled with 
Poles and other Slavs. 


OTHER RACE GROUPS. 


All the other important races in rural settlements except the 
French and Austrians are dealt with in general or in detail elsewhere 
in this report and need not be summarized here. According to the 
' census of 1900, of the 106,583 male breadwinners of French paren- 
tage, 24.6 per cent were in agricultural pursuits. The foreign-born 
. reported 11,355, or 22.1 per cent, in agriculture, 7,415 being farmers 
and 2,356 farm laborers. The second generation had 14,845, or 26.9 
* per cent, in agriculture, 9,047 of whom were farmers and 5,145 farm 

aborers. Of the 167,620 Austrians in gainful occupations, 9.6 per 
cent were in agriculture, the foreign-born reporting 12,314, or 8 per 
cent, and the native-born? 3,812, or 26.1 per cent. The foreign-born 
had 8,016 farmers and 3,487 farm laborers, the native-born 1,071 
farmers and 2,667 farm laborers. In the present study the Austrians 
in part are treated under the head of Poles. 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF INVESTIGATION. 


The Immigration Commission's investigation of recent immigrants 
in agriculture was planned to comprehend a study of all the important 
agricultural groups of certain selected races east of the Mississippi 
River and a general survey of Texas, Arkansas, and southern Mis- 
souri. 


a For detailed information see Reports of the Immigration Commission on Occu- 
pations, vol. 28 E Doc. No. 282, 61st Cong., 2d sess.) and on Agriculture, vols. 21 
and 22 (S. Doc. No. 633, pt. 24, 61st Cong., 2d sess.). 

b As is the case with other races of recent immigration, the number of American- 
born Austrians of breadwinning age is comparatively emall. 
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Racially, the study includes only those races which come from 
southern or eastern Europe, and the Japanese. Specifically, North and 
South Italians, Hebrews, Poles, Slovaks, Bohemians, and other Slavs, 
Portuguese, Japanese, and a few colonies of German-Swiss and 
Belgians? were investigated. With a few exceptions, every impor- 
tant immigrant rural settlement in the States east of the Mississippi 
River was visited or taken into consideration. 

The study is for several reasons confined to the races mentioned. 
First, most of these immigrants have been on the land & compara- 
tively short time. Second. they belong to the class of immigrants 
whose success in agriculture in the United States is not fully assured 
or recognized. Third, so far as their previous occupations in the 
United States are concerned, they are of the nonagricultural races, 
although in Europe they belonged to the peasantry. The agri- 
cultural fitness of the north European immigrants who migrated 
early to the West is so well known, and their capacity for Ameri- 
canization and assimilation has been so fully proved, that an investi- 
gation of such rural settlements would resolve itself into a study 
of farming conditions and American rural life rather than an inquiry 
into immigration. Finally, the agricultural immigrant of the future 
in all probability will be recruited from the above-mentioned and 
kindred races from southern and eastern Europe. 

In respect to occupations, the study logically divides itself into two 
rather unequal parts: (a) Colonies, settlements, communities, and 
rural groups, composed of farmers having a permanent abode in the 
country; (b) seasonal agricultural laborers, usually having a per- 
manent residence in cities or towns, who migrate to the country in 
groups or gangs to supply the seasonal demand for farm laborers. 

Of the seasonal laborers only a few of the many groups east of the 
Mississippi were studied. ‘‘ Black Portuguese" cranberry pickers in 
the East, Polish and Indian cranberry pean in Wisconsin, Italian 
berry pickers in New Jersey, Italians and Poles engaged on farms and 
in canning factories in New York State, and Japanese, Belgians, and 
Bohemians in sugar-beet culture in Ohio and Wisconsin, are the 
groups included under this inquiry. 


COMMUNITIES INVESTIGATED, BY RACES. 


ITALIANS. 


The Italian rural groups considered include both North and South 
Italians and were found in 13 States—5 northern States, 5 southern 
States east of the Mississippi, and Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas. 
It is believed that practically every important colony or settlement 
east of the Rocky Mountains was considered, and nearly all of them 
were visited by the agents of the Commission. The report gives some- 
what detailed accounts of 20 rural groups, and treats summarily of 
23 others, chiefly in Texas. The majority cf the Italian settlements 
are racially homogeneous, and their boundaries are rather well defined. 
In the 43 groups® there are approximately 4,142 families of Italian 
origin, most of them exclusively engaged in agricultural pursuits. 


a Data concerning the Belgians and German-Swiss have not been tabulated by the 
Commission. 
b See p. 560. 
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HEBREWS. 


An effort was made to take note of all the important Hebrew col- 
onies in the States included in the inquiry. Perhaps three-fourths or 
more of all Hebrews engaged in agriculture in the United States were 
reached. By far the greater number of Hebrew farmers are located 
. in New Jersey, New York, and southern New England, in well-defined 
districts. Adopting the classification of the Jewish Agricultural and 
Industrial Aid enun the rural colonies visited numbered 25. The 
DE ERAN number of rural families in these colonies was 1,470, and 
the total number of persons approximately 7,767. "This report com- 
bines these communities or colonies under seven titles, and deals 
more or less in detail with each large group. There are no Hebrew 
rural colonies of any significance in the South or Southwest, although 
there are a few colonies in the Dakotas. 


POLES. 


The Poles have engaged in agriculture more extensively than any 
other race studied except the Bohemians, and many Polish settlements 
have been established too long to be called recent. Nevertheless, the 
Poles are a new element in eastern agriculture, and the immigration 
of Poles to the rural communities of the West and Southwest is steady, 
if slow. No colonies of importance were found in the South east of 
the Mississippi River, and but few in the North Atlantic States. 
Except those in Michigan (which State was not visited), few large 
Polish settlements in the North Central or North Atlantic States 
were omitted from the inquiry. In Wisconsin, where Polish farmers 
are comparatively numerous, four rather large settlements, typical 
of different varieties of Polish agriculture, were studied. 

The summarized account of Poles in the Southwest treats of 13 
parishes in 3 States and includes only a part of the Polish farmers 
there settled. In the North 34 Polish parishes in 6 States are repre- 
sented in the report. In all, 47 rural (church) parishes, numbering 
approximately 6,219 families, most of them on farms, were reached 
by agents of the Commission.” 


BOHEMIANS. 


The principal farm colonies of Bohemians east of the Mississippi 
are in Wisconsin No attempt was made to study the very old col- 
onies in Wisconsin, and except in the Southwest no investigation was 
made west of the Mississippi. Detailed information was secured from 
the colonies found in New England. A colony in the vicinity of 
Petersburg, Va., was not studied. In Texas a general survey was 
made of 30 colonies or settlements visited by the Commission’s agents 
and one small rural group in Missouri was studied. The 30 groups 
in Texas and the one in Missouri number approximately 3,344 farm 
families and 16,905 persons. The Connecticut settlements number 
about 60 families and 320 persons. 


PORTUGUESE (WHITE). 


East of California, a all the rural Portuguese are in south- 
eastern New England. Detailed information was secured from one 


a See p. 576. b See p. 583. 
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typical farm settlement of “white?” Portuguese numbering about 
60 families, engaged in potato growing in Rhode Island. 


JAPANESE. 


Almost every Japanese engaged in independent farming east of the 
Rocky Mountains was interviewed. "They number 28 families or house- 
holds, aggregating approximately 223 persons; the greater number are 
in Texas and the remainder are in Florida. Detailed accounts appear 
in the complete report. The condition of the few Japanese sugar- 
beet laborers in Wisconsin is noted in the report on seasonal labor- 
ers, but the most comprehensive account of Japanese is in the report 
on Japanese and other immigrant races in the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain States," in which section nearly all the Japanese 
immigrants are located. 


OTHER RACES. 


Only two Slovak or chiefly Slovak settlements, one in Arkansas 
and one in Pennsylvania, could be found in the States visited, but 
Slovaks, Lithuanians, Hungarians, Russians, or Austrians in small 
numbers were discovered in six States, comprising in all about 164 
families. The Commission secured representative ata from two rural 
settlements of Belgians—one the very old settlement near Green Bay, 
Wis., including parts of three counties, and the other a small group 
near Alexandria, La.—and data were also secured from the old and 
very important settlement of German-Swiss in Green County, Wis., 
where farmers of the third generation, reckoning from the original 
settlers, are now operating dairy farms. However, no separate 
accounts of these colonies appear in the report. 


SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION. 


The table following shows the approximate number of persons of 
specified racial origin in the diflerent communities visited. The 
x d nnn Ri were made partly from town records, partly from 
church registers, partly from published estimates or private censuses 
made by interested persons, and partly from a canvass made by agents 
of the Commission. The term “group” is elastic. In the case of 
Poles it is synonymous with *'parish;" the Hebrews employ a classifi- 
cation of their own by towns or colonies; for the Italians, “ commu- 
nity,” “colony,”” or ‘‘settlement”’ might be substituted for ''group." 

The number of families is approximately correct, and refers, gen- 
erally speaking, to farm families. The number of persons is probably 
not far wrong in the aggregate, but is for many reasons unreliable 
when considered by individual groups, since it was compiled from 
many unofficial sources. It was not the purpose of the Commission 
to — & census of the rural immigrants nor to make a quantitative 
study. 


a Japanese and Other Immigrant Races in the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
States. Reports of the Immigration Commission, vols. 23-25. (S. Doc. No. 633, 
pt. 25, 61st Cong., 2d sess.) 
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TABLE 1.—Scope of investigation. 


(The Northern group includes Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. The Southern group includes North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. ‘‘ Texas and Southwest'' includes Texas, 
Arkansas, and Missouri. ] 


Approxi- | Approxi- 
mate mate 


Race and geographical division. of States number | number 


of families. | of persons. 


All races: 

States Visited ran 19 15, 812 93, 725 
Northern group... ..eocssu e eoe Ere CEP we PA Te 10 9, 243 60, 116 
Southern POD... oros enel e eR Rene ERSTE 6 807 4,041 
Texas and Southwest.........................euus. 3 5, 762 29, 568 

Italians: 

States visitada 13 4,142 21, 569 
Northern groups 2. Lees vo exer EE ER dep Xe iE eR ES S 5 2, 440 12, 970 
Southern PIOUD. coronaria 5 723 3, 508 
Texas and Southwest..............000.eececeeeeees | 3 979 5,001 

Hebrews: | 

States visliod iaa 5 1, 470 b 7,767 

Northern group...........--eeesserr e e esee e | 5 1,470 7,767 
Poles: | 

States visited. A ese tre Pue scarce aci 9 6,219 c 43, 791 
Northern group. | 6 , 856 36, 566 
Texas and Southwest............c0ceeecceeeeeeeees 3 1, 363 7, 225 

Bohemians: | 

States visited »., ox certe euer yer we E EE AREE REEL 3 3, 404 17,225 
Northern group..........-seseA Ie ee eme | 1 60 320 
Texas and Soutnwesſst.. | 2 3,344 16, 906 

Other races: | 

States visited occ sesso pages aa 11 577 3, 373 
Northern group. ..... ... centrica esoo 5 417 2, 493 
Southern group... iilos m a o 4 84 443 
Texas and Southwest... ..........-- 2. cee see ese een 2 76 437 

Other Slaäxßüßßßßßßß sy 6 164 930 
Portuguese- RR —————— s 1 60 350 
Belglans......: oe air 2 325 1,870 
JODANIOSE cies coum A ebd uis sided 2 28 223 





a Parishes, districts, colonies, or communities. Poles enumerated entirely by parishes. 
b Estimate in part from reports of Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society. 

c Estimate, 1901-1903, by Kruszka, Historya Polska w Ameryce, Vol. II. 

d Somewhat scattered. 


PURPOSE OF INVESTIGATION. 


Stated broadly, the object of the investigation is an inquiry into 
the extent, the racial character, and the economic, social, and polit- 
ical status of certain more or less recent immigrants in agriculture. 

The extent of immigration to agricultural regions in the United 
States is dealt with in a general way only. Theracial character of the 
immigrants includes an inquiry into the source and history of immi- 
gration to the locality and the previous history of the settlers. In 
general this is a ‘‘group” study. The determination of the economic 
status includes an individual inquiry into past and present material 
welfare, reasons for immigration, economic struggles after settlement 
acquisition of land and other property, present possessions, and 
indebtedness. It includes an approximation of income from the 
farm and from other sources and in some detail the character of the 
agriculture and the products raised. The study aims also to make 
inquiry into transportation, markets and — facilities, and 
other matters touching the economics of agriculture, and to deter- 
mine the material advancement of the immigrant since his settlement 
on the land, as measured by his property, income, and standard of 
living—educational and economic. 
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The social inquiry includes a study of the social institutions of the 
foreign community—churches, schools, and social organizations, the 
educational attainments and educational facilities of the foreigners, 
as well as literacy, assimilation, and social progress. 

The political inquiry treats of citizenship and political interest and 
intelligence, and the effect of rural environment in developing each of 
these characteristics. In a large way the investigation purposed a 
stud y of the effect of the immigrant community on agriculture and 
agricultural wealth, both qualitatively and quantitatively; on the 
agricultural population; on the community institutions; on labor: the 
labor supply, and wages of labor; and the counter effect of the 
environing native rural population on the immigrants. Finally, to 
compare the condition of the rural immigrants with their previous 
condition abroad, with those of the same races in industries, and of 
other foreigners in agriculture, and of Americans and others in the 
same or neighboring communities, and to consider the progress, con- 
dition, Americanization, and outlook of the second generation, are 
the aims of the study. Not all of these purposes have been fulfilled 
in every instance, but taken together some data on each of these 
points are presented for every race considered. 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION. 
STUDY BY RACE AND COMMUNITY GROUPS. 


Unlike the plan pursued in the industrial studies, the agricultural 
inquiry is based on a study of rural race groups of greater or less 
extent, rather than a study by agricultural subindustries. The 
reasons for this departure from the usual method are simple and suffi- 
cient. The immigrants in agriculture in the East, South, and Middle 
West are usually grouped in more or less homogeneous colonies or 
settlements; frequently a community is composed entirely of one 
foreign race and perhaps some American farmers. Where two or 
more immigrant races are settled together, engaged in the same 
specialized agricultural industry, comparisons and contrasts are made; 
but in general the colony or race settlement is considered a distinct 
entity. The rural groups of foreigners are usually widely scattered, 
and hence the conditions of soil, climate, agriculture, and settlement 
are so different that a fair study by subindustry is impossible. The 
number of immigrants studied in any industry—for example, dairy 
farming—is so small compared with the total number of persons 
engaged in the industry that it is insignificant. Finally because, 
given soil, climate, and market location, the farm community works 
out its own form of agriculture, and because natural conditions are 
so significant in the agricultural industry, the only satisfactory 
method of study seemed to be by immigrant rural groups. ` 

The study is one of communities rather than of individuals. The 
individual farm was investigated, not primarily for its own sake, but as 
a community type. The rural community as a whole—its prosperity, 
progress, influence, institutions, tendencies—was the problem in 
view. 

A third principle of investigation, maintained throughout, is that 
the study is not quantitative. It is a study of typical, representative 
farm families only. The quality of the farming rather than the 
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number engaged in it, the average farm rather than the aggregate 
acreage, the mean farm income rather than the total of produce in a 
community, was the ideal aimed at. . 


A. FIELD WORK. 


At the outset the Commission found that there was very little 
available information regarding the location of immigrant colonies, 
and special blanks were prepared asking for information con- 
cerning the location, race, dais of settlement, probable numerical 
size, and form of agriculture of immigrant rural settlements. A 
second blank called for similar information with regard to seasonal 
laborers. These blanks were sent to state commissioners of immi- 
gration, of agriculture, of labor, throughout the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains, and to other officials likely to be informed 
on immigrant colonies. The returns were comparatively meager, 
Library references to immigrant races in agriculture in magazines. 
books, and official reports were sought out and verified, and govern- 
ment agents were appealed to for information. By these means and 
by a diligent searching of clues while in the field it is believed that a 
fairly complete list of foreign rural settlements in the East, the South, 
and the Middle West was secured. 

The number of colonies visited has been discussed. The field work 
consisted of two parts: (1) The community study, or the gathering 
of data with regard to the soil, conditions, and form of agriculture; 
transportation and markets; institutions; property; standard of liv- 
ing; citizenship; and history of the community. "These data were 
secured by observation, visitation, numerous interviews with public 
officials, business men, foreigners, churchmen, teachers, and others, 
and by the examination of official records, historical documents, tax 
lists, assessment rolls, courtrecords, school and church reports and regis- 
ters, records of vital statistics and of boards of health, reports of social 
&nd business organizations, freight shipments, and the like. (2) In 
practically all cases in the North and Middle West, and frequently in 
the South, & number of schedules of individual farm families were 
secured by personal visits of agents of the Commission. The num- 
ber of schedules secured in a locality varied from 5 to 60, depending 
somewhat on the size of the community.” 

The information secured by means of schedules is not altogether 
accurate, especially on matters of farm income, indebtedness, and 
&ccounts for supplies. Practically none of the farmers visited 
kept adequate accounts of income or expenditures, and family 
budgets showing cost of living were absolutely lacking. "The data, 
however, were secured by expert schedule agents. 

In the southern States comparatively few schedules were taken, 
and the reports are based largely on & general study of the com- 
munities. ach of the communities was personally investigated, 
however, and the material presented in the reports was collected from 
original sources on the ficld. The number of schedules secured, by 
race, is shown in the table following. In all, 163 rural colonies or 
settlements, in 19 different States, representing 12 rather important 
races, were visited. The number of heads of families from whom 
schedules were secured and tabulated is 875. In these 875 house- 
holds were 5,017 persons, or 5.73 persons per household; 1,650 males 
and 1,337 females 14 years of age or over were enumerated. 


a For schedule forms see Vol. 11, pp.653-667 ànd 630-681. 
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TABLE 2.— Households studied and number of persons for whom information was secured, 
by race of head of household. 

















Average | Number of persons 14 years of 
Total 

Number number age or over. 

Race of head of household. of house- | Uber lof persons 


——— — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 


Native-born of foreign father, by race of 





father: 

Bohemian and Moravian.............. 3 14 4.67 5 9 
German.. ........... .. ei 9 50 5.56 17 16 33 
Italian, North........................ 1 9 9. 00 1 2 
Polih 66455 65.00 cas 15 107 7.13 26 24 50 
Belgian (race not specifled)........... 10 53 5. 30 17 14 31 

Total... eats lee ele I 38 233 6.13 65 60 125 

Foreign-born: i 

Bohemian and Moravian.............. 35 180 5.14 62 51 113 
Cronlldn... o bes 1 5 5.00 2 4 
A A red rv c EUIS 11 61 5.55 20 19 39 
Gennalls. s ucl wol ROLE WE rediere 25 134 5.36 38 36 74 
Hebrew............... .. ............ 115 662 5. 76 202 209 411 
Italian, NOM Mois ios Ius 117 689 5. 89 243 187 430 
Italian, South......................... 205 1,221 5.96 | 386 315 701 
Ja CRO PETERET 21 118 5.62 97 14 111 
Lithuanian A ree 23 120 5.22 37 30 07 
MBPUTAÜP. ia aia 10 49 4.90 14 12 26 
Norwegian............................ 1 5 5.00 2 1 3 

A E 219 1, 238 5.65 393 324 717 
POUUUIBUCSE oir cta 20 112 5. 60 24 21 45 
SIOVGE 25 our 25 140 5. 60 41 38 79 
Swedish.......................... se. 4 15 3. 75 6 5 11 
Belgian (race not specified)........... 5 35 7.00 18 13 31 

Total 837 4, 784 5.72 1,585 | 1,277 2, 862 








Grand total....... ia 87 5 | 5,017 | 5.73 | 1,650 1,337 2,987 


B. TABULATION OF DATA GATHERED. 


Where sufficient farm schedules were obtained in one community 
the data secured were tabulated in text tables and inserted in the 
body of the reports. No general tables of the strictly agricultural 
data were made. and no percentage tables. The principal reason 
for the omission of general tables and percentages is the small num- 
ber of schedules obtained in any community, and the impossibility of 
securing arithmetical averages, by race, covering a sufficient number 
of comparable instances to be ol any real value; for the data were 
gathered from farms operated under a very wide variety of condi- 
tions, natural and social, and from almost every form of agriculture. 
It is obviously impossible to present in figures the “average Italian 
farm" as shown by a dozen market gardens in Rhode Island, 20 
fruit farms in Connecticut, 100 truck and berry farms in New Jersey, 
25 grain and stock farms in Wisconsin, the same number of cotton 
farms, fruit plantations, and strawberry plots in the South. The 
same is true of aggregates and other quantitative data. 

Wherever possible a “typical family” table is presented showin 
the actual economic biographies, present financial condition, an 
farm incomes (the average of, two years) of 6 to 12 farm families in 
each immigrant rural group, as gleaned from the schedules. In 
some instances certain Tusc farm expenditures and the supplemen- 
tary income of the farm family from outside sources are appended. 
For some purposes the typical tables are the most valuable tables in 
the report. 
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A number of tabulations of agricultural data gathered in the larger 
communities, chiefly economic, were made. These tables include 
a general financial summary; place of birth and race of immi- 
grants; previous location abroad and in the United States; occu- 
pation before coming to present location; occupation in locality 
previous to purchase; value of property brought to the locality; 
size of farm and condition of land first rented or purchased; sup- 
plemental income until living could be made from the land; price 
paid for first purchases; acreage, condition, and value of land now 
owned or rented; net value of personal property and real estate; com- 
parative table showing net property bought, Property now owned 
and years since first porce crops produced, acreage, and value 
per farm; classified values of products produced and sold; classifica- 
tion of live stock on farm—kind, number, and value; farm expendi- 
tures for labor, fertilizer, feed and forage, and rent, classified by 
values, expended annually. All these tables are for a limited number 
of families as nearly typical of the agriculture of their respective 
communities as possible, but too few upon which to base accurate 
quantitative generalizations. 

The most unsatisfactory data are those with regard to farm income. 
All of the schedules contained inquiries concerning crops and other 
products produced and sold. In some cases inquiry was made con- 
cerning farm expenditures, especially for labor, fertilizer, and feed 
for live stock. Because data with regard to expenditures were not 
secured in all cases and because it was not possible to accurately 
measure the amount of produce consumed on farms, no table of 
surplus, deficit, or net annual income of any value whatever could 
be made from the agricultural data secured in the East or South. 

The table of crops produced in nearly all instances where the family 
lived in whole or in large part from the produce of their farms is some- 
what short of the mark. No adequate account of the milk, butter, 
eggs, poultry, meat, and vegetables consumed by the farm family 
during the year could be obtained without organizing a much more ex- 
tensive form of inquiry and investigation than was possible. The indi- 
vidual tables are discussed in the specific community accounts. The 
recorded sales of commercial crops sold in bulk are approximately 
correct, but small sales at odd times, produce bartered or exchanged 
at country stores, and even sales of milk or poultry are frequently 
estimates only. 

Values of land, improvements, and equipment are subject to indi- 
vidual correction. In a general way they are high for Hebrews, 
rather low for the Poles, and partly high and partly too low in case of 
the Italians. By rather careful checking the agents were usually able 
to secure approximations not very wide of the mark, but actual mar- 
ket values probably were obtained in comparatively few instances. 
In general, property values were checked with assessments and esti- 
mates of s cuesta to men, and in a given community the errors probably 
cancel. Individual valuations, however, are not all true. 

The reports of individual communities are not of equal weight or 
detail. This was inevitable under the limitations of the investiga- 
tion. In some communities only a short time could be spent. This 
was particularly true in some of the southern colonies. Some colonies 
merited less attention than others and in some information waa more 
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readily secured. Certain colonies are type colonies. Others differ 
only in minor detail and deserve less attention. 

Despite the lack of detail concerning certain settlements, the indi- 
vidual reports give a much more accurate and illuminating character- 
ization of the immigrants than any summarized tables could give, 
and a number of them throw a good deal of light on immigrant farm- 
ing in special subindustries. If any one fact more than another 
has been impressed upon the investigating agents of the Commission, 
it is the futility of endeavoring to interpret conditions as a whole, or 
of making any far-reaching generalizations; hence a series of mono- 
graphic studies, while falling short in finished simplicity, definition, 
and extended analysis, are more sharp and truthful in detail, and if 
somewhat confused, perhaps, are more significant and valuable than 
any summarized account could be, and serve better to elucidate the 
com ed of relations in which the immigrant stands to American 
rural life. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE RACES STUDIED. 
ITALIANS IN AGRICULTURE. 


Though the immigrants from Italy, since 1900, constitute a rela- 
tively large and increasing percentage of all immigrants to the United 
States, and though it is estimated that more than 60 per cent “ of 
them came from rural districts in Italy, comparatively few have 
become farmers in the United States. According to the Twelfth 
Census, & total of 293,424 male Italians over 10 years of age of the 
first and second generations were engaged in gainful occupations. 
Of this number, only 18,227, or 6.2 per cent, were engaged 1n agri- 
cultural pursuits. Agricultural laborers constituted 11,088 of this 
number, or 3.8 per cent of the total, leaving 7,139, or 2.4 per cent, 
farmers, planters, dairymen, truckers, overseers, florists, and other 
agricultural operators.^ 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE ITALIAN SETTLEMENTS INVESTIGATED. 


The table following gives the number and location of the principal 
Italian rural settlements in the United States east of the Mississippi 
River and in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. Atten- 
tion is here directed chiefly to the northern colonies. With a 
few important exceptions the settlements listed in New England, 
New York, New Jersey, and Wisconsin include most of the Italian 
rural communities in the northern States east of the Mississippi River. 
There are a few small groups of market gardeners near large cities in 
the East—New York, New Haven, Hartford, Newark, Trenton—and 
others in the outskirts of western cities. There are some truckers 
on Long Island and one or two isolated groups in the western part 
of New York State, but it is confidently believed that the list of 
important settlements is practically complete. 


a Prof. A. Pecoroni, Annalsof the American Academy. Vol. 33 (1909), p. 382 et seq. 

b For more detailed information see Reports of the Immigration Commission on 
Occupations, vol. 28 (S. Doc. No. 232, 61st Cong., 2d sess.) and on Agriculture, 
vols. 21 and 22 (S. Doc. No. 633, pt. 24, 61st Cong., 2d sess.). 
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TABLE 3.—List of Italian rural communities in the United States investigated by the 
Immigration Commission, 1909. 


[This table includes both foreign-born Italians and native-born persons of Italian descent.] 


Approxi- | Approxt- 
mate mate 
State. City or town. Race. DE num ber 
of house- O 


—r — — — — — — — — — 


North Atlantic States: 


Rhode Island.............. Olney ville..................... South Italian...... 42 225 
Connecticut................ South Glastonbury............ North Italian..... SO 375 
New York................. Canastota......... ............ South ltalian...... 50 500 
Lyons and Clyde..............]..... [o Dm 100 1,000 
AXIDIOIN Stoned vecors e emeret HO S seres decree demde ates 
Port BYTOS us dal exte OO ere ee O 300 
RII T bes Oise elo dea Pea Ses UO solos cU Mone 1,500 
TA A as tees dO. A A a 475 
New Jersey ................ Hammonton and vicinity .....|..... do............. 36S 2,000 
Vineland and vicinity......... North and South 956 5,000 
ltalian. 
Southern States: 
Alabama...........- cesse Daphne. ....... c E LR e ERU North Italian..... 21 180 
IX ort AAA cee Me nck Se dU: sese eas 15 | 60 
Arkansas............... ee. GOW saad re eva dO e das 19 : 100 
8Sunnvyside....................]|..... do. asada 127 | 576 
Tontitown. ................... ..... dU storie bus 10 400 
Louisiana.................. Independence................. South Italian...... 250 | 1, 200 
AN AA A EN J o 150 7 
Millikens Bend................ North Italian..... 7 28 
Shreveport. ...... .... ...... ... South Italian...... 6 32 
Mississippl................. Delta HKegion.................. N a and South 103 508 
talian. i 
COMP usas South Italjan...... 2 10 
Long Beach. . .. .. ................. JJJ 6 30 
Bay St. Louis. ....... .. ............ (IU. vois s eio 10 : 50 
MISSOUI. ae eod Ens KHODVIOW Sastre REL North Italian..... 40 220 
Marxshfleld . ........................ do. P 6 30 
North Carolina............. Ste Hlelennnnn (lo seta — 38 180 
Valdese........-.eeeee serene | Mes do............. 50 300 
Tennessee..................| Memphis................Lueull lee. d 35 te tS ee 50 260 
Paradiso Rtidge................]..... TO ses 15 00 
TONI ios ATUS A nue sane cca eee South Italian...... 6 30 
Alta Bothe. ev eere EST. do......... 25 125 
BRANNON Es olli dc ifa neis CO cce as 25 125 
oor cH Ren: do. 350 1,7 
Dickinson. ile A cts 125 150 
Hitæ h. .................... North Italian..... 20 100 
LIMIT Ciria atera South Halian...... 3 15 
League City... ................ North Italian. .... 6 25 
Little York................... South Italian...... 75 350 
MONUAMUO@.¢ ................... North Italian... .. 40 250 
San Antonio.................. ..... dO............. 25 130 
Victorio dee dale (Ocón done 17 1 
North Central States: 
Wisconsin.................. GNON eisau e vus ese ex stis dO. cA cos vs cud 44 245 
Cumberland................... South Italian... 200 1,000 





@ Farm laborers brought in for the season. 


The Commission did not attempt an accurate census of these colo- 
nies, and the figures for households and persons are in most cases 
approximations only, based on tax lists, state census reports, or 
enumerations by parish priests, private persons, or agents of the 
Commission. They are believed to be fairly reliable. The specific 
reports on the various settlements in the Commission's complete 
report usually indicate the source of the statistical information and 
its relative accuracy. Not all of these families are ‘‘farm families." 
The estimates in the table include, in almost every instance, some 
families who live in hamlets or villages and who either own farm 
land or have some agricultural interests or are retired farmers. The 
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number of actual farmers, either foreign or of foreign origin, in each 
community studied is estimated in the specific reports. Since the 
approximations include both the foreign-born and the native-born of 
Italian origin, they are usually not comparable with either the United 
States or the state census reports. 

More than 40 Italian communities in thirteen States were visited 
by agents of the Commission. Most of these were in the South, where 
many incipient Italian settlements have sprung up recently. The 
colonies in the South were not studied in as much detail as were 
several colonies in New England, New York, and New Jersey. In 
each of the colonies in the North a number of schedules were secured 
from farm families, and in each settlement visited a study was made of 
the community as & whole and of the several community institutions. 

The largest and oldest colonies in the East are those in southeastern 
New Jersey, on the Pine Barrens. Both North and South Italians are 
represented at Vineland, and Hammonton is one of the largest and 
most promising South Italian farm colonies east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In New England, South Italians engaged in market garden- 
ing and truck farming near Providence, R. Í., at least as early as 
1844. Market gardening has increased in importance, and this settle- 
ment has been augmented slowly by accretions from the industrial 
population in the vicinity. North Italian farmers have established a 
settlement near South Glastonbury, Conn., not far from Hartford. 
The leading occupation there is fruit raising—peaches and apples. 
This is a good type of foreign colony, established on comparatively 
sterile, forest-covered New England soil. The principal farm settle- 
ments of Italians in New York are in the western part of the State 
in a rather well-defined area, most of them along the line of the Erie 
Canal from Madison to Orleans counties. These are growing commu- 
nities of South Italians, whose successful development the heavy 
muck soil, adapted to vegetables but hard to clear, has made possible. 

In Wisconsin two rural settlements were investigated, aggregating 
somewhat less than 250 families. One of these is an old colony of 
North Italians at Genoa, near the Mississippi River, just south of 
La Crosse. It represents the type of colony that has practically 
ceased to grow by additions from without and whose members are 
as fully Americanized as their German and Scandinavian neighbors. 
The South Italian colony at Cumberland, Wis., is a different type. 
It is of recent origin, established on uncleared land, with great pine 
and hard-wood stumps. The members are chiefly railroad laborers, 
with whom agriculture is an incidental occupation until the land is 
paid for. Paying for land with supplementary earnings from indus- 
trial labor is not new, but there are few more pronounced types of 
this on a community scale than that presented by the Cumberland 
colony. In certain aspects all the Italian settlements are similar. 
The chapters following bring out the individual characteristics. 


ORIGIN OF RURAL IMMIGRATION. 


Considering the comparatively large number of Italian workers in 
the States, mentioned on a previous page, it seems remarkable that not 
7 per cent are engaged in agriculture. It has been noted and it may 
be considered a safe generalization that more than one-half, perhaps 
two-thirds, of the Sicilians and other South Italians and one-fourth 
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of the immigrants from northern Italy were farmers or farm la borers 
abroad. One other point of significance in this connection is that the 
proportion of North a immigrants who have engaged in agricul- 
ture is much greater than the proportion of South Italians, althouash 
a much larger percentage of South Italians were farmers or farm 
laborers abroad. 

Of the Italians who are engaged in agriculture in the United States, 
the investigations of the Commission indicate that the number who 
entered agriculture immediately upon arriving on our shores and the 
number who have engaged temporarily in some industrial occupation 
are about equal. More North Italians than South Italians have 
engaged at once in farming. There are a few rural colonies (of which 
Cumberland is typical) made up largely of industrial workers, and in 
the suburbs of great cities—Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, and New Orleans—groups made up of day laborers and small 
tradesmen or hucksters are begi — to raise vegetables on small 
areas, often on vacant lots, chiefly for Italian customers. Almost all 
of these groups are Sicilian or South Italian in origin. North Italian 
groups are less likely to be established near large cities and are more 
libely to originate in purposeful colonization. 

Substantially all Italian immigrants are poor and come to the 
United States to better their economic condition. The newcomer, 
therefore, must at once engage in some occupation that will give him 
immediate returns. He has no money to travel, and no capital; of 
necessity, he becomes & wage-earner. Furthermore, the chances are 
that he knows nothing about the a in agriculture. 
friend or padrone or labor agent directs him to unskilled work 
at wages that seem to him munificent, and he gladly accepts the 
employment. Not only is it economically impossible for the newcomer 
to buy land and engage in farming, but day labor in industry offers, 
in addition to immediate wages, the comfort and companionship of 
his fellows, usually a home among Italians, and the feeling of secu- 
rity and confidence that comes to one only when he can make his 
wants known in his own language. It is possible that many Italians, 
after gaining their economic independence and accumulating a little 
money, would become farmers if they knew where to buy small 
parcels of cheap land. "The deterrent influences are the isolation of 
rural life, ignorance of the location of suitable farm lands for sale, 
lack of experience in American farm methods, and the somewhat 
tardy and uncertain returns from independent agriculture. 

Unless settled in communities, the Italians have not proved suc- 
cessful pioneer farmers; nor are the most of them engaged in 
extensive agriculture, where many acres and considerable equipment 
are necessary. In almost every instance ey seem to succeed best 
when they live close together, cultivate small farms, and raise crops 
that require hand labor rather than expensive, complicated machin- 
ery. Their social instincts are strong, and these must be reckoned 
with when the Italian is ready to buy a farm. It may be asserte 
confidently that the primary reason for the Italian’s choice of truck- 
ing and vegetable gardening in preference to diversified farming is & 
social one: he can have both land and neighbors. Some have said 
that the Italian is a gardener here because he was a gardener in Italy. 
Doubtless his early farm practice exerts some influence on his later 
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choice, but investigation has plainly shown that a compact group of 
Italians can carry on successfully almost any system of farming and 
that the isolation of a few families is likely to mean failure even in the 
midst of favorable natural conditions. 

The Italian has not the self-reliance, initiative, resourcefulness, nor 
self-sufficing individualism that necessarily marks the pioneer farmer. 
The South Italians, especially, run in groups and follow a leader. 
The majority of those who have succeeded in agriculture in the 
United States were farmers or were interested in farming abroad. 

Climate and physiography play a much smaller part in the ultimate 
success of Italian colonies than is generally supposed. South Italian 
colonies are found all the way from the pinelands of northern Wisconsin 
to the cane fields of Louisiana. They are making fair livings on the 
muck lands of New York, the sandy barrens of New Jersey, the 
rock-strewn hills of New England, and the heavy cotton lands of 
the Brazos ''bottoms." While sentiment often has much to do with 
the choice of a location, it can not be said that the success of the settle- 
ment &t Genoa, Wis., is due to the Alpine aspect of the topography 
rather than to the excellence of the soil and the favorable markets; 
nor that the fine North Italian settlers of Valdese, N. C., would not 
have made more progress in every way had they settled nearer markets 
and on level land where there was more fertility and less Swiss 
scenery. 

EFFECT ON AGRICULTURE. 

The Italians have introduced into agriculture little that is new, but 
in the North, in every instance, their communities have enriched 
and improved the land and increased the agricultural wealth of the 
surrounding neighborhood. They seem to love the land and few 
farms in the localities studied have retrograded under Italian man- 
agement. Ownership is the almost universal form of tenure in north- 
ern settlements of North Italians, and but few South Italians rent 
the farms they operate. There never has been much tenancy in the 
North, and to this fact much of the economic progress of foreign 
farmers appears to be due. Most of the northern settlements were 
established on uncleared areas purchased by the foreigners immedi- 
ately on arrival in the locality. Having once purchased a piece of- 
land on time the Italian works early and late to pay for it and make 
it productive. In numerous instances he has, by an incredible ex- 
penditure of labor, made productive land which native farmers con- 
sidered worthless. 

When the native farmers in the older colonies have suffered from 
low prices and a general agricultural depression, Italians have been 
ready to purchase abandoned or semi-abandoned farms, often sub- 
dividing them and restoring their productiveness. This movement 
has not assumed significant proportions, so far as Italians are con- 
cerned, but in New Jersey the further extension of the settlements 
seems likely to proceed by this means. 

On the whole, the Italian farmer compares well with other foreign 
farmers in his neighborhood in industry, thrift, careful attention to 
details, crop yields, and surplus returns from his farm. His strength 
lies in his patience, unflagging industry, and capacity for hard, 
monotonous labor. The aspect of an Italian farming community is 
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nearly always pleasing; fields are well tilled and all the cleared land is 
cultivated. It can not be said that any large number are reapiny 
great rewards, but nearly all are making a living and gradually 
increasing their properties. It is impossible to ascertain accurately 
the net annual returns measured by sales of crops, products consumed 
on the farm, and increased value of plant from a sufficient number of 
families to be of statistical value, without making a long-time study 
of family budgets, receipts, expenditures, and annual inventories. 
But most Italian farmers raise & large part of their food supply, 
although the majority produce for the market. As with many farm- 
ers, progress in material welfare is denoted by better houses, more 
acres, greater improvements; the Italian's bank is his farm in most 


instances. 
THE EFFECT OF RURAL LIFE ON THE ITALIAN. 


Ownership of the land he operates is one significant factor in the 
social and civic progress of the rural Italian in New England, New 
Jersey, and Wisconsin. The prestige incidental to landed proprietor- 
ship, as well as the financial responsibility of an owner, sets the farmer 
far above the day laborer. Not only is he independent, taking orders 
from no one, but he is stimulated to industry, for his returns are in 
a measure d to his exertions. The variety of knowledge 
of crops, fertilizers, markets, and public affairs, and the familiarity 
with à number of occupations necessary to agricultural success, edu- 
cate and develop the newcomer very rapidly. The contrast in inde- 
pendence, resourcefulness, and general superiority, between the berry 
pickers from the cities and the Hammonton Italian farmers, is very 
marked. 

Interest in taxation, good roads, public improvements, and ex- 
enses for public schools is a stepping stone to wider civic interest. 
he foreigner's first interest in suffrage is self-interest, but it is better 

than no interest at all. On the other side, there is the deadening 
effect of isolation by foreign groups, of segregation in the open country, 
on both the community and the individual members. Where the 
Italians are intermingled with an equal number of American farmers 
they assimilate rather rapidly; where there is rural segregation of 
large groups Americanization is a slower process than in the city. 

It is difficult to measure the effect of the country on standards 
of living. In the country, food depends somewhat on climate and 
products of the soil, partly on the food of the neighbors, partly 
^ on the proximity to a market where Italian foodstuffs are sold, In 
the eastern colonies much Italian food is imported. At Genoa, Wis., 
the farmers use almost none of this sort. Wine, macaroni, Italian 
cheese and sausage, olives, peppers, and hard Italian bread are still 
used in New Jersey, but there 1s abundance of other foodstuffs also. 
It is certain that the settled farmers live better than the itinerant 
seasonal Italian laborers. Farm labor keeps children out of school, 
and lack of opportunity for intercourse with English-speaking people 
explains the persistence of the Italian tongue, even to the second 
generation in isolated districts. Language and church affiliations are 
obstacles to intermingling and sometimes to intermarriage with Ameri- 
cans, but there is more social commingling with the better people 1n 
the country than in the city, and more where the proportion o 
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Italians in the total rural population is small. Compared with the 
n made by north European immigrants on western farms, the 

talian's progress in Americanization has been slower; compared 
with many rural Poles, his advance has been quite as rapid. In the 
case of both races (Poles and South Italians) fusion appears to take 
place in the third generation. 

In the communities visited the rural Sicilian is ordinarily peaceable, 
quiet, and law-abiding. Quick temper and indulgence in liquor are 
at the root of most of the disorders that arise in established Sicilian 
settlements. The North Italians seem to be fully as law-abiding as 
other races. 

Progress in citizenship is less rapid among the South Italians than 
among those from the northern provinces of Italy, ordinarily, but 
leadership and live local issues touching the property owners have 
much to do with the number of naturalized citizens. 

The rural Italian is still concerned with his material subsistence. 
He has a cheap frame house because he is not able to pay for a better 
one. Little about the house denotes leisure or higher living. Books, 
papers, and music, rocking-chairs or hammocks or swings, find no 
place until the Italian is materially prosperous. llis buildings and 
grounds do not compare favorably with those of his American 
neighbors except in a few localities where the second generation are 
operating the farms; but the dwellings are of fair size, there is no 
overcrowding in the ordinary sense, and the houses, excepting 
those of recent arrivals, are fairly clean and comfortable. In some 
old localities living conditions are as good as in any homes in the 
neighborhood. The features of the home surroundings of Italians in 
the several communities are discussed in the monographs on these 
settlements in the Commission's complete report on recent immi- 
grants in agriculture. 

All in all, the rural community has had a salutary effect on the 
Italians, especially those from the southern provinces of Italy. 
In many cases it has taken an ignorant, unskilled, dependent foreign 
laborer and made of him a shrewd, self-respecting, independent 
farmer and citizen. "Their returns in material welfare ordinarily are 
not great, but they live comfortably and usually accumulate a small 
property. Where Italians have been established for some time in 
comparatively large groups in the open country they suffer little in 
comparison with other foreign farmers in the locality, and the farmers. 
of the second generation are frequently not less progressive than the 
Americans. 

BECOND GENERATION. 


The second-generation Italians seem to be developing into good 
citizens in most instances. A fairly large percentage of them are 
likely to remain on the land. In most colonies the number of adult 
native-born is small, of course, and it is difficult to predict the occu- 
pational outcome. Children remain on the farms until of age or 
work in neighboring industrial establishments and give their wages to 
their parents. In the Vineland settlement there are a number of effi- 
cient farmers of the second generation, and there the tendency seems 
to be to remain on the soil. 
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ITALIANS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION. 


During the Commission's investigation regarding immigrants 
engaged in agriculture special agents visited rural colonies or set- 
tlements in the following southern States: North Carolina, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, Missouri, and Arkansas. 
The large number of rural settlements of foreigners precluded 
detailed investigations such as were made of some of the commu- 
nities farther north. Much attention was given to rural settle- 
ments of North and South Italians, and what may be termed recon- 
noissance.surveys were made of 31 distinct colonies of these two 
races from Italy, including cotton farmers, general farmers, small fruit 
Mic. and truckers. The 31 settlements included more than 1,500 
arm families, numbering almost 8,600 persons of Italian origin. 

Difficulty was experienced in ascertaining the location of some 
of the many small rural groups, but probably every one of the 
more important Italian settlements in the Gulf States, Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Tennessee was visited. Some groups were located b 
special correspondents and field agents of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, who reported all colonies known to them in their respective 
territories. State officials, commissioners of agriculture and immi- 

ation, industrial agents of railroad lines, and private individuals 
in the field contributed information, and the Commission feels rea- 
sonably sure that few colonies of recent immigrants were overlooked, 
although not all were studied. Information concerning the number 
of foreign-born persons engaged in agriculture, by counties and races, 
is not available for all States from either Federal or State census 
reports, and some flourishing little settlements of Italians about 
which no data seem to have been published were discovered. 


TABLE 4.—List of Italian rural communities in the South investigated by the Immigra- 
tion Commission, 1909. 




















Number gag Number Approx- 
State. of com- number State. of com- number 
munities. munities. 
ofsettlers.; of settlers. 
Alabama................. eese. 2 240 ' North Carolina............... 480 
ATKAHSdS eoi Rud s ii 3 1,076 | Tennessee..................-.. 2 
Louisiana..................... 4 1,960 OXüdjl..locu ada ere akt aud 12 3,675 
Mississippi.................... 4 508 
TON 2 250 Total ccce itx aw 31 8, 599 





It is to be regretted that more detailed studies of many of these 
communities could not be made, for the reports dealing with them 
do not purport to be complete or intensive. They are cursory 
descriptions that may be valuable as points of departure for 
more detailed investigation. Moreover, in a large way, they are 
valuable for purposes of comparison and generalization. 1t is believed 
that they give true and unprejudiced accounts of the Italian on the 
land. In practically all colonies visited some schedules were secured 
from typical families, which in most instances have been incorporated 
in the reports. Prominent men, both Italians and others, were inter- 
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viewed, public documents consulted, homes and farms visited, and 
information concerning schools, churches, and other social institutions 
was secured and checked to assure its reliability. 

The investigation purposed to determine accurately the position of 
the immigrant farmer in southern rural economy, his economic and 
social status, his progress in Americanization, his effect upon the 
community and the effect of the rural environment upon him. 


ITALIANS IN THE RURAL SOUTH. 


Italian immigration into the States studied is comparatively recent, 
the greatest growth having been made during the past twenty years. 
In Texas, at Bryan, in Brazos County, is located the largest Italian 
agricultural colony in the South, numbering at least 1,700 persons. 
Its origin dates back to 1868. The Italian colony at Sunnyside, Ark., 
in the Yazoo delta region, established in 1895, is the largest colony 
in the “ black belt," from which several smaller farm colonies through- 
out the delta and elsewhere can trace their origin. 

Italian farming in the South covers a wide range of products, widely 
diversified soils and climatic conditions, several forms of land tenure, 
and various systems of culture. The North Italians among the moun- 
tains of western North Carolina practice a self-suílicing, diversified 
agriculture. Insoutheastern Louisiana and in the coastal plain belt of 
Alabama the South Italian truckers and small fruit growers are doing 
exceptionally well on the light sandy soils when they succeed in mar- 
keting their products in a satisfactory manner. In the “delta,” both 
North and South Italian cotton tenants are showing the cotton grow- 
ers of how much value careful cultivation, kitchen gardens, and small 
store accounts may be to the cotton “share hand" and tenant. Inthe 
Ozarks, Italians from the Sunnyside group have taken up new land, 
planted orchards, and become successful apple and peach growers. At 

unnyside all seem content to rent land and remain tenants indefinitely. 
At Knobview and Tontitown it is the open ambition of every man to 
become a landowner and an independent farmer. It is plain that the 
Italian farmer has been profoundly influenced by his environment. 
His farming has been directed and his agricultural methods and 
form of land tenure have been taught him by his new neighbors. 


SOURCES OF IMMIGRATION. 


The great majority of Italian agriculturists in the South came from 
rural communities in [taly. Most of them were farmers or farmers’ 
sons abroad. Some few owned land, but many were tenant farmers 
or farm laborers before emigrating. Perhaps one-half of all inter- 
viewed came directly from Italy to rural districts in the southern 
States, and were first employed either as farm laborers or lumbermen 
or were tenant farmers. Comparatively few were engaged in industri 
pursuits or as day laborers in Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston, or 
other coast cities before becoming farmers. Immigration to the 
South is not only recent, but numerically insignificant. The table 
following shows that the total Italian immigration destined for south- 
ern States in the fiscal year 1909 was 3,701 out of a total Italian immi- 
grationof 190,398. During thesame year 1,651 Italian emigrant aliens 
departed from these States, leaving a net gain of approximately 2,050 


persons. 
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TABLE 5.— North and South Italians admitted and departed during the fiscal year 1909. 


(Compiled from Annual Report of the United States Commissioner-General of Immigration, 1909.] 


| Net in- 
crease (+) 
States. | Admitted. | Departed. Or doc 
| (-). 
E ERS 

Alabama cs cute scons | 198 88 + 110 
E A A A E A Ud mE 19 + 23 
o A A Rie Miah 8 Sateen 113 132 — 19 
Geol E A cu I rene A ipd dete dis Par qum 46 38 + 8 
POs aes ess eee ou Cree Se ae oe Ela ee E ene cet de : 716 251 + 525 
MISSISSIDDI, esheets 86 46 + 40 
MASSON ls 1, 988 824 + 1,164 
North CATONA C oane n a ' 45 12 + 33 
South Carol a 20 40 — 20 
JJ 89 83 4 6 
DO a e nA DL M ea eludet ei O d I d 298 118 + 180 

Total for States sSpeciſiſed. ............. ...... ...... ... ........ 3,701 : 1,651 -- 2.050 

Total for United States ...... .... .. .... .... ......... .......... 190, 398 | 86, 439 + 103, 959 


The largo percentage of Sicilians or South Italians in the South is 
notable. Probably more than 80 per cent of the rural Italians in 
Louisiana are Sicilians. The nearly 2,000 Italians at Bryan, Tex., 
are Sicilians, and several other settlements are peopled by immigrants 
from southern Italy. This fact may account in part for the greater 
percentage of Italian agricultural laborers in the South, and for the 
slower rate of Americanization in certain districts. 

Italian immigration to the South has been in part stimulated by 
the cotton and sugar-cane planters, who, dissatisfied with negro labor, 
alarmed at the increasing scarcity of every sort of farm labor, and 
desirous of settling acceptable farmers on the immense tracts of unim- 
proved land, have for years been striving to turn the tide of immigra- 
tion southward. In the chapters following instances are cited of 
plantation owners who advanced the passage money for the trans- 
portation of groups of Italian families and settled them on their cotton 
plantations. "The total immigration induced in this way is not sig- 
nificant, except as it formed nuclei around which gathered subse- 
quent immigrants to the United States. Sunnvside colony, the 
mother of several rural settlements, originated in the importation of 
100 or more families from northern Italy some years ago. 

À number of colonies, notably in Texas and Louisiana, seem to have 
originated in the purchase of a few acres of land by some Italian farm 
laborer, who, arriving practically without money at a southern port 
of entry, sought employment on a neighboring plantation. A 
number of the strawberry growers of Tangipahoa Parish, La., were 
originally berry pickers who came out from New Orleans. Italian 
truckers in Texas were urban day laborers who bought a few acres 
near the city and let their families raise vegetables, first for home use 
and later for the retail trade. Some few colonies have been pro- 
moted either by Italian philanthropists or by land companies. 

Not many Italians who were skilled workers in the trades or indus- 
tries, here or abroad, have moved to farms, and comparatively few 
who, upon landing, found permanent unskilled work in industries later 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. But, notably in Texas, the building 
of railroads has brought in a number of South Italians, chiefly Sicil- 
ians, some few of whom have become either tenants or independent 
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proprietors of small market gardens or truck farms. It may be 
asserted confidentlv that there has been no marked shift of Italians 
from industrial pursuits or from city employments to farms in the 
southern States. In Missouri and Arkansas, indeed, many Italian 
farmers supplement their incomes by labor in the coal mines during 
the winter; otherwise the colonies are purely agricultural. 

There is, moreover, a somewhat definite movement from the cane 
districts, where certain planters employ large numbers of Italians as 
farm laborers, to the cotton fields and truck farms farther north. 


THE ITALIANS AS FARMERS. 


It is to be noted that nearly all the Italians are small farmers; that, 
while they have engaged in diverse forms of agriculture, few have 
undertaken any agricultural enterprise that requires & large outlay 
of capital, either for permanent improvements or for tools, machinery, 
or live stock. There are no extensive rice growers, for example, and 
no sugar-cane planters were found. "Truck crops, cotton, and small 
fruits require little capital equipment and a great deal of hand labor. 
The necessary investment in land is small; one may become a cotton 
“cropper” with practically no capital. Where the climate is healthful 
the Italians have prospered; in fact, in many cases they have been 
able to surpass their neighbors because they exercise extreme thrift 
and indefatigable industry. They have been imitators, rather 
than originators, of agricultural methods. Very few innovations, 
either in crops, methods of culture, or improved machinery, can be 
credited to the Italians. They have developed a highly specialized 
agriculture at Independence, La., for example, where they are engaged 
in strawberry culture, but almost entirely along lines originated by 
the earlier American growers. 

This specialization by communities is a noticeable economic feature. 
Every family in the community ralses the same commercial crop. 
Instead of competition, this results in cooperation. Cooneratively 
the Italians have an advantage over the natives: if class conscious- 
ness has not been developed, there is at least a race consciousness 
which forms a basis for community consciousness and commercial 
cooperative endeavor. In Independence, where there was need, the 
Italian growers united with commendable facility to market their 
berries and to buy fertilizers and berry boxes. In certain northern 
colonies it was found that the Italians cooperated readily and worked 
together very successfully both in marketing produce and in buying 
supplies and equipment. In establishing local cooperative business 
enterprises they have been much more successful than their native 
white neighbors. 

In careful tillage, clean cultivation, and attention to details the 
Italian almost invariably excels the negro and the old-time southern 
farmer. He is not wasteful and he makes his farm supply his table as 
far as possible. By living cheaply he soon accumulates some money, 
and, except in the cotton districts, probably invests in land. Ordi- 
narily he makes a permanent addition to the agricultural population. 


THE EFFECT OF THE ITALIAN ON THE RURAL SOUTH. 


There are at present too few Italians engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits to effect important changes in many rural communities. The 
tendency of the Italians to congregate by race groups is very marked. 
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Where once a colony is started, the subsequent immigrants gather 
about the first nucleus, purchasing the neighboring unimproved land 
or the old farms of original owners. This grouping is not a charac- 
teristic peculiar to Italians; Bohemians, "Poles, wiss, and other 
eE -Saxon races are likely to settle in rather close hal 
The effect of this segregation on the price of land is very noticeable 
in some districts, especially where the Italians have developed a 
specialized form of agriculture. Land within the limits of Italian 
occupation is frequently 50 per cent higher than land of the same 
fertility situated a short distance outside of the boundary lines. 
Segregation, too, has a tendency to perpetuate racial customs, tradi- 
tions, and characteristics. This has been noted elsewhere, but in 
some sections of the South the tendency is strengthened by the fact 
that there are few American whites with whom Italians can asso- 
ciate, and in no place does there seem to be any inclination to mingle 
with the negroes more than is necessary. 

There is a decided contrast between the attitude of certain North 
Italian and most Sicilian colonies in the South with respect to segre- 
gation. Where opportunity is afforded the North Italian seems to 
desire to mingle with the Americans, to learn the English language, 
to give his children an education, to become a citizen, and to exercise 
the prerogatives of citizenship. In fewer instances is this true of the 
Sicilian or South Italian. The result of this disinclination or lack 
of opportunity to fuse with the older white population, added to & 
feeling of superiority toward the foreigners on the part of the natives, 
has been to retard the assimilation of the foreigners in the South. 
Not only have they begun to occupy the farms of the native farmers, 
who have moved out to give place to them, but they have been the 
means of establishing Italian stores in the neighboring villages, where 
most of the rural Italian foreigners do their buying and selling. 

The displacement of negro farm labor by the n has not yet 
assumed significant proportions, quantitatively. The reports on the 
Sunnyside and the ''delta" settlements make clear the Italian's 
superiority over the negro, and the high regard in which he is held by 
the cotton planter in almost every instance. Not many negroes have 
been displaced, but the greater efficiency of the Italians assures them 

laces as share hands or renters as fast as they come to demand them. 
Now ete are the Italians held in higher esteem as farm laborers than 
among the large cotton planters in the delta region. Here they are 
raising successfully and profitably a crop of which they knew nothin 
previous to emigrating and for which it can not be said they ha 
any natural aptitude. "The influx to the cotton belt is slow, but this 
slugegishness is not due to lack of encouragement on the part of the 
a There is little doubt that the immigration will continue, 

ut at the present rate there is no immediate prospect of the Ital- 
ian’s forcing out the negro. 

There is an increasingly large movement of Italians, mostly Sicilians, 
into the sugar-cane region. New Orleans, which in 1900 had a larger 
“proportion of natives of Italy" than any other city considered in the 

nited States," is situated in the midst of the sugar-cane parishes, 
and many Italians find their way from the city to the sugar planta- 
tions. They are excellent laborers and on some plantations have 


a U. S. Census, 1900, Population, Vol. I, p. CLXXx, 
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taken the work away from their negro competitors. Near New 
Orleans there are many Italians with small market gardens who retail 
their produce from house to house, especially in the Italian quarter. 
The Italians occupy a large section of the French market of the ay. 
This industry is capable of great development, and it seems likely 
that many more Italians will take up vegetable growing as soon as 
they accumulate sufficient capital to buy the necessary land. 

It was not possible to visit nearly all the small colonies of Italians 
nor all the plantations in Louisiana on which Italians are employed, 
nor can any adequate approximation be made of the total number of 
this race now engaged in agricultural pursuitsin that State. Rural set- 
tlements other than those mentioned in the reports are at Alexandria, 
Houma, La Place, Lafayette, Lake End, Lutcher, and Thibodaux— 
all of which towns, with the exception of Alexandria and Lake End, 
are in the sugar-cane area of Louisiana. 


THE ITALIAN CITIZEN. 


Opinions differ regarding the desirability of the Italian as a per- 
manent element in the southern population. Unfavorable comment 
on Italian immigration is frequent and outspoken in many parts of 
the South. There are several reasons for this criticism. The regret- 
table Italian disorders and disturbances in New Orleans have done 
much to create prejudice against Italians as a body. The uncom- 
promising attitude adopted in many communities toward all persons 
of foreign tongue has kept foreigners out of those districts. The 
hostility of the country merchant, or supply man, is frankly based on 
what he calls the “stinginess” of the akah: The Italian is not & 
lavish spender. His wants are few, his supply bill is short; his 
farm and garden furnish most of his food. In contrast to the negro 
he is not a good customer. There are many also who feel that the 
Italian will not assimilate with the American population. 

It is only fair to say that nearly all of these criticisms are modified 
on longer and more intimate acquaintance with a farming colony 
of Italians. The striking qualities the Italians exhibit are thrift, 
industry, and peaceableness, and these qualities in many cases 
have won the somewhat reluctant admiration of those who originally 
assumed a hostile attitude. 

Progress in citizenship is a matter of leadership and environment. 
Where there is some one to urge the application for naturalization 
papers or to set before the community the economic or social advan- 
tages of citizenship and suffrage, the Italians are not slow to make 
their way to the polls. Where local issues are discussed by their 
neighbors and a lively, wide-spread interest in suffrage is manifested, 
the Italians take sides and qualify as voters. Unfortunately, in a 
number of colonies the immigrant has not learned his political 
worth. His tenant neighbors are politically apathetic. There is no 
one to encourage citizenship or point the way. Where there is no 
vision, no motive, there is no interest, and the proportion of adult 
aliens is great. That the local native politicians discourage the 
political aspirations of the immigrant is not clearly proved, but that 
many colonists receive no local encouragement to take part in pub- 
lic affairs is certainly well attested. Where the Italians have become 
citizens they take great interest in local issues, vote rather solidly, 
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and in some instances elect Italian officers or at least hold the 
balance of power. 

In some regions there are few adequate school facilities of any 
sort. The absence of compulsory education laws in the southern 
States has placed the Italian at a disadvantage when compared with 
others of his race who have settled in rural districts in the more 
northern States. There are parents who take little interest in the 
education of their children unless emphatically urged, and who kee 
them at work on the farm from the time they are strong eno 
to run errands until they leave home. This disregard of educational 
advantages is particularly noticeable in the cane and cotton areas. 


THE POSSIBLE PLACE OF THE ITALIAN IN SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE. 


That the Italian has made a good pioneer farmer in a number of 
places in the South there is no doubt, especially where he has engaged 
in truck farming and small fruit growing on the sandy virgin coast 
lands. These lands were purchased at low prices, and small acreages 
have yielded a living from their occupation. It is probable that the 
Italian has made a permanent place for himself as a vegetable grower 
along the coast. Tiere he is a property owner and a settled element 
in the agricultural economy of the community. 

As a cotton grower he has been successful, especially where he has 
been able (as at Bryan, Tex.) to begin as a share hand without capi- 
tal and work his way up to independence or land ownership. "Where 
the purchase of land is not possible, because the plantation owners 
desire to keep their plantations intact or because land in small par- 
cels is too high, and the Italian must remain a tenant, the situation 
is less favorable with respect to his future. It is doubtful whether 
he will be content for long to remain in the tenant class. 

The Italian is said to be a desirable agricultural laborer, but where 
land is cheap and where opportunities for economic and social ad- 
vancement are many the Italian rural laborer for wages will not 
outlast the first generation. Certainly the second generation, and 
probably many of the first, will become tenants or owners of land and 
themselves employ newcomers. It is evident that the path of Italian 
progress parallels that of other foreign races, and a study of the for- 
eign-born, in rural Texas especially, shows that the farm laborer 
very soon accumulates enough capital to buy & farm on time and 
permanently leaves the farm Tabor class. 


ITALIANS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


According to the census of 1900 there were 1,203 Italians engagea 
in agricultural pursuits in the State of New York. Of this number 
965 were males and 238 females; 900 of the males were born in 
Italy and 65 were of the second generation. Of the first genera- 
tion 572, and of the second generation 47, were agricultural laborers, 
while 328 of the first generation and 18 of the second generation 
were farmers, planters, overseers, etc. Of the females engaged in 
agriculture 213 were of the first and 25 of the second generation. 

In the Commission's investigation of Italians in agriculture in the 
State of New York, a study was made of those owning or renting 
farms and depending Ente y for a livelihood upon the income thus 
derived, and also of those employed as farm laborers during the 
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agricultural season but engaged in other forms of labor for the re- 
mainder of the year. The investigation covered approximately 4,425 
persons depending entirely or in part on agriculture for an income. 

It was found that the Wes majority of Italians engaged in farm- 
ing or employed as farm laborers 1n the different Italian settlements 
investigated were from southern Italy. Most of the farm owners 
had been in the United States for a considerable period of time, 
usually from ten to twenty years, while those who were renters or 
who were engaged in seasonal occupations, such as general farm labor, 
employment in canning factories, fruit picking, etc., showed a shorter 
period of residence, many having been in this country less than five 
years. The reason assigned for the fact that Italian farm owners 
report a longer period of residence, as compared with farm laborers 
and renters, is that few possess suflicient money to purchase a farm 
at the time of landing in the United States, and it usually takes a 
considerable length of time for a tenant or a farm or general laborer 
to put aside sufficient capital to acquire a piece of property. Most of 
the farms now owned have been paid for with money saved out of 
the earnings of the owner since his arrival in this country. 

There are two classes of Italian farm laborers: First, those who 
live in agricultural localities and are employed more or less regularly 
by their fellow-countrymen who are engaged in farming, or b 
neighboring American farmers or by canning factories; second, 
those who go to the country for the farming season, returning in the 
fall to other occupations in the cities. Laborers of this second class 
are generally employed by large canning companies, through pa- 
drones, and the men are worked in gangs and are usually quartered 
on the farm of the company. 


PREFERENCE FOR AGRICULTURE. 


The Italian farm owners, renters, and farm laborers investigated 
had been in varied occupations in the United States prior to the time 
of entering agricultural pursuits. The great majority, however, had 
been general laborers, pick-and-shovel men, railroad section men, and 
laborers on general construction work. A small number were reported 
as skilled laborers or factory employees; & few had been employed in 
textile manufacturing. Not any were formerly coal miners or iron 
or steel workers. In Europe their occupations had been as diverse as 
in the United States, but the majority were farmers or farm laborers. 

The reasons given by ftalians for entering agriculture were various. 
Many of the Farm owners or renters had been farmers or farm 
laborers in Italy before coming to this country, and naturally were 
anxious to return to their old pursuits; some became farmers 
through the advice of friends who had attained success in agriculture; 
others came to agricultural settlements to be near friends or relatives 
and took up farming as a means of livelihood; a few engaged in 
farming thinking the outdoor life would be of benefit to the health 
of the family. arm laborers who reside in agricultural communi- 
ties were actuated in entering agricultural pursuits by the same causes 
as those mentioned above, and most of them are saving money with 
the idea of eventually purchasing a farm. On the other hand, 
Italians who are brought out from the cities for the farming season 
are induced to work on the farms because the whole family can find 
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ready employment through the summer months, wages are fairl 
good, and the cost of living is much lower than in the city. Thoug 
anxious to come to the country for the summer as farm laborers, they 
are really industrial workers and very few have any idea of eventually 
becoming farmers. 


ITALIAN RURAL COMMUNITIES, 


At Albion, Oneida, and Geneva, N. Y., Italians were investigated 
in seasonal occupations. In Albion and its vicinity there are about 
350 Italians, including men, women, and children, who depend upon 
agriculture for part of their yearly income, and 300 additional farm 
laborers of this race are brought in each summer from Buffalo, 
N. Y.,for the canning season. About 475 come from the cities to 
Oneida for the canning season, and in Geneva and its vicinity there are 
about 1,500 Italians, including men, women, and children, who depend 
on farm work for their livelihood during the agricultural season. 
Most of these enumerated are engaged in some other form of labor 
during the winter. 

At Canastota there are about 50 families depending entirely upon 
agriculture for their support. Of these, 20 own farms, the rest being 
either tenants or farm laborers. In Lyons and Clyde and vicinity 
there are approximately 100 families deriving an income from agri- 
evlture; 40 own farms, about 20 are renters, and about 40 live in 
the towns and work on farms in the summer. In Port — and 
its vicinity 35 Italian families are engaged in some form of agricul- 
ture; 10 own farms, 10 are tenants, and 15 are farm laborers. Near 
almost all the larger cities in the State may be found Italians who 
own or work in market gardens, and in one or two localities Italian 
owners or laborers in orchards or vineyards are reported, there being 
a considerable settlement thus engaged near Fredonia. Very few 
Italians engaged in general farming or employed as general farm 
laborers were observed. 


AMERICANIZATION. 


From a general study of the three classes of Italians in agriculture 
it was found that those owning or renting farms are more nearly 
Americanized than individuals of the other two classes. As a gen- 
eral rule, they have been in the United States for a number of years, 
and thus have had the opportunity to acquire the English language 
and adopt American customs; and as property owners they naturally 
. show more civic interest. In all localities it was stated that the 
proportion of Italian property owners who had taken out naturaliza- 
tion papers was much greater than the proportion of tenants or 
farm laborers who were naturalized. The interests of the Italian 
farmer and his American neighbors are the same, and the community 
of interest thus formed has done much to bring about the Americani- 
zation of the race. The residence of the Italian farm laborer in the 
agricultural community where he is employed offers advantages tend- 
ing toward early Americanization which the Italian of the cities or of 
industrial centers does not possess. In many cases the Italian farm 
laborers are employed by the American farmer, and thus come into 
daily contact with Aenean and more readily learn the language and 
customs of the country. Further, their associates are the Italian 
farm owners of earlier immigration, and this association has an 
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Americanizing influence. It is noticeable that the Italian farm 
laborers secured from the cities are much less intelligent, self-reliant, 
and progressive than are farm owners, tenants, or general farm laborers 
of their race residing in the country. In the cities whence they come, 
the seasonal laborers live in Italian colonies, trade at Italian stores, 
work in gangs of Italians on the railroads and on construction work, 
and associate very little with Americans. On the farm they are 
vu pde in gangs, usually under the immediate supervision of an 
Italian. They are quartered together, and here, as in their winter 
work, are surrounded by few Americanizing influences. 


SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE. 


Italians have engaged but little in general farming, most of them 
confining themselves to the small crops. Only a few instances were 
observed in which Italian farmers owned as much as 50 acres of land, 
the usual farm being of from 5 to 15 acres, while many comprise but 1 
to 5 acres. Practically none of the operators have had any previous 
experience in general farming and almost all are ignorant of the 
methods of raising the staple crops. Few know anything about the 
care necessary in handling horses or live stock to insure the best results, 
and as most of the tilling and planting on the Italian farms is done by 
hand the farmer and his family are able to cultivate only a limited 
acreage. The size of the farm generally depends upon the size of the 
family, as the average Italian farmer is averse to emploving farm 
laborers. It was also observed that Italians generally confine them- 
selves to one or two crops, such as onions, celery, etc., with which 
they are uniformly very successful. The South Italians in New York 
on large farms where wheat, oats, corn, hay, and staple crops are 
raised have achieved no marked success, due to the causes mentioned 
and to the lack of intelligent fertilization, crop rotation, and prepara- 
tion of the soil. Their forte seems to be specialized commercial 
agriculture. 

The chief objection on the part of American farmers to Italian 
farm laborers is that they require too much supervision and that few 
show any initiative. On the other hand, South Italians have proved 
very satisfactory on truck farms, nursery farms, and the farms of 
canning companies. Here, where little machinery is used and most 
of the work is done by hand, they are worked in gangs. Many 
farmers prefer them to Americans, because, it is stated, the Italians 
work more steadily, and are more reliable and more easily handled, 
than American farm hands. 


HEBREW RURAL COMMUNITIES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The census returns for 1900 throw no light on the number of 
Hebrews who were engaged in agricultural pursuits. In a measure 
they are included in the nationality group '' Russian," but there are 
large numbers of Russian farmers who are not Hebrews, and, on the 
other hand, the variety of nativities which the Hebrews represent 
precludes the possibility of classifying all Hebrew agriculturists under 
“Russian.” owing for certain probable errors, discussed later, 
the most available authoritative source of information on the number 
and distribution of Hebrew farmers in the United States is the Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society of New York. In the capac- 
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ity of administrator of that part of the Baron de Hirsch fund set apart 
for the aid of Hebrews engaged in agriculture, this society, by visits 
to the various colonies for the purpose of investigating possible loans 
and for other purposes, has come into touch with most of the Hebrew 
rural settlements. In the report of the society for 1909 an enumera- 
tion of the approximate number of farms occupied and of farmers or 
farm families in the principal States is made from the best available 
sources of information, by States and by colonies or settlements.? 

Table 6, compiled from the figures presented by the Jewish 
society, estimates approximately 3,040 Hebrew farmers in 36 States. 
The geographical distribution is significant. More than 90 per cent 
are in 10 States north of the thirty-ninth parallel; more than 75 per 
cent are in New York, New Jersey, and New England; more are 
reported in New York (27.9 per cent) than in any other State. 
North Dakota is the only western State in which the Hebrew farm- 
ers are numerically important. 

The number of farms operated is but 2,701. The difference (339) 
between the number of farms and the number of operators is in part 
accounted for by farm partnerships, either of & farmer and his grown 
son who operate the farm jointly, or by & partnership otherwise con- 
stituted. Tt is probable that the actual number of partnership enter- 
prises is greater than the number given. According to this estimate 
there are at least 15,000 Hebrews settled in rural communities and 
depending on the land, wholly or in part, for a livelihood.” 


TABLE 6.—JITebrew farmers and farms occupied by Hebrews. 
[Compiled from Annual Report of the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, 1909.) 








Farms occupied. Farmers. 
Nom Mimer 
umber . of scat- 
States. ofgroups.; tered Per cent Per cent 
fariners. | Number.| distri- | Number.| distri- 
bution. bution. 
Thirty-six States....................]. Lll... | e | 2,701 100.0 | 3,040 100.0 
States reporting defined groups............ 53 327 2,437 90.3 2,756 | 90.7 
New York..........-.ceceee cese ree 10 85 | 718 26.6 847 27.9 
New Jersey veronica 15 61 639 23.7 7 23.1 
Connecticut. sto 9 47 490 18.1 575 18.9 
North Dakota.......ooooooommmmoomomo.. 8 17 210 7.8 216 7.1 
Massaehusetts............ eee eere eee 3 47 167 6.2 183 6.0 
ARA us A Qu I TIU LEE 2 19 64 2.4 75 2.5 
IA A ......... 3 16 69 2.6 73 2.4 
South Dakota.....................---- 1 19 33 1.2 33 1.1 
Wyoming. . ........................... 1 3 25 .9 27 .9 
NECIO AA urs 1 13 22 .8 24 .8 
TTD — ——————— — 2, — — 
Btates not reporting defined groups: 

Old eu eee eee E XS PNEU 17 .6 20 7 
o RI T EA A 23 .9 | 23 8 
TOW O A II oi rok lone seis Ab eee ewe 22 .8 23 8 
LOS occsobsecuovocca —— 17 .6 23 8 
Penns VV GIG osi'osic cee hoes bc ais niion oe ul deces tux lle deca er 45 1.7 51 1.7 

RN A AA OA. RO 32 1.2 32 1.1 
Other States... cnc li 108 4.0 112 3.7 





The table must be taken with a little caution. While the per- 
centage of distribution by States is sufficiently accurate for purposes 
of discussion, rather careful checking with assessors' lists of taxpayers 
in certain townships in New England shows that the estimates are, in 





a Ann. Rept. Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, 1909, pp. 11, 12, 43, 44. 
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instances, 33 per cent greater than the number of taxpaving farmers 
listed on the tax roll. In New Jersey the tax lists and the estimates 
in the table agree very closely in most instances, for here in some 
counties a very careful count was made by the Hebrew authorities. 
Liability to error by exaggeration in three particulars may be noted: 
First, in the case of small and struggling settlements—wherever in- 
vestigated, the number of actual farm operators in small settlements 
was found to be much less than the estimates; second, in that of 
e populated settlements covering a rather wide area, as in 
the eastern highland region of Connecticut or Sullivan and Ulster 
counties, New York, especially when land changes hands frequently; 
third, in the case of the scattered" Hebrews. "These are hearsay esti- 
mates, and invariably “common report” exaggerated the number of 
foreigners in the groups that came under the investigators’ notice. 

The accounts of settlements presented in this report represent 
perhaps 75 per cent of all Hebrews on farms in the United States and 
present detailed studies of by far the most important groups. Most 
of these are actual colonies, organized and promoted by external 
stimulus; others are merely unorganized, undirected settlements 
held together only by the ties of race and a common religion. 





' ORIGIN OF HEBREW COLONIES. 


Hebrew rural! communities in the United States are confined very 
largely to Hebrews from Russia, Roumania, and Galicia; perhaps 85 
er cent of the farmers interviewed are natives of these countries. 
he reason is evident. Most Hebrew farmers were established on the 
land directly or indirectly through the influence of an immigrant aid 
society of some sort. Nearly all of these organizations were founded 
for the purpose of assisting Russian Hebrews. The greatest of all 
such organizations was the Baron de Hirsch Fund, incorporated. in 
1891 to administer the trust funds of the banker and philanthropist, 
Baron de Hirsch, which he devoted to the amelioration of the eco- 
nomic condition of Russian Hebrews. Other Hebrews have been 
and are being aided, but the bulk of assistance has been given to 
those from Russia. 

The very first rural settlement of Hebrews of which the Commission 
has information was a colony at Wawarsing, N. Y., founded in 1837 
by a philanthropic Hebrew living in New York City. It lasted but 
a short time, for it was merely a planted colony, artificially sustained 
by outside support. There were no other attempts at Hebrew col- 
onization, and very few Hebrews found their way to rural districts 
until 1882, when, following the Russian persecutions culminating in 
the “May law " of 1882, great numbers of Hebrews fled from Russia. 
It was the period of westward immigration, and loyal philanthropic 
Hebrews felt that the way upward for the refugees was by the same 
path that thousands of hardy pioneers. as penniless as the Russians, 
were climbing with success; hence, under the leadership of country- 
men, from 1882 to 1886, a dozen or more rural colonies were planted 
in Oregon, the Dakotas, Kansas, Louisiana, New Jersey, Michigan, 
and elsewhere where land was cheap and procurable in large tracts. 
All were given material aid and encouragement, all met with unfore- 
seen obstacles and discouragements, and every one except the New 
Jersey colonies dragged out a short, unhappy existence and finally 
failed utterly. y 
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SUCCESSFUL COLONIZATION. 


These failures wrought discouragement and threw rural settlements 
into disfavor with the Hebrews. It was about 1882 that the first 
successful colony was established, in southern New Jersey. This col- 
ony, at first founded on a communistic basis, located on most unprom- 
ising, uncleared land in the pine barrens, was kept afloat from 1882 
to 1890 only by the generosity and material assistance of fellow- 
countrymen, and finally, just as the project seemed about to be aban- 
doned, by the relief extended through the Baron de Hirsch Fund. 

This colony, or group of colonies, presents Hebrew agriculture in 
America at its best. Of the several colonies of Hebrews studied 
none shows greater apparent material prosperity, a more general 
dependence on agriculture for a livelihood, a more intelligent, resource- 
ful husbands, or a more wholesome community life, educationally, 
socially, or po in a large sense. There is no doubt that a 
great deal of material encouragement has been given, that many of 
the social and educational PA Dips were conceived, organized, and 
supported by leaders without the community, and that cooperative 
business associations and marketing facilities were promoted by 
leaders who do not live in the settlements; but once established the 
colonists have entered into all these enterprises with some degree of 
interest and are M DE to support them. To all appearances the 
colonies near Vineland, N. J., are permanently b ished on the 
basis of a commercial agriculture adapted to the soil, climate, and 
demands of the market. 

The 1,000 or more Hebrew farmers in New England and New York, 
with & few exceptions noted elsewhere in this report, either speculate 
in real estate, or provide & market for part of the fruits of their fields 
by keeping summer boarders or lodgers, or depend to a greater or less 
extent on some other outside enterprise—peddling, cattle trading, junk 
buying, etc.—for a material part of their incomes. 

he demand for summer boarding accommodations is increasing 
more rapidly than the number of farms owned by Hebrews. The 
reports show that this method of disposing of farm produce is satis- 
factory as far as it goes, and “summer boarder agriculture”? would be 
a legitimate designation were it not that many, perhaps most, He- 
brews do not anticipate the demands created by the boarders and 
find it necessary to ship in or buy from native farmers the vegetables, 
poultry, and dairy products which a more thrifty spirit should have 
rompted them to produce on their own farms. Nor have many 
armers made any attempt to make their farms attractive or to offer 
any special inducements in the way of superior quarters, natural 
attractions, or amusements. In certain favored places the Bohe- 
mians have much more intelligently adapted their system of farming 
to summer boarders. Nevertheless, half of the Hebrew farm families 
in the eastern States have at some time or other made a practice of 
taking at least a few boarders or lodgers for pay for part of the sum- 
mer. Whether boarders and lodgers are economically profitable or 
not, it is certain that their presence does much to enliven the monot- 
onous life of the open country for two months in the year. 

The almost inevitable failure of groups of nonagricultural Jews 
artificially planted on cheap unimproved land has been recognized 
by the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, which has 
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recently been making provision for giving instruction in farming on 
their Long Island experimental farm to prospective rural colonists, 
who after a year on the experimental area are likely to give up 
farming entirely or to enter agriculture with their eyes open. Fur- 
thermore, this society is purchasing for settlement improved farms 
which will yield a living return during the first year of occupancy. 

A study of the several settlements has emphasized these facts 
at least: That the Hebrew is not adapted by training or tradition to 
make a pioneer farmer; that to win success he should start with some 
capital on improved fand; that settlement in groups of sufficient 
size to maintain & synagogue is almost essential; that those who are 
likely to succeed are those who have been farmers abroad or have 
had some successful experience in agriculture in the United States 
previous to permanent settlement. 


THE AGRICULTURE OF THE HEBREW. 


This topic is discussed in detail in the Commission's complete 
report and only a brief mention of it is made here. On the one 
hand, the rural Hebrews as a whole have given little to American 
agriculture either in the way of crops, culture, management, or 
marketing. With & few notable exceptions the agriculture is but 
mediocre or unsatisfactory. Crops, us quality and quantity of 
produce, show up rather more poorly than in most of the colonies 
of several different races investigated. In a few instances progress 
is shown and a growing interest in scientific agriculture and advanced 
methods is manifested, giving evidence of the agricultural capacity of 
the Hebrew when once his intelligent interest is aroused. Other- 
wise, except for the acreage of wild land subdued and improved in 
New Jersey, Jewish communities have not added greatly to the rural 
wealth of their respective adopted States. 

On the other hand, the reaction of country life on the Hebrew 
appears to have been salutary. Country life and the ownership of 
landed property have been of great benefit to the Jew as an individual. 

It is characteristic of the Hebrew farms visited that the farmstead 
receives less attention than the farm. Even where there is supe- 
rior tillage the permanent improvements are likely to be in poor 
condition. The best buildings reported are in Sullivan and Ulster 
counties, where some of the farmers have built larger and better 
houses for the accommodation of boarders, and in a few places in 
Connecticut, where they have purchased fine old farmhouses with 
the farms belonging to them. 

Hebrew farm incomes are seldom large, but, all things considered, 
do not suffer by comparison with those of other recent immigrant 
farmers in the neighborhood. The largest gross incomes noted 
were on the tobacco farms of the Ellington (Conn.) settlement, estab- 
lished but & few years; the largest net incomes are probably those of 
the Vineland (N. J.) farmers. It is, however, very difficult to arrive at 
net incomes and accurate estimates of property owned. An estimate 
of income based on the general appearance of thrift and the evidences 
of prosperity displayed on the farm and its surroundings is likely 
to be more accurate than one based on reported sales of produce. 
Judged by this standard, the average farmer in the New Jersey colonies 
is doing better than the average farmer in almost any other community. 
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STANDARD OF LIVING IN RURAL COMMUNITIES. 


It is impossible to arrive at anything definite with regard to cost 
of living. Few Hebrew farmers keep any accounts of receipts and 
expenditures, and there are no carefully kept family budgets. Part 
of the household's living comes from the soil, part is furnished by 
the market; absolute cost or close approximations of household 
budgets are not obtainable. 

At all events, the Hebrew farm family lives better in respect both 
to food and clothing than the Pole or the Italian who has been on the 
land for the same length of time. Those who have been accustomed 
to a high standard of living abroad (and this is the case of a number 
of recent Hebrew recruits to agriculture) are living very well indeed— 
as well as the majority of their American neighbors. Among the 
earlier settlers, most of whom were virtually penniless, there are evi- 
dences of a rising standard of comfort. 

The most noticeable fact, as contrasted with other foreigners, is 
the desire for the appurtenances of comfort and leisure. Rocking- 
chairs, hammocks, books, and buggies are bought early in the career 
of the farmer, usually long before his farm is paid for. The immi- 
grant ordinarily purcháses necessities first, pays for his land and 
equipment next, and later makes his home comfortable.  'The 
Hebrew agriculturist is a good consumer. 


THE HEBREW FARMER CITIZEN. 


In general, the Russian Hebrew has proved more apt in civic 
relations and in commerce than in agriculture. He is likely to be- 
come a citizen sooner than most east European immigrants and to 
take a more intelligent interest in politics; few are illiterate, and prac- 
tically all of the American-born or the minors who have been in the 
United States ten years can speak, read, and write English with more 
or less fluency. The Hasc of land and the proprietorship of a 
farm enterprise have developed independence, self-reliance, and self- 
respect. The objection of the Hebrew to rural life lies in the meager 
returns for labor expended, the isolation, and the absence of social 
conveniences. "The social position of the farm owner is satisfactory. 

The Hebrews have demanded better schools nearly everywhere they 
have settled. Where they are segregated with sufficient compact- 
ness, their leaders have originated social, educational, and recreative 
enterprises for the benefit of the community. The few who are 
really interested in farming realize the need of knowledge and train- 
ing along agricultural lines; the others want their children to have 
at least a good commercial education and some are striving to send 
their children to college. Near Hartford there are a number of 
exceptionally intelligent Hebrews who have taken up farms and are 
engaged in dairying and market gardening. The two desires they 
express most persistently are better educational facilities and more o 

ortunities for fellowship of kind. They are not content with the 

ancial returns from the farms they occupy, but they are still less 
content with their educational advantages. 

Whatever may be said of his agriculture, the Hebrew farmer is & 
thinking, protesting citizen. Assimilation or fusion with other races 
is retarded by religious tradition and rural segregation. Americani- 
zation in the sense of desire for representative government, demo- 
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cratic institutions, an educated electorate, equality of opportunity, 
and the free agency of the individual, is developed rapidly in the 
landowning Hebrew. The Hebrew on the land is peaceable and law- 
abiding, but he does not tamely submit to what he believes to be 
oppression and he has a highly developed sense of personal rights, civil 
and economic. The rural Hebrew has shown his capacity for self- 
government, and no colonies were visited whose members voted less 
as a unit than those where rural Hebrews made up a material part 
of the electorate. 


POLES IN AGRICULTURE. 


Statistical studies of Poles are peculiarly liable to error, since almost 
all official enumerations have been made on a basis of nationality as 
indicated by country of birth. German Poles are likely to be enu- 
merated as “Germans,” Austrian Poles as “Austrians,” Russian 
Poles as “ Russians," and so on.? 

The United States Census of 1900 reports 209,030 male bread- 
winners whose parents were born in Poland; of these 183,055 were 
foreign-born "d 25,975 were of the second generation. Nearly 
nine-tenths of the first generation and more than three-fourths of the 
second generation were engaged in other than agricultural pursuits. 
Foreign-born Poles report a larger percentage (29.1) of general labor- 
ers than any other race group except the Italians. The percentage of 
general laborers among the second generation is 15.7, which is larger 
than the percentage of general laborers of the second generation of 
any other race. 

In agricultural pursuits 19,256 males of the first generation, more 
than one-tenth of all foreign-born Polish breadwinners, were reported. 
Of the second generation 6,236, or 24 per cent, were in agriculture. 
The percentage of farm laborers of the second generation is rela- 
tively high, doubtless owing to the large number of Polish children 
between 10 and 21 years of age on farms of their parents who were 
enumerated as agricultural farm laborers. "The number of farmers, 
overseers, etc., of the second generation is 1,507 (5.8 per cent) as com- 
pared with 11,461 (6.3 per cent) of the first generation. * 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE POLE IN AGRICULTURE. 


The Poles as enumerated by the census are not numerically impor- 
tant in agriculture. The 25,492 males of Polish parentage in agri- 
culture represented but little more than 1 per cent of all the males 
of foreign parentage engaged in agricultural pursuits and but 12.2 per 
cent of all male breadwinners of Polish parentage in 1900. 





a Waclaw Kruszka estimates that, including both first and second generations, one- 
fifth of all Poles in answer to the question “Where were you born?” answered 
* Poland," and were enumerated by the census as Poles; two-fifths answered ‘‘ Prus- 
sia," 'Germany," ‘‘ Russia," ''Austria," or ''Galicia," and were recorded as Ger- 
mans, etc.; two-fifths or more belong to the second generation and were recorded as 
native-born, but with the eame degree of error in regard to birthplace of father. 
According to this authority the census returns of Poles must be multiplied by five to 
arrive at a reasonable approximation. Whether this method of procedure can be 
relied on with reference to Poles in the aggregate it is impossible to say. In two 
rural communities where the method was tested the results were approximately 
correct.—See Historya Polska w Ameryce, Part I, Vol. I, Chapter IV. 

b For more detailed information see Reports of the Immigration Commission on 
Occupations, vol. 28 (S. Doc. No. 282. 61st Cong., 2d sess.) and Agriculture, vols. 21 
and 22 (S. Doc. No. 633, pt. 24, 61st Cong., 2d sess.). 
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Some of the significant facts of the last decade with regard to Polish 
farmers have been the increasing influx of Poles into the farming sec- 
tions of the East, both as farmers and as farm laborers, the growth of 
new settlements of Poles on the western prairies, and the movement 
to farms, either as owners or tenants, of & large number of Poles of 
the second generation whose parents have been living in rural districts. 

That the Poles on farms are much more numerous than would 
appear from the census returns is very evident when a study of par- 
ticular rural settlements is attempted. ? 


SCOPE OF THE COMMISSION’S REPORT. 


The investigation planned by the Commission covered a study of the 
principal Polish rural settlements in a number of States where Poles 
are a factor in agriculture. Three phases of settlement were to be 
emphasized—the early, spontaneous settlements made by large 

oups of immigrant Poles on new, wild, cheap western land: the 
ater settlements, originated and fostered by owners of large tracts of 
land for the purpose of selling the land and developing it agricultur- 
ally; and the recent rural immigration, particularly in the East, to 
long-settled communities where the Poles are establishing themselves 
on old, partly improved or semiabandoned farms, and taking the 
place of American farmers. There is a fourth phase—the Pole in 
seasonal agricultural occupations—touched upon in the reports on 
the Poles 1n Orleans County, N. Y., and the cranberry pickers in 
Wisconsin. 

In the execution of this plan the principal Polish rural communities 
in Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Texas, and a few scattered settlements in the Southwest, were visited. 
The investigation did not include any of the large settlements in the 
North Central States west of the Mississippi. In Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, and Nebraska are some of the largest Polish rural parishes 
in the United States.^ 

Community reports based on family schedules, on statistics gathered 
in the field and on a first-hand investigation of conditions, are sub- 
mitted. They cover eight different settlements in the northern States, 
and represent 4,856 families of first and second generation Poles. The 
investigation of the Polish colonies in Texas was not made in any 
detail, and the report is very general, covering merely & few facts 
concerning the numbers, the founding and the present condition, of 
several of the more important settlements. 

The total Polish population reached in the North was compre- 
hended in 9* settlements or groups of settlements in the northern 
States, including 34 parishes and 4,856 families. The figures are, in 
the main, compiled from church records or from official tax lists or 
poll lists. Where town tax lists were used the town officials were 
relied on to determine the race when the name did not give evidence 
of the descent. Both first and second generation Poles are included. 


aTn 1901 the estimate made by Kruszka is 900 colonies of Poles, of which 700 are 
village or agricultural communities, averaging 10) families each. This would mean 
at least 70,000 persons in agricultural pursuits, reckoning one breadwinner to a farm. 
This estimate of farm families is probably too large.—Sce Historya Polska w Ameryce, 
Vol. VIII, p. 111, etc. 

b Kruszka, Historya Polska w Ameryce, Vol. I, p. 90, etc. 

c The Commission has data gathered from one settlement not written up in this report. 
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In Texas and the Southwest 13 parishes with about 1,363 families, 
numbering at least 7,225 persons, were visited. 

There are numerous other Polish farm settlements in the States 
visited, but the reports cover only the largest and the most impor- 
tant. 


TABLE 7.—List of Polish rural settlements visited in the investigation. 





























| Ap- Ap- 
proxi-| proxi- 
mate| mate Date of 
State. Name of group. num-| num- | estublish- 
ber of | ber of ment. 
"| fami- | per- 
lies. | sons 
Northern States: 
W isconsin...... Brown, Oconto, Shawano. ss ey and Pu- 665 |a 4, 400 | 1883 to 1893 
aski 
Portage, Waushara....... Portage County... 11 [b1,983 | 12,910 | 1858 to 1898 
Kewaunee................ Kewaunee........ 50| 0320 1878 
Trempealeau.............. Independence..... 610 |a 4,000 | 1864 to 1875 
Tilinols......... Jefferson, Perry, Wash- | Radom........... 716 |a 7,700 | 1875 to 1902 
ngton. 
Indiana........ Laporte, St. Joseph....... New Carlísle...... 327 | 1,930 1892 
New York..... OTCANS sisas ......... Orleans........... 205 AAA rica 
Ohio........... Cuyahoga................. Berea ii vccssaaes 118 | ¢3, 000 1873 
Massachusetts..| Hampshire ............... Sunderland....... 92 
q A E 34 | 4,850 | 36, 566 |...........-- 
Southern States: m 5 
Texas.......... Karnes, Wilson, Falls, | Texas............. 1,245 | 6,600 | 1855 to 1902 
Grimes, Brazos, Robert- 
son, Washington. 
Arkansas....... Püliskl. erue Marche............ 60 300 1884 
Missouri....... Washington and Gasco-| Clover Bottom 58 325 | 1866 to 1873 
nade. and Owensville. 
MA PR 1:303 1725229. Ioas bite rui 
Total. northern | sees eese dilata 34 4,856 36,560 lisis 
States. 
Total southern lona lea 1,363 | 7,225 ............. 
States. 
Grand total. uv osse eree wt a 47 | 0,219 | 43,791 |............- 


a Estimate (1901-1903) by Kruszka, Historya Polska w Ameryce, Vol. II. 
b Including Stevens Point. 
c Including entire parish. Kruszka, op. cit. 


HISTORICAL. 


Polish colonies have been known in rural United States since the 
settlement of Panna Marya, Texas, by 300 Silesian peasants in 1855. 
A few Polish immigrants had settled in rural districts previous to 
1850, chiefly for political reasons, but what may be called the colo- 
nization of Poles in America did not begin until the Panna Marya 
colony. The first settlers on Wisconsin soil came by way of Canada 
and Chicago to Portage County shortly after 1850 and in larger num- 
bers after 1859. The records of the Roman Catholic Church show 
that from 1854 to 1870, 16 Polish parishes, most of them rural 
colonies, were established in Wisconsin, Michigan, and Texas. 
Previous to 1860 the movement of Poles had been spontaneous, but 
more or less sporadic. From 1860 to 1870, though checked some- 
what by the civil war, immigration was still spontaneous, but began 
to assume the character of a steady, ever-inereasing influx. The 
census records 7,298 natives of Poland in the United States in 1860; 
this number (including Polish Hebrew) had increased to 14,436 in 
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1870. The immigration from 1850 to 1870 originated in hard eco- 
nomic conditions in Europe. Polish peasants and skilled laborers 
from the villages came as permanent settlers to rural America in the 
hope of improving their material welfare. From 1866 to 1870 the 
Austro-Prussian war and resulting conditions in Germany caused the 
exodus of a comparatively large number of Poles from all ranks of 
society, but for the most part the early arrivals were without means 
and came to make homes here. 

It was after 1870, however, that the real immigration of Poles 
began. During the decade from 1870 to 1880 the ‘‘natives of Poland" 
in the United States increased by more than 34,000, the total number 
of foreign-born Poles being 48,557 in 1880. While much of this 
immigration found its way to the cities, there was also an important 
movement westward to the free wild land, mostly in timbered regions 
where building materials, water, and fuel were easily obtaine and 
where it was possible to earn a good living by working in the lumber 
camps and sawmills. The movement to the farms of Wisconsin, Michi- 

an, Indiana, and Illinois assumed large proportions during the decade. 
The Austro-Prussian and Franco-Prussian wars and later the famous 
“May laws” occasioned the departure of great numbers of peasant 
Poles and others, who came in mice but rather close groups 
and entered both agriculture and industry. In 1880 there were 16 
Polish churches in Wisconsin, 17 in Texas, and 6 each in Michigan 
and Missouri. 

After 1885, when the stream of Slavic immigration had set in very 
strongly and Polish rural colonies began to dot the prairies of Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas as well as the Lake States, many of the 
newer farm colonies presented a different economic aspect. A 
smaller percentage of the immigrants were Polish peasants directly 
from Europe, seeking homes for themselves, and more of them were 
day laborers who had been engaged in mines, steel mills, quarries, or 
other industrial pursuits in cities of the United States and had been 
attracted to farms by advertisements in Polish newspapers published 
here or by the solicitation of Polish land agents in the employ of some 
real-estate firm or large landowner. They came in small groups; their 
location was directed ; they brought more money saal than did 
the first arrivals, since they had savings from their earnings in 
industrial pursuits. Most of them had been farmers or farmers' 
sons abroad; hence a very large percentage of them were promisin 
pioneers, and there were few desertions. In Wisconsin they purchas 
cut-over timber land in the northern part of the State, previously 
owned by speculators orlumbermen. In the Dakotas frequently they 
settled on prairie land of the poorer sort, for the same reason that 
they bought unproductive land in Illinois and Indiana—because it 
was cheap. 

The settlement of Poles on eastern abandoned farms is a more 
recent movement, which has not yet assumed large proportions, but 
one that in favored sections seems sure to increase. The significant 
fact is that this movement to eastern farms originated with Poles direct 
from their native land, who began as farm laborers, and that the 
immigration is kept up by direct immigration rather than by recruits 
from the ranks of New England’s industrial laborers. ee 
real-estate men is drawing some factory workers to the poorer hi 
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farms of New England, but only a few, and those very recently. The 
number of Poles who leave industrial establishments and engage in 
agriculture, either in the immediate vicinity of the industry or at a 
distance, is small. The scattered colony at Berea, Ohio, represents 
the comparatively small percentage of Poles who engage in farming 
to supplement their earnings in industry. 


THE CHARACTER OF POLISH AGRICULTURE. 


The first Poles became farmers because they wished to be land- 
owners rather than laborers. They migrated westward because land 
was free or very cheap. Of necessity they engaged in a self-sufficing, 
diversified, extensive form of agriculture. Those who came early 
have changed the form of agriculture in response to changing eco- 
nomic conditions, but somewhat more slowly than the Americans 
and, perhaps, the Germans. In certain sections dairying has taken 
the place of grain raising. In Portage County, Wis., the potato 
industry has developed to large proportions where the soil is pecul- 
larly adapted to the crop, but the Poles have in few instances 

roved more skillful or resourceful than the native growers. The 
ater Polish settlers and settlements have followed along the lines of 
agriculture previously introduced. In the western States wheat, 
flax, barley, peas, hay, dairy products, live stock, or some other 
special commercial crop is emphasized according to the market con- 

tions of the locality. It can not be said that the Poles excel in any 
one line because of racial adaptability. That there are very few 
vegetable or fruit growers of any race in the regions where the colonies 
visited are located is perhaps the best explanation of the fact that few 
Poles are truckers or orchardists. In Texas the distinctive feature 
of a Polish cotton farm is that it is self-sustaining to a large degree. 
In New England the Poles have engaged in highly specialized forms 
of agriculture—onion and tobacco growing, crops requiring special 
soils, intensive culture, and a high degree of technical skill and busi- 
ness ability. They are succeeding remarkably well, but they are 
learning by observing their neighbors, by working as farm hands on 
tobacco and onion farms, and by questioning their countrymen who 
have succeeded. 

The Pole has been called a lover of land; usually the Polish peasant 
hungers to possess landed property. He falls a little in his own 
estimation when he leaves peasant life in Europe for day labor in 
America. But the ability to acquire land for httle or nothing has 
been the prime factor in making the Pole an owner rather than a 
tenant, so far as one may generalize from the colonies investigated. 
In Texas, where tenancy or “cropping” predominates, there are 
many Polish tenants. In Illinois and Indiana many were tenants 
before they became owners. In the Connecticut Valley there are a 
number who rent land on shares or at a high cash rental because 
the land is too valuable for them to purchase. Illinois and Indiana 
an increasing number are renting high-priced land either for cash 
or on shares, because purchase of & farm and equipment requires 
more capital than the foreigner possesses. Not only is land more 
valuable, but the capital equipment required on more valuable land 
is much greater than that required on cheap land, where the culture is 
crude and extensive. 
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` In the seventies and early eighties, and even more recently, many 
of the Poles in north central Wisconsin purchased land and began 
to farm with less than $500, sometimes less than $300, capital. 
There are now few pee where a foreigner can make a satisfactory 
beginning in agriculture with less than $1,500, and $5,000 or some- 
what more is required where population is dense. In a few instances, 
in old settlements, boys of the second or even of the third generation 
are renting land from t.eir relatives or countrymen, because they have 
not been able to save enough by “working out” to purchase improved 


farms. 
THE POLES AS FARMERS. 


The Poles have made excellent pioneers. They have all of the 
qualifications, excepting, perhaps, resourcefulness and a high degree 
of initiative. They are independent and self-reliant, though clan- 
nish. No Polish colony visited needed artificial stimulus or chari- 
table aid to support it. Some individuals have increased their 
incomes by working as farm laborers or as lumbermen when there 
was little work on the farm, but in general the farm has been the 
sole support almost from the first. Practically every Pole who owns 
a farm is exclusively a farmer; the members of the Ohio colony are 
the most notable exception. 

They become more efficient husbandmen as time goes on. The 
sons are outdoing the older generation and are growing more skill- 
ful year by year. 'The contrast between the first and the third 

enerations is very noticeable in the careful tillage, well-constructed 
ene and barns, fine herds of cattle, and the general evidences of 
thrift and prosperity. Brick houses are common in some old set- 
tlements ibat & few years ago contained but rude log huts or 
unpainted frame dwellings. With hardly an exception the Polish 
communities have shown material progress; in some instances advance 
has been slow. 

The Poles studied are not students of agriculture; they work by 
rule of thumb. Nevertheless the evidences of thrift, prosperity, and 
rising standards of comfort displayed in some of the early colonies—for 
example, at Radom, Ill., or Independence, Wis.—are an agreeable sur- 
prise. Here the second stage of agricultural development is getting 
underway. The original owners, grown well-to-do through hard labor 
and the increase in the value of landed property, are turning their 
farms over to their sons, whose cooperation has been responsible for 
much of the prosperity of the parents; the sons rent the old farm and the 
parents move into the neighboring village, orlive in & separate house 
on afewacres near the farm. In these communities large red barns, 
numerous well-constructed outbuildings, and excellent frame or brick 
farmhouses line the country roads. Land that twenty years ago 
was heavy forest or unproductive swamp is now 80 to 90 per cent 
in tillage, producing profitably. 

In many instances the Poles have bought up large tracts of poor 
land, which American or German or Norwegian farmers had 
avoided as impossible for agricultural purposes. It has taken a long 
time to bring this land into cultivation and more years to make 
agriculture profitable, facts that must be borne in mind when esti- 
mating the progress of the Pole. Like the Italian, the Pole is a 
steady, untiring day laborer, and in clearing land, ditching, draining, 
and grubbing, he and his wife have succeeded as have few others. 
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THE FUTURE OF POLISH RURAL IMMIGRATION. 


The rural sections investigated showing the largest accretions of 
Poles at the present time are the New England Polish settlements 
and the newer colonies in Wisconsin, which are being stimulated by 
immigrant agents and real-estate men. The influx in the latter case 
seems to be from industrial centers rather than direct from abroad. 
When the way is open, real-estate agents who sell land on commission 
readily induce small companies of mill workers, who were once 
farmers and who have accumulated a little money, to visit the land 
open for purchase. The land is sold at a rather high price, but on 
very reasonable terms. The successful Polish farmers are pointed out 
to the land seekers and many inducements to settlement are offered. 

In a number of townships in northern Wisconsin small Polish col- 
onies of this type have been founded. Most of them are progressing 
slowly, and although some of the farmers are discouraged few are 
giving up their farms. It is of interest that numerous small settle- 
ments in Minnesota, the Dakotas, and northern Wisconsin, composed 
of young men from the older Polish settlements, are growing up. 
Land in the original locality is too high to purchase and the sons have 
gone West. 

In the East the influx is directly from abroad, and while the in- 
crease in number of Polish farmers is not great, the movement to New 
England farms seems steady and permanent. There is an increasing 
number of Polish farm laborers in the North Atlantic States, partl 
seasonal laborers and partly permanent farm hands. The Pole 
usually does not care for employment that keeps him busy but two 
or three months in the year, nor does he desire uncertain employ- 
ment. Consequently, most of the Poles soon leave seasonal employ- 
ment and become permanent farm laborers and later farmers for 
themselves. 

There has been no important stream of Polish immigration to the 
South or Southwest. The Texas settlements are not growing rapidly 
by accretions from without, but there are some new colonies forming. 


BOHEMIANS AND OTHER RACES IN AGRICULTURE. 
BOHEMIANS. 


The largest body of Bohemian farmers is found in the prairie 
States of the upper Mississippi Valley and in Nebraska and Texas, 
where large aiid flourishing Bohemian settlements have been long 
established. The Commission made no detailed study of any Bohe- 
mian community except the small group of more or less scattered 
families on the Connecticut Highland. Several old settlements in 
Texas were visited, and a general summary of the Bohemian com- 
munities in that State appears in the complete report of the Com- 
mission. 

The Twelfth Census figures on occupations showed 71,389 Bohe- 
mian males of the first generation and 32,707 of the second engaged 
in gainful occupationsin 1900. Of this number 32 per cent of the first 
generation and nearly 43 per cent of the second generation were 
engaged in agriculture. These percentages are large and bear 
witness to the distinctively ae calura character of the Bohemian 
population; taken together, more than 35 per cent of all breadwin- 
ners of Bohemian origin were agriculturists in 1900. The high per- 
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centage of farmers, 25.8 per cent of the first generation, is note- 
worthy; only the Norwegians, with 38.3 per cent, the Danes, with 
32.4 per cent, and the Swiss, with 27 per cent, showed higher pro- 
portions of farmers. 

In 1909 agents of the Commission visited 30 Bohemian settlements 
in 12 counties of Texas and estimated in the settlements visited 3,269 
Bohemian farm families.^ "There are several other Bohemian rural 
settlements in the State, but those visited contain the greater part of 
the Bohemian farmers in the Southwest. The first settlements in 
Texas were made in Fayette County early in the fifties, where there 
are now 9 townships with groups of Bohemians on farms. The 
establishment of colonies or settlements continued through the seven- 
ties and up to 1885. In the counties visited only three settlements 
of recent establishment were found—1898, 1906, and 1909, respectively; 
all three are small communities, the largest having a population of 
30 families, and all are in the most southerly counties, in the Browns- 
ville trucking district. 

None of the Texas colonies are large, the most populous being one of 
some 400 families in McLennan County. In all of the colonies there 
are farmers who came to Texas with their parents when small children; 
there are also young farmers of the second generation. - The settle- 
ments are now growing from within, and so thoroughly American are 
many of them that no one speaks of them as foreign or immigrant. 
Since 1890 the influx of immigrants from abroad to the older settle- 
ments has been small. "There has been, however, an increased Bohe- 
mian immigration to Texas since 1905. The breaking up of the large 
cattle un has put many acres of good land on the market in 
small tracts, and foreigners of several races have taken advantage of 
the opportunity to buy unimproved land. Just how many Bohemians 
have purchased land or become tenant farmers within the last decade 
there is no ready means of ascertaining. The Bohemians now set- 
tling, not only in Texas but in other States, are men with more 
money than the arrivals of three decades or more ago. They have 
more capital to start with and they are more immediately successful 
than those who came when the Southwest was almost entirely wild 
and untilled. 

The Texas Bohemians have engaged in several lines of agriculture, 
but nearly all have had something to do with cotton raising. In 
contrast to the native Texans, the Bonan ins, like the Germans and 
Poles, raise sufficient produce on their cotton farms to sustain their 
families and their work stock, and by this means lessen their store 
accounts. Asis usual in cotton districts tenancy is common in almost 
all settlements. Among the Bohemians three classes of farmers are 
tenants on cotton farms: (1) The recent arrivals in the locality who 
have not sullicient money to buy land; (2) the young men of the 
second generation who either live at home with their parents and rent 
small acreages of cotton land, or who are young farmers launching out 
for themselves; (3) & number of apparently permanent tenants, or 
perhaps ''eroppers "— marginal farmers who, because of lack of thrift, 
skill, or ambition, do not rise to the owning class. The tenants are 





8 For more detailed information see the Reports of the Immigration Commission on 
Occupations, vol. 28 (S. Doc. No. 282, 61st Cong., 2d sess.), and on Agriculture, vols. 
21 and 22 (S. Doc. No. 633, pt. 24, 61st. Cong. , 2d sess.) 

b Including a few families who live in small rural villages. 
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sometimes migratory, moving from one farm to another in the neighbor- 
hood or from one neighborhood to another in the hope of finding better 
land or securing more favorable terms; these comprise a small percent- 
age of the total farm operators. The two classes first described are 
tenants temporarily only, and intend to purchase farms as soon as 
sufficient money has been accumulated; if the crops are poor, cotton 
low, or land high in price, it may be several years before the farmer 
emerges from the tenant class. 

In the Bohemian communities in rural Texas there is noticeable the 
almost inevitable shift that takes place in the rural population when 
old improved land, valued at high rates, is situated within migrating 
- distance of equally fertile wild land on sale at a low price. The 
movement of Bohemians to lands in the northern, western, or south- 
ern parts of Texas is a significant illustration of this population shift. 
The old settlers are selling out at good prices and buying more land 
elsewhere. Frequently thé children move with them. Sometimes 
they move in groups, sometimes singly, but they are likely to settle 
in — in the “Panhandle” or in western Texas and start a new 
Bohemian town. These persons are usually well-to-do practical 
farmers. They make progress much more rapidly than they did 
when they came direct from Bohemia and settled on their first pur- 
chases. The Bohemian isthoroughly respected asa farmer, and stands 
very well commercially and as a citizen. That the second genera- 
tion is assimilating rapidly is indicated by the intermarriages, which 
&re now becoming father frequent occurrences, not only between the 
Germans and Bohemians, but also between the Bohemians and native 
Americans. The Bohemians are faithful supporters of schools and 
churches; very few are illiterate; almost none of the second genera- 
tion over 10 years of age are unable to read and write English. The 

oung women are teachers in the schools and the young men not on 
arms engage largely in clerical pursuits, for except on farms there 
are few Bohemian manual laborers. 

The aspect of a Bohemian agricultural community is prepossess- 
ing. Nearly all the land—and the Bohemians own some of the finest 
black, waxy soil in Texas—is in cultivation; grain, hay, and pasture 
fields are interspersed with cotton areas, many of the farms are 
fenced, and the farmhouses and outbuildings look neat, well built 
and comfortable. In some places, where the boll weevil has ravaged 
the cotton fields for years, there is discouragement, but the Bohemians 
are among the first to substitute a still more diversified agriculture 
for the one-crop cotton system, which they had already modified to 
some extent. More than this, they are beginning to combat the 
weevil successfully with careful, early cultivation, and quick-matur- 
ing plants. It is of interest that most of the Bohemians in Texas 
have continued to be farmers. Some small towns have grown'up in 
the midst of the settlements, but the number of industries or com- 
mercial enterprises in which Bohemians engage is few. The old 
settlers remain farmers and the young are moving away much less 
commonly than the native-born of most foreign rural communities. 
The aggregate of incumbrances on the Bohemian farms visited is 
not large. Probably a large majority of the farmers have been 
out of debt for years. They have usually invested their savings 
in additional land or improvements on the old farm. The state 
banks, numerous throughout the black belt of Texas, have many 
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Bohemian depositors. Many, too, are lending money to their neigh- 
bors, & practice common in prosperous western farm neighborhoods. 
Financially the Bohemians have a good rating. 


BOHEMIANS IN THE EAST. 


The account of the Bohemians and Slovaks on the Connecticut 
hills deals in some detail with the financial problems and the con- 
ditions of agriculture on the worn-out ridges east of the Connecticut 
River. Most of the Bohemians here typify the movement of for- 
eigners from industrial establishments, where they have been able to 
save a little capital, to the rural districts. If they have remained in 
the cities long enough to get in touch with the currents of American 
life and thought, to learn something of the English language, of busi- 
ness and of industry, but not long enough to become so attached to 
the life of the city that there will always be a harking back and a 
longing for the urban comforts left behind, then the period of indus- 
trial labor which fills in the hiatus between the arrival of the immi- 
grant in America and the comparative isolation on a farm is valuable; 
otherwise, the term in industry is likely to disqualify the foreigner 
for rurallife. In any event, the Bohemians in Connecticut are doin 
as well as can be expected on the infertile (worn-out) soil on whic 
they are settled. They are comparatively few in number, settled 
through the instrumentality of advertisements in Bohemian papers 
and the solicitation of real-estate agents. They have come singly or 
by twos and threes within a few years; naturally the settlement of a 
first farmer serves as a nucleus around which others gather. The 
settlement of & few foreigners gives the real-estate dealer & talking 
point, and he finds it easy to sell farms lying near the land owned by 
the purchasers’ countrymen. They can scarcely be called pioneers, 
for they are buying old homesteads on traveled roads not far from 
small villages, within easy communication with large cities, and but & 
few miles from a railroad. The city resident buying a country estate 
would select just such a location. But in respect to quality of land 
and ability to develop a self-sufficing agriculture, the pioneer on 
virgin soil is more favorably situated. The obstacles on the New 
England farms are several—the necessity of feeding the soil before 
it will produce, the small acreage adapted to cultivated crops, the 
necessity of raising a specialized commercial crop in order to supply 
ready e and the impossibility of raising and marketing such a 
crop with profit, owing both to inadequacy of marketing facilities 
and to lack of the requisite knowledge and skill necessary to produce 
8 specialized crop. 

hese Bohemians seemed to be unusually capable, but most of 
them were credulous and knew little of land values except real-estate 
prices in New York City. Many of them bought land from their own 
countrymen and were unsuspicious of fraud. Most paid a large per- 
centage of the purchase price in cash and moved at once, the “stock and 
tools" procured with the farm being the incentive to an immediate 
feu dh from the city to the farms. Few found it possible to make 
& living at once, and many still supplement their incomes by indus- 
trial earnings. The Bohemians sustain an excellent reputation both 
as neighbors and as farmers. They are intelligent and, in general, 
ambitious. | 
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All in all, few rural colonies were visited whose members appeared 
more intelligent or more prosperous than some of the Bohemian 
communitiesin Texas. In the Northwest —Wisconsin, for instance—' 
Bohemians are reputed to be on & par with the average farmers of 
any race of the same generation farming under similar conditions. 
The old settlements in Wisconsin have attained a high degree of 
prosperity. 


SLOVAKS. 


There are a few Slovak farmers in New England, a very small num- 
ber in Pennsylvania and Virginia, a colony of about 50 families in 
Arkansas, and perhaps a few small scattered groups in other States, 
but the aggregate is not large. Popular reports of the presence of 
large numbers of Slovak farmers are apparently greatly exaggerated. 
The Slovaks seem to be industrial laborers rather than farmers. In 
a general way they differ little from the Polish rural settlers. The 
account in the Commission's complete report of the 50 farm families 
at Slovaktown, near Stuttgart, Árk., deals rather summarily with 
the conditions of agriculture there, and is probably typical of Slovak 
farming communities elsewhere. | 

There seems to be little movement of Slovaks to agriculture, either 
directly from abroad or from industrial pursuits in the United States. 
The Slovaks began their settlements in Connecticut very recently and 
can not fairly be compared with other foreigners in that State. All of 
those interviewed in Connecticut had been engaged in some form of 
day labor immediately previous to settlement in the rural community. 
A whole group of the Slovaks of Slovaktown, Ark., was recruited by 
a colonization company from the coal mines of Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania. The colony is but fifteen years old, and*while the settle- 
ment is to all appearances successful, very few additions have been 
made in recent years. The comparative isolation of the colony may 
have had an adverse influence on its development. This is the only 
colony of Slovaks of any importance in the States visited by the 


Commission. 
MAGYARS. 


Only two groups of Magyar farmers were found—one settlement of 
five or six families in New York, where they have just begun to 
establish themselves, and a few families in Louisiana. Here and 
there a Magyar farmer is found in a Polish settlement, and not infre- 

uently a Lithuanian, Slovak, or Russian moves into a farming sec- 
tion with a group of Polish farmers. The few members of these 
races soon become lost in the general mass of Poles, by which name 
they are likely to be known. The Magyars are not engaging in 
agriculture to any extent east of the Mississippi River. 


JAPANESE. 


The discussion of the Japanese in Texas comprehends practically 
the entire number of that race engaged in agriculture in the State. 
The Commission's report on Japanese and other immigrant races in 
the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain States? deals in detail with 


a Japanese and other Immigrant Races in the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
States. Reports of the Immigration Commission, vols. 23-25. (S. Doc. No. 633, 
pt. 25, 61st Cong., 2d sess.) 
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the character of their agriculture west of the Rocky Mountains, where 

by far the greater number of Japanese in agriculture are reported. 
East of the Rocky Mountains Japanese farmers are chiefly confined 
to Texas and Florida, where perhaps 20 adult males have taken up 
pineapple and truck raising with rather doubtful results; there are 
some laborers in sugar-beet fields in Wisconsin, and perhaps a few in 
Michigan. The significant facts of Japanese agriculture east of the 
Rockies are discussed in the chapter dealing with Texas. 

The Japanese in Florida are raising pineapples and vegetables, 
while those in Texas are engaged in capitalistic or specialized agri- 
culture—rice, fruit growing, trucking, nurseries. Most of the Jap- 
anese in Texas have invested comparatively large amounts of capital 
in their enterprises, from which they have not yet realized corre- 
spondingly large net returns. The gross incomes reported may 
lead to a false impression of their economic progress unless the 
comparatively heavy capital investment and the expenses for labor 
be taken into account. On the other side, the recency of their set- 
tlement in Texas must be considered, and the fact that the land, the 
cultivation of the crop, and the methods of marketing are in most 
instances new to them, and that they are largely single men, or married 
men whose wives are still in Japan. Some of the Japanese farm 
proprietors are agricultural students and experts in particular lines 
of agriculture or related subjects. A number have been business 
men in Japan. They very soon learn the English language and 
American methods; many have a knowledge of English before 
emigrating. 

PORTUGUESE. 


The Portuguese farmers are discussed in the Commission's report 
on Japanese and other immigrant races in the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain States and in the Commission's complete report on 
recent immigrants in agriculture, where a sketch of the history and 
distribution of Portuguese in the United States is given in connection 
with the report on the Portsmouth (R. 1.) potato planters. The 
Haden numbers of Portuguese farmers in ilie East are found in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island in a very limited area, the Portu- 
guese headquarters being New Bedford, Mass. The white Portuguese 
immigration, which comes largely from the Azores, is not large, but 
compared with the population of the islands is relatively important. 
The total number of Portuguese admitted during the year ending 
June 30, 1910, was 7,657,* this number including both the white Portu- 
guese from the mainland and the Azores and the dark-skinned immi- 
grants from the Cape Verde Islands. The islands whence they come 
are agricultural and: densely populated. 

The dark-skinned Portuguese are either seasonal agricultural 
laborers or dock hands. The white Portuguese become farm laborers, 
general laborers, mill hands, and farmers. As farmers and farm 
laborers the white Portuguese fill an important place in the agricul- 
ture of southeastern New England. They make steady, reliable, 
efficient farm hands and farmers. Just how many are engaged in 
farming for themselves it was impossible to ascertain accurately, 
but all along the “Cape,” from Providence, R. I., to Provincetown, 
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Mass., they are operating small farms which they have purchased 
or rented. 

The potato growers in Rhode Island are in part tenants and in 
part owners of the land they operate. "They are industrious and 
energetic, but they are able to succeed better than their native New 
England neighbors, chiefly because they have a lower standard of 
living. T supply practically all the agricultural labor in this 
vicinity, and by bane or leasing the farms from native owners 
they have been supplanting the original American farmers. 


SEASONAL AGRICULTURAL LABORERS. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


In a certain sense the large majority of farm hands are seasonal 
laborers, since the average yearly period of farm labor is usually not 
more than eight months, etending from March or April to Novem- 
ber. The employment of farm laborers by the year is becoming more 
customary where dairy farms or live-stock farms are common, but 
in grain farming, vegetable growing, or fruit raising the seasonal’ 
laborers far outnumber those employed by the year. In addition to 
the men employed for the entire — season, however, there is another 
large body of laborers who are employed for specific tasks, sometimes 
by the piece, sometimes by the day, their season of employment 
ranging from four to six or eight weeks in the main. 

This class of laborers in some sections of the United States is usu- 
ally composed of foreign-born persons, who work in gangs and who 
are recruited outside of the neighborhood in which they find employ- 
ment. For these reasons their employment raises a number of ques- 
tions, interesting from the point of view both of agriculture and of 
immigration. There are thousands of such laborers employed yearly 
in all parts of the United States where specialized crops, for whose 
culture a relatively large amount of hand labor is essential, are pro- 
duced. The present report deals only with seasonal laborers in a few 
selected agricultural industries east of the Mississippi River. 

The complete report of the Commission includes accounts of the 
South Italian berry pickers in New Jersey, the South Italians and the 
Poles on the farms of canning companies in the western part of New 
York State, the black Portuguese cranberry pickers of Massachu- 
setts, the Poles and Indians on the Wisconsin bogs, and the sugar- 
beet laborers in Wisconsin and in northern Ohio. These groups were 
selected as typical of much greater numbers all along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, in the trucking and berry districts, of great num- 
bers in the canneries in Maryland, New Jersey, and elsewhere, of 
sugar-beet employees wherever beets are grown extensively, and of 
fruit pickers of all sorts. Many day laborers also are at work in 
the market gardens near New York, Boston, and other large cities. 

The methods employed by the Commission of gathering this infor- 
mation differed a little from those adopted in settled rural communi- 
ties of foreigners. No family schedules for the seasonal laborers were 
secured. The information was obtained by visiting the different farms 
on which gangs or groups of foreigners were employed, interviewing the 
— the foreman of the gang (where a foreman was employed), 
and some of the laborers, inspecting the housing conditions, the 
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conditions of labor, food, and sanitation, and collecting such out- 
side information or opinions of observers or neighboring farmers as 
could be gathered. Account was taken of the location and city home 
surroundings of the laborers, of the conditions of living, of their 
annual itinerary, of their seasons of labor, and their earnings. The 
personal results—economic, social, educational, moral, and physical— 
were considered and some — made to weigh them fairly. The 
more obvious effects on agriculture, on the community, and on 
society as a whole of these shifting bodies of laborers were looked into. 
A few of the more salient findings are here summarized. 


RACE COMPOSITION. 


The races more usually engaging in seasonal farm labor are the 
South Italians, the Poles ilio black Portuguese on Cape Cod, an 
— number of Greeks and Syrians, and, in sugar-beet 
culture, Belgians, Bohemians, Finns, Poles, Hungarians, Japanese, 
and Indians, among whom the first named are the most prominent. 
In almost all cases the employees belong to a class of cheap labor- 
ers, who engage in unskilled day labor when not working on 
farms. In berry picking, and to some extent in beet cultivation, the 
present supply of fores has been but recently installed, having sup- 
ino other foreigners or native Americans. The Poles, Finns, and 

talians have given away to the “Bravas” on the Massachusetts cran- 
berry bogs, native Ámericans and Germans have left the berry fields 
of New Jersey to the South Italians, and the Japanese and Belgians 
appear about to monopolize the sugar-beet labor in some large 
districts. 

Near Geneva, N. Y., South Italians are beginning to feel the compe- 
tition of Greeks, who have been entering upon farm labor since 1905. 
In the vicinity of Oneida, N. Y., the Syrians and South Italians are 
both engaged in seasonal farm labor. While the Syrians at present 
number less than one-fourth of the whole, they are making a place 
for themselves, &nd with their comparatively low standards of living 
are proving no mean competitors for the South Italians. Picking 
berries and hoeing and weeding beets and vegetables are very simple 
operations, requiring little special skill, strength, or intelligence; con- 
sequently the laborers are heterogeneous, belonging to the occupa- 
tional group of day laborers or to the otherwise unoccupied class. 
They have very low standards of living and receive comparatively 
small and uncertain earnings. 

A fact of importance is that much of the labor required is within 
the comprehension and strength of the women and children under 
14 years of age. This is particularly true of berry picking. In 
vegetable cultivation, however, children can weed ind ather the 
product with as much facility as men or adult women. Since chil- 
dren and women can work efliciently, the laborers, particularly the 
South Italians, make the family the working umt. This means that 
the whole family engages in farm labor or berry picking and the 
earnings of all go into the family fund. Frequently only those mem- 
bers engage in agriculture who have no other Al occupation. 
Husbands and children over 16 years old who can secure permanent 
iu ima in other industries do not go to the berry fields. 

other fact of economic significance is that work on farms 1S 
prosecuted most vigorously at a season of year when the children 
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enjoy & vacation from school duties and some of the factories are 
closed. Not that school duties would deter the children from engag- 
ing in agricultural labor, but were there no berry picking vacation 
would be a time of idleness in many households; consequently men, 
women, and children engage in nearly all seasonal occupations. One 
exception is sugar-beet culture, where fewer women and children and 
more single men are found than in the other occupations studied. 
This is partly because of the nature of the work, which is heavy, 
monotonous labor considered as & seasonal employment. Certain 
tasks are easy, but some of the hoeing, pulling, and topping can 
not be performed by weak or immature persons, and the long hours 
can not be endured by the women and younger children. Moreover, 
sugar beets are grown in sections where a sufficient supply of float- 
ing or semiunemployed laborers with families can not be recruited 
from points near at hand. 


SOURCES WIIENCE RECRUITED. 


The seven groups, studied a little more in detail, reveal some points 
of likeness and numerous contrasts. The Hammonton, N. d., berry 
pickers are typical of thousands of South Italians, Poles, ““hoboes,” 
and negroes from Baltimore, Philadelphia, New Orleans, and some 
other cities, who move with their families to the country early in 
the season for the purpose of picking berries. They begin by picking 
strawberries in Delaware or southern New Jersey sometime in May 
and follow the berry crops northward to Hammonton and vicinity 
where they gather blackberries and raspberries. Practicallv all studied 
in this group were South Italians from Philadelphia, largely family 
units, who are in the habit of spending their summers in the berry 
fields and cranberry bogs and their winters in Philadelphia. The 
main season of employment extends from May 15 or 20 to the end of 
July, with sometimes a month's work in the cranberry bogs in Sep- 
tember and October. The interval between the blackberry harvest 
and cranberry picking they occupy in gathering huckleberries on the 
. New Jersey wild lands. Practically all return to Philadelphia by 
October 15. 

The cranberry pickers of Massachusetts, on the larger bogs, at least 
are chiefly “Bravas,” or black Portuguese. They are largel recruited 
from the ranks of dock laborers near New Bedford and neighboring sea- 
coast cities, and unless they are regular bog laborers they spend about 
six weeks of the year on the bogs. Five-sixths of them are men or 
boys, many of them single or without families in the United States. 
They have succeeded in forcing out the Poles, Italians, and, to a large 
degree, the Finns. 

he cranberry pickers of central Wisconsin are Indians or Poles. 
The Indians are often employed at occasional occupations in the 
rural districts and are well adapted to berry picking. They are 
transported by the growers from neighboring reservations and bring 
their families with them to the bogs. Usually several families, ac- 
companied by an Indian manager, boss, or foreman, come in one 
company and find employment with the same cranberry grower. 
The Poles employed in this work are small farmers who welcome the 
opportunity to add something to the meager incomes from their 
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farms. "They, too, come with wives and children from places as far 
distant as 100 miles, and after cranberry harvest they return to their 
farms for the remainder of the year. 

The sugar-beet laborers are chiefly Belgians, but in Wisconsin 
several races are represented. Nearly all are recruited from neighbor- 
ing cities, where they make their headquarters. In Wisconsin the 
Bohemians and Germans frequently bring their families with them; 
the Belgians and Japanese are single men or men without families 
in the United States. The beet fields furnish employment from May 
1 to July 15, and from about September 25 to November 1. The six 
weeks' interval takes many back to the cities, but some find employ- 
ment on farmsin the locality. Inthe winter they enter various occu- 
pations—the Belgians become lumbermen in Michigan or employees 
in the plow works or machine shops in Wisconsin, Indiana, or 
Illinois; the Japanese cut ice, work for farmers, or find employment 
as section hands on the railroads. The Bohemians and Germans are 
beginning to purchase tracts of wild land in some neighborhoods, 
while others return to the St. Louis breweries whence they are 
recruited. Some of the beet hands are efficient laborers and earn fair 
wages in industry. Others are typical unskilled day laborers and 
earn very little in any occupation. 

The farm laborers in western New York are of two types: First, 
South Italians and Syrians, recruited from New York City, Buffalo, and 
other cities and brought to the locahty in family groups by pro- 
ducers. Many of these remain the entire season, from June to Octo- 
ber, at work either in the canning factories or on the farms of the 
canning companies; second, South Italians and Poles, who may be 
called settled agricultural laborers. These live near their places of 
employment in small cities or towns, own some property in the vil- 
lages, and work almost the entire spring and summer on farms in the 
neighborhood. They are farm laborers and have practically no other 
employment. The Poles are especially worthy of study in this regard, 
ind might well find a place in the division of this report devoted 
to scttled rural groups, except that they are engaged not in inde- 
pendent agriculture but in seusonal farm labor. | 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Wherever Italian laborers are recruited from cities at some dis- 
tance from the place of employment, the padrone system is in opera- 
tion. The padrone acts as a go-between for both laborer and em- 
ployer. He receives an order from the employer for a gang of men, 
solicits them in their city quarters, brings them out to the farm, 
and acts as spokesman, general manager, and boss of the gang while 
at work. Ile is held responsible for the good behavior of his group, 
and the members of the group look to him to uphold their interests 1n 
any contingency that may arise. The Dunne usually receives a cer- 
tain sum per capita for securing the laborers, which varies somewhat 
according to conditions, and occasionally he collects a fee from both 
laborer and employer. For his work as foreman he receives a stipu- 
lated daily wage. In general the abuses found strictly attributable 
to the padrone or the padrone system were few. Most of the laborers 
know where employment can be obtained, and many are able to do 
without the services of & padrone. Some farmers (most of them 
Italians) do not engage help through such agents, and much less 
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money than formerly passes through the hands of professional 
padrones. 

The padrone, as a general rule, seems to be of very little assistance 
to the members of his gang. The wages, hours, and conditions of 
labor are well established and a gang leader can do little to 
change them. The most complete account of the present padrone 
system is found in the description of the Hammonton berry 
oo in the Commission’s complete report. Labor agents or gang 
oremen are also employed in securing Indian and Polish cranberry 
pickers in Wisconsin. ‘There no complaint was made by the pickers 
concerning injustice or harsh treatment. Agents of the beet-sugar 
companies recruit their laborers for the beet fields, and the cranberry 
growers of Massachusetts seem to be able to get enough pickers with- 
out solicitation. When additional cranberry pickers are wanted, the 
bog owners apply to labor agencies in Boston, Providence, or New 
Bedford. 

The laborers in the sugar-beet fields are frequently handled in 
small gangs of 4 to 10 men, one of whom is by courtesy called “ fore- 
man." He has no authority, but acts as spokesman and takes the 
orders for his gang from the farmer or the sugar company. In 
cranberry picking, the gangs are larger, running up to about 40 
pickers under one foreman. The foremen are experienced men, 
employed by the growers, and are infrequently of the same race as 
the laborers. Foremen or “bosses” are essential in the cranberry 
industry when foreign, unskilled pickers are employed. 

Wages and hours vary greatly, and earnings vary both with the 
wages and with the length and character of the season. Piece wages 
are the rule in berry picking and in the cultivation of sugar beets; 
sugar-beet men are paid by the acre, either for the season or for one 
or more operations. The sugar company guarantees the wages, which 
are fixed by contract between grower and laborer. In Wisconsin the 
wage is $20 an acre, and 10 acres are about as many as one laborer 
can take care of, even by working long hours. The hours are as 
long as the laborers wish to make them, and some ambitious beet 
hands work literally night and day. The earnings are about the same 
as in general agriculture, for though the daily wages may be greater 
the season of actual labor is short. 

In western New York, on both the general farms and those owned 
by canning companies, wages for adult males range from $1.25 to 
$1.75 per day of ten hours; for women and children, who are em- 
ployed both on the farms and in the canning factory, the wages on 
the farms are less, but their earnings at piece wages in the factory 
practically equal those of the men. As a whole, wages are better 
in western New York in the industries cited below than in other indus- 
trial day labor; when the cost of living is considered, the foreign 
laborers who have their homes in the locality earn more than their 
countrymen occupied in cities. The South Italian families of four 
or five members who work from April to November on farms average 
from $350 to $450 for the season. The Poles earn about $18 to $20 

er month and board the year round when they work as general 
arm laborers. Piece wages for men and women bring in $1.25 to 
$1.75 & day during the summer. When weeding, gathering peas, 
beans, or other vegetables, picking cherries, plums, or apples, the 
women often earn as much as the men.  Berries of all kinds are 
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picked by the women, and wages depend upon quickness and skill 
quite as much as upon strength. 

The length of day in blackberry gathering depends on the sched- 
ules of — trains, since all berries are shipped the day they are 


icked; picking ceases for the day just before the last afternoon 
— or express train is due. Blackberries may be gathered early 
in t 


e morning, and some padrones get their laborers into the field by 
daylight. The grass and Duchess are frequently damp enough to wet 
the clothing of the pickers, but no bad results were reported either 
by laborers or growers. Cranberries can not be gathered when there 
is dew or dampness on the vines, hence the cranberry pickers’ day 
extends from lato in the morning, 8 or 9 o'clock usually, until the 
dew begins to gather. The laborers for the New York canning com- 
panies work nine or ten hours when employed by the day, and the 
regular cranberry bog hands and general farm laborers have a nine 
and a ten hour day, respectively. 


HOUSING CONDITIONS. 


Three systems of housing, varying widely in detail, convenience, 
and comfort, prevail: 

(1) The permanent dwelling houses owned or rented the year 
round by tho laborers themselves. This condition exists where, as 
in Geneva and in Orleans County, N. Y., many of the Poles and Ital- 
ians live in small towns or cities near their place of employment and 
return to their homes every evening. "There the conditions do not. 
differ much from those surrounding the settled farmers of the race. 
A few of the black Portuguese live in miserable huts not far from 
the cranberry bogs on Cape Cod. 

(2) The permanent quarters built by farmers or canning com- 
panies to shelter — of laborers during the season, or, in some in- 
stances, individual cottages or huts for the same purpose. The best 
of these company houses or “‘ barracks” inspected were those erected by 
canning companies in western New York. They were well built, fairly 
well ventilated, sanitary in arrangement, and carefully inspected and 
cleansed at frequent intervals. The number of persons assigned to a 
house varied, and frequently large numbers were ''bunked" in one 
building. The sexes were separated, however, and in but few instances 
was there any marked congestion. The water supply was satisfac- 
tory and the toilets (dry closets), at some distance from the build- 
ings, were kept clean by the employers. 

In Wisconsin the owners of the large cranberry bogs provided quar- 
ters for Polish pickers, and on some of the more extensive Massachu- 
setts bogs the company houses were similar. The provision made for 
housing the berry pickers of New Jersey is less satisfactory. The 
houses which the Italian growers and many natives furnish for hous- 
ing laborers were not originally designed for the purpose and are 
very inadequate. Barns, granaries, old outbuildings, Se lofts, and 
one old schoolhouse were some of the makeshifts utilized for the 
pu ose. The houses especially constructed for pickers were but 

ittle better. Ventilation was not adequate. There was much con- 
dues at times; whole families were crowded into bunks about 6 
eet square or 6 by 8 feet, and in a number of instances no provision 
was made for separation of sexes except by a shawl or curtain thrown 
over & cord. ost growers made little or no effort to maintain 
sanitary quarters, ads many of the houses and surroundings were 
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deplorably filthy. The chief defense made by the employer of the 
houses he provides is that the pickers will not preserve sanita 
quarters even if provided; that the season is short, and better build- 
ings are expensive when occupied but six weeks in & year; that 
good quarters are neither desired nor appreciated by the pickers, 
who are South Italians. 

The houses occupied by the Bravas, where single families or where 
two families live in oné two-story dwelling, are somewhat more satis- 
factory so far as ventilation Bn dl cane uon are concerned, especially 
when some effort is made by the owners to insist on cleanliness and 
sanitary measures. In numerous instances where the Bravas are left 
to live as they. please there is much filth, impurity, and'foul odor 
about the miserable houses. The conviction forced itself, however 
after investigation of several localities, that sanitary and moral 
conditions depended less on the race than on the interest, care, and 
effort of the owner or manager to maintain wholesome conditions. 

(3) The portable houses provided by the beet-sugar companies for 
the use of their laborers. These are ‘‘shacks”’ on wheels, designed to 
serve as cooking, sleeping, and living quarters for a gang of 4 to 10 
men. Since the shanties do not remein long in one place, little refuse 
or débris can gather around them; there is plenty of ventilation and, 
except for the crowded condition of the sleeping quarters, they are 
rather good houses to live in. When sufficiently well built to kee 
out rain and give protection from the early frosts in the fall, little 
complaint is made by the inmates. In fair weather the laborers 
spend little time in them. 


STANDARD OF LIVING. 


In the communities where the Commission's investigations were 
conducted the standard of living of seasonal migratory laborers 
was lower than that of permanent, settled agricultural laborers of 
the same race. There are exceptions, but the breaking up of 
the home, moving here or there at short intervals, being neces- 
sarily deprived of the accessories of a fixed abode, and living in an un- 
conventional atmosphere, seem to make the laborers, especially those 
.with families, content tolive very primitively. The South Italian 
uc pickers live much more cheaply than their Sicilian employers. 

The food of the Bravas, Italians, Greeks, Syrians, and Japanese 
is largely vegetable, obtained very cheaply in the country in sum- 
mer; the Belgians and Slavs eat more meat. "The Sicilians and Cala- 
brians, with their Italian bread, macaroni, and peppers, sometimes 
'et along on as little as 25 cents per week in New Jersey; on the New 
York cannery farms they expend from 50 cents to $1 a week. The 
Bravas live almost as cheaply, perhaps quite as cheaply, the first 
year of their residence in the United States; later their food im- 
proves both in quantity, quality, and variety. 

The Belgians while on the beet farms live on canned products, 
vegetables, meat, and eggs. Generally one of the men in the gang 
acts as cook one week, ini another the next. The evening meal is the 
only one of much importance, but the quantity of food is always 
sufficient. 

Poles live much as they do in settled rural districts. Their food 
is simple, coarse, and abundant, with more meat, cabbage, and 
potatoes than most other races use. Cost of living in one New 
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York settlement has been closely estimated at $12 per month for a 
family of four or five when the family raise their own meat and 
vegetables, and about $20 per month when all food has to be 
purchased. 

Earnings are low per individual, owing to the lost time, although 
daily wages frequently run as high as $3. The earnings per family 
are fairly good, since usually there is little or no rent to pay, fuel 
costs nothing, vegetables are cheap, and there is little opportunity to 
spend their earnings. The Poles, Bravas, Belgians, and most sugar- 
beet laborers save some money. Many of the Italians do not seem 
to make much progress in material welfare, although & small per- 
centage are thrifty and lay up something. The thrifty are likely to 
give up berry picking after a few years. The permanent pickers are 
the least frugal and ambitious. 

The Bravas are the best savers among those investigated. From 
the beginning they hoard their earnings, usually in savings banks, 
to take back with them to their island homes. The propensity to 
save is one of the most striking characteristics of the Brava. 


AMERICANIZATION. 


Except the Bravas, all of the groups of seasonal laborers inter- 
viewed expressed their intention to remain permanently in the 
United States. Many are migratory, but their homes are in America. 
The Brava has been in the habit of returning to his home in the 
Cape Verde Islands after a few years of residence here, taking his 
earnings with him. He does not become a citizen, cares nothing for 
American institutions, and takes little thought for anything except 
to save money for carrying away. The Bravas constitute the ou 
adequate available source of supply of cranberry bog laborers, but 
mey rise to nothing higher, as a rule. They are efficient, faithful 
under close supervision, but very illiterate, and neither resourceful 
nor intelligent. 

As a rule, there are fewer citizens among seasonal laborers than 
among settled farmers of the same races. In the case of the Bohe- 
mians, Germans, and to some extent the few Japanese interviewed 
who are engaged in sugar-beet labor, the seasonal work is a stepping- 
stone to the acquisition of property, and they content themselves 
with this occupation for a few years only. With many of the South 
Italians seasonal labor is apparently a permanent status. 

The moral effect of the miscellaneous housing and the unconven- 
tional life can not, to put it mildly, be very satisfactory. School au- 
thorities assert that the itinerary breaks in on the school routine with 
voy, detrimental results educationally. Certain medical and hygienic 
authorities declare with conviction that the exposure to rain, cold, 
and malarial atmospheres is provocative of fevers and tuberculosis 
and that neither the water supply nor the unhygienic surroundings 
are conducive to physical wellbeing. These matters have been 
made the objects of investigation by state and city organizations in 
New Jersey. On the whole, the situation seems in almost every 
respect to be more satisfactory than that surrounding contract gangs 
of the same laborers on railroad and other construction work, but 
the limited duration of the employment, except in a few occupations, 
has prevented a great influx of foreigners into the agricultural indus- 
tries. There is no organization among the seasonal laborers and no 
unanimous demand for better conditions. Occasionally a gang strikes 
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for certain improvements, and nearly every betterment has come as 
& result of such local strikes. When there is & scarcity of laborers 
the demands are ordinarily granted and thereafter serve as prece- 
dents for the community. 


GENERAL SOCIOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE IMMIGRANTS IN RURAL COM- 
MUNITIES FROM WHOM INFORMATION WAS SECURED. 


In the following tables data for the total number of immigrants 
engaged in agriculture for whom detailed information was secured 
are presented. The data from which these tables were compiled were 
collected from a number of scattered groups of immigrants in widely 
separated localities and engaged in various forms of agriculture. No 
locality is represented by more than fifty households, and the tables 
are therefore significant only of the racial tendencies of the immi- 

ants who have entered agriculture and can not well be used as a 

asis for fixed conclusions. 

The table first submitted shows the number of persons for whom 
detailed information was secured, by sex and general nativity and 
race of individual: 


TABLE 8.—Persons for whom detailed information was secured, by sex and general nativity 
and race of individual. 


Number. | Per cent distribution. 
General nativity and race of individual. |—— -——— — — — 4—— — — — — 
Male. Female. | Total. Male. Female. | Total. 





——— | | > | — — —— — — 








Native-born of native father, White. ...... 88 76 164 3.2 3.3 3.3 
NE born of foreign father, by race of 
ather: 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 55 49 104 2.0 2.1 2.1 
Croatian. cervos Rises acces 2 1 3 wl (a) .1 
AA ue da Elbe E RET 16 17 33 .6 T ad 
GéFIIDBD...idalwe axe week 9recaccavgdues 48 53 101 1.8 2.3 2.0 
Aebre—eee ——— 129 137 266 4. 8 5.9 5.3 
Italian, North......................... 172 167 339 6.4 7.2 6.8 
Italian, SOU o. utc cce cer mre hou 37 302 676 13.8 13.1 13.5 
JAPANESE arrasa ........... 1 4 5 (a) .2 .1 
Lithuanian... rca ene 30 21 51 1.1 .9 1.0 
EYA a: S sce ewes 20 10 30 Fi .4 .6 
Norwegian............................ A 3 .1 .0 1 
Polish caen ia 459 406 865 16.9 17.6 17.2 
Portuguese..............-.. ec cee ee eee 31 33 64 1.1 1.4 1.3 
A eet il cai cata E Ea 27 40 67 1.0 1.7 1.3 
Swedish seisen rrenetan e gas 6 1 7 .2 (a) ol 
Belgian (race not specified)........... 24 20 44 .9 .9 .9 
Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 54 36 90 2.0 1.6 1.8 
Canadian (other than French) ........:.......... 1 . 1 .0 (o (a) 
Croatiae 09 2322 1 ] 2 (a) d a) 
¡AT A A A A 1 1 .0 a (a) 
ElemisD:..i. oua o ia AER cce 13 9 21 .4 .4 .4 
PRONG Vesa es e ate E I xv LIS A 1 1 .0 (a) (a) 
o AA eR cares eden 34 29 63 1.3 1.3 1.3 
OU A A | 199 201 400 7.3 8.7 8.0 
TS tn 1 1 .0 (a) (a) 
Italian, North......................... 192 157 349 7.1 6.8 7.0 
Italian, Soutbh...........o.oooooomooo... 289 236 525 10.7 10.2 10.5 
TAPA dada 100 14 114 3.7 .6 2.3 
Lithuaniati.. ioc. eedem iR OSEE EE 37 31 68 1.4 1.3 1.4 
Magyar. 0d 10 10 20 .4 .4 .4 
NorwegiBn..........-..- . 22 prey 1 ] 2 (a) (a) (a) . 
TAIE o CO E E 227 175 402 8.4 7.6 8.0 
POPU PUCSO cidcid da 25 23 48 .9 1.0 1.0 
BIOVBE A pe enne tre ERES 33 35 68 1.2 1.5 1.4 
Bwedlsli. cco rs see ei ianea 4 4 8 .1 .2 -2 
Belgian (race not specified)........... 5 6 11 .2 .3 .2 
Grand total.................2.2.000 | 2,708 | 2,308 | 5017|  100.0| 100.0 100.0 
Total native-born of foreign father......... 1, 397 1, 261 2,058 51.6 54.6 53.0 
Total native-born......................... 1.485 1,337 2, 822 54.8 57.9 56.2 
Total foreign-born......................... 1, 223 972 2,195 45.2 42.1 43.8 
c Less than 0.05 per cent, 
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In the preceding table it is seen that data were obtained for 5,017 
persons, 2,708 of whom were males and 2,309 females. Of the total 
number 3.3 per cent were native-born of native father white, 53 per 
cent were native-born of foreign father, and 43.8 per cent were foreign- 
born. The higher percentages of the persons tabulated were of the 
Italian, Polish, and Hebrew races, which aggregate 42.8 per cent of 
the native-born of foreign father and 33.5 per cent of the foreign- 
born, or 76.3 per cent of the total. Poles show io percentage 
of native-born of foreign father, followed by South Italians, North 
Italians, and Hebrews, in the order mentioned. Among the foreign- 
born the s&me races lead, though in different order. Including 
native-born of foreign father, Bohemians and Moravians constitute 
8.9 per cent, Slovaks 2.7 per cent, Japanese 2.4 per cent, and Portu- 

ese2.3 percent ofthetotal. Foreign-born Japanese, Poles, and South 

talians show larger numbers of males than of females, while Hebrews 
and Slovaks show slightly larger numbers of females than of males. 

The table next submitted shows the number of persons within 
each age group, by sex, and by general nativity and race of head of 
household instead of individual. 


TABLE 9.—Per cent of persons within each age group, by sex and by general nativity and 
race of head of oaol 


[This table includes only races with 80 or more persons reporting. The totals, however, are for all races.) 




















MALE. 
P each specified A 
Number er cent within age group 
General nativity A S of head of reporting 
ousehold. complete 
data. | Under | ¢ to 13, | 14 8nd |16 to 19.120 to 29.130 to 44.| 45 or 
6. 15. over. 

Native-born of oretan father, by | 
race of father, Polish............. | 58 22.4 32.8 1.7 8.6 12.1 20. 7 1.7 

Foreign-born: | 
Bohemian and Moravian....... | 101 13.9 24.8 4.0 9.9 12.9 15.8 18.8 
German........................ 65 12.3 29.2 1.5 10.8 6.2 30. 8 9.2 
Hebrew........................ 327 14.1 24.2 5.2 10. 4 10. 4 16.5 19.3 
Italian, North................. 365 11.0 22.5 4.9 11.8 15.9 17.0 17.0 
Italian, 8outh.................. 669 17.9 24.4 5.1 11.7 10.5 12.9 17.6 
Japanese....................... 100 1.0 2.0 .0 2.0 60.0 31.0 4.0 
Lithuanian.................... 7 29.9 14.9 3.0 4.5 10. 4 26.9 10. 4 
Polls. ¿isc EViaI 670 15.1 20.3 6.7 9.7 11.6 10.4 20.1 
Portuguese.................... 56 35.7 21.4 5.4 .0 14.3 21.4 1.8 
Blovak......... eee rere 64 20.3 15.6 1.6 14.1 9.4 18.8 20.3 
Grand total.................. 2,707 | 15.5 23.6 4.8 10.1 13.5 15.5 17.1 
Total native-born of foreign father. . 127 19.7| 29.1 2.4 8.7 12.6 17.3 10.2 
Total foreign-born. ................ 2, 580 15.3 23.3 5.0 10. 2 13.5 15.4 17.4 

FEMALE. 








Native-born of fore father, by 


















race of father, Polish. ............ 49 34.7 16.3 8.2 8.2 12.2 
Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and Moravian....... 79 19.0 16.5 8.9 10.1 7.6 21.5 
German.. ceciren era bese ure 69 20.3 27.5 2.9 1.4 10.1 20.3 
A 335 13.7 23.9 6.6 11.6 12.8 15.5 
Italian, North................. 324 18.8 23.5 5.6 9.3 13.0 15.1 
Italian, South.................. 551 17.8 25.0 6.7 8.7 11.6 13.8 
Japanese....................... 18 22.2 .0 .0 .0 33.3 38.9 
Lithuanian.................... 53 18.9 24.5 1.9 1.9 17.0 22.6 
Polish. ii IRE 568 16.5 26.4 5.6 10.6 10. 6 13.0 
Portuguese. ................... 56 33.9 28.6 1.8 5.4 12.5 16.1 
BIOVAR rad boc Ro eas 76 22.4 27.6 7.9 5.3 7.9 21.1 
Grand total. ................. 2,309! 17.9| 242| 59! 91| 1L9| 156 
Total native-born of foreign father.. 106 23.6 19.8 6.6 9.4 12.3 17.9 
Total foreign-born. ................ 2, 203 17.7 24.4 5.9 9.1 11.8 15.5 
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TABLE 9.—Per cent of persons within each age group, by sez and by general nativity 
and race of head of household —Continued. 


























TOTAL. 
| Number Per cent within each specified age group. 
General nativity and race of head ¡reporting NE te ee AG ODEN EO O RECE 
of household. complete | Under: 6 to 3. | 14 and |16 to 19. 20 to 29.130 to 44. — 

Native-born of foreign father, by 

race of father, Polish............. 107 28.0 25.2 4.7 8.4 12.1 17.8 3.7 
Foreign-born: 

Bohemian and Moravian....... 180 16.1 21.1 6.1 10.0 10.6 18.3 17.8 
German.................... ess. 134 16.4 28. 4 2.2 6.0 8.2 25.4 13.4 
HG DPC A 062 13.9 24.0 5.9 11.0 11.6 16.0 17.5 
Italian, North. ................ 689 14.7 22.9 5.2 10. 6 14.5 16.1 16.0 
Italian, Soutb.................. 1, 220 17.9 24.7 5.8 10.3 11.0 13.3 17.0 
Japanese....................... 118 4.2 1.7 .0 1.7 55.9 32.2 4.2 
Lithuanian.................... 120 25.0 19.2 2.5 3.3 13. 3 25.0 11.7 
Pólish ii o 1, 238 15.8 26. 3 6.2 10.1 11.1 11.6 18.8 
Portuguese.................... 112 34.8 25.0 3.6 2.7 13.4 18.8 1.8 
SlIovak......................... 140 21.4 22.4 5.0 9.3 8.6 20.0 13.6 
Grand total.................. 5,016 16.6 23.8 5.3 9.6 12.7 15.6 16.3 
Total native-born of foreign father. . 233| 2315| 24.9] 43| 90| 124] 17.61 103 
Total foreign-born................. 4. 783 16. 4 23.8 5.4 9.7 12.8 15.5 16.6 





The foregoing table furnishes data for 5,016 persons, 16.6 per cent 
of whom are under 6 years of age, 23.8 259 cent from 6 to 13 years, 
27.6 per cent from 14 to 29 years, and 31.9 per cent 30 years of 
age orover. Approximately one-third of the Portuguese, one-fourth 
of the Lithuanians, and one-fifth of the Slovaks are under 6 years of 
age, while the Bohemians and Moravians, Hebrews, Italians, and 
Poles exhibit the largest percentages who are 45 years of age or 
over. Of the foreign-born the Portuguese show the smallest percent- 

e 20 years of age or over, followed by South Italians, Poles, and 
Slovaks; the Japanese report only 7.6 per cent under 20 years old, 
more than 50 per cent of this race being 20 to 29 years of age. 
Females show larger pre than are shown by males in each 
age period under 16 years and smaller proportions in each of the 
following periods with the exception of 30 to 44 years of age. 

The table following shows the per cent of foreign-born persons 
in the United States each specified number of years, by race of indi- 
vidual: 

TaBLE 10.—Per cent of foreign-born persons in the United States each specified number 
of years, by race of individual. 


[By years in the United States is meant vears since first arrival in the United States. No deduction is 
made for time spent abroad. This table includes only races with 20 or more persons reporting. The 
total, however, is for all foreign-born.) 


Number | Per cent of persons in United States 








Race of individual reporting each specified number of years. 
E complete 
data. Under 5. | Under 10. | Under 20. 

Bohemian and Moravian............................... 87 5.7 31.0 63. 2 
O A A ated ei aL at 21 14.3 14.3 23.8 
German. AA ER 63 4.8 23.8 71.4 
ba AGa A, NA E E EET — 400 29.8 52.0 78.8 
Italian, Nor Do cios radar das IE 349 25.8 46. 4 73.6 
Italian, AAA A HA EST 525 6.7 22.1 62.1 
A A ores Vr cutee es Lu, ook wel des dem 112 83. 9 99.1 100.0 
¡AA PARA eo erUwu st cerca IRE: 68 23.5 66. 2 95.6 
Magy A A A 20 5.0 25.0 60. 0 
¡O A A A Deuce cad A 402 4.0 14.4 31.8 
korturzrneee seer astae oe nden sacs 48 16.7 70.8 85.4 
ler JM cC seco NO G8 19.1 45. 6 79.4 

OUR A A Ue A 2,190 18. 4 37.2 64.8 
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Data are presented in the preceding table for 2,190 persons, 18.4 per 
cent of whom have been in the United States under five years, 37.2 
per cent under ten years, and 64.8 per cent under twenty years. 

ith the exception of the Flemish, the Poles have had the longest 

eriod of residence in the United States, 68.2 per cent having been 

ere more than twenty years and only 4 per cent less than five years. 
The Magyars, South Italians, Bohemians and Moravians, and Ger- 
mans show fairly large percentages in this country twenty years or 
over and small proportions here under five years. The largest pro- 
portion in the United States ten years or over is shown by the Flem- 
ish, with 85.7 per cent, followed by the Poles, South Italians, and 
Germans in the order mentioned. The Japanese show the shortest 
period of residence, only 0.9 per cent having been here ten years or 
over, while 83.9 per cent have been here under five years. 

The next table is interesting in this connection as showing the 
number and per cent of heads of families who have been in the 
locality each snecified number of years, by general nativity and race 


a 


of individual. 


TABLE 11.—Number and per cent of heads of families who have been in locality each 
specified number of years, by general nativity and race of individual. 


Number in locality each | Per cent in locality each 
Number specified number of specitied number of 














General nativity and race of individual. dinde TET ae — 
data. |Under, 5to |10to¡20or| Un- | 5to | 10 to! 200r 
5. 9. 19. over. der 5.| 9. 19. | over, : 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of / 
father: i 
Bohemian and Moravian............. 3 1 2 d esse EE a (a a a 
CGEIDBB S esses ON M RESP PRU 9 a 2) a ta 
Italian, Norns cise oai nex J dtes 1 a a a a 
PONSA Cr d eee ord 15 1 2 5 7 a a a a 
Belgian (race not specified)........... 10 esca A aida de 10 | (e a a) a) | 
Foreign-born: i 
Bohemian and Moravian............. 35 10 16 3 6 | 28.6 | 45.7) 8.6| 17.1 
A en E diua J 1 a a a a 
Flemish o TNN 1 3 un 3| 6 (a) la) (a) —31 
A ERN ia 25 3 4 13 § | 12.0 | 16.0 | 52.0 | 20.0 
e c E 115 | 55 21 26 13 | 47.8 | 18.3 | 22.6 | 11.3 
Italian, North. .. .... ... . ............. 117 36 21 30 30 | 30.8 | 17.9 | 25.6 | 25.6 
Italian, South........................ 205 28 36 81 60 | 13.7 | 17.6 | 39.5 | 29.3 
Japanese Lk crane peace wet eU REPRE pee 21 18 "ec eke 85.7 | 14.3 .0 .0 
Lithüanidli.. 200% eel rox xx 23 4 9 8 2| 17.4 | 39.1 | 34.8 8.7 
M Ap AT est cae ea te ea ete 10 7 1 9 A a a) (a) (a { 
Norweglan....cceriererkaua a e race y A PT + box a a) | (a) (a) 
PONSA Lucus 219 14 27 58 120| 6.4 | 12.3 | 26.5] 54.8 
Portuguese. uni ................... 20 2 12 4 2 | 10.0 | 60.0 ; 20.0 | 10.0 
Slovak sun Ra A Mex tes 25 12 4 Qieset 48.0 | 16.0 | 36.0 .0 
Swedish. O DNNN ....“. 4 fa.. - — a) | (a) | (a) | (a 
Belgian (race not specified)........... E 1 4 (a) (a) (a) (a) | 
Grand total ssoi idos dos 875| 193] 162| 244| 276 22.1 |18.5 27.9 | 31.5 
Total native-born of foreign father........ 38 2 4 5 27 | 5.3 į 10.5 | 13.2 | 71.1 
Total foreign-born........................ 837 191 | 158 | 239 | 249 | 22.8 | 18.9 | 28.6 | 29.7 


a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


The preceding table presents data for 875 heads of families, 837 
of whom are foreign-born and 38 native-born of foreign father. The 
table shows that 22.8 per cent of the foreign-born have been in their 
present locality under five years, 18.9 per cent five to nine years, 28.6 
per cent ten to nineteen years, and 29.7 per cent twenty years or over. 

ighty-five and seven-tenths per cent of the Japanese have been in 
their present locality under five years, compared with 48 per cent of 
the Slovaks, 47.8 per cent of the Hebrews, and much smaller per- 
centages of the other races. The table indicates a comparatively long 
period in agriculture for the Germans, Poles, and South Italians, more 
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than two-thirds of the families of these races having resided in their 
pn locality ten yearsorover. The largest proportioninthe locality 
ve to nine years is shown by the Portuguese, with 60 per cent. 
The number and per cent of persons in each conjugal condition, b 
sex and age groups, and by general nativity and race of individual, 
are shown in the table following. 


TABLE 12.—Per cent of persons in each conjugal condition, by sex and age groups, and 
by general nativity and race of individual. 


[This table includes only races with 80 or more persons reporting. The totals, however, are for all races.) 



















































































MALE. 
20 to 29 years of | 30 to 44 years of | 45 years of age or ¡ 20 years of age or 
age. age. over. over. 
A A Pee eth — 
y Per cent Eg Per cent | Ep Per cent Le Per cent 
Dad -5 
General nativity and race £3 who are— | 3 | who are— 33 who are— 55 who aro— 
of individual. 28 ES £0 ui RD 
“2 ES EDEN. ln | eS 
Y |B| s2 ; Slee ; Biss ; | 3 
LA|- Zle ajeli BIE£|5 |Y BE S E 
EEISIEISITEE SIE/S EE S ES EE SJES 
58 eib 31588 9 |E/2 Esiei bis 58/5 = 
Z (a (5/4 ¡[3/2 4 aja Bajaja * 
Native-born of foreign | 
father, by race of father, | 
Polish................. | 90. 6 9. 4| 0.0 1811. 188. 9, 0.0.......|....!.... —— 8273. 2} 26. 8 0.0 
Foreign-born | | | | 
Hebrew.............. 2475.025.0| .0 54 3.796.3 .0 63 0.096.8 3.2 141114.2 84.4. 1.4 
Italian, North........ 31/61.335.7| .0 56 17.982.1 .0 G4) 1.657. 5.10.9. 151 19.9. 75. 5| 4.6 
Italian, South........ 4708.131.9| .0 ti 2.395.3 2.3. 118| .8 96.6 2.5, 25113.9 84.1 20 
Japanese............. 6086.713.3| .0!  3135.5601.3 3.2 4 (a) | (a) |(a)| 95053 32.6 1.1 
— uo eot oocun 19/68. 431.6] .0|  65| 7.792.3| .0 135| .0,90.4) 9.6| 219 &2, 55.8 5.9 
Grand total........ 365 77. 3 22. 5 .3 419110.787.6| 1. 7| 462| .992.9 6. 3/1, 246 26. 6 70.51 3.0 
Total native-born of for- ei ek — mi 
eign father............. 14385.314.7| .0 3721. 673.0. 5.4 10} .080.020.0| 19068 4| 29. 5| 2.1 
Total native-born........ 15085.314.7| .0 358,21. 1173. 7; 5.3 10 0,80. 0,20. 0 195 68. 7| 29. 3| 2.0 
Total foreign-born........ 21571 627.9| . 381| 9. 1/89 o 1.3) 452 j93. 1, 6. 011,048.18. 6 78.2, 3.1 
FEMALE. 
Native-born of foreign | | | | 
p father, by race of father, i | 
Polih edesaeesr 41 65. 9 31. 7, 24 32 3.193.8, 3.1 3, (a) | (a) (a) 76,36. 8 60.5, 2.6 
Foreign-born: — | | | | 
Hebrew.............. 3638. 9 61. 1]. .0, 51 .098.0 2.0 53, 0.094.3 5.7, 14010.0 87.1| 2.9 
Italian, North........ 2231.868.2, .0 45 22. 2 15. 6 2. 2 45, .091.1 8.9 11215.2 80.4 4.5 
Italian, South........ 5113.786.3 .0 71 .097.2 2.8 90 1.195.6 3.3 212! 3.8 93.9 2.4 
Japanese............. 6 (a) | (a) | (o) 7 (a) (a)| (a) 1. (a)|(a) (a). 14| .0100.0, .0 
Polish............... 26 3. 896.2 " 50 .098.0| 2.0 96| .0/91.7 8.3 172, .6 94.2 5.2 
Grand total........ 274 30.9 62. 8 a 361 4. 7 93. 4 1.9 354| 1.1/91.0 7.9 989,12. 3 m 3.6 
Total native-born of for- I | — | DE E | 
eign father............. 99 68. 7 30. 3. 1.0 57 8.889.5 1.8 9' (a) | (a) io 165 44.2 54.5 1.2 
Total native-born........ 10168.330.7, 1.0, — 62 8190.3) 1.6 — 9 (a) (a) | (a); 17243.0 55.8 1.2 
Total foreign-born........ 173 18. 581. 5 0, 299 4. 094.0 2. 0 345. 1. 2/90. 7 8. l 817] 5. 3 90. 0; 4.2 
TOTAL. 
Native-born of foreign | | 
father, by race of father, 
Poll. one arias 105 81. 0:18. 1; 1.0 50, 6.092.0 2.0 3| (a) | (e) | (a) | 158,55.7, 43.0| 1.3 
Foreign-born: | | | 
Hebrew.............. 60'53.346.7| .0| 105 1.9'97.1, 1.0 116 0.0'95. 7; 4.3; 281 12.1) 85.8) 2.1 
Italian, North........ 53 49. 1,50. 9, 0 101 19. 8/79. 2, 1.0 109 . Y 89. 0,10. 1 243 17. 9 77.6| 4.6 
Italian, South........ 9839.800.2, .0( 157, 1.396.225 — 208 1.090.2, 2.9, 463 9.3) 88.6| 2.2 
Japanese. ............ 0078.821.2| .0| 3828.968. 4| 2.6 5| (a) | (a) |(a)| 10957.8| 41.3| .9 
Polish............... 4531. 1/68. 9 0 115| 4.394.8| .9 231 .090.9| 9.1 391, 4.9, 89.51 5.6 
Grand total........ 639 30 9 39 7 .3 780. 7.9/90.3| 1.8] 816| 1.092. 0| 7. 0 2.235 20. 3 76. 5| 3.3 
Total native-born of for- | | fee | MK | 
eign father............. 242 78. 521.1) .4 94 13. 8/83. 0! 3.2 19| .089. 5/10. 355.57. 2) 4L 1| 1.7 
Total native-born........ 251 78. 521.1! .4 100 13. 0/84. 0| 3.0; 19} .089.5|10.5| 37056. 8| 41. 6| 1.6 
Total foreign-born........ 388,47. 9/51. 8 3 680 7.291. 2 1. 6| 197 1. 0/92. 1 6. 9/1, 865 13. 0| 83. 4| 3.6 





a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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Statistics are presented in the foregoing table for 2,235 persons 20 
years of age or over, 20.3 per cent of whom are single, 76.5 per cent 
married, and 3.3 per cent widowed. The Japanese show a far higher 
per cent of single persons than any other immigrant race. The largest 
percentage married and the smallest percentage single are reported by 
the Poles, followed by the South Italians and Hebrews in the order 
mentioned. In the group 20 to 29 years of age, the Japanese have 
the maximum of 78.8 per cent single and the Poles the minimum of 
31.1 per cent. The Hebrews, South Italians, and Poles have about 
the same proportion married in each of the two periods 30 to 44 and 
45 years of age or over, the number exceeding 90 per cent in each 
instance. The native-born show in each age group a smaller per- 
centage married and, with the exception of those 45 years of age or 
over, a larger percentage single than are shown by the foreign-born. 

A comparison of males and females shows that 18.6 per cent of the 
foreign-born males are single and 78.2 per cent married, while 5.9 
per cent of the foreign-born females are single and 90 per cent mar- 
ried. With the native-born, however, the males show a larger pro- 
portion single and a smaller proportion married than are shown by 
the females. 

The table next submitted shows the present political condition of 
foreign-born males who have been in the United States five years or 
over and who were 21 years of age or over at the time of coming, by 
race of individual: 


TABLE 13.— Present political condition of foreign-born males who have been in the United 
States five years or over and who were 21 years of age or over at time of coming, by race 
of individual. 


[By years in the United States is meant years since first arrival in the United States.] 


Number— Per cent— 
Number 
Race of individual. EE 
complete | puny nat- |, Having. | Fully nat- 


Ha 
data. a first papers first papers 
uralized. only, uralized. only. 


——— —— — — — — — — — — — — — — 


Bohemian and Moravian.................. 24 14 


1 58.3 4.2 

o unido coco A ERR io ee 50 43 26 53. 8 32.5 
Italian, NOT cocaina domis 82 40 15 48. 8 18.3 
Italian, SOMO ra donem ek E RE 147 68 23 46. 3 15.6 
AN MI svaT 24 2 1 8.3 4.2 
SA II S 125 81 20 63.3 15.6 
DIO Ata eb RES POTERO E RA 21 5 2 23.8 9.5 
TOM a a 537 276 92 51.4 17.1 


This table shows that of the 537 foreign-born males for whom 
data were obtained, 51.4 per cent are fullv naturalized and 17.1 per 
cent have first papers, 31.5 per cent being aliens. Of those fully 
naturalized the Poles rank first, with 63.3 per cent, followed by the 
Bohemians and Moravians, with 58.3 per cent, and the Hebrews, with 
53.8 per cent, the last named having the largest proportion, or 32.5 
per cent, with first papers only. The Lithuanians, with 8.3 per 
cent, show the smallest percentage fully naturalized, followed by 
the Slovaks, with 23.8 per cent; these two races show the largest 
proportions of aliens. 
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The industrial condition before coming to the United States of for- 
eign-born males and females who were 16 years of age or over at the 
time of coming is shown by the following tables: 


TABLE 14.—Industrial condition before coming to the United States of foreign-born males 
who were 16 years of age or over at time of coming, by race of individual. 


(This table includes only races with 20 or more males reporting. The total, however, is for all foreign-born i 
































Number— Per cent— 
Num- 
— Work Work 
porting " ork- À ork- 

Race of individual. com- | With: | Work-| ing | Work- | With- | Work- ing | Work- 
lete CUDA ing for | with- | ing for a ing for | with- | ing for 
ata. d am wages.| out | profit tien wages. | out | profit. 

: wages. ú wages. 
Bohemian and Moravian. ... 35 7 20 4 4 20.0 57.1 11.4 11.4 
German..................... 32 7 8 10 7 21.9 25.0 31.3 21.9 
Hebrew..................... 105 9 40 12 44 8.6 38.1 11.4 41.9 
Italian, North............... 125 7 45 35 38 5.6 36.0 28.0 30. 4 
Italian, South............... 166 7 64 31 64 4.2 38. 6 18.7 38.6 
Japanese.................... 35 22 28 4 39.3 24.7 31.5 4.5 
Posh. sentra ae 141 9 86 33 13 6.4 61.0 2.4 9.2 
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TABLE 15.—Industrial condition before coming to the United States of foreign-born 
females who were 16 years of age or over at time of coming, by race of individual. 
(This table includes only races with 20 or more females reporting. The total, however, is for all foreign-born.) 


Number— Per cent— 
Num- PPP 
cod Work Work 
po E ` ork- : ork- 
Race of individual. com- Ba rcd Work-| in Work- Rad ron Work- ing Work- 
lete ing lor | with- | ing for ing for | with- | ing for 


ata. | SUP? | wages. | out profit. tion. | Wages. | out | profit. 
: : wages. 


15.4 0.0 0.0 

.26.9 .0 .0 
2.6 .0 -0 
3.3 .0 .0 
2.0 1.3 .0 
19.1 4.5 -0 
7.6 1.1 








TABLE 16.—Occupation before coming to the United States of foreign-born males who 
were 16 years of age or over at time of coming, by race of individual. 


[This table includes only races with 20 or more males reporting. The total, however, is for all foreign-born.) 








































3 8 Per cent working f working - | Percent king 
TP er cent working for wor er cent wor 
$3 3. : without for profit. 
$o|s8 wages. 
Race of Individual. $ Ba 
th Qs A [s ] El . 
ES aya s|]; 
g 5 E 23 E 313 
Z A, gm |o E © E 
Bohemian and Moravian......... 20. 0| 0.0117. 1117. 1| 5. 7 17.1 8.6 
German..... M HN PRESS 21.9, 6.31 9. 4| 3.1| .0| 6.3 18. 8 
Hebrew....... ed 8. 6| 3.8| 3. 8/15. 2| 3.8111. 4 16.2 
Italian, North.................... 5. 6/12. 8| 4.8) 8.0| 4.01 6.4 :29. 6 
Italian, South.................... .4.2:21. 1111. 4| 4 2] .0| 1.8 36.7 
— dra 39.31 9.0) .0| 1.11 .0/14.6 4.5 
Po as 6. 4,41. 8/10. 6| 4. 3| 1. 4| 2.8 9.2 
Total... cepere e iow a 11. 2/18. 2| 7. 4| 7.0| 1.9| 7.3 20. 1 
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TABLE 17.—Occupation before coming to the United States of foreign-born females who 
were 16 years of age or over at time of coming, by race of individual. 


[Thistable includes only races with 20 or more females reporting. The total, however, is for all foreign-born.) 





























= 18 

Z Per cent 

= ¿ls Per cent working for | working P —— 

e zd. without | WOrEiDg lor 

as [97 wages. profit. 

29 [38 wages, 

Race of individual. t E E 5 

ERES esl. |. |. d (8 

E8 533318 Sv E 9 

es), [ES5t 8 513 68 2/3/68 A 3 

A |à fe AŽjEe joje m jojejm]oje 
Bohemian and Moravian .................. 26| 84.6| 0.015.4 0.0 0.0'15.4 0.0; 0.0; 0.0; 0. 0| 0.0! 0.0 
erman 2. cece cence ccececccccececcccsscees 26| 73.1] .0| 7.7; 3.815.426.9| .0| .0 .0| .0| .0} .0 
Hebrew .. o A keV PE EE J14) 97.4| .0 © .0 2.60 2.6 .0| .M . .01 .00 .0 
Italian, North o eee ee cec cc cne- og] 9&7| .0 2.2 1.1) .0 3.3 .0 .0| .0 .0| .0 .0 
Italian, South ................---- ee eene 153| 96.71 2.0, .0 .0| .0/2.0 1.3} .0 1.3 .0| .0| .0 
Polish asno eua op iTe AES 89| 76.412.4 6.7 .0| .019.1 .0| 45 4.5 .0| .0| .0 

Total ............................... 569 222926 12 1.2 7.6 4.71.11 .2| .0 .2 








Information is given in these tables for 1,321 persons, including 
752 males and 569 females. Eleven and two-tenths per cent of the 
males were without occupation before coming to the United States, 
41.9 per cent were working for wages, 22.2 per cent were working 
without wages, and 24.7 per cent were working for profit. The 
largest proportion of males without occupation is shown by the Japa- 
nese, with 39.3 per cent, followed by the Germans with 21.9 per cent, 
and the Bohemians and Moravians with 20 per cent. The South Ital- 
ians have the smallest proportion, 4.2 per cent, without occupation. 
Among the males working for wages the Poles rank highest with 61 
per cent and the Japanese lowest with 24.7 per cent. The percentage 
of males working without wages varies from 11.4 per cent of the 
Bohemians and Moravians and the Hebrews to 31.5 per cent of the 
Japanese, and the proportion working for pio varies from 4.5 
per cent of the Japanese to 41.9 per cent of the Hebrews. Ninety- 
one and two-tenths per cent of the females were without occupation 
before coming to the United States, 7.6 per cent were working for 
wages, 1.1 per cent were working without wages, and 0.2 per cent 
were working for profit. The proportion without occupation varies 
from 73.1 per cent of the Germans to 97.4 per cent of the Hebrews, 
and the proportion working for wages from 2 per cent of the South 
Italians to 26.9 per cent of the Germans. Poles and South Italians 
alone were working without wages, the proportion so employed bei 
less than 5 per cent for each race, and none of the races specified 
reports any females working for profit. 
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The table next submitted shows the per cent of foreign-born per- 
sons 6 years of age or over who speak English, by age at time of 
coming to the United States and race of individual: 


TABLE 18.—Per cent of foreign-born persons 6 years of age or over who speak English, 
by age at time of coming to the United States and race of 1ndividual. 


[Thís table includes only non-English- king races with 40 or more persons reporting. The total, how» 
: ever, is for all non- English-speaking races.] 


Per cent who speak 
English, by age at 


| snoring time of coming to 
Race of individual. comple Ne United States. | 
ata. 


Under 14. | 140r over. 


Bohemian and Moreavian..................... ce e ceee cesse een 87 100.0 71.8 
crc aS iaa 63 100. 0 87.0 
HebIBW... c4 o Leve e WE CE NK E Rd mad EN 384 93.1 83. 4 
Tíallan, Norn 2.6. sence onto ass bdo lana 342 75.4 73.2 
Ttálian, SON lio oe lo ete 524 92.1 61.6 
Japanes6.... : 12.2.9 0 8 0o 109 (2) 91.7 
Lithuanian. ¢ ioc. 2.22 e. au huerto ia 68 88.9 72.9 
OU Sado 402 89.6 75.7 
Portugues cocida tbs ies eee des See teks Vee as 47 93.3 53.1 
BIOVBREL. ori ls o NE. 68 100. 0 11.2 
pa AAN pA deed O LA 2,159 88.2 74.4 


| 
a Not computed, owing to small number involved, 


In the preceding table the percentage speaking English among per- 
sons under 14 years of age at time of coming to the United States is 
larger for each race than such percentage among those 14 years of age 
or over at time of coming, 88.2 per cent of the total under 14 showi 
this ability, compared with 74.4 per cent of those 14 or over. OF 
those under 14 at time of coming, the Bohemian and Moravian, Ger- 
man, and Slovak races show 100 per cent each able to speak English, 
p er with slightly less than 90 per cent of the Lithuanians 
and Poles and 75.4 per cent of the North Italians. Of those 14 years 
of age or over at the time of coming, the Japanese rank first with 
91.7 per cent speaking English, followed by the Germans with 87 
per cent and the Hebrews with 83.4 per cent, while the Portuguese 
rank lowest in this group, only 53.1 per cent being able to speak 


English. 

The table on the following page shows the per cent of foreign- 
born persons 6 years of age or over who speak English, by years in 
the United States and race of individual. 
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TABLE 19.—Per cent of foreign-born persons 6 years of age or over who speak English, by 
years in the United States and race i. individual. 


[By years in the United States is meant years since first arrival in the United States. This table includes 
only non-English-speaking races with 40 or more persons reporting. The total, however, is for all non- 
English-speaking races.) 


Per cent who speak English, by 


UE years in the United States. 
Race of individual. complete 
data. Under 5. 5 to 9. 10 or over. 
Bohemian and Mora vian............................... 7 | 60.0 81.8 86. 7 
CE cat ee 63 100.0 91.7 87.5 
Hebrew n ooo. eae soc eh eR neh Coa estos 384 76.4 88.4 91.7 
Italian, NOPLDS ......................................... 342 53.6 70.4 84.5 
Itáliab SOG bbc econ o aisle acit es Soc CUR ees 24 14.7 66. 7 15.8 
JADUDPSO Loa es A kie Saul CN E E ERE 109 90.1 94.1 100.0 
Lithuanian............................................ 68 62.5 79.3 78.3 
O A aee ou 402 25.0 81.0 80.5 
POPUIPUGSBL S ois eol bu RN Eee PE S VPER via Ew LEUR 47 57.1 65. 4 71.4 
ipit) QOEM A A A 68 38.5 88.9 86.5 
A E aseo i Cox TP lessens 2,159 64.4 | 77.9 81.9 
| 





Increased ability to speak English as length of residence in the 
United States increases 1s clearly indicated in the above table. Of 
the 2,159 persons represented the largest proportion speaking English 
is exhibited by the group in the United States ten years or over, with 
81.9 per cent able to speak English, compared with 77.9 per cent of 
the persons in this country five to nine years, and 64.4 per cent of 
those here under five years. Of those in the United States under five 
years, the Germans with 100 per cent show the largest proportion 
de English, followed by the Japanese with 90.1 per cent, and 
the Hebrews with 76.4 per cent. The Japanese show the largest per- 
centages speaking English in the second and third periods, followed 
in the second period by the Germans and the Slovaks, and in the 
third by the Hebrews and Germans. The Italians, Lithuanians, 
Poles, and Portuguese exhibit relatively small proportions speaking 
English in each period, the South Italians with 14.7 per cent rank- 
ing lowest in the period under five years, while the Portuguese show 
the smallest proportions, or 65.4 and 71.4 per cent, in the two fol- 
lowing ——— 

Some idea of the extent to which the rural immigrants have 
acquired a knowledge of the English language may be obtained from 
the table which follows, showing the per cent of porous 6 years of 
age or over who speak English, by sex and general nativity and race 
of individual. 
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TABLE 20.—Per cent of persons 6 years of age or over who speak English, by sex and 
general nativity and race of individual. 


[This table includes only non-English-speaking races with 40 or more persons reporting. The totals, how- 
ever, are for all non-English-speaking races.] 





Y t l 
Number repor Mug complete | per cent who speak English. 








General nativity and race oí individual. 


Male. Female. | Total. Male. Female. | Total. 























a ae ed of foreign father, by race of 
ther: 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 41 34 75 100.0 100.0 100.0 
E A rA A 39 39 78 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
HebteW.. otto Uri 92 97 189 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Italian, No Discos cacon ceti REDI 1:34 112 246 99.3 97.3 95.4 
Itallan, SOU Doa. bas 255 205 450 99.6 95. 5 99.1 
OIlSU. i. ulv cl n 302 316 615 93. 6 91.5 92. 6 
Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 51 36 87 92.2 12.2 83.9 
Germa. dco nA EUR cua tas 34 29 63 91.2 86, 2 83. 9 
Hebrew... a ada 189 195 354 91.0 82.6 86. 7 
Italian, North......................... 191 151 342 79.6 66. 9 74.0 
Italian, South......................... 289 235 524 82.7 55.3 70.4 
a A A A 97 12 109 96. 9 41.7 90. 8 
Lithuanian............................ 37 31 68 91.9 54.8 15.0 
Polisi... EXE E CEU 227 175 402 90.3 62.9 78.4 
Portuguese...................... eee 25 2 47 88.0 40.9 66.0 
BSlovax........... ..................... 33 35 68 87.9 68.6 77.9 
Grand total......................... 2,223 1,843 4,066 91 8 | 80. 5 86.7 
Total native-born of foreign father......... 1.017 890 1.907 97.1 95. 6 90. 4 
Total foreign-born......................... 1. 206 953 2,159 87.3 66. 3 78.0 





Ninety-one and eight-tenths per cent of the 2,223 males and 80.5 

er cent of the 1,843 females represented in the above table speak 

nglish. Ninety-six and four-tenths per cent of the total native- 
born of foreign father speak English, compared with 78 per cent 
of the foreign-born. One hundred per cent of the native-born of 
Bohemian and Moravian, German, and Hebrew descent speak Eng- 
lish, compared with slightly lower percentages of the native-born 
of Italian parentage, and only 92.6 per cent of the native-born of 
Polish lineage. Each of the foreign-born races shows a larger per- 
centage of males than of females able to speak English, the difference 
being the greatest in the case of the Japanese, Portuguese, and Lith- 
uanians. Comparing the totals for the foreign-born the Japanese 
rank first in ability to speak English, followed by the Germans and 
Hebrews with slightly smaller percentages, the smallest proportion 
speaking english being shown by the Portuguese. 

The table next presented shows the per cent of foreign-born per- 
sons 10 years of age or over who read and the per cent who read 
and write, by age at time of coming to the United States and race 
of individual. 
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TABLE 21.—Per cent of foreign-born persons 10 years of age or over who read and per cent 
who read and write, by age at time of coming to the United States and race of indivdual. 


[This table includesonly races with 40 or more persons reporting. Thetotal, however, is for all foreign-born.) 


Per cent who read, by Per cent who read and 


Number age at time of com. | Write, by age at time 
eportin : of coming to United 
Race of individual. Corp e | img to United States. | States, 

duta. — — SSS > 

Under 14. | 14 or over. | Under 14. | 14 or over. 
Bohemian and Moravian.................. 85 95.5 96.8 95. 5 96.8 
Germans Leal A Maier. e V TES 62 87.5 96. 3 87.5 96.3 
Hebrew................................... 356 99. 0 91.7 99. 0 90. 5 
Italian, Norte i ccc. posee x E ues 323 77.2 73.4 76.2 71.6 
Italian, South.................... dad 515 63. 4 39. 4 59.2 37.3 
Japanese cocos. ice etenecr ls 100 00 0 dere decies dus 99.1 
Lithuanian................ .. .............. 64 100.0 59.3 60.0 42.4 
CaN C a POENE EIEEE EEEE EER A 400 93. 3 81.8 77.3 75.4 
POrFtUPU6S8 a ads ga DRE RU 45 61.5 31.3 53.8 21.9 
OVA oa ovS rebate we Ese 64 83. 3 16.9 83.3 71.2 
A iate EE obi: 2,089 80.7 73.0 76.3 69.7 





The above table shows a greater degree of literacy in the case of 
pron. under 14 years of age at the time of comirg to the United 
tates than is exhibited by those 14 years of age or over at the time 
of coming. Eighty and seven-tenths per cent of the persons under 
14 at the time of coming to this country, compared with 73 per cent 
of those 14 or over, are able to read, and 76.3 per cent of those under 
14 at the time of coming, compared with 69.7 per cent of those 14 or 
over, can read and write. "The greatest degree of literacy is shown 
by the Japanese, who report 99.1 per cent able to read and write, 
followed by the Bohemians and Moravians with a slightly lower per- 
centage, while the Portuguese show the greatest percentage of illiter- 
ates, the South Italians ranking next to the Portuguese in this regard. 
The table next submitted shows the per cent of persons 10 years 
of age or over who read and the per cent who read and write, by sex 
and general nativity and race of individual. 
TABLE 22.—Per cent of persons 10 years of age or over who read and per cent who read and 
write, by sez and general nativity and race of individual. 
(This table includes only races with 40 or more persons reporting. The totals, however, are for all races.] 


Number reporting com- 
plete data. 





Per cent who read and 


| Per cent who read. write 


General nativity and race 
of individual. -m — l — —— — 
| Male. | Female. | Total. Male. | Female. | Total. | Male. | Female. | Total. 


—M————M — — — | | A AAA — — 


by race of father: 








Bohemian and Moravian. 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 96. 4 98.3 
German AI uil eoe RE 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Hebrew................. 105.0 160.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
Italian, North........... 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100,0 100.0 | 100.0 
Italian, South........... 91.0 00. 4 90.7 87.4 89.6 88, 4 
Pol. ss 79.0 0.8 | 86.6 | 77.8 96. 4 85.7 
Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and Moravian. 95.9 97.2] 96.5 | 95.9 97.2 96. 5 
erman...........eceee 90. 9 100. 0 95.2 90.9 100.0 95. 2 
Hebrew................. 96.5 91.4 | 93.8| 96.5 89.7 93.0 
Italian, North........... 80.2 67.8 | 74.6] 79.7 65.1 73.1 
Italian, South........... 54.0 36.1 46.0 50.5 34.3 43. 3 
Japanese................ 100. 0 91.7 99.1 | 100.0 91.7 99.1 
Lithuanian.............. 74.3 48.3 | 62.5] 69.0 24.1 43.8 
Polls calce 87.1 80.0 | 84.0 80.9 09.1 75.8 
Portuguese.............. 50.0 28.6, 40.0] 37.5 23.8 31.1 
BIOVBE. uui aei eva x 90.9 64.5 78.1 84.8 61.3 | 73.4 
Grand total........... 83.2 77.4 | 79.3 
Total native-born of foreign 
ſather. ........ ........... 88. 2 95.9 90.8 
Total native-born........... 88. 1 95.7 90.7 
Total forcign-born........... 79.8 64. 3 71.3 
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Data are presented in the preceding table for 3,566 persons, 
including 1,970 males and 1,596 females, and of the total number 
81.9 per cent are able to read and 79.3 per cent to read and write. 
Ninety-two per cent of the native-born of foreign father are able to 
read and 90.8 per cent to read and write, compared with 74.8 per cent 
of the foreign-born who read and 71.3 per cent who read and write. 
One hundred per cent of the native-born of German, Hebrew, and 
North Italian parentage and 98.3 per cent of the native-born of 
Bohemian and Moravan parentage read and write, compared with 
88.4 per cent of the native-born of South Italian and 85.7 per cent of 
the native-born of Polish descent. 

Comparing the foreign-born, it is seen that the Japanese show the 
greatest degree of literacy, followed by the Bohemians and Mora- 
vians, Germans, and Hebrews, each of which shows more than 90 per 
cent able to read and write. The Portuguese exhibit the largest 
— of illiterates, showing only 31.1 per cent who read and 
write. The percentages able to read and to read and write are slightly 
larger for the males than for the females, the greatest difference 
between the sexes being shown by the Portuguese, Lithuanian, 
Slovak, and South Italian races. 

Further data on the Berner of immigrants engaged in agriculture 
are presented in the table following, which sets forth the per cent of 
foreign-born persons 10 years of age or over who read and the per cent 
who read and write, by years in the United States and race of 
individual. | 
TABLE 23.—Per cent of foreign-born persons 10 years of age or over who read and per cent 

who read and write, by years in the United States and race of individual. 


[By years in the United States is meant years since first arrival in the United States. This table includes 
only races with 40 or more persons reporting. The total, however, is for all foreign-born.] 


Per cent who read, by years | Per cent who read and write, 
Number in United States. by years in United States. 


reporting 
Race of individual. complete 


ta. 





Under 5.| 5to9. |¡l0orover. Under 5.| 5to9. |10or over. 


> — — — — — — — — — —— — — — — — — 





Bohemian and Moravian........ 85 100.0 100.0 95.0 100.0 100. 0 95.0 
A O 62 .100.0 100.0 93.7 100.0 100.0 93.7 
Hebrew........................ 356 95.3 98.7 91.1 95.3 97.4 90.1 
Italian, North.................. 323 67.1 71.2 78.6 67.1 71.2 75.9 
Italian, South.................. 515 30.3 35.6 49.1 30.3 34.2 46.0 
o tant as DNE 108 100.0 94.1 100.0 100.0 94.1 100.0 
DAahlali.. A E ien ed 64 57.1 66.7 60.9 14.3 55.6 47.8 
Polishes: 3 eco ya e rrr Eds 400 50.0 75.0 86.6 37.5 55.0 79.9 
Portuguese..................1.. 45 66.7 32.0 42.9 50.0 24.0 35.7 
VAS. a E 64 63. 6 81.3 81.1 63.6 81.3 73.0 
Totül. 2 ueris aaa 2, 089 79.2 71.4 74.7 76.6 67.4 71.1 


The Bohemians and Moravians exhibit the greatest degree of lit- 
eracy in the preceding table and are closely followed by the Germans, 
each of these races showing 100 per cent of those in the United States 
under ten years and more than 90 per cent of those here ten years or 
over able to read and write. Of those here five to nine years, the 
greatest proportion of illiterates is shown by the Portuguese, with 
only 24 per cent who read and write. The percentage of illiterates is 
considerably larger among the Poles, Slovaks, and Lithuanians in the 
United States under five years than among those here five years or over. 
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The table following shows the per cent of children 6 and under 16 
years of age at home, at school, and at work, by sex and general 
nativity and race of individual. 


TABLE 24.— Per cent of children 6 and under 16 years of age at home, at school, and at 
work, by sex and general nativity and race of individual. 


(This table includes only races wlth 40 or more children reporting. The totals, however, are for all races.] 








MALE. 
Number Per cent— 
General nativity and race of individual. i es 
| data. | Athome. | Atschool. | At work. 
Native-born of native father, White.................... 41 12.2 0.0 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of father: 
Bonemias and MoraviaD......oooooooomommommmoono. 25 12.0 .0 
A o E E o dq FRANE MEAE ERAN E 21 23.8 .0 
Hebrew AN QE REN a AI ER NEA AUN RE 58 5.2 1.7 
Italian, North. ans cortada 76 | 11.8 5.3 
Italian, DOOM 178 | 25.3 2.8 
X rouh D TEITO A E S 218 | 19. 3 2.3 
oreign-born: 
Hebrew Maite tere ace nda once a ee doge E anemones 38 5.3 .0 
Italian, NoriB.-...oiueLosciuice eke nu icr a 25 | 76.0 .0 
Grand totals. i it CA E DENEN E DIM 769 | 19.8 2.3 
Total native-born of foreign father...................... 628 | 18.8 2.5 
Total native born. ............ ass 669 18.4 2.4 
Total foreign:Dorti,.. s losssecéveeskesueriee wu ré went us 100 29.0 2.0 
FEMALE. 
Native-born of native father, White.................... 29 0.0 100.0 0.0 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian.................... eee ees 21 14. 3 85.7 .0 
— um MD od ND LE Eu E y ee in e e E: 
BDISW. Loue viae Ee O EM ME d ; ; . 
Italian, A ede RR — 69 18.8 81.2 .0 
alan; SOUL. tarro dc tees 164 22.0 76.8 1.2 
E POE mc" RR 179 20.1 19.9 .0 
oreign-born: 
GDEONM & oss A a Rei 33 18.2 81.8 .0 
Italian, NOortli. coo casita sveense' sition dad 24 37.5 58.3 4.2 
Grand total ...................................... 695 | 19.7 79.7 .6 
Total native-born of foreign father...................... 583 19. 7 79.8 -5 
Total native-DOItTl as dives coco rade d a neas der au es , 612 18.8 80.7 .6 
Total foreigi-Dorn.......cce occ ce ecei eec ere era nn 83 26. 5 72.3 1.2 
TOTAL 
Native-born of native father, White.................... 70 7.1 92.9 0.0 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian................... eese 46 13.0 87.0 .0 
o e x ` 2.4 
BDFOW eoun aaea tens E e aa ee Ca re ea A Ki aca : g .8 
Itali NOIR tae teda e oa 145 15.2 82.1 2.8 
Italian, South. eds cece teins AA 342 23.7 74.3 2.0 
e Loun E RE A S E E E ii dq E Meier 397 19.6 79.1 1.3 
oreign-born: 
O ER E UE De EE ETE 71 11.3 88.7 0 
Italian, North SA Lodo ek cork —— 49 57.1 40.8 2.0 
A oaee oeeie erensia iaa 1.464 19.7 | 78.8 1.5 
Total native-born of foreign fathet...................... ! 1,211 19.2 | 79.2 1.6 
Total náttveDorauaueue-oiu eeiam dne ces eben connie 1,281 18.6 79.9 1.6 
Total foreign-born............... ccce cece ee eere | 183 27.9 70.5 1.6 
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The preceding table presents data for 1,464 persons, and shows that 
19.7 per cent are at home, 78.8 per cent at school, and 1.5 per cent at 
work. Seven and one-tenth per cent of the native-born of native 
father are at home, 92.9 per cent at school, and none at work, com- 
pr with 19.2 per cent of the native-born of foreign father at 

ome, 79.2 per cent at school, and 1.6 per cent at work, and 27.9 per 
cent of the foreign-born at home, 70.5 per cent at school, and 1.6 per 
oent at work. The Hebrews exhibit the highest percentage at school 
and the smallest percentage at home in the two groups of native- 
born of foreign father and foreign-born, the South Italians showing the 
largest percentage at home and the smallest percentage at school of 
the native-born of — father, and the North Italians the largest 
pn at home and the smallest percentage at school of the 
oreign-born. The ius &t work is less than 3 per cent for 
each race, none of the Hebrews nor the native-born of Bohemian or 
Moravian parentage being so engaged. 

Comparing the males and females, it is seen that the former show 
the larger percentages at home and at work and the latter the larger 
pene atschool. The foreign-born North Italians, both male and 

emale, rank highest in the percentage at home and lowest in the per- 

centage at school. Seventy-six per cent of the foreign-born North 
Italian males are at home and 24 per cent at school, compared with 
37.5 per cent of the females at home and 58.3 per cent at school. 
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JAPANESE AND OTHER. IMMIGRANTS RACES IN THE PACIFIC COAST 
AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES, 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The immigration problem of the West takes a form somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the eastern and middle States, principally because 
of differences in location with reference to sources of immigration, 
comparative sparsity of population, and extent of resources remaining 
to be developed and exploited. The expense involved in direct immi- 
gration to the West from Europe is so great that European immigrants 
are secured chiefly as a part of the general westward movement. 
On the other hand, the location and climate of New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California are such as to cause them to share with Texas most 
of the immigrants from Mexico, while the location of the three 
Pacific coast States, California, Oregon, and Washington, is such as 
to bring to them practically the whole of the eastern Asiatic immigra- 
tion and the secondary movement from the Hawaiian Islands. The 
Rocky Mountain States, save New Mexico and Arizona, are so placed 
that they must compete with other States, since through other States 
immigration from all soürces save Canada must come. 

Though the westward movement has been strong, as is indicated 
by the fact that in 1900 more than one-half of the native-born had 
come from States other than those in which they resided, the popu- 
lation of most localities is still sparse. In 1900 the population of 
the 11 States and Territories comprising the Western division was 
only 4,091,349, or 5.37 per cent of the total for the continental 
United States. Though the movement of population westward has 
been very rapid since the census of 1900 was taken, the public lands, 
the large holdings capable of being subdivided and more fully utilized, 
the mines, smelters, lumber mills, fisheries, and general construction 
work present a demand fora much larger population than any of 
these States now has. One problem has been to settle the country 
more fully and to meet the demand for labor. Another has been 
presented by the immigration of certain races which have arrived 
at Pacific coast ports. The importance of the one is indicated by 
the activity of promotion committees at work in the Middle West 
and East in an effort to induce a larger movement of population 
west and the ''recruiting" of laborers practiced by railway companies, 
general contractors, beet-sugar companies, operators of mines and 
smelters, and, in sporadic cases, by California fruit growers. The 
importance of the other has made itself apparent in the general 
insistence upon the exclusion of laborers of certain races, which is 
already largely an accomplished fact. 


621 
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In 1900, 846,321, or 20.7 per cent, of the 4,091,349 persons reported 
by the census as living in the 11 States and Territories of the Western 
division, were foreign-born. Two per cent of the population and 
about one-tenth of the foreign-born had immigrated from Asia. 
About one-cighth of the total population and more than three-fifths 
of the foreign-born had immigrated from north European countries, 
the Germans with 135,459, the English with 102,656, the Irish with 
83,532, and the Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes with 116,175 being 
the most conspicuous elements. Some 89,800 immigrants from 
Canada, or 2.2 per cent of the population, may be added to this 
group as being largely of the same stock. Beside these, there 
were 107,860 who had immigrated from south and east European 
countries, forming 2.6 per cent of the population of the Western divi- 
sion. Among the latter the Italians were the most numerous, fol- 
lowed by the various races of Austria, the Finns, and the Portuguese. 
Finally, 29,579 Mexicans had found a a in the population, con- 
stituting 0.7 per cent of the whole. The table which follows shows 
the population of each State of the Western division, and of the 
continental United States, in 1900, together with the total number 
of foreign-born and the number of the same born in each specified 
country, and the percentage of each nationality in the United States 
residing in the Western division. ‘The countries from which the 
immigration has been small are not included in the table. 
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The more important changes in the population since 1900 have 
been incidental to— 

(1) A rapid influx from 1900 to 1907 of Japanese (with a few 
Koreans) from Japan or Hawaii, or both, until the number of that 
race now residing in the Western division is in excess of 90,000, more 
than one-half of whom are in California and one-sixth in Washington; 

(2) A diminishing number of Chinese, their decline being due to 
the exclusion law and a tendency exhibited by the members of that 
race to move to the eastern cities; 

(3) An influx of Mexicans continued until the number in the 
Western States has increased several fold; 

(4) A continued influx of English, Scandinavians, and other north 
Europeans, in part a direct immigration, in part a westward movement 
of industrial workers before the increasing number of south and east 
Europeans employed in industry in the East, and in part à westward 
movement of families, generally to locate on farms; 

(5) Aninflux of immigrants from southern and eastern European 
countries, the smaller part of them, except in the case of the North 
Italians, Spanish, Portuguese, and Dalmatians, coming directly from 
their native land, much the larger number coming from the States 
in the East to engage in common or semiskilled labor on the railways, 
in the mines and smelters, and other industries in which much 
unskilled labor is required and in which laborers are employed in 
large numbers. 

The percentage of the immigrants of each race, save the Japanese, 
arriving in the United States between July 1, 1900, and June 30, 
1909, who gave some State of the Western division as their desti- 
nation, is presented in Table 2. 'The Japanese who arrived are not 
given, for the reports of the Commissioner-General of Immigration 
do not include Moss who have come to the mainland from the Ha- 
walian Islands. More than 90 per cent of them have remained in the 
Western division. The number of Chinese destined to the West- 
ern division of States, as given in the table, is much too small, but 
correct data in this regard are not available for the reason that durin 
the first three years of the period under consideration the Bureau o 
Immigration did not peto ne destination of Chinese entering the 
United States at the port of San Francisco. It should be added, 
also, that the figure given for Mexicans is not complete, for the reason 
that until 1908 the Bureau of Immigration did not record the number 
of Mexican immigrants entering the United States overland. There- 
fore, the number admitted and the number destined to the Western 
division of States, during the period considered, are both too low. 
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TABLE 2.—Immigrants entering continental United States during the years 1901 to 1909, 
inclusive, by race. 


[Compiled from reports of the United states Cummissioner-General of Immigration, 1901-1909. ] 


— Number Per cent 
entering giving giving 
Race. continental| vestern | Western 


division as | division as 
United destina- destina- 








MO cae tion. tion. 

Armenian scored A ia al coru p e Yet 19, 333 169 4.0 
Bohemian and Moravian................ eee ... . . ................. 86, 132 1, 454 1.7 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin.............................. 81,955 4, 206 5.1 
A CDI eU E E M RAT are eee Er eia ce LU edd 15, 149 8, S04 58.1 
Croatian and SloveniaN..........oooooononconccocncccororocanaro nana! 270, 157 16,908 6.3 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian......................L.... 25, 739 5,059 23.2 
Dutch and Elemisha siio eue eeu a aaa 69, 034 4, 190 6.0 
East Midian. 2522409 3, 843 2, 908 75.7 
Englishis.cceeeckb ad ta a 332, 113 44,179 13. 3 
O P 117,311 11,508 9.8 
Bene hi aei ewe be d E I cM D ac can ens Ero areis 89, 566 12, 415 13.9 
A Se uve I A Eee ou uos pietre 626, 256 35, 010 5.7 
Greko cout A O Lnd 171, 648 9, 200 b. 4 
o c ev vs La N a e EEE EE EE A 691,995 5, 401 .6 
TA 343, 335 15, 234 4.6 
Italian: North O bee 311,303 66, OOS 21.2 
Italian, SOUL, tas rs Mis 1, 568, 014 29, 906 1.9 
Lithuanian.. oon 2. dis cette vato 135, 372 484 .4 
IS E A A 291,370 963 .3 
MOI a e N aaa Ea de aea nE aE 23, 683 a 4, 402 19.0 
1o E a S EE 145, 306 2,990 .4 
POTASA a sr oe quia sailed erai. eir 56, 301 8,763 15.6 
ROUTE ds pA a ci eo ues 68, 011 352 .5 
RUBIA 6 traia Vadis ARO sen ea oe 63, 257 4, 390 6.9 
Hutheniali.. iie vo Ve O dg ed dead 115, 236 408 .4 
BCAndiD AV AM oso E Gu Reeves ER RR QU RES EE 477,860 51,818 10.8 
BCOWCN A A A A sin evite Ps 108, 382 13, 406 12.4 
BIOV O 300, 027 1,975 .7 
O MES 36, 108 7,383 20.4 
A eek ite A A 43, 560 790 1.8 
dili e RET" 11, 433 195 1.7 
3,37 0.1 
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a 17,486 Mexicans were recorded as destined to Texas during the period considered. 
SCOPE AND METHOD OF INVESTIGATION. 


The investigation conducted by the Commission in the West was 
planned to include (1) a study of the industrial and social conditions 
of immigrants in the more important industries, (2) a study of 
selected immigrant races in some of the larger cities, (3) a special 
study of agricultural laborers and of immigrant farmers, and (4) a 
detalled examination of Japanese, Korean and East Indian immi- 

ation in its various phases, the emphasis to be placed upon the 
ast named because it presents a problem peculiar to the Pacific coast 
and with reference to which the fullest possible information was to 
be desired. No special investigation of Chinese immigration was 

lanned. Most of the Chinese now in the United States have resided 

ere solong and have lived and worked under such conditions that an 
investigation of them along the lines adopted for other races would 
not show the effects of a free or of a restricted immigration, nor would 
the data be comparable with those collected for other races. The 
difficulties involved in the administration of the exclusion law have 
been so great that the Chinese laborers were very suspicious of the 
motives of the Commission's agents so that it was found difficult in 
most places to secure any data of value from them. The slight 
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investigation made of Chinese immigration was, therefore, purely 
incidental to the investigation of industries in which they are or have 
been employed. 

The most important industries of the West from the point of view 
of the number of men and especially the number of immigrants 
emploved, are steam railroad transportation, with & probable total 
of 75,000 emplovees; metalliferous mining and smelting, with a total 
of between 125,000 and 150,000; coal mining, with & total of more than 
36,000 in 1908; the lumber industry, with 57,657 in 1905; electric rail- 
way transportation, with almost 20,000 in 1907; general construction 
work, the growing of sugar beets and manufacture of bect sugar, and 
hop, fruit, and vegetable growing, especially in California, with their 
allied industries; and the fishing industry of the Northwestern States 
and Alaska. "These industries, together with others of less importance 
but which are of interest in connection with certain phases of the 
problem, have been investigated. The investigation included the 
collection of individual schedules from the employees of the selected 
establishments; the testimony of emplovers, foremen, and others with 
reference to certain points; and pay rolls in so far as such data would 
supplement those obtained in other ways, and where the pay rolls 
were in such form that they would be suitable for tabulation. The 
industries investigated, the total number of persons for whom sched- 
ules were obtained, and the number of each race, by sex and nativity, 
in each industry upon which a special report is submitted, as well as 
the length of residence in the United States of employees, are shown 
in the tables following. 


a For schedule forms see Vol. II, pp. 653-662, 668-670, 674-677, and 680-681. 
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TABLE 4.— Number and per cent of employees of each race for whom information was 
secured, by sez. 


Number. | Per cent distribution. 
General nativity and race. 


Male. Female. | Total. Male. Female. | Total. 





Native-born of native father: 
TS Gd da depara ——— 17,701 1,523 19, 224 23.3 31.2 23.8 
AAA O 352 20 372 5 .4 5 
co 070 e OT 101 54 155 1 1.1 2 

Native-born of foreign father, by country 

of birth of father: 

000 AAA 12 1 16| (a) .1| (e) 
Austria-Hungary..................... 131 20 151 .4 .2 
ta CI dig" 

UlllotenedaseovcecoscocconcseosoT a á a 
o0 AAA gob TTT TTT TETE iros 1 a .0 (a) 

ARA AA 645 41 686 .9 .8 9 
AA ban essiase E 5 13 (a) 5 1 (a) i 
BEER GR, E ITET T ¡NAAA 67 » | s - 
2 C TEA HEARR E M. E 2 (a) .0 (a) 
—— CA TA : 192 22 214 .3 5 5 .3 

20 5 SUCETITTTITTAITTTIITT TIITTITTIT ,045 67 1,612 2.0 .4 2.0 
Finland OOS ARA EN Militarias 14 (a) .0 (a) 
AAA AAA 179 39 218 2 .8 .3 
—— AA, ERRE PATA 2 007 233 2, 240 z 6 4.8 2.8 
SA OEE E a .0 a 
000 TR TEUER PP B 2 (a) .0 8 
MEME Lon >. Y PA (a) .0 a 
OA A 2, 266 248 2,514 3.0 5.1 3.1 
AR AI A 188 226 414 2 4.6 .5 
—— Pe EEE : RE RAPE : (a) 5 : 
OM UE LR EET LUTZ TI ITE E TOT TTE 1 1 .0 (a) a 
AAA 262 29 291 3 > .6 .4 
0000 2 IXEVCTETTITHRSIITUMITIDTIT 46 3 49 J mp " i 
oco gain ars 201 13 214 3 3 .3 
c2 GTCELRLERLITIITILIIPITITITIILIT eas Xusabo. 1 (a) .0 8 
Cc eed ———— 2 A RERET 2 a .0 a 
0 ERA AR cM 141 122 263 .2 2.5 .3 
BEEN zl N E 53 12 65 .1 .2 .1 
20 0 P —— 546 26 572 ad -5 ST 
IEA A EEE 21 8 29 (a) .2 (a) 
RUE LU edacwassessaoooooccce 308 16 324 Y .3 .4 
AAA T 20 136 2 .4 .2 
IA M o riaronaisuesol ^.  h BA lovavocoscce 1 a .0 a 
MM n 4 5 9 (a) .1 (a) 
NI ara dcir toro 239 3 242 3 .1 .3 
West Indies (other than Cuba) ........ 3 3 6 (a) 1 a 
Africa (country not s C ERE EA 3 (a .0 a 
South America (country not specified). 2 1 3 a (a) a 
Foreign-born, by race: 
—— w a Á ——I—— 1 (2) .0 (a) 
INNATIA cie 81 91 172 .1 1.9 .2 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 156 4 160 + .1 .2 
— AE A ba 2 2: t- (a) A d 
Canadian, Freuch..................... 177 5 182 .2 „1 .2 
Canadian, Other...................... 1,398 34 1, 432 1.8 al 1.8 
L ALSA TTEnT : e ~ : 670 Ki (a) i E- 
AAA s , 488 A ^ ; 
C LUGD UN ET 5 1 6 (a) 8 (a) 
CARAS 670 2 672 .9 a .8 
O REA 434 13 447 .6 -3 .6 
LO E ARA TELE eee Lee dcir 123 .2 .0 .2 
AAA AO SA 395 5 .0 .5 
A ARAS 3,319 57 3,376 4.4 1.2 4.2 
Filipino CUETUT m 3 ATTE di e» : A (a) in 
ELA * 2 21 0.10 pit 
AIRES ROA 2,084 301 2, 385 2.7 6.2 3.0 
A ERA AAA AA 2, m 3 2, = 3.4 . : 2.9 
0 T AAA REPARA AA Y AA a ‘ a 
Hebrew, Russian..................... 16 2 18 8 (a) 8 
— —— 2 a à a 1 a 3 
e drama ain wh . a J 
a ta dy Cc MúX”mQo.o..moo.o.o.”m..m.o..»..o.o...... 8 ...n........ 8 (a) . 0 (a) 

IAE LA AA A 3,136 77 3, 213 4.1 1.6 4.0 
Zelus Nonii. e eere rrr 4, 459 4, 887 5.9 8.8 6.1 
im i — j EIN ASA — 291 ot ( E = ( E 

talian a E E ——— a ‘ a 
AAA AAA 8,327 114 8, 441 11.0 2.3 10.5 
LAIR AAA 214 2 am 1 (a) 3 y 
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TABLE 4.—Number and per cent of employees of each race for whom information was 
secured, by sex—Continued. 





Number. Per cent distribution. 
General nativity and race. 
Male. Female. | Total. Male. | Female. Total. 
Foreign-born, by race—Continued. 
Macedonian: avc ek er e E gU, re 27 (4) 0.0 (a) 
Magyar dir ARA EL 210 6 216 0.3 .1 0.3 
6. 154 94 6, 248 8.1 1.9 7.7 
Montenegrin. loe osse . .. .... ...... 410-4: osos 410 .9 .0 .9 
NOTO a Cec staat rU n Ds PORTO 3 (a) .0 (a) 
NODWSgIBI o ads 1, 029 11 1,040 1.4 «2 1.3 
Persii A A RR SORA mao A 3 (a) .0 (a) 
Poli oa rice trad io us 429 2 431 .6 (a) .5 
Portugnese......... . ..... ria 581 334 915 8 6.8 1.1 
Roumaniaannn— 41 3 44 4 .1 .1 
A abs eo ctw nc o Reus aud 78 43 421 .5 .9 5 
ad AA xerox A Ore aite ews 25 (a) .0 (a) 
A o eue 760 7 787 1.0 .6 1.0 
SPotehisIrislizziu2s ia 14 2 16 (a) (a) (a) 
A A Re e Eua iE I seus de 107 1 .0 c 
SIOVOR S ou orsi ever e Ree noL do ME ds 468 3 411 6 vl .6 
Slovenian. ............................ 1, 180 11 1,191 1.6 ¿2 1.5 
A boat eda nE eA 209 21 290 4 .4 .4 
SAVOLISIEo 2e ru 1,756 22 1,778 2.3 .6 2.2 
Byr aset As 26 2 (a) (a) (a) 
O A Ud due omues 93 1 .0 .1 
A A c a NEE E E T 407 3 410 .5 .1 5 
West Indian (other than Cuban)...... 16 14 30 a -3 ta 
Australian (race not specified)........ J 4 (a .0 a) 
Austrian (race not specified).......... 397 1 398 . (a) .9 
Belgian (race not specified)........... o EEA 8 (4) .0 (a) 
South American (race not specified)... I2 uocis us 12 (4) .0 (a) 
Swiss (race not specified).............. 56 2 58 .1 (a) .1 
Grand total... este ............. 75,830 4. 882 80, 712 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
Total native-born of foreign father......... 9, 265 1, 189 10, 454 12.2 | 24.4 13.0 
Total riativ e DOFl uoces sede Rer .... .. ..... 27.419 2,786 30, 205 36.2 57.1 37.4 
Total foreign-born......................... 48, 411 2.090 50, 507 63.8 42.9 32.6 


a Less than 0.05 per cent. 


TABLE 5.—Per cent of foreign-born employees in the United States each specified number 
of years, by sex and race. 


[By years in the United States is meant years since first arrival in the United States. No deduction is 
made for time spent abroad. This table includes in each section only races with 80 or more reporting. 
The totals, however, are for all races.) 




















MALE. 
| Per cent in United States each specifled number of years. 
Number | 
Race. reporting | 
complete 5 
| data. | r 1. 2 3. 4. |5to9. era Mar ! vi 
i 

Armenian.............-. csse ens | 80| 11.3|15.0| 7.5/110.0|12.5[23.8/15.0| 2.5| 2.5 
Bohemian and Moravian........... 156 2.6| 3.8 | 13.5 | 17.9| 7.1|158.6]| 9.0] 7.7 19.9 
Bulgarian..... NOTOS RHET 126 1.6|42.9|31.7|] 7.9] 4.0] 7.9] 2.4 .8 .8 
Canadian, French.................. 175 I. 1) 1.1| 1.7 .0| 1.1| 6.9|10.3|17.7| 60.0 
Canadian, Other...............006. 1,388 1.9| 27 | 3.5| 3.4] 1.8112.9|11.7| 12.2| 49.9 
A AAA 628 .5 .6 .6 .0 .2| 1.6] 2.4| 3.2| 90.9 
CTOS DL esses irere onal were Les Ks 1, 454 1.6| 5.2|11.9|13.1| 8.6] 35.4] 11.1] 8&0] 5.1 
Dalmatian. ........................ 670 1.3 | 10.3 | 26.9 | 15.2 | 10.9 | 23.4] 5.4| 2.7| 3.9 
Danish................ HOM O 433 .9| 2.31 48| 3.5| 6.5| 14.11] 671164] 4.8 
Dat o denice En AASA | 12| 49| 4.9111.5|] 7.4|13.1| 14.8| 10.7| 9.8] 23.0 
East Indian ......................- | 394 | 5.1|26.4|47.7|]1&.8| 1.5| .0| .0| .0 .6 
A EO ........ | 8,304 271 591 87| 571 4.5|121| 65| 9.9| 44.1 
Finnish verse reb eI ES Soe So | 803 1.9| 24| 7.71 7.1] 7.8] 30.3] 14.31 14.6] 13.9 
French A AN 347 3.5| 6.3| 61] 5.2| 4.9] 22.8] 8.4] 12.1] 30.8 
COE .. . . . . .. .. oe uo eset uL OX 2,081 1.81 5.0! 62] 3.7 | 2.7| 1.4| 5.3] 11.5] 49.4 
Pus SECRET UL 2,558 2.4 | 17.8/29.4 | 19.5 | 10.6 | 15.9 .8 .2 4 
Herzegovinian........ ERE ES 294 3.1 | 12.2 | 24.1 | 23.1 | 11.6 | 20.1] 3.4] 1.0| L4 
Tell ets badalona da 3,125 13] 3.4] 6.7] 4.8| 5.3| 15.1| 10.9| 10.0, 42.4 
Italian, North... eee eee ........ 4, 451 3.2 | 10.0 | 18.8 | 13.3] 9.1] 25.9] 7.9| 57| 6.1 
Italian, South....................6. 2.025 2.9| 8.7116.5|12.7|] 8.9] 20.7] 9.2] 6.8| 49 
Japanese IA 8,314 .9| 3.3 12.9) 22.9 | 15.7] 33.4] 7.7] 1.0 2 
Korcan- IN cee Lc eue d dr 214 .0 3] 9.3 | 35.5 | 34.1] 19.2 .0| .0 .9 
Lithuanian.............. PCENA 86| 1.2| 1.21 3.51 81) 3.5140.7112.81 15.1] 14.0 
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Bohemian and Moravian 


Bosnian............ 
Montenegrin...... 
8lovak...... 
Turkish........ 


Lithuanian...... 
Russian..... 


Canadian, French.... 


Korean........ 


Italian, South.. 
Japanese....... 


Herzegovinian 
Italian, North.. 


Irish.. 


Armenian........... 
Bulgarian.... 
Greek........ 


Total............... 
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The investigation of agriculture as planned embraced a study of 
farmers of different races in California, Oregon, Washington, Colo- 
rado, and Utah, of Mexicans in Arizona and New Mexico, and of 
agricultural labor in intensive farming. The investigation of agri- 
cultural labor embraced a study of sugar-beet growing in all of the 
Western States in which the industry finds a place, the growing of 
hops in California and Oregon, and the growing of different kinds of 
fruits, vegetables, and grapes in California, together with the closely 
allied packing, canning, and. wine-making industries. In general, the 
methods used were the same as in the investigation of the various 
industries before mentioned except that it was necessary to place 
more emphasis upon the collection of data from other sources and less 
upon the collection of personal schedules from laborers. However, 
individual schedules were obtained from 9,846 agricultural laborers, 
principally in California, while more detailed schedules were ob- 
tained from 733 others. With the exception of beet sugar, no 
effort was made to cover an industry in its entirety, but localities in 
which the best opportunities for the study of immigration were 
offered were selected for careful investigation. 

The original plans of the Commission included a study of immi- 
grant families in several cities in the Western division of tes but 
the inquiry was finally limited to Los Angeles, and a report based 
upon investigations in that city is submitted. 

The investigation of immigrant farming was limited to the Japanese 
and a few other races the members of which were farming in the same 
communities and to some extent competing with the Japanese. 
Schedules showing detailed information were secured from 856 house- 
holds engaged in farming, and in addition data were gathered from 
other sources in the community and presented in special reports made 
by the ficld agents. The number of localities in which immigrant 


‘farming was investigated and the number of schedules taken in each 


are shown, by race of the farmer, in the table next presented. 
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TABLE 6.—Number of households studied in selected farming localities of the Pacific 
Coast and Rocky Mountain States, by general nativity and race of head of household. 





California. E 
o) a = 
"3 a : 3 e$ 
3 N E Ede E 
a "3. 2 ; + E o 
General nativity 3 A| ph : lg Ew 3 Sleg aálslE 
andraceof head | = 57 Ek $ 23 0 E ol3l|=|2|3 
= alg 2 als l=lgS g 2|5|8 313 : 
of household. | © | p [253 1G] .[a} ole ae|aié 
Si SleeiSl/elalsleleleleisiflzlsleiele! 12 
218 |ac Zilgile|3 S|? 2 51817 
——35733336633331533 
Man 4 — b. — - - c qu] 
SIS WMS g&l3|2 »|4|$ a|8]S 3| EIS EIS || .|E 
Alol os Be be lao loo Le S be So e ase Ba 2 
=|elezgiA [SS | E 5 |=5 5] AH] |s[n|<s|[=|S|,|>3|8|2 
E N |z O [» z a 3 e 9 = 'e o E o 80 | 17 
> | ao leni/ a1 5 — *|a&in|initc g Em 
Eja ee ee | anlan lajeja ZiZ|-«4|o!4 
— o | cs — — — — — — — — — — — — — — | aa — — 
Native-born of 
foreign fa- 
ther, by race 
of father 
Danish........ 3 POS CA roles UNIS O eee NE A PISOS uU MP m MSS EST pepe 
German....... hess A A A A tee A O ees ies aa ee hc e ie t J 
Italian, South. 1. . . .J. . . . eos . . . sse . . . .P. . . .. . . .. . . lin hoe MER CUBA A EUN (M NES S m 
NXorvwegian.. . . las .... P . . .... ..... P............ ........ | Fay AI A E A PO A me 
Portuyuese....| 1|....|....|.... EO E NS oen A c A O NINE. OR S c pus tuu Mug ene 
SWedis lsc sa 524 . . .J. . . .. . . desees . . . . .. . . etse . . . . . ... aces PA MINA] NS) — 
Foreign-born: 
Armenian..... y E UR ER. tare ee wel ET: aren ee ere eed AE esc ace oe fec PA ee panes lowe 
Danish........ AG Di AREE. —— 144 4 .. . ....J.... .... O E E 
German....... F [E E HANS OM PES UIN [DEA A IA A O ES 82. 15 nest AAA 14 |....]... 
German- Rus- 
sian......... dl dT. oz ene n HEX I4: PE EE kw 
Italian, North.| 88 |....| 27 |... .]....]....]....]-.-- rA A A — T S Iss 
Italian. South: 26 |. . . . . . . . . . . . . —. . . . Ente . . . . sate De wl nun c e Le noe | me .... 221 4 ....|... 
Japanese...... 490 | 34 1128 | 68 | 25 | 55 | 20 Ir O A A A A aes 36 |....| 53 | 19 | 15 
Norwegian . . . II. . ... . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . J. ...P.... J........ a EE A nte mac 10 ....... 
Portus tese... 55 .... 2. ... .... . . . .. . . . seco .... ld das OD A A lew te eee ese 
Swedish......| 31 |....|....!....[.... | Slee hee es eliotn: a E eala "de nu 





Total..... 856 | 93 [175 | 68 25 | 55 | 20 | 20 | 24 15 | 24 | 20 | 28 | 41 | 36 | 50 | 23 | 97 | 27 | 15 





The investigation covered all of the industries in which Japanese 
and East Indians have in any considerable number found employ- 
ment. It included an investigation of Japanese farming in all of 
the States in which many of that race are occupied and of J apanese 
business in eleven cities. In investigating Japanese business, data 
as to households and families were collected, together with informa- 
tion regarding the business conducted, such as the amount of capital 
employed, the approximate value of annual transactions, the rental 
value of the property occupied, the number, occupations, races, and 
wages of employees, the provision made for boarding and lodging 
employees, patronage by white and oriental races, and, if in mer- 
cantile trade, the proportions of oriental and other products dealt in. 
These schedules were collected in six cities where the number of Jap- 
anese in business was sufliciently large to warrant it, and in collecting 
schedules an effort was made to secure them from representative per- 
sons. As much supplementary information as possible was obtained, 
and the business inquiries were made of a few members of other races 
engaged in branches of business in which Japanese competition had 
been keenly felt. From 395 of the 3,000 or more East Indians indi- 
vidual schedules were obtained, and 24 groups containing 79 laborers 
of that race have been studied in detail. Of the 90,000 or more Jap- 
anese, 8,442 laborers were studied by means of individual schedules; 
family schedules were obtained for 360 groups of wage-earners in 
cities and those engaged in independent business, for 530 households 
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of farmers, their partners, and farm laborers employed by them, and 

for 45 groups of laborers working in coal mines or lumber mills, and 

as section hands. In addition to this material, information from 

individual and family schedules for 1,517 foreign-born Japanese, not 

included in connection with other reports, was used in discussing 

— features in the general summary of Japanese in the Western 
tates. 

The number of individual schedules collected and tabulated in 
connection with the various reports is shown in Table 3 (p. 627). The 
number of household groups for which schedules were obtained, 
together with the number of persons in these households, is shown in 
the following tables: | 


TABLE 7.— Number of households studied, by general nativity and race of head of house- 
hold and by occupation. 





| Number where head of 
| household is— 


Total num- 
General nativity and race of head of household. ber of 


In business 
households. ——— or | for self or 
wage-camer 
laborer. in city. 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of father: 
JJJ 1 T5 za adas 
GOTINAN e vee Lon ec va eed Mies day ES dv" 9 J 
Italian, SOU weeded A E O 1 Maa 
O E 1 AA SÓ 
POI CS Oe n oie tc doles ase elt ou ese Saas See cits Bioneers Ae eek 1 J TS 
Swedish asis idad dae 2 "| A 
Foreign-born: 
A A 17 I AN JJ 
Di Mir A las all ML Ee C il 46 46 |o rr ots 
PIS 2.2104 A A Lr ARD quu OS MCN eae ce us 28 
BRON Ce xe oce me rex Dakin us Sac P Ire we ae eee OO! Vid da sieeve odes 30 
COON NE ODER TE 209 46 163 
Geri ins ltussiatius bo So pow eo uc adu ue EE ES 31 dl A A 
HÜUDIDW A A A BAO Ged te bee ee DUE VO als 175 
HIDDEN aia 209 92 117 
IfallAH, O O A a A 125 59 06 
A A A Tes doe EE 890 530 360 
Mexicana A es bende hone Gk stg ane EO eau A ^ ra SPERO 37 
Norwegia 11 Ma idee. 
POTIUS. ceo A LR tis Me OA 87 55 32 
JUL. dl MN CE ccr J 27 
SIOSCDIM. A £3 oun dues eheu e oi cane dede Eee ESL E DE jo, NM ENS 28 
Swedish corrio es 31 | A 
Tot a1,996 | 933 1,063 
| 





a In addition to this number a study has been made of 24 groups of East Indian laborers in lumber mills 
and rope factories, and of 45 groups of Japanese (5 groups of coal miners, 13 groups of railroad laborers, and 
27 groups of laborers in lumber mills). 
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The results of the western investivation are submitted in a number 
of reports, the titles of which are shown in the classified list presented 
below. The most general of the results of the western investigation 
are briefly stated 1n the following pages of this report. 


JAPANESE AND Fast INDIANS. 
Japanese. 


Part I. THE JAPANESE IMMIGRANTS IN THE Paciric COAST AND Rocky MOUNTAIN 
STATES. 
II. THE JAPANESE IN CITY EMPLOYMENTS AND BUSINESS IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE PacirFic COAST AND Rocky MOUNTAIN STATES. 
Introduction. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
State of Washington (with special reference to Seattle). 
Portland, Oreg. 
Denver, Colo. 
Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah. 
State of Idaho. 


East Indians. 
III. Tae East INDIANS ON THE Paciric Coast, 
AGRICULTURE. 


Part I. IMMIGRANT LABOR IN AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES OF THE WEST- 
ERN STATES. 
Immigrant labor in California agricultural industries. 
Immigrant labor in the beet-sugar industries in the Western States. 
Immigrant labor in the hop industry of California and Oregon. 
Immigrant labor in selected agricultural and allied industries in Cali- 
fornia: 
Immigrant labor in the deciduous-fruit industry in the Vaca Valley. 
Immigrant labor in the garden and deciduous-fruit industries of 
Santa Clara County. i 
Immigrant labor in the orchards about Suisun. 
Immigrant labor in the citrus-fruit industry. 
Immigrants in the Newcastle district. 
The celery industry of Orange County. 
Immigrants in the Imperial Valley. 
Immigrant labor in fruit and vegetable canneries. 
The wine-making industry. 
II. IMMIGRANT FARMERS IN THE WESTERN STATES. 
Introduction: Immigrant farmers in the Western States. 
Immigrant farming in selected localities: 
California— 
Immigrant farming on the reclaimed lands of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers. 
Japanese farmers of Los Angeles County. 
Japanese tenant and landowning farmers of the Florin district. 
Immigrants in the fruit industries of Newcastle district. 
Japanese farmers in the Pajaro Valley. 
Japanese berry growers and gardeners about Alviso and Agnews. 
Japanese truck gardeners about Sacramento, with comparisons 
with the Italians. 
North Italian farmers of Sonoma County. 
Italian vegetable gardeners of San Francisco County. 
Scandinavian farmers in Santa Clara County. 
Scandinavian farmers in San Luis Obispo County. 
— and German-American farmers of Anaheim, Orange 
ounty. 
Portuguese farmers about San Leandro. 
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Part II. IMMIGRANT FARMERS IN THE WESTERN STATES— Continued. 
Immicrant farming in selected localities—Continued. 
Other localities— 
Immigrant farming about Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 
Japanese and Italian farmers in Oregon. 
Japanese and German-Russian farmers of northern Colorado. 
South Italian truck gardeners near Denver, Colo. 
Japanese farmers of northern Utah. 
III. ImMMIGRANTS IN FRESNO COUNTY, CAL. 


DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES. 


Parr I. IMMIGRANT LABORERS EMPLOYED BY STEAM RAILWAY COMPANIES IN THE 
Paciric COAST AND Rocky MOUNTAIN STATES. 
II. IMMIGRANT LABORERS EMPLOYED BY STREET RAILWAY COMPANIES OPERAT- 
ING IN THE CITIES OF THE PaAciFIC COAST AND Rocky MOUNTAIN STATES. 
III. IMMIGRANT LABOR IN THE METALLIFEROUS MINING, SMELTING, AND REFINING 
INDUSTRY OF THE WESTERN STATES. - 
IV. IMMIGRANT LABOR IN THE COAL AND COKE INDUSTRY OF THE WESTERN STATES. 
V. IMMIGRANTS IN THE LUMBER AND SHINGLE INDUSTRIES OF OREGON AND 
WASHINGTON. 
VI. IMMIGRANT LABOR IN OTHER INDUSTRIES IN THE WESTERN STATES. 
Immigrant labor in the manufacture of cement. 
Salmon canneries on the Columbia River and Puget Sound. 
Immigrant laborers in the Alaskan fish canneries. 
Immigrant labor in the manufacture of cigars and cigarettes in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Immigrant labor in the powder factories of California. 
Immigrants in Los Angeles. 


EUROPEAN AND CANADIAN IMMIGRANTS. 


In their economic and social positions there is & more or less clearly 
defined difference between the immigrants from the British Isles, 
France, Germany, the Scandinavian countries, and Canada, on the 
one hand, and those from the south and east European countries on 
the other. The Mexicans, the Chinese, Koreans and Japanese, and 
the East Indians constitute three distinct groups. ‘The smaller 
groups from western Asia also stand by themselves. It seems best 
to deal first of all with European and Canadian immigration and 
then with each of the Asiatic races and the Mexicans separately. By 
so doing the immigrant races which are found almost entirely in the 
Western division are segregated and may be given the emphasis 
which the circumstances demand. 

The difference between the north European and Canadian and 
the south and east European groups is closely connected with the 
fact that the former represents the older, the latter, with minor 
exceptions, the newer, immigration. Many Germans, English, Irish, 
Scotch, Welsh, and English Canadians, and & smaller number of 
French and Scandinavians were among the earlier settlers of the 
Western States. These settlers have been followed by others who 
immigrated directly, and frequently as families, with the expectation 
of becoming permanent residents, and by stil others who have 
migrated along with a larger number of natives from the eastern and 
middle States. With the exception of the more recent non-English- 
speaking immigrants who have come directly to the Western States 
very little and no essential difference is found between these north 
European immigrants, their offspring, and the Americans born of 
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native father. Here and there colonies of Germans, of Swedes, and 
of Danes are found. Allof these races have their own societies; most 
of them exhibit & strong tendency to progress in certain directions— 
as the Scandinavians from industrial occupations to farm ownership, 
and the races of the British Isles in industry and trade—but occupy 
the same industrial and economic position as the native-born. They 
and the natives constitute the great majority of the business and 
salaried classes and as wage-earners occupy most of the skilled and 
better remunerated positions in industry. The less capable and 
steady and the newer immigrants without industrial training find a 
place as unskilled laborers. 

With the south and east Europeans, however, the situation is dif- 
ferent, particularly where the majority of the representatives have 
immigrated to the United States and the locality within recent years. 
With minor exceptions, which are becoming more numerous, they 
occupy lower industrial, economic, and social positions and stand 
apart from the natives and Americanized north Europeans, who 
constitute the majority of the population. 

In the industries investigated in the West it was found that the 
Italians, Greeks, Slavs, Finns, and other less important south and 
east European immigrants, together with the Mexicans and Asiatics, 
constitute the great majority of those employed in general construc- 
tion work, as section hands on the railways, common laborers in 
railway shops and smelters, and a large percentage, when not a 
mapy, of the common laborers in lumber yards and mills, in the 
underground work in coal and ore mines, and in salmon fisheries. 
The inferior position occupied by them in the large industries has 
been made evident in the industrial reports submitted by an occu- 
pational tabulation of the employees. 

A large number of Italians and of members of a few other south 
or east European races have immigrated directly to the West dur- 
ing recent years. A much larger number have gradually worked 
their way west or have been ''recruited" by employment agents and 
** bosses " in cities of the Middle West or obtained by advertising from 
places farther east. 

With the exception of the Poles, & majority of all south and east 
European races which were employed in large numbers in industries 
investigated have been in the United States less than ten years, 
and in the cases of the Dalmatians, Greeks, Herzegovinians, North 
Italians, Montenegrins, and Russians more than half have been 
here less than five years. More than a third of several other races 
have resided in this country less than five years. A rather large 
number of Italians, Slovaks, and Slovenians have been in the United 
States as long as twenty years, but the great majority of the south 
and east European immigrants have been introduced into these 
industries within the last fifteen years. In general, they have entered 
the less desirable occupations which have been gradually vacated 
by the natives and north Europeans as these races have found more 
remunerative places in industry or have withdrawn to engage in 
business or farming. They have supplied the demand for unskilled 
labor at the prevailing or slowly advancing wages which were insuf- 
ficient to retain the former employees. This gradual movement 
during the last twelve or fifteen years has brought about & radical 
change 1n the racial composition of the labor supply. 
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Few instances of race displacement by Europeans working at a 
lower wage have been found. Indeed, with the rapid expansion of 
industry, the immigrants introduced for construction work have at 
times been paid more than those previously employed, the numbers of 
the latter being insufficient to meet the increasing demand, but such 
instances are unusual. In most cases when more men have been 
needed they have been available from the more recent immigration at 
the prevailing wage. Italians and Greeks have been employed as 
section hands on the railroads, as laborers about mines, smelters, coke 
ovens, and lumber mills at a lower wage than other white men, 
including the Slavs, but to such a limited extent as to be unimportant. 
Generally they have been paid the “white man's wage." 

These south and east European races have on several occasions been 
introduced as strike breakers, as, for example, in the coal mines of 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Washington, and in the metalliferous 
mines of Colorado. In such cases they have made possible the reten- 
tion of the old scale of remuneration, because of the failure of the 
strikes, and have discouraged the efforts of the trade unions. The 
numbers introduced for such purposes have, however, been relatively 
small, and their use in this connection is an exception to the general 
conditions of their advent in western industry. 

Although there has been little underbidding by them, the effect of 
the introduction of the south and east European races into the indus- 
tries has been important. The availability of such a supply of 
unskilled laborers has, on the one hand, assisted greatly in the expan- 
sion of industry, while, on the other, it has seriously retarded the 
advance of wages in those occupations where such labor could be 
advantageously used. A striking example of this retardation is found 
in the rate of wages of section hands on the various steam railways, 
which has varicd little during the last fifteen ycars, while the wages 
of others have materially increased. Japanese and Mexicans have 
been largely employed at this work, but the recent European immi- 
gration has also played an important part in the situation. Wages 
of Japanese have advanced materially, but those of the south and 
east M and Mexican races have increased only slightly. 

The statement that the employment of immigrants has retarded 
the advance of wages is further substantiated by the fact that in those 
localities where south and east European immigrants are largely 
employed the rate of wages is noticeably lower than in those where 
natives and north European immigrants predominate in the labor 
supply. An example of this is aiforded by a comparison of the earn- 
ings of street-railway employees in various communities. In one 
locality in the State of Washington where natives and north Euro- 
peans constituted the majority of those employed, wages for main- 
tenance of way and construction laborers varied from $2.25 to $2.50 
per day, while in another community near by, where Italians and 
Greeks were lareely employed, similar labor received a wage varyin 
from $1.75 to $2.25. In three California localities where the sout 
and east VLL element predominated in the construction and 
maintenance of way "gangs," the prevailing wages ranged between 
$1.75 and $2.25 per day, while in two localities where natives and 
north Europeans were largely employed the rates varied between $2 
and $2.50 and $2.25 and $3 per day, respectively. Other instances 
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of this retardation might be cited from the various industries, as, for 
example, the wages earned by coal miners in northern Colorado and 
the employees of ore mines and smelters in Montana, where the 
natives and north Europeans are generally employed, which wages 
are considerably higher than those paid for similar work in other 
localities where a large percentage of south and east Europeans are 
employed. 
he influence of the trade unions 1n this connection should be noted, 
however, for in both the Montana and the Colorado districts men- 
tioned union organization is strong and has been chiefly responsible 
for securing &nd maintaining the higher rates of wages which obtain 
there. But the maintenance of higher rates has been accomplished 
in a large measure by attracting skilled men of the older immigration 
from nonunion districts and keeping out, by means of public sentiment, 
and in some cases by other means, the cheaper immigrant labor from 
south and east Europe. On the other hand, in exceptional instances 
high wages have been secured by means of organization in localities 
where the more recent immigrants predominate. A striking example 
of this condition is found in the Wyoming coal fields, where 85.9 per 
cent of the employees were foreign-born, and of these 39.9 per cent 
south and east Europeans, and 20.6 per cent Orientals. In spite of 
this preponderance of: the last-mentioned races union rates obtain 
similar to those in effect in northern Colorado, and the wages and 
earnings of the miners are high. Conditions in Wyoming are, how- 
ever, somewhat unusual. In general, it is true that the lack of 
union organization and the prevalence of relatively low wages are 
coextensive with the predominance of south and east Europeans in 
the labor supply. | 
As noted Xn the immigrants from south and east Europe have 
found unskilled work in the expanding industries of the West. "Their 
influx and the gradual withdrawal of natives and north Europeans 
from the less remunerative branches of work have developed rather 
sharp occupational differences among the various races employed 
and corresponding differences in their earnings. A comparatively 
small percentage of the south and east Europeans are engaged in 
skilled occupations in the large industries, and those who are so 
employed are for the most part North Italians, Slovenians, and 
Slovaks, who have been in this country somewhat longer than the 
others of the same general group. The slight occupational progress of 
the majority is largely traceable to recent immigration. Theyhave not 
the knowledge of American methods of industry and the familiarity 
with the English language which are essential in skilled or super- 
yer) positions. These obstacles have been less easily overcome by 
members of this race group because of their tendency to ‘‘colonize”’ 
and their consequent treatment as separate groups by employers. In 
fact, it is the avowed policy of many employers who use south and 
east Europeans to a considerable extent to keep them segregated as 
much as possible in order to avoid any display of race antipathy 
and to simplify supervision. The few members of these races who 
occupy Supervisory positions are in most cases foremen of *'gangs" 
of men of their own race, in which capacity they are very effective 


because of their knowledge of the language and habits of the men 
they oversee, 
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The progress of the various races employed in the industries of the 
West toward assimilation is indicated in some measure by the pro- 
portions who have learned to speak English. Comparing them on 
the basis of length of residence in the United States, 1t is clear that a 
fairly distinct line may be drawn between the north European races 
on the one hand and the south and east Europeans on the other. 
This difference is most marked among those immigrants who have 
been in the United States less than five years. Approximately four- 
fifths of the members of non-English-speaking north European races 
who have resided in this country less than five years speak English, 
as opposed to less than half of most of the races of the other group. 
It should be noted, however, that of the south and east Europeans 
the Finns, Dalmatians, and Croatians show the greatest progress, 
while the least advance is noticeable among the Russians, Slovaks, 
Herzegovinians, and North and South Italians. 

Among those who have resided in the United States from five to nine 
years there is not so marked a difference between the members of the 
two race groups. Approximately nine-tenths of the north Europeans 
speak English, while some four-fifths of the Russians, the Croatians, 
the ITerzegovinians, the Greeks, and the Montenegrins have gaincd 
a command of our tongue. The proportions of the other south and 
east European races who speak English are somewhat lower, only 
about three-fifths of the North and South Italians having acquired 
the language. Practically all of the north Europeans the length of 
whose residence in this country has been ten years or over speak 
English. Moreover, approximately nine-tenths of the members of 
the most important south and east European races of similar length 
of residence speak English. Among the older immigrants those 
OS the least progress are Poles, Portuguese, Slovaks, and South 

talians. | 

Thus it is evident that the wide difference as shown between the 
north Europeans and the south and east Europeans during the first 
four years of residence in this country, tends to disappear in later 
years and that the south and east Europeans are much handicapped 
in the beginning is very clear. They are given the most unskilled and 
disagreeable work, when first employed, and are usually placed in 
“gangs” of their own race, under bees who speak their native 
language. Where this is not the case they are avoided by their 
fellow-workmen of other races who speak English, while few of their 
own race have been in the country long enough to become familiar 
with our language. Thus they have little chance to associate with 
English-speuking people at their work, and it is commonly true that 
this segregation is carried into their home life. The single men, and 
the married men whose wives are abroad, are often herded into 
“bunk houses" in race groups, and boarded as race groups either by 
private individuals or by the employers. Furthermore, the men 
with families usually “colonize” and have little to do with other 
races than their own. Such segregation is usually voluntary on their 
part, but whatever its cause may be it is a serious hindrance to 
assimilation. The races from south and east Europe speak lan- 
guages more radically different from English than the Teutonic 
speech of the north Europeans, who besides having the advantage of 
a similarity in language associate frcely among themselves and with 
the natives, both at work and in their social life. Moreover, they 
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more frequently have families with them and have children at school. 
English thus tends to become the language used in the home. 

— literacy, the north European races and the Finns show 
as high & standard as that of the native-born laborers, practically 
all being able to read and write, while other races have a large per- 
centage of illiteracy. The races from south and east Europe, other 
than the Finns, with the largest percentages of literates, are the 
Slovenians, the North Italians, the Greeks, and the Montenegrins, 
approximately nine-tenths of whom read and write, while those with 
the largest percentage of illiterates &mong them are the South 
Italians, the Portuguese, the Russians, and the Croatians, of whom 
between one-third and two-fifths can not read and write. 

Seasonal labor is demanded in several industries, notably railway 
maintenance of way, lumbering, fishing, and some parts of coal and 
ore mining. Recent immigrants who are unmarried, or whose wives 
have not yet left their native lands, are mostly engaged in this work. 
Most of these are drawn from south and east European races. Small 
proportions of the Greeks, Montenegrins, Russians, and Dalmatians 
so employed are married, and few of these have their wives with 
them. owever, those races whose members have been in the 
United States for a comparatively long period of time show a 
greater proportion of married men and a greater number of their 
wives in the United States. lmportant among these are the Italians, 
Slovaks, Slovenians, and Finns. Men of these races who have fami- 
lies usually find their way into the more settled kinds of unskilled 
labor, such as that ordinarily offered at coal or ore mines and in the 
smelters. Of the few south and east Europeans who have risen to 
skilled or supervisory positions, & majority are married and have 
their wives in the United States. "Their occupations are such as to 
encourage marriage, and, moreover, they are early immigrants in 
most cases and have thus had more time in which to bring their wives 
from their native land, if they did not do so at the time of immigration. 

The natives, north Europeans and English Canadians, on the other 
hand, are found principally in the skilled and supervisory occupations 
and in the more di trend kinds of general labor, and are for the most 
part men with families. Furthermore, practically all of the married 
immigrants in this group have their wives in the United States. 
With the exception of a few youths and a number of men of —— 
habits, members of these races who are employed in the industries 
studied may be regarded as settled laborers from the point of view 
of conjugal condition. HO 

Not only are the north European and English Canadian immigrants 
a more settled class of labor and superior in point of literacy, but they 
show also a much greater civic interest than do the south and east 
Europeans. Comparing only those who have been in the United 
States for similar periods of time it is found that a much greater 
proportion of the former group than of the latter have taken out first 
papers, or have become fully naturalized. The difference is marked 
among those whose period of residence is relatively long—showing 
that the north Europeans develop civic interest much more generally 
than do the south and east Europeans. 

In general, similar classes of differences were found, though less 
extreme, between these two groups in the cities in which investiga- 
tions were made. With the exception of the Greeks, Italians, Slove- 
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nians, Dalmatians, Bohemians, and the Russian Hebrews, the great 
majority of the south and east Europeans are laborers, while the occu- 
-pational distribution of the north Europeans and their offspring is not 
essentially different from that of the native-born of native parents. 
The Greeks and Italians are numerously represented in petty business, 
and they and the Slovenians and Dalmatians are very conspicuous 
in conducting restaurants and similar establishments. San 
Francisco, where the Italian colony is the largest on the Pacific coast, 
the North Italians have become an important element in the larger 
kinds of business and in the professions of the city. Most of the South 
Italians, however, are fishermen and on the whole occupy a distinctl 
inferior position. With the exception of the Greeks, all of the sout 
and east Europeans have a large percentage of their families with them; 
many of their representatives have resided here for years, some have 
risen from the ranks of common labor, the great majority of them 
De English, and with few exceptions show a tendency to leave 
the colonies of their own people for better residence districts. Asa 
rule the children differ little from those of American stock, unless 
brought up in colonies such as those of the Russians in Los Angeles. 
The most conspicuous feature perhaps is the extent to which these 
various races m organized benevolent societies for the care of 
those who meet with misfortune. While these societies are frequently 
indicative of the fact that the race is far from being Americanized 
and while they frequently retard the process of assimilation, they 
encourage thrift and cause to rest upon the charitable institutions 
of the communities & much smaller burden than that imposed by 
the Irish and the native races. 

According to the census of 1900,* 27.31 per cent of those gainfully 
occupied in the Western division were en gee in agricultural pur- 
suits. A large percentage of all of the north European races and their 
native-born offspring, the Irish and French excepted, and the Cana- 
dians, other than French, have exhibited a strong tendency to 
acquire farms. Of those one or both of whose parents were born 
in Great Britain, 25.64 per cent, in Ireland 15.07 per cent, in Canada 
(English) 24.39 per cent, in Germany 23.05 per cent, and in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark 28.3 per cent, were engaged in agriculture, the 
majority of them as farmers on their own account. "Those of British 
descent constituted 39.4 per cent of all the farmers and overseers 
in Utah, 15.9 P cent of those in Idaho, 13.3 per cent of those in 
Wyoming, and 10.9 per cent of all in the Western division. The 
Germans constituted 11.8 per cent of the class in Washington, 10.7 
per cent in Oregon, 9.7 per cent in Colorado, 10 per cent in California, 
and 8.7 per cent in the entire Western division. The Scandinavian 
element constituted 20.9 per cent in Utah, 10.8 per cent in Idaho, 
9.1 per cent in Washington, and 6.5 p cent of those in the entire 
division. With the rapid migration of that race in more recent years, 
the percentages given for the division as a whole, and for Washington 
and Oregon particularly, have doubtless materially increased. The 
Canadians, being fewer in number, the Irish, not exhibiting a tend- 
ency to engage in farm work, and the French, being both few in num- 
ber and not attracted to farm life, are not conspicuous as farmers. 
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The north European immigrants engaged in farming have in many 
instances engaged in business or in industry as wage-earners in the 
West, and then after accumulating some capital have taken up 
dee land (in Montana and Idaho) or have purchased farms. 

large number have moved from farms in the Central States along 
with & large number of natives of native parentage to acquire new 
homes in the West. This is especially true of the Scandinavians, 
who in recent years have moved in large numbers from the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin to Washington and Oregon, or, to a less 
extent, to other States of the Western division. Jlere and there 
the Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes are colonized to a 
certain degree. These cases are exceptional, however, and are almost 
invariably connected with a colonization scheme which has been 
adopted for disposing of large tracts of land. With the exceptions 
stated, the farmers of these classes scattered throughout the com- 
munities engage in very much the same kinds of farming as the 
natives, and though, as a rule, married to persons of the same gen- 
eral race group, are thoroughly Americanized. The only feature 
requiring comment is the strong tendency of the Danes to engage 
in dairy farming. 

The only south Europeans engaged extensively in farming in the 
West are the Italians and the Portuguese. North Italians acquired 
land near San Francisco before 1870, and near Portland, Tacoma, 
and Seattle somewhat later. They have been conspicuous as small 
farmers in the vicinity of Denver for twenty years or more. In 
this latter instance a large percentage are from the southern prov- 
inces of Italy, and in comparatively recent years the same element 
has settled to some extent on farms farther west. Yet the Italian 
farmers are predominantly from the northern provinces. In all of 
the cases mentioned these farmers are primarily growers of ''green 
vegetables." The gardeners supplving the San Francisco and Den- 
ver markets are very largely Italian and they share chiefly with 
the Asiatics the Sacramento, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and other 
markets of less importance. In addition to these gardeners the 
Italians are settled on the land in many localities in central California, 
where they are closely identified with grape growing and wine 
making, the production of such vegetables as beans, and, less exten- 
sively, fruit growing. It is impossible to estimate the total number 
of Italian farmers or the acreage controlled by them except in certain 
communities. In 1900,? farmers, dairymen, gardeners, etc., of Ital- 
jan parentage, numbered 2,599 in the West, more than two-thirds of 
them in California, this number being 8.08 per cent of the entire num- 
ber of Italians gainfully occupied in this division. If the agricultural 
laborers are added, the percentage of the whole is 20.51. With the 
rapid influx of the members of that race during the last ten years, the 
number of those who have located upon the land has greatly increased, 
for the Italians from the northern provinces have exhibited as strong 
a desire to settle upon the land as any European race, excepting per- ' 
haps the Hb Med immigrating to the West. 

he Italian farmers, except in a few California communities, are 
closely colonized. This is partly due to the fact that in most places 
they are engaged in market gardening. The areas suitable for that 
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urpose are limited, and the necessary cooperation in marketing has 
emphasized colony life. Clannishness, which exhibits itself in various 
ways, has also had its effect. Most of the Italian gardens are con- 
ducted as partnership enterprises, and generally the Italian farmers 
have begun farming after & few years' employment as wage-laborers 
by purchasing a share in a partnership already organized or by gain- 
ing & partnership in process of formation for cultivating leased land. 
In this way the majority of those who have engaged in truck farming 
have been able to establish themselves upon the land in much less 
time than the north European immigrants who come without capital. 
In other kinds of agriculture engaged in by Italians this cooperation 
is only less marked. However, they usually purchase land in sever- 
alty as soon as through extraordinary thrift they are able to accumu- 
late a part of the purchase price. 

Thus the Italians usually engage in intensive farming requiring 
much hand labor rather than in diversified or general farming, and in 
this, as well as in the frequency of colony life and the partnership 
form of organization, differ from the native and north European 
farmers. ey also differ in that the wives and older children do 
much more of the work in the fields and in that because of their 
thrift their housing is usually below the standard set by the commu- 
nity and the premises and housekeeping are frequently neglected. 

he Italians are good farmers. ile in growing certain kinds of 
vegetables they do not obtain as large crops as the Chinese, they have 
developed their — to & great degree of fertility, and as vine- 
yardists they take high rank. In Sonoma County, and less con- 
spicuously in other counties of California, they have converted grazing 
land and tracts previously used for general farming .into productive 
vineyards and orchards and contributed greatly to the wealth and 
development of the community. 

The Portuguese have immigrated to only a few sections of the 
United States, among these being California, which in 1900 reported 
12,068 of the total of 30,632 in the continental United States. Por- 
tuguese from the Azores have been immigrating to California in small 
numbers for more than fifty years. The first settlers were largely of 
the sailor class. Later these were followed by farmers immigrating 
directly and still others coming to the mainland from the Hawaiian 
Islands, where at different times & large number have been induced 
to go to work on the sugar plantations. Still others in comparatively 
recent years have moved west from settlements in the eastern States 
to join friends or to find better opportunities for farming. Though 
some of the newer arrivals have worked as common laborers and a 
comparatively large number have been employed as stevedores, deck 
hands on the “river boats," and in similar capacities, the Portuguese 
men have engaged mainly in agricultural pursuits, usually as laborers 
for their countrymen, then as tenant, and then as landowning farmers. 
In some communities where land has been available at a low price the 
~ second step indicated has been eliminated. 

The Portuguese farmers have tended strongly to colonize in certain 
localities, and the great majority are found in central California and 
within 100 miles of San Francisco, where most of them have entered 
the United States. A large number are engaged in dairy farming and 
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many are occupied in — potatoes and the coarser vegetables. 
Such interests are usually combined with general farming, however. 

The Portuguese are excellent farmers, and frequently, while 
improving their land, obtain two or three crops from the same field 
in the course of the year. In their thrift, investment of savings in 
more land, in the character of their housing and standard of living, 
they are very much like the Italians. In some instances, however, 
their housing is of a distinctly better type. The one important differ- 
ence between the two races, besides the kind of crops usually pro- 
duced, is found in the fact that the Italians cooperate in leasing land, 
while the Portuguese are very individualistic and seldom rent or own 
land in partnership. Because of this circumstance and the fact that 
the members of this race, unlike the Asiatics and German-Russians, 
have not been induced to settle upon the land as a solution of the 
labor problem, the Portuguese, in spite of their perseverance in their 
efforts to establish themselves as independent farmers, have usually 
made slower progress in this direction than the Italians, Japanese, 
and German-Russians. 

Few of the other south European immigrants are engaged in 
agriculture. A few Greeks have become tenant farmers, but without 
much success. About Watsonville, Cal., a comparatively large num- 
ber of Dalmatians have engaged in apple growing, but this instance 
perhaps stands alone. In fact, immigrants from the south European 
countries, and the east European as well, Italians and Portuguese 
excepted, have come to the West too recently to have established 
themselves. Moreover, in most cases the number of transient laborers 
is large as compared to the number who have come to this country to 
make their permanent home. Theprincipal exception to this is found 
in the German-Russians, an agricultural people, who have come to 
this country to escape heavy taxation and military service and in 
search of better land. Within some twenty years several thousand 
have come to Fresno County, Cal, where they have worked at 
unskilled labor to begin with, though a comparatively large number 
have been able to establish themselves as farmers, which is the goal 
practically all have in view. The acreage controlled by them is 
roughly estimated at 5,000. In Colorado there are perhaps between 
800 and 900 tenant and landowning farmers of this race, occupying 
for the greater part holdings in excess of 60 acres and not infre- 
quently much larger tracts. This farming has developed within the 
last ten years and has been incidental to the growth of the beet- 
sugar industry. The sugar companies have brought large numbers 
of families of this race from Nebraska to do the hand work involved 
in growing sugar beets. From laborers doing the hand work on a 

iece basis they have rapidly advanced to tenant and to landowning 
armers. Their advance is in part to be ascribed to their great 
industry, the labor of all members of the family except -the smallest 
children, to their very great thrift, to the liberal advances of capital 
made by the — companies, and the credit extended to them 
freely by the banks. 

Not even the Japanese have made as rapid advance as the German- 
Russians, A comparatively small number of German-Russians 
are engaged in tenant farming in one locality in Idaho also. "They, 
too were brought to the community (from Portland) by the manu- 
facturers of beet sugar, and settled upon the land. In their housing 
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and the labor of children the German-Russians rank lower than the 
south European immigrant farmers, and in their thrift they are 
perhaps equaled by none. "Whether aside from their economic con- 
tribution they will prove to be an asset to the communities in which 
they live only the lapse of time will show. 

Except in the case of the Italians and Portuguese few of the Euro- 
pean immigrants become agricultural laborers in the West, and in 
the case of the non-English-speaking those who are so employed 
work very largely for their countrymen as “regular hands.” so, 
in the case of the Italians and Portuguese, the opportunities for 
acquiring land by lease or purchase have been so Sud that thus far 
laborers of these races have been employed almost entirely by their 
countrymen. The Portuguese farmers employ their own countrymen 
largely, and, as a rule, at lower wages than those generally prevailing 
in the community. This is still more characteristic of the Ttalians, of 
whom few work for members of other races except when they are 
employed in large numbers about dairies. Because of the stron 
desire to live with their countrymen and be able to have the food an 
wine to which they are accustomed, they are tregun y found working 
for $1 per day of twelve hours or more upon Italian farms in com- 
munities where the current wage per day of ten or eleven hours for 
the same work is $1.50. 

CHINESE. 


Though a few thousand Armenians are found in the West, most of 
them in Fresno County, Cal, and perhaps a thousand Syrians in 
Los Angeles, most of the Asiatic immigration has been from eastern 
Asia— China, Japan, Korea, and India. For reasons already given, no 
special investigation was made of the Chinese. Such data as were 
obtained were secured incidentally to the investigation of other races 
and of industries in which Chinese are or have been employed. 
A few points concerning their number, occupations, and related mat- 
ters may be commented on briefly, however, chiefly for convenience 
in discussing Japanese immigration, upon which most emphasis 
was placed in the investigation made in the Western division. 

According to the census, the number of Chinese in the continental 
United States in 1900 was 93,283. Of these, 88,758 were males and 
4,525 werefemales. In all probability the number of adult males was 
somewhat larger than the figure reported, as it is almost impossible 
to enumerate all but a negligible percentage of the foreign-born males 
living under such conditions as were at that time found amon 
the Chinese. It is impossible to estimate the number of persons o 
that race now in the United States, as many have died or returned 
to China since 1900, while others have returned from China to this 
country, and men, women, and children of the eligible classes to the 
number of 19,182 have been admitted to the United States between 
July 1, 1899, and June 30, 1909.2 Moreover, it is acknowledged by 
those familiar with the administration of the law that some foreign- 
born have secured admission as “ native sons ” while others have been 
smuggled across the Canadian or the Mexican boundary. However, 
it has become evident from the investigation conducted b the Com- 
mission that the number of Chinese in all of the cities of the West, 
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and the number engaged in the different industries in which they have 
found employment in the past, have materially decreased within the 
last decade or so. It is unlikely that the migration from the Coast 
States, mainly from California to the East, and the more general 
distribution of Chinese throughout the country, explain entirely 
the decreasing number of persons of that race, including the native- 
born, found in the West. 

The immigration of Chinese laborers to this country may be said 
to date from the rush to California in search of gold sixty years ago. 
Within ten years a relatively large number of persons of that race, 
more than 45,000 in fact, found a place in the population of that 
State. Before the close of the decade of the sixties, they had engaged 
in a variety of occupations, as the absence of cheap labor from an 
other source, their industry and organization, and the rapid — 
of the country placed a premium upon their employment. The 
largest number (some 20,000 in 1861) engaged in gold mining; sev- 
eral thousand, many of them imported under contract, were employed 
toward the end of the decade in the construction of the Central Pacific 
Railroad, which was to form the first of the transcontinental railways 
making possible an influx of laborers from the East. Other Chinese 
engaged in gardening; laundering, domestic service, and hand labor 
in the fields, while still others found employment in factories and 
workshops or engaged in business for themselves. As domestic 
servants in San Francisco, in 1870, they numbered 1,256 out of & total 
of 6,800, their number being exceeded by that of the Irish only, of 
whom 3,046 were reported. Chinese laundrymen numbered 1,333 in 
a total of 2,069 reported. As laborers in domestic and personal 
service they numbered 2,128 in a total of 8,457. According to the 
census for 1870, they numbered 296 of 1,551 persons employed in 
San Francisco in the manufacture of boots and shoes, 1,657 of the 
1,811 employed in the manufacture of cigars, 253 of 393 employed 
in the manufacture of woolens, and 110 of 1,223 employed in the 
manufacture of clothing, a total of 2,316 of a grand total of 4,978 
employed in these four industries.? These were the chief branches 
of manufacture in cities in which they found employment. With 
the development of salmon canning in Oregon and Washington dur- 
ing the eighties and still later with the development of the same 
industry in Alaska, they were for many years employed almost 
exclusively in canning, under contract, the fish caught by white 
fishermen. They also constituted a large percentage, when not 
a majority, of the ‘‘powder makers” and general laborers employed 
in powder factories. 

or twenty years, beginning in the late sixties, several thousand 
found employment as construction laborers upon the new railways 
constructed from time to time and as section hands upon those 
already constructed. They also found employment as general 
laborers, engine wipers and boiler washers, and in other occupations 
calling for little skill in railroad shops. Of still greater importance, 
however, was their employment, beginning previous to 1870, as 
hand laborers in the orchards, fields, hopyards, and vineyards of 


a United States Census, 1870, Population and Social Statistics, p. 799. These 
figures may include small numbers of Japanese, of whom there were but 55 in this 
country at that time. 
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California north of the Tehachepi, and in the canneries and other 
establishments incidental to conserving and marketing the crops 
roduced. In 1870 they numbered 1,637 in & total of 16,231 farm 
aborers reported by the census for California. Though the estimate 
made by the California bureau of labor in 1886, that Chinese constituted 
seven-eighths of the agricultural laborers of the State, was doubtless 
a great exaggeration, they did most of the hand work, such as 
hoeing, weeding, pruning, and harvesting, in all localities in the 
central and northern part of the State in which intensive farming 
was carried on. Their presence and organization at a time when 
cheap and reliable white laborers were difficult to obtain made pos- 
sible the high degree of specialized farming which came to prevail 
in several localities. They occupied a much less conspicuous place in 
the harvest work involved in general farming. Being inefficient with 
teams, and white men being available for such work in most localities, 
they were practically limited to hand work. In other States than 
California they found little place in agricultural work, the largest 
number being employed in the hop industry of the Northwest. In 
fact, until the eighties few of the Chinese resided outside of Cali- 
fornia. This race never gained a place in coal mining except in 
Wyoming, where they were employed in the mines developed after 
the completion of the Union Pacific Railway. — 

The ease with which the Chinese found employment and the place 
they came to occupy in the West is explained b severalfacts. First 
of all, they were the cheapest laborers available for unskilled work. 
The white population previous to the eighties was drawn almost 
entirely from the eastern States and from north European coun- 
tries, and, as in all rapidly developing communities, the number of 
women and children was comparatively small. According to the 
census of 1870, of 238,648 persons engaged in gainful occupations 
in California, 46 per cent were native-born, 13 per cent were born in 
Ireland, 8 per cent in Germany, 4.8 per cent in England and Wales, 
2 per cent in France, and 1.4 per cent in Italy. The Chinese, with 
14 per cent of the total, were more numerous than the Irish. The 
Chinese worked for lower wages than the white men in the fields 
and orchards, in the shoe factories, the cigar factories, the woolen mills, 
and later in most of the other industries in which the two classes 
were represented. As a result of this, a division of labor grew up in 
which the Chinese were very generally employed in certain occupa- 
tions while white persons were employed in other occupations requir- 
ing skill, a knowledge of E etn and other qualities not possessed 
by the Asiatics, and sufficiently agreeable in character and surround- 
ings to attract white persons of the type at that time found in the 
population of the West. Upon occasion, too, the lower cost of pro- 
duction with Chinese labor caused more of the work to fall into their 
hands as they became well enough trained to doit. Instances of this 
are found in the manufacture of cigars &nd shoes in San Francisco. 

Chinese labor was well organized and readily available, for the cigar 
makers, shoemakers, and tailors, as well as the launderers, were organ- 
ized into trade guilds with an interpreter and agent or “bookman” 
in each white establishment in which they were ompi ad Agri- 
cultural laborers were secured through a “boss” and employed under 
his supervision. The same organization was found in fish canneries, 
where the work was done under contract at so much per case, also 
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in the fruit and vegetable canneries—in fact in all industries in which 
more than a few men were employed. The hiring and supervision of 
men in this way was convenient and of great advantage to the 
employer in such industries as were seasonal in character. In agri- 
culture, where several times as many men were wanted for a limited 
pones as during the remainder of the year, this organization of 
abor placed a great premium upon the Chinese as employees. 

In the manufacture of cigars, some manufacturers state that 
Chinese were found to be much slower than women and youths, 
while in the manufacture of boots and shoes they never attained to 
highly skilled work. In other industries, however, they were very 

enerally regarded as efficient workers for all kinds of hand work. 

his is especially true of fish, fruit, and vegetable canning and of all 
kinds of hand work in orchards and vegetable gardens. Though 
unprogressive and slow, they accomplished much work through 
industry and long hours, and by the exercise of care the quality of 
the work performed was of a high order. 

Finally, to mention only the more important of the facts giving 
rise to an effective preference for Chinese for such work as they were 
employed to do, in canneries, on the ranches, and in other places 
where the employees ordinarily could not live at home, they found 
favor because they involved the least trouble and expense. They 
provided their own subsistence where white men, if they did not live 
close at hand, would ordinarily be provided with board. Lodgings 
were easily provided for the Chinese, for whatever may be said con- 
cerning their standard of living as a whole, they are gregarious and 
are less dissatisfied when ‘‘bunked” in small quarters than is any 
other race thus far employed in the West. 

After much ineffective state and local legislation in California 
the further immigration of Chinese of the laboring class was for- 
bidden by the first of the federal exclusion laws enacted in 1882.9 
There had been opposition to the Chinese in the mining camps 
of California as early as 1852, this finally leading to the miners' license 
tax collected from them alone, in the cigar trade in San Francisco as 
early as 1862, and in other trades in which the Chinese were engaged 
be ing somewhat later. For the opposition many reasons were 
assigned, but the most important appears to have been race antipathy 
based upon color, language, and race traits, which has frequently 
found expression where numerous Chinese and white men of the 
laboring classes have been brought into close contact. "This feeling 
found expression not only in San Francisco on numerous occasions, 
but in many other towns in California, in Tacoma, where Chinese 
have not been permitted to reside, and in the riots at Rock Springs 
Wyo., in 1882. In public discussion many reasons were advance 
rightly or wrongly for excluding the Chinese, but that the opposition 
was more than a part of a labor movement is evidenced by the fact 
that many ranchers who were employing Chinese at the time voted 
* against Chinese immigration" at the election held in California in 
1879, at which time the matter of Chinese exclusion was submitted 
to po ular vote. 

t has been estimated that the number of Chinese in the United 
States at the time the first exclusion act went into effect (1882) was 
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132,300.¢ The number of Chinese laborers did not diminish percep- 
tibly for several years after this. More recently, because of the 
wider distribution of the Chinese among the States, the decreasing 
number in the country, the large percentage who have grown old, 
a strong sentiment against employing Asiatics in manufacture, and 
the appearance of the Japanese, & change has taken place in the 
occupations in which the Chinese engage. 

During the nineties, with the growth of the fishing industry on the 
Pacific coast, the number of Chinese engaged in cannery work has 
grown, but owing to the incréasing difficulty involved in securing 
them and the higher wages which they have come to command since 
1900, an increasing number of Japanese and, very recently, Filipinos, 
have been employed. 

During the year 1909 some 3,000 Chinese were employed in can- 
neries in Oregon, Washington, and Alaska, most of them migrating 
from San Francisco and Portland. 'The number of Japanese em- 
ployed was approximately the same. Both races are employed in 
the great majority of the establishments, & Chinese ordinarily having 
the contract for the work done, employing his countrymen for the 
more skilled work, and Japanese, under a Japanese “boss,” and other 

ersons for the less skilled occupations. 'The Chinese command much 
higher wages than the Japanese. In fruit and vegetable canning in 
California perhaps 1,000 or more Chinese are employed. Of 750 men 
employed in six asparagus canneries on the Sacramento River, nearly 
all are Chinese secured through one Chinese “boss.” Most of the 
others are employed in two canneries operated by Chinese companies. 
In other canneries European immigrants of the newer type, chiefly 
Italians, Greeks, and Portuguese, have been substituted for them. 
In some instances where Chinese were formerly employed but were 
discharged by their employers because of the feeling against the race 
or because ob public criticism, Asiatics are not now employed. 

Few Chinese are now employed in railway work. As section hands 
they had all but disappeared ten years or more ago, and the number 
still employed in railway shops is small. As they grew old and their 
numbers diminished so that they could not furnish a large percentage 
of the laborers required their departure was hastened by the well- 
organized Japanese, who took employment at the same wages (and 
less than was paid to other Faces) though the Chinese are almost 
universally regarded as better “help” than the Japanese except in 
such occupations about the shops as require adaptability and ne 
a The Chinese were in part replaced by other races before 

apanese became available, and where this was done it was generally 
at a higher wage, except in the case of the Mexicans, than the Chinese 
had received. 

The Chinese engaged in agriculture were very largely replaced by 
Japanese. The Chinese engaged in the growing of sugar beets were 
underbid and displaced by the more progressive and quicker Japanese 
and have all but absolutely disappeared from the ER n the 
hop industry the Japanese underbid the Chinese as the Chinese had 
the white men. Because of this fact and the further fact that the 





a Coolidge, Chinese Immigration, p. 498. The number reported by the census for 
1880 was 105,465, of which number 75,132 were in California, 9,510 in Oregon, 5,416 10 
Nevada, 3,379 in Idaho, 3,186 in Washington, and the remaining 8,842 in other States. 
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Japanese had the same convenient organization and were more 
numerous, the Chinese have come to occupy a comparatively unim- 
ortant place in that industry. The same is true in the deciduous- 
it industry, though Chinese lease orchards and in almost every 
locality are employed in comparatively large groups on some of the 
older ranches. The largest amount of land is leased by them and 
the largest number of them are employed for wages in the orchards and 
on the large tracts devoted to the production of vegetables on the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. In a few localities they migrate 
from place to place for seasonal work, but such instances have become 
exceptional. Nearly all work in the same place throughout the year. 
Moreover, as the Japanese have advanced: the Chinese have leased 
fewer orchards and withdrawn to grow vegetables or have gone to 
the towns and cities. Though the number employed in agricultural 
work is by no means small, they are no longer & dominant factor in 
the labor supply, and especially in that required for harvesting the 
crops. "The place once occupied by them has for several years been 
occupied by the Japanese. 

The number of Chinese engaged in mining has for many years been 
small, some 40 in coal mining in Wyoming as against several hundred 
formerly employed there, and several hundred as against many 
thousand in gold mining in California. 

Many Chinese are living in the small towns of the West, engaged in 
laundry work, petty business, and gambling, or rather conducting 
places for gambli g The laundries are patronized chiefly by white 
people, the shops by Chinese, and the PIE laces by Chinese 
and Japanese. In San Francisco they are much less conspicuously 
employed in domestic service and manufacture than foede Most 
of those engaged in domestic service are high-priced cooks in private 
families and in saloons. They now have a scarcity value. The most 
recently published estimate made by the assessor for the city and 
county or San Francisco of the number of Chinese engaged in manu- 
facture (in San Francisco) was, for 1903, 2,420, the branches of manu- 
facture having more than 100 being cigar making, with 800 Chinese 
in a total of 1,300; clothing, with 250 in a total of 1,050; shirt 
making, with 300 in a total of 1,500, and shoemaking, with 250 in a 
total of 950. Their numbers in all of these cases are smaller than 
formerly. In shoe and cigar making many were discharged during 
the seventies and eighties because of public criticism or fear of boy- 
cott. When white persons were substituted it was, in some cases at 
least, at a higher wage and for a shorter work day. At present the 
Chinese employed are among the low paid laborers in “white shops." 
The same is true of those employed in powder factories, where the 
number is much smaller than formerly. : 

The assessment roll for 1908 shows 20 cigar factories, 3 broom fac- 
tories, 1 shoe factory, and 5 overall factories conducted by Chinese 
in San Francisco. By far the largest number of Chinese, however, 
some 1,000, are employed in the 100 Chinese laundries. The other 
branches of business are of comparatively little importance save the 
art and curio stores, which are conducted by business men from 
China. Of the Chinese in other cities much the same may be said, 
except that they occupy no important place in manufacture and that 
they frequently conduct cheap restaurants, patronized largely by 
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workingmen. In Portland they also conduct numerous tailor shops. 
On the whole, the Chinese have not shown the same progressiveness 
and competitive ability either in industry or in business for them- 
selves as the Japanese. They have, however, occupied a more impor- 
tant place in manufacture, especially in San Francisco, where, until 
within the last twenty years, little cheap labor has been available 
from other sources. 


JAPANESE. 


The Japanese laborers have fallen heir to much of the work and the 
occupational and social position of the Chinese, whose diminishing 
numbers in the Western States since 1890 have been mentioned. The 
history of the Japanese in this country can be understood in certain 
respects only when connected with that of the Chinese whose immi- 
gration was earlier and who, in decreasing numbers, have continued 
to work along with the members of the newer race. 

Until 1898 the number of Japanese immigrating to the continental 
United States had never reached 2,000 in any one year. In 1900 the 
total number in the continental United States, excluding Alaska, was 
reported by the census as 24,326. From 1899-1900 to 1906-7 the 
number arriving from Japan, Mexico, and Canada varied between 
4,319 (in 1905) and 12,626 (in 1900), while between January 1, 1902, 
and December 31, 1907, 37,000, attracted by the higher wages, better 
conditions, and better opportunities to establish themselves as farm- 
ers or as business men, came from the Hawaiian Islands to the main- 
land. For the greater part of this time these immigrants had come 
regardless of the avowed wishes of the Japanese Government, for the 

eat influx in 1900 gave rise to a demand that the Chinese exclusion 
ae should be amended so as to apply to Japanese and Koreans as 
well. As emigration to the continental United States was discour- 
aged, however, the Japanese subjects emigrated to Hawaii, where 
their labor was desired on the sugar plantations, and then came in 
large numbers to the mainland. During 1906 and 1907 there was a 
similar movement from Mexico also, where several thousand laborers 
had been sent by the emigration companies under contract to work 
for corporations. A similar movement of less importance has also 
taken place between British Columbia and the United States, prima- 
rily because the latter presented better opportunities than the former. 
The influx of Japanese laborers has been controlled and reduced to 
small proportions during the last two years. This has been accom- 
plished not by an exclusion law but by a series of measures which 
permits the greater part of the administrative problem to rest with 
the Japanese Government. 

Since 1905 there has been a general and organized demand on the 
Pacific coast, and particularly in California, for the exclusion of Jap- 
anese laborers from the continental territory of the United States. 
The separation of Japanese from white children in the public schools 
of San Francisco, and other manifestations of anti-Japanese senti- 
ment, together with a number of anti-Japanese measures under con- 
sideration by the legislature of California, precipitated an acute 
situation in 1906 and 1907. On the other hand it developed that 
the Japanese Government had for some time looked with disfavor on 
the emigration of its working population to distant countries, 
and an understanding was therefore reached between the Jap- 
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anese and the United States Governments that the former should 
thenceforth issue passports to only such members of the laboring class 
as had been residents of this country and were returning here, were 
parents, wives, or children of residents of this country, or had an 
already possessed right to agricultural land.“ The granting of pass- 
ports to ‘‘nonlaborers” remained as before. The immigration law 
was amended by Congress so as to give the President power to order 
that where a race was entering the continental United States from 
any country to the ‘‘detriment of labor conditions" such immigra- 
tion should not be permitted except upon passports for the United 
States proper! granted by the government to which the bearer owed 
allegiance. he President exercised the authority vested in him and 
by order dated March 14, 1907, denied admission to ‘‘Japanese and 

orean laborers, skilled or unskilled, who have received passports to 
go to Mexico, Canada, or Hawaii, and come therefrom" to the conti- 
nental territory of the United States. More recently (1908) the num- 
ber of passports to be granted in any one year to Japanese emigrating 
to Canada has been limited to 400 by agreement between the Japanese 
and Canadian Governments, while the Japanese Government has also 
suspended the practice of the emigration companies of sending con- 
tract laborers to Mexico. It should be added, also, that the Japanese 
Government by its own initiative has applied the same regulations to 
the issuing of passports to the Hawaiian Islands as to the mainland. 
Thus, by agreement, it is understood that Japanese laborers, except 
as above noted, shall not enter the territory of the United States, and 
the Canadian and Mexican borders have been protected by practically 
refusing to permit emigration to the neighboring countries. All of the 
data gathered by the agents of the Commission show that since the 
summer of 1907 very few Japanese have entered the Western States 
except those who came directly from Japan and were regularly 
admitted at the immigration stations. 

During the year 1907-8 the number of Japanese who were admitted 
to the continental United States was 9,544, and among them there 
were many of the class not i idee under the agreement to receive 
passports, but, as explained by the Commissioner-General of Immi- 

ation, ‘‘the system did not al to work smoothly in all of its 

etails until the last month of the fiscal year.’’* During the two 
ears which have since elapsed, however, the numbers admitted 
ave been very much smaller—2,432 and 1,552 for the two years, 
pespectively. Of the 2,432 admitted in 1908-9, 768 were former 
residents, leaving 1,664 who came for the first time. A compara- 
tively small number who were admitted came with passports to 
which, according to the understanding of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, they were not entitled, while some were admitted who did not 
ar to this country properly made out.? The great 
majority of the much-reduced number admitted, however, have been 
of the nonlaboring class—1,719 of the 2,432 admitted in 1908-9. 
Though & large percentage of the nonlaborers take work as wage 
laborors upon their arrival in this country, and the classes excluded 
are not just the same as under the Chinese exclusion law, the regula- 


9 See Vol. II, p. 584. 

b Section 1 of immigration act, approved February 20, 1907. 

€ Report for fiscal year ended June 30, 1908, p. 120. i 

d Bee report of United States Commissioner-Qeneral of Immigration for fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1909, p. 100. 
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tion is undoubtedly effective at present in preventing any '' detriment 
to labor conditions." 

A large percentage of those who have come recently have been 
the wives and children of Japanese already in this country. The 
number of Japanese males of the laboring class departing from the 
United States is in excess of the number who are admitted at the 

orts. 

d The percentage of students who have come has been comparatively 
large, but the great majority of these have accepted employment and 
have not pursued a regular course of study, except, possibly, in English 
in a night school. The primary motive behind the immigration to this 
country has been economic—a desire to earn the highest wages they 
could command and then to return to their native land with savings 
which would placethem in a bettereconomic position, or, more recently, 
upon the part of a rather small minority, a desire to establish them- 
selves as farmers and business men and settle permanently in this coun- 
try. Theadvantages offered by this country, as well as the unpleasant 
features, have long been known through those who have returned 
to Japan, through correspondence, and through numerous handbooks 
and guides to “America” which have been published in the Japanese 
language. Moreover, the way has been smoothed and migration 
made convenient, emigration for some years induced, and the stream 
enlarged by the emigration companies. On this side, also, the con- 
tractors, operating boarding houses or cooperating with boarding- 
house keepers, and probably in some instances under agreement wit 
emigration companies, have found employment and smoothed the 
way for the newly arrived immigrants. These are the more important 
facts, which, together with the less attractive prospects for laborers 
in Formosa, Korea, and Manchuria, have nn rise to a strong desire 
on the part of the Japanese of the agricultural, industrial, and small 
shopkeeping classes to emigrate to the United States. 

he number of J apanese, including the native-born, in the conti- 
nental territory of the United States in the summer of 1909 is roughly 
estimated as between 95,000 and 100,000. Whatever the number 
may be, at least five-sixths of them are in the 11 States and Territories 
constituting the Western division. Though a large percentage of the 
Japanese are migratory and the number in a Stete varies during the 
year, it is safe to say that half or more than half of the Japanese in 
the continental territory are in California and 16,000 or more in Wash- 
ington, where the great majority have arrived, the next largest nura- 
bers being in Colorado and Oregon. It is in part the congestion thus 
indicated which has given rise to the problem connected with the 
immigration of Japanese laborers. Yet the number of Japanese 
men 1n California in 1909 was perhaps between 6.5 and 7 per cent of 
the total number of males 16 years of age or over, while in 1870 the 
Chinese were 14 per cent and in 1880 a still larger percentage of all 
persons employed. in the State. 

Perhaps 7,000 of the 95,000 or 100,000 Japanese in the United 
States are adult females, practically all of whom are married women, 
many of them coming as ''picture brides" or being married upon 
arrival in this country. Most of the women have come to the United 
States within the last five years, and inasmuch as the majority are 
the wives of farmers and business men, their immigration marks the 
progress of the Japanese from the position of migratory laborers to 





a See Vol. II, p.337. 
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. settled residents, usually farming or engaging in business for them- 
selves. The number of children under 16 years of age is perhaps in 
excess of 4,000, and the majority of these are native-born and of 
immature years. 

Like the earlier immigration of the Chinese and the present immi- 
gration of most of the south and east European races, the majority 
of the Japanese immigrants have been of the agricultural class— 
small farmers, farmers’ sons, and a few farm laborers. The number 
of industrial wage-earners, clerks, professional men, and shopkeepers 
has been much smaller, while the number of men coming seh capital 
has been very small indeed. Moreover, the majority have left their 
native land for Hawaii or continental United States when young 
men, say under 25, though the number who have been engaged in 
farming or in business on their own account and have reached maturer 
years before emigrating is not small. 

The great majority of the Japanese in this country have been 
employed in railroad and general construction work, as agricultural 
laborers, cannery hands, lumber-mill and logging-camp laborers, 
in the various branches of domestic service and in business estab- 
lishments conducted by their countrymen. Smaller numbers have 
been employed in coal and ore mining, smelting, meat packing, and 
salt making. In the building trades they have done little save in 
making repairs and in doing cabinetwork for their countrymen. 
They have found little place in manufacturing establishments in 
cities. In contrast to the Chinese, they have found little employ- 
ment in shoe, clothing, and cigar factories. That they have seldom 
been considered for ““inside”” work of the kind in which the Chinese 
were formerly extensively employed, is explained by a number of 
facts. A hostile public sentiment, with tho boycott in the back- 
ground, was suflicient to cause many of the employers to discharge 
their Chinese employees. This experience with Chines labor has 
caused most employer to look elsewhere than to the Japanese for 
laborers needed in such industries. More important, perhaps, is the 
fact that, coincident with the immigration of the Jupanese, cheap 
labor of other kinds has become available in the large number of 
Italians, Russians, Porto Ricans, Spaniards, and others finding 

laces in the population of San Francisco, where most of the manu- 
icine is conducted. The labor of these classes, and especially 
of the women and children, has been cheaper than that of the Japa- 
nese for the making of cigars and work of that character. Finally, 
in machine shops, foundries, and similar places, they have seldom 
been given employment, for these trades are well organized and 
there has been strong opposition by union men to the employment 
of Asiatics as helpers or as common laborers. 

Many Japanese laborers migrate from one locality and from one 
industry to another during the year. However, the following state- 
ment shows roughly the occupational distribution of those in the 
West during the summer of 1909. 

Approximately 10,000 were employed by the steam railway com- 
anies. Between 6,000 and 7,000 of these were employed as section 
ands and members of ‘‘extra gangs," constituting between one- 

seventh and one-sixth of the laborers in the maintenance-of-way 
departments in the Western division. Most of the others were 
employed as laborers and helpers in railway shops and about round- 
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houses and stations, though & few were emploved in the department 
of bridges and buildings in the Northwest. More than 2,200 were 
employed in 67 of the 1,400 or 1,500 lumber mills of Oregon and 
Washington, which, altogether, employ something more than 35,000 
men. Some 3,600 were employed in salmon canneries in Alaska, 
Washington, and Oregon, where the number was larger than that 
of any other race, while a few hundred engaged in fishing along the 
coast of California. The number of Japanese employed in the 
mines of Wyoming, Utah, southern Colorado, and northern New 
Mexico was somewhat less than 2,000 in & total of some 27,000 to 
30,000 employed in the four States. Somewhat less than 200 were 
employed in three smelters in Utah and Nevada and an approxi- 
mately equal number in an iron and steel plant at Pueblo, Colo. 
Several hundred, all told, including those employed in constructing 
irrigation ditches in the arid districts, were engaged in general con- 
struction work. Perhaps during the summer months the number 
engaged as farmers and farm laborers in agricultural pursuits in 
Washington was 3,000, in Oregon 1,000, in Idaho 800, in Utah 1,025, 
in Colorado possibly 3,000, in California 30,000, with smaller num- 
bers in the other bates and Territories of the Western division. 
The numbers employed by street-railway companies in Los Angeles 
in two salt refineries near San Francisco, and otherwise outside of 
towns and cities, were comparatively small, though amounting to 
several hundred all told. As op ded. to these, the number engaged 
in city trades and business—in the West—may be estimated at from 
22.000 to 26,000. 

Any general statement concerning the employment of Japanese 
is likely to prove misleading, because the circumstances have differed 
from industry to industry &nd from one establishment to another. 
Reserving agricultural pursuits for later comment, however, the 
following general statements may be made as a result of the inves- 
tigation of the several industries in which the members of this race 
are employed: 

(1) In & number of instances the first employment of the members 
of this race has been to break strikes. This is true of coal mining 
in southern Colorado and Utah, where they were first employed in 
1903-4, of smelting in Utah, where they replaced Greeks striking for 
higher wages in 1907, and in the shops of one railway company. In 
the great majority of instances, however, they hve been introduced 
to replace Chinese or when employers were experiencing difficulty 
in finding an adequate number of steady white men to work as com- 
mon laborers and as helpers at the rate of wages which had obtained. 
Seldom have other classes been discharged in large numbers to make 
room for the Japanese; on the contrary, Japanese have usually 
been employed to fill places vacated by others because of the more 
remunerative or agreeable employment to be found elsewhere. 

(2) À premium has been placed upon the substitution of Japanese 
rather than of other immigrant races by the fact that they were made 
easily available by the Japanese contractors, and that because of the 
position of the contractors, their employment involved the least 
Inconvenience to the employers. Almost without exception the Jap- 
&nese employed in the industries of the West have been sec 
through Japanese ‘‘bosses’’ who undertake to provide the number of 
men required, and frequently keep the ‘‘time” of the men, and pay 
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them off, in return for an interpreter's fee of $1 per month (generally 
collected), a commission on their earnings (usually 5 per cent but 
sometimes less), and the privilege (generally exercised) of supplying 
the men with such goods as they do not purchase at local stores. 
These contractors have had a supply of labor available; other cheap 
laborers must be ''recruited, ” froh through employment agents in 
the cities of the Middle West, which involves competition with the 
industries more conveniently reached from these supply centers. 
This organization of the Japanese laborers must be a above 
all other things in explaining the demand for them. 

(3) The Japanese have usually worked for a lower wage than the 
members of any other race save the Chinese and the Mexican. In 
the salmon canneries the Chinese have been paid higher wages than 
the Japanese engaged in the same occupations. In the lumber indus- 
try all races, including the East Indian, have been paid higher waves 
than the Japanese doing the same kind of work. As section hands 
and laborers in railway shops they have been paid as much as or more 
than the Chinese and more than the Mexicans, but as a rule less than 
the white men of many races. In coal mining they have been 
employed chiefly as miners and loaders and have worked at the com- 
mon piece rate, but in Wyoming, where they have been employed 
as ‘‘company men," they were paid less per day than the European 
immigrants employed in large numbers until their acceptance as 
members of the United Mine Workers in 1907 gave them the benefit 
of the standard rate established by bargaining between the union and 
the operators. As construction laborers they have usually, though 
not invariably, been paid less than the other races employed except 
the East Indians and the Mexicans. Competition among the races 
engaged in unskilled work appears generally to have hinged upon the 
rate of wages paid rather than the elliciency of the races employed. 

(4) During the period when the Japanese were arriving in this 
country in — numbers, the question of differences in wages 
between the white races and the Japanese began to solve itself 
to such an extent that gradually the variation became trifling and 
there were instances where there was no diversity in the wages paid 
each. This is accounted for partly by the skillful bargaining of the 
few large contractors who have supplied the great majority of the 
laborers for work in canneries, on Ha railroads, in the lumber mills, 
and for other industrial enterprises, partly by the fact that there 
was an increasing demand for Japanese labor in other industries, which 
one after the other had been opened to them. 

(5) Though regarded as less desirable than the Chinese and the 
Mexicans, roadmasters and section foremen usually prefer Japanese 
to the Italians, Greeks, and Slavs, as section hands. 

In the railway shops they are usually given higher rank than the 
Mexicans and Greeks and sometimes the Italians as well. They are 
versatile, adaptable, and ambitious, and are regarded as good laborers 
and helpers. In salmon canning, on the other hand, they are univer- 
sally regarded as much less desirable than the Chinese and are 
inferior to the Filipinos who have recently engaged in the industry in 
Alaska. Not only are the Japanese less experienced in the industry 
than the Chinese, but they are considered less reliable in contractual 
relations and do not have the highly developed instinct of workman- 
ship which causes the Chinaman to be regarded as the most careful 
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and the most trustworthy laborer. The distinct preference for Chinese 
is shown by the fact that some of the largest salmon packers stipulate 
in the contracts made with Chinese contractors that the Japanese 
employed shall not exceed a certain number, or that they shall not 
exceed the number of Chinese. The industry almost from itsinception 
has been dependent upon Asiatic labor (for the work in the canneries) 
and the numerous European races engaged in fishing have seldom been 
tried as “cannery hands." In the lumber and other industries there 
is greater difference of opinion. On the whole, however, the Japanese 
have been regarded as satisfactory laborers at the wage paid. In salt 
refineries and in some other places where the labor conditions are hard, 
they find favor because they are willing to accept such conditions. 

(6) Regardless of these considerations, however, in most branches 
of industry the Japanese have found it difficult to make much advance. 
In the lumber industry the great majority of employers have never 
engaged them at all. In some instances ls is explained by the race 
an of the employer, and more frequently by that of the white 
employees, who — strongly to the employment of Japanese, save 
possibly in the yards and along the streams where there is work other 
men refuse to do. In several instances the members of the commu- 
nity have exhibited their opposition to the employment of this race by 
demanding their discharge and, upon occasions, threatening violence. 
The same situation is found in most industries in which the Japanese 
have been employed where large groups of men are brought together 
at one place and the work is of such a character that the members of 
different races must work in close association. While exceptions are 
found in a few other industries, it is mainly in the salmon canneries 
and in railway work that a hostile public opinion has had little effect 
upon the employment of Japanese. 

(7) Chiefly because of the attitude of other laborers and the fact 
that many of the Japanese do not understand English and must be set 
&t work in groups with an interpreter, the Japanese have generally 
been engaged in unskilled work. In the lumber industry a e have 
advanced to semiskilled positions, but they have not made the prog- 
ress attained by the members of the same race in British Columbia, 
where skilled white men have been more scarce. In fact, in Washing- 
ton and Oregon few Japanese have been employed except in the 
"yards." Nor have they found a place in catching fish for the can- 
neries as they did in British Columbia, while in the canneries they are, 
as a rule, employed to do the unskilled work during the busiest season, 
while the Chinese are employed more regularly and fill the positions 
requiring skill. The Japanese likewise occupy the lowest positions 
in the fruit and vegetable canneries, and are engaged principally in 
preparing fruit and vegetabies for canning. In the eon mines, with 
the exception of Wyoming, they are employed as miners and loaders— 
M eed: in which the great majority of the new immigrants are 
employed, because the work is less regular and more disagreeable than 
in the other occupations. Likewise in the three smelters where they 
are employed they share the commonest labor with Greeks and other 
recent immigrants from south and east European countries. The 
Japanese have made greater progress in railway shops, perhaps, than 
in any other nonagricultural employment. Though most of those 
employed in shops are unskilled boe they have risen somewhat in 
the scale of occupations and in several instances are found occupying 
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positions which, with their versatility and capacity, might serve 
them as step d one to skilled work. 

These, in brief, are the more general facts relating to the employ- 
ment of Japanese in nonagricultural industries. The Japanese who 
found their first employment in the canneries and as section hands 
and general construction laborers have shown a strong tendency to 
leave such employment for agricultural work or for occupations in the 
cities. The explanation of this movement is found partly in the 
higher earnings which might be realized, in the better conditions of 
living which might be found, and in a very evident tendency exhib- 
ited by the Japanese to rise to the occupational and economic position 
they had enjoyed in their native land. In this way the large number 
who have engaged in agricultural pursuits or in city trades upon their 
arrival have been added to by those who were leaving their employ- 
ment in other industries. As a result of this movement the number 
of Japanese engaged in railroad and general construction work, and 
in coal mining in all of the States save Utah, has been decreasing, 
especially since restrictions were placed upon the immigration of 
inborers from Japan and Hawaii. Their places have been filled by an 
increasing number of luropean immigrants, as a rule at higher wages. 
Business having been in a more or less depressed condition throughout 
the West since the end of 1907, the partial substitution involved has 
not caused much difficulty. It may be said further that none of these 
industries, save salmon canning, has been materially assisted by or 
has become dependent upon Japanese labor. In the salmon can- 
neries Chinese and laborers of other races than Japanese are desired. 
With the beet-sugar industry in several States and certain other agri- 
cultural industries in California 1t is different, for the farmers in many 
localities have for years relied upon Asiatic labor until a situation has 
developed in which the substitution of other races will involve incon- 
venience and will require radical changes in order to make the neces- 
sary readjustment. 

In 1909 it is probable that not far from 30,000 Japanese were 
engaged in agricultural pursuits in California during the summer 
months. As laborers they occupy a dominant position in most of the 
intensive, specialized agriculture which has come to prevail, and espe- 
cially in that which involves much hand work and is seasonal in char- 
acter. They occupy substantially the position held by the Chinese 
twenty years ago in the same and similar industries, less important 
then, but which now give rise to products representing possibly one- 
half of the entire amount marketed. "The Japanese do practically all 
of the hand work in the berry patches, two-thirds of that in the sugar- 
beet fields, perhaps one-half of that in the vineyards, and a somewhat 
smaller part of that in the fields devoted to raising vegetables and in 
the orchards. In the hop yards they do not generally predominate 
except in the training and care of the vines and in picking in some 
localities, while on general farms they find little employment. On 
farms conducted by white men they do very little of the work with 
teams and have as their share the smaller part of the hand work in 
orchards and vineyards except during the busiest seasons, whether 
during cultivation or harvest, when they occupy a much morecon- 
spicuous position, and their dominancy is in part due to this fact. 

Because of differences in climate, elevation, and soil, much special- 
ization in farming has developed where the problems of transportation 
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and labor could be solved. First the Chinese and then the Japanese 
have been organized and easily moved from one community to 
another, so that no great restriction has been placed upon a special- 
ization which has called for many laborers at one time and relatively 
few at another. Moreover, it has been possible, as in the beet-sugar 
industry and in vegetable growing along the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Rivers, to engage extensively in agricultural enterprises in 
advance of a settled population of any considerable dimensions. As 
à consequence of these several facts, many California communities 
have a degree of specialization in agriculture which makes it necessary 
to induce many persons to come from other localities to assist for a 
time in the farm work. The need is made all the greater by the fact 
that in marketing the products frequently much additional labor is 
required to ‘‘man” packing houses, canneries, or wineries. At Vaca- 
ville 4,000 persons must come from other localities to assist in picking, 
packing, and drying the fruit. At Watsonville 2,000 laborers are 
required from ot er localities to assist with the strawberry and apple 
harvests, which are separated by a period of many weeks. At Fresno 
from 3,000 to 4,000 extra laborers are needed for three weeks in the 
autumn to harvest the raisin grapes, while others are required in the 
packing houses and wineries. About Oxnard for several weeks 2,000 
extra men are needed. Numerous other instances might be given— 
for they are fairly general—of a specialization by communities which 
requires for a time a labor force larger than that which is normally 
supported by the community, involving the necessity of securing 
"extra help" from other localities. 

These facts are important, also, in connection with the problem of 
lodging and board, which, in less extreme form, is met with wherever 
“farm hands” are employed. In these specialized industries, where 
a large number of men are required for a few weeks, the problem 
becomes difficult and the necessary migration places a great emphasis 
upon an organization which will give the farmer the number of men 
desired at the time needed, without the inconvenience of keeping the 
“time” of each man and paying him frequently and individually for 
the work done. The problems thus indicated the Chinese and Ja 
anese have solved. They are accustomed to hand labor; have usually 
been without family, and could easily migrate from one community 
to another; have been provided with comparatively cheap lodgings 
and have boarded themselves, when white men, as & rule, must be pro- 
vided with board; and have been organized so that it was possible 
for the grower to secure the number of men desired, and have them 
supervised, and paid off and discharged, as a group. 

he Japanese first engaged in California agriculture as fruit pickers 
at Vacaville near the close of the eighties. By 1895 they hid. found 
employment in which the Chinese had been engaged in every locality 
in California as far south as Fresno. Since 1900 they have made their 
appearance in southern California and since 1904 they have been 
employed in most of the localities in that part of the State. In some 
instances the Japanese have been employed where a new industry 
was being introduced, as, for example, the growing of sugar beets in 
certain sections of the State; in others they have taken the places 
vacated by Chinese, who were diminishing in number; while in other 
cases they have displaced the Chinese or white men by ander biana 
or by their superior organization. In most of the localities in whic 
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Chinese were employed at the time the Japanese came to the com- 
munity—as about Vacaville, Fresno, and on the Sacramento River— 
they were soon extensively displaced by the Japanese, who had the : 
same organization, were younger, more adaptable, and more agree- 
able, and who, when they did not work for a lower wage, did more 
work. In a few instances where white men had been employed to 
des the Chinese, who became scarce and difficult to secure, the 
white men were displaced also by Japanese. The citrus-fruit industry 
of southern California is an excellent example of one in the develop- 
ment of which Asiatic labor had taken little part, but in which within 
the last six years so many Japanese have found employment that 
they now do peras one-half of the picking and by no means a small 
percentage of the packing. Their wage per hour has been less than 
that paid to white men, and generally to Mexicans, and frequently 
when picking at piece rates they have been paid less than pickers of 
otherraces. Moreover, they have been easily obtained from “camps” 
maintained by “contractors,” who are paid upon the completion of 
the work or later for such work as the men under their control do. 
The lower wage, the ease in providing living accommodations, and 
this convenient organization, together with & tendency for white per- 
sons who have followed this occupation to leave when work may be 
obtained elsewhere, explain the rapid advance the Japanese have 
made. "Though it is probable that there has been little or no net dis- 
placement of white persons in the industry, they have been displaced 
very extensively in certain localities. Thus the dominant position of 
the Japanese has been gained as a result of the decreasing number of 
Chinese, and because of the fact that they have been well fitted to 
maintain and to extend the scheme of things developed through the 
employment of the Chinese, and because they were cheap laborers. 
The emphasis, however, must be placed upon the first facts rather 
than upon the fact that the Japanese have been cheaper laborers than 
the other races available for employment in most parts of the State. 
The wages of Japanese laborers in California have advanced rapidly 
since their first employment. Indeed, their wages increased rapidly 
between 1900 and 1906, when the largest numbers were being added to 
the labor supply. The ag cultural industries of the State, and of 
the other States of the West producing beet sugar, were rapidly 
expanding and giving rise to an increasing demand for such labor 
as tle Japanese could furnish. They have also found employment 
in other industries, which, beginning about 1898, made effective com- 
petition for Japanese engaged in California agriculture. Further- 
more, the Japanese have been quick to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities offered to secure an increase of wages, and m this their 
organization under contractors has been of material assistance, 
especially in recent years when much complaint has been made of 
the increasing wages and uncertainty of the supply of seasonal labor 
on account of the attitude of the Japanese. As a result of this rapid 
increase of Japanese wages and the slow increase in the wages of white 
men, the difference in the wages the classes have been paid has dimin- 
ished until now the variation is trifling. In fact, since the restriction 
of Japanese immigration, they are occasionally paid higher wages than 
white men doing the same work. These cases are very exceptional, 
however. For regular work in most communities the Japanese were 
found in 1909 to receive less pay than white men, or, if they were paid 
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as much on a day basis, they worked longer hours or the work was 
especially irksome. In many districts the Japanese received less pa 
for harvest work than did white men, but in other communities a 
races received the same wages for similar work. Frequently, how- 
ever, their earnings are very much larger than those of the other races, 
because of the piece-rate system which prevails in the cultivation and 
harvest of sugar beets, in the picking of grapes, in training the vines 
and in picking hops, and in much of the other agricultural work. On 
piece rates they work much more rapidly than most other races and 
usually work longer hours as well, with the result that their earnings 
in the hop yards, sugar-beet fields, and vineyards have been found to 
average considerably more than those of any other race. This bears 
upon the subject o fs so far as it explains the large number of Jap- 
anese who have sought such employment. In explaining the results of 
their competition with other races, pertaining to wages, the day wages 
and the piece rates alone should be compared. Nor do averages 
based upon figures collected from different communities have any 
particular significance in connection with this matter. They are of 
importance, however, in showing the general level of wages which 
prevails in agricultural as compared to that which prevails in other 
GA eus The averages earned by unskilled laborers, with and 
without board, are shown in the following table. It should be added 
that board for white ranch hands is commonly reckoned at either 50 
or 75 cents, and for Japanese at from 23 to 30 cents per day. 


TABLE 9.—Average wages per day earned by each specified number of farm laborers in 
California, by race. 


— — — — A — À — — — a 





Farm laborers employed regularly. Farm laborers employed temporarily. 
With board. Without board. With board. Without board. 
Race. rcc —— 

Average Average Average Average 
Number. | wage per | Number. ire per | Number. wage per | Number. | ware per 

day. ay. ay. day. 
Chinese.............. | 108 $1. 406 26 $1. 559 35 $1. 454 99 $1. 743 
East Indian.......... x EIE .......... 60 1.591 |. aucta A 253 1. 441 
Italian............... 101 1. 108 22 1. 667 181 112] A TET 
Japanese............. 93 1. 396 863 1. 623 ; 2, 654 1. 615 
MoxICAD sedes iacu. [tua ra Yer etna Sana 85 y A eunte &2 1. 721 
Miscellaneous white.. 411 1. 311 199 1. 889 53 1. 286 286 L 855 








The Japanese agricultural laborers were at first almost all of the 
migratory class engaged in seasonal work only. Gradually, however, 
like the Chinese and other races beginning in the same way, an 
increasing percentage of them have found employment in the same 
locality throughout the year. A small percentage, also, as among the 
Chinese, have come to engage in occupations requiring work with 
teams. Most of these, however, are farming for themselves or 
employees of farmers, for among the Japenese as well as Chinese, 
alas and Portuguese, there is a strong tendency to employ only 
persons of their own race to fill all positions. 

Within ten years the Japanese have become conspicuous as farmers. 
In California, according to the returns made by the secretaries of 
Japanese associations, which, where checked, have been found to be 
approximately correct, the members of this race in 1909 owned 
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16,4494 acres of agricultural land and leased 137,2334 acres more, 
80,232 acres of it for cash and 57,0014 for a share of the crop. The 
corresponding figures for 1904 were 2,442 acres owned and 54,831 
leased, 35,2584 for cash and 19,5724 for a share of the crop. This 
does not include so-called “contract leases," where a part of the work 
involved is covered by a contract for the season or a period of years. 
The amount of land controlled by Japanese in several other States in 
the West was in 1909 approximately as follows: Colorado, 20,000 
acres; Idaho, 7,072; Utah, 6,000; Washington, 7,000; Oregon, 3,500; 
more than 90 per cent of it being under cash or share lease. In 
Colorado most of this land is used for the growing of sugar bects and 

otatoes; in Utah, sugar beets and vegetables; in Idaho, sugar beets; 
in Washington and Oregon, vegetables and berries; in California, 
vegetables, berries, deciduous fruits, Era es, celery, melons, hops, 
and other crops requiring much hand labor and usually intensive 
cultivation. 

The investigation shows that the farms tend to fall under the control 
of any capable race which controls the supply of labor where much 
labor is essential, as 1t is in the growing of sugar beets, berries, vege- 
tables, and fruit of different kinds. À large part of the leasing by 
Japanese, like the less extensive leasing by the less progressive Chinese 
beloré them, has been incidental to their dominant position in the 
labor supply. This explains nearly all of the leasing of lands in 
Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, where it has been chiefly incidental to 
the growing of sugar beets, the Japanese, like the German-Russians, 
advancing rapidly from contract lubor for the hand work to a share 
of the crop in return for the hand work; from a fairly independent 
share lease to an independent cash lease. Much of the leasing in 
California is explained 1n the same way. This is true of the growing 
of deciduous fruits and vegetables, where in several instances the 
majority of the orchards and farms have been leased by Japanese— 
in general, the same evolution in the form of tenure taking place as 
noted above. In other cases, however, the leasing and the ownership 
of land by Japanese is merely an index of their comparative ability 
and has no close relation to their position as laborers. This is true 
generally of the leasing of land in Washington and Oregon, of some 
in Utah and Colorado, and of much of the leasing and the purchasing 
of land in California. 

Among other things shown by the investigation of Japanese farming 
were the following: 

(1) That because of the convenience of the tenant system and the 
difficulty farmers have experienced at times in securing laborers, 
there has been a strong inducement to lease land to a member of the 
race most prominent in the labor supply; 

(2) That a further inducement has been found in the fact that both 
Chinese and Japanese, and the latter particularly, in their anxiety to 
establish themselves as farmers, had offered such high rents that 
ese his land gave the owner the best returns, allowance being 
made for the diminished risk: 

(3) That with the exception of one or two localities, the Japanese 
have been the most effective bidders for land and have overbid the 
Chinese, the Italians, and native white men, and, moreover, have 
sometimes been effective bidders because they would reduce land to 
cultivation which white men would not lease on such terms; 
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(4) That much of the leasing is closely related to a labor contract 
in which the tenant does certain stipulated kinds of work in return 
for a share of the crop, but that there has been a strong tendency for 
the Japanese to work for & greater degree of independence until they 
became cash tenants or landowners; 

(5) That little capital has been required for & Japanese to become 
a tenant farmer because (1) of the formation of partnerships among 
them, (2) of the provision of necessary equipment by the landowner 
for the use of share tenants, and (3) of the advancing of money by 
Pa and others in competing for the control of the crop, the 
result being that many of the Japanese farmers have furl little 
or no capital to begin with; 

(6) That the leasing of land to Japanese, as to Chinese and Italians, 
has resulted in & displacement of laborers of other races because, on 
account of the disinclination of white persons to work for them or 
their own favoritism, they employ persons of their own race almost 
exclusively ; 

(7) That the Japanese farmers usually pay their Japanese laborers 
more than the local rate, but these wages are for a longer work day 
and for the better men they are usually in a position to select from 
those available; 

(8) That in growing strawberries, asparagus, and certain vegetables 
the Japanese farmers have increased the acreage in some instances 
until the industry has become unprofitable for them as well as others; 

(9) That because of the strong desire to remain independent of the 
wage relation and the limitations placed upon the occupations in 
which they may engage, the Japanese farmers in some instances 
appear not to have been discouraged in gaining control of land as 
long as there was a prospect of a small profit to be realized. 

Though in many localities the Japanese laborers were at first 
received with great favor, wides al dissatisfaction with them is 
now found and they are almost a disparagingly compared with 
the Chinese, who, because they are carefu uir A faithful to the 
employer, uncomplaining, easily satisfied with regard to livin 

uarters, and not &mbitious to learn new processes and to establis 

themselves as independent farmers, are used in the older agricul- 
tural district as the standard by which others are measured. Indeed, 
while the largest number of Japanese were arriving and there was no 
great question of an insufficiency of numbers, there was a demand for 
& limited immigration of Chinese. Though many ranchers think 
that for social reasons it would be a mistaken policy to readmit the 
Chinese, they generally regard Asiatic laborers as indispensable to 
the prosperity and expansion of the agricultural industries which 
have become predominant in the State, and their almost unanimous 
preference is for Chinese rather than any other Asiatic race. 

Perhaps between 12,000 and 15,000 Japanese are employed in the 
11 States and Territories comprising the Western division, as domestic 
servants in private families, and as help in restaurants, hotels, bar- 
rooms, clubs, offices, and stores conducted by members of the white 
races, while some 10,000 or 11,000 more are engaged in business for 
themselves or are employed by those who are thus occupied, or are 
professional men and craftsmen working on their own account. Few 
are found in city employments other than those indicated. 
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The 12,000 or 15,000 Japanese engaged in domestic service in its 
broad sense are chiefly in a few cities of the Pacific Coast States, the 
largest number being in Seattle, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
The greater number are domestics in private families, dishwashers 
and “general help” in restaurants, hotels, and saloons, and “day 
workers," i. e., persons who do work about the house or premises 
and are paid so much per hour or day. A rather large percentage 
of the domestics in private families are “school boys," who work 
short hours for which they receive board and lodging and a small 
wage, depending upon the number of hours per day they work. The 
student class, the farmers’ sons, and those who had not been gain- 
fully occupied at home, have furnished the larger percentage of those 
engaging in these occupations. "The work is less arduous than in 
the industrial employments, the conditions of living are very much 
better, and the opportunity to learn English and certain American 
methods are present. To some extent they have taken the places of 
the Chinese, who are gradually decreasing 1n number and are seldom 
avallable except as comparatively high-priced cooks. In few 
instances have they increased in number rapidly enough to displace 
white female servants, and though the Japanese have been regarded 
as the cheapest labor, until recently there has been a scarcity of 
servants even at increasing wages, and it should be added that the 
wages of Japanese servants increased rapidly during the decade of 
the nineties and in subsequent years when the largest number were 
arriving in this country. That their presence prevented a greater 
increase of wages for other classes there can be no doubt, for they 
have added greatly to the supply of labor available for such work. 

A comparatively large number of Japanese have found employ- 
ment in restaurants and saloons in Seattle, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. Their wages have been materially less than the union 
rates, but not always smaller than those earned by unorganized 
workmen. The convenience in obtaining them, their willingness to 
work regularly, and their superiority over many of the white men 
engaged in such unskilled and poorly paid work has caused them to 
be extensively employed. The number employed in saloons, how- 
ever, and especially in San Francisco, has diminished rapidly, as 
many of the patrons have objected strongly to their emplovment at 
the lunch counters and as cleaners. his opposition has been 
effective, moreover, in preventing them from being employed as bell 
boys in other than exceptional cases in California hotels. In Port- 
land and Seattle, however, where the anti-Japanese sentiment is 
not so strong as in San Francisco, they have been extensively 
employed in this capacity, not in an effort to substitute a cheaper 
class of laborers, but to obtain a more stable and more easily managed 
BU In all of the cities of the Pacific Coast States they have 
ound employment as janitors, porters, and assistants in stores, where 
there has been much difficulty in obtaining desirable men at the 
comparatively low wages which such positions have paid. Their 
numbers have not been sufficiently large, however, to exercise an 
considerable effect upon the wages of other persons similarl — 

The number of Japanese business establishments in the Western 
division is in excess of 3,000—probably not much less than 3,500— 
two-thirds or more of which are in the State of California and more 
than one-half of the remainder in Washington. The number of 
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ersons occupied in conducting these establishments is perhaps 
between 10,000 and 11,000. Their character 1s roughly indicated by 
the number of each in five cities in Washington, seven cities in Cal1- 
fornia, Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, Denver Colo., Portland, 
Oreg., and 11 towns in Idaho, from which data were gathered by 
agents of the Commission. Of a total of 2,277, 337 were Japanese 
hotels and boarding houses, 232 restaurants serving Japanese meals, 
187 barber shops, 149 restaurants serving American meals, 144 
billiard and pool rooms, 136 tailor and dye shops, 124 provision and 
supply stores, 105 cobbler and shoe shops, 97 laundries, 86 curio and 
art stores, 44 employment offices, 32 contractors, 43 expressmen, 32 
watch and jewelry stores and 26 photograph galleries. The other 
establishments were engaged in various branches of business enter- 

rise. 
e Most of these Japanese establishments have come into existence 
during the last seven or eight years as a result of the rapid increase of 
the Japanese population, a well-defined tendency exhibited by them 
to rise from the ranks of wage laborers, and an inclination more 
recently made manifest to seek '' American" patronage and trade in 
some branches of business. The tendency to rise from the ranks of 
wage-earners has been made stronger by the fact that as such they 
have had little opportunity to advance to the higher occupations and 
to follow the trades some of them had acquired in their native land. 

The investigation shows, in addition to the above facts: 

(1) That with few exceptions the Japanese business establishments 
are small, employ comparatively little capital, are conducted with 
the assistance of few employees, and have a comparatively small 
volume of annual transactions. 

(2) That in the larger cities where there are great numbers of 
Japanese many branches of business and many professions are repre- 
sented; and because of clannishness, convenience in point of location 
and language, and the character of the goods carried in stock, and 
because of the feeling of opposition toward the Asiatics, with the result 
that they are not welcome at white establishments giving personal 
service, the majority of the wants of the Japanese are met by their 
cou Hin engaged in business and the professions. 

(3) That while many of the Japanese establishments have been 
called into existence primarily to meet the needs of the members of 
that race, others have been started, mainly in recent years, for 
* American” trade, and are patronized almost exclusively by white 

ersons. 

(4) That frequently in competing with white establishments the 
Japanese have underbid through a lower scale of prices. 

(5) That because of organized opposition in some instances, and of 
the small number of Japanese Gian timete as compared to those 
conducted by other races, the trades which have been seriously 
affected by Japanese competition have been few. 

(6) That in some instances the changes in the character of the 
population resulting from the settlement of Japanese who trade 
principally at shops conducted by their countrymen have seriously 
affected the business of shopkeepers and others located in or near 
Japanese colonies. 

(7) That few wl:ite persons are employed in Japanese estab- 
lishments. 
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(8) That usually, where there is competition between white and 
Japanese business men, the former maintain a shorter work day and a 
higher scale of wages than the latter. 

While the cost of food and drink consumed by Japanese farm 
laborers varies from about 23 to 30 cents per day, and by railroad 
laborers is about $8.50 per month, the expenditures of a large per- 
centage of those living in cities are very much larger. "They spend 
more for clothing than the members of most races similarly situated. 
On the whole their standard of living is higher than that of the Mexi- 
can and the Chinese, and compares favorably with the standards of 
thesouth and east Europeans engaged in the Same pursuits and earn- 
ing likeincomes. Yet the expenses of laborers without families have 
been much less than those of white men with families. The migratory 
laborers, usually with families or parents to support at home and 
with limited opportunities for investment here, send most of their 
savings abroad. Thefarmers, the business men and shopkeepers, and 
a small percentage of the nonmigratory laborers stand in striking 
contrast to these, for they usually invest most of their savings in the 
business carried on orin agriculture, or else put by their savings until 
they can find profitable investment for them. 

The Japanese are well organized into prefectural societies or trade 
guilds, and otherwise, and seldom become public charges. Though 
in several instances it has been necessary to deal with Japanese 
eon they have not given much trouble on account of mis- 

emeanors or crimes—much less than the Mexicans and the Latin 
races. 

In certain respects the Japanese have shown a great capacity for 
assimilation, and very much more than the Chinese and the Mexicans 
of the peon class. In fact, they are extremely anxious to learn 
western ways and methods and conform at least to the externals of 
the civilization into which they have come. Thev have organized 
more schools for the acquirement of a knowledge of English than any 
other race, and in spite of their general colony life and slight associa- 
tion with other races they have made more rapid progress in learnin 
our language than the majority of the south and east Europeans, an 
much more than the Mexicans and Chinese, who have shown little 
interest in such matters. In dress and all superficial matters they 
conform to American ways, and though the majority adhere to the 
Buddhist faith, & large number, especially of ilie younger student 
class, are professed Christians and the missions are ul: well sup- 
ported. Yet there are race characteristics which may be firmly 
— firmly only time and longer association with other races 
will tell. 

But whatever their capacities for assimilation, the general condi- 
tions have been, and are, unfavorable to Japanese laborers because 
of race feeling growing out of difference in color, characteristics, and 
ideals, because of the economic conflict which has taken place, espe- 
cially in California, and (this being not least in importance) because 
these laborers came from the same quarter of the world as the Chi- 
nese and fell heir to their industrial osition and general mode of 
life. The Japanese, along with the Chinese; are regarded as differ- 
ing greatly from the white races they have lived among, and a 
strong public sentiment has En them, if not in their work, 
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in the other details of their living. This practically forbids, when not 
expressed in law, marriage between them and persons of the white 
races, and where a considerable number of Japanese have appeared 
in a community race conflicts have frequently resulted. With the 
exception of those who belong to the business classes, the Chinese 
native-born have found limitations placed upon them so that, 
regardless of any capacity they may have for Americanization, they 
do not differ materially from and are treated as if foreign-born. 
It is not unlikely that, with large numbers of laborers, similar limi- 
tations—with similar results—would be placed upon the native- 
born Japanese, none of whom has yet arrived at mature age. 


EAST INDIANS. 


East Indians of the laboring class were the last race to find a place 
in the population of the Pacific Coast States. Though the census 
of 1900 reports India as the country of birth of 2,050 persons resid- 
ing in the continental United States, these were almost all of the 
student and business classes of East Indians and persons of other 
races who had been born in India, a large percentage of whom were 
located in the eastern States. The immigration of East Indian 
laborers may be said to date from 1905. In 1906 the number of 
"immigrant" and “nonimmigrant” East Indians arriving in the 
United States was 271; in 1907, 1,072; in 1908, 1,710. Beginning 
with 1908 the “immigrant” and “nonimmigrant” classes have been 
reported separately by the Immigration Bureau. In 1909 the num- 
ber of “immigrants” was 337; in 1910 (July 1, 1909-June 30, 1910), 
1,782. The number of East Indian laborers in the United States 
July 1, 1910, may be estimated at 5,000 or perhaps a little more. 
About 85 per cent of these are Hindus wearing the turban; the others 
are Mohammedans or Afghans. 

The first important immigration of East Indian laborers to the 
United States was from British Columbia, where, as the result of the 
activity of steamship agents and the spread of Canadian “literature” 
in India, and the efforts made to supply laborers under contract for 
work with British Columbia corporations, 5,179 entered during the four 
vears ending with 1908. In that year the further immigration of 

ast Indians was effectively stopped by the denial of admission to 
persons who did not come dieci from their native land, and upon 
through tickets, and by another measure increasing from $25 to $200 
the amount of money required to be in possession of Asiatic immi- 
grants. The intent of the first provision becomes evident in view 
of the fact that there is no direct steamship connection between 
India and Canada. 

The immigration of East Indians from British Columbia is 
explained by several facts. They found the northern climate too 
severe, the white population was bitterly opposed to them, and the 
wages they Bn construction laborers and section hands on the 
railroads, as employees in the lumber mills, and as cannery hands 
on the Frazer River were much lower than the wages paid in the 
States of Washington and Oregon. The first East Indians coming 
from Canada found employment in lumber mills near the border at 
$1.60 per day, and when this fact was communicated to their friends 
and acquaintances in British Columbia who were earning from $0.80 
to $1.25 per day, the influx began. The movement practically ended 
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in 1908, however, because of the effective exclusion of the race from 
Dominion territory. Since then most of the immigration to this 
country has been direct from Asiatic ports, the great majority of 
them entering this country at San Francisco. During the first nine 
months of the calendar year 1910, 1,401 were admitted at the immi- 
gration station there located, while 623 were denied admission. 

The number of East Indians entering the United States has been 
affected somewhat by the attitude of the immigration authorities 
toward them. In 1908 many were turned back on the ground that 
they were likely to become public charges, and the same has been 
true recently in the administration of the law at the port of San 
Francisco, where during the four months, June to September, 1910, 
482 were admitted and 421 rejected on the ground that they were 
likely to become public charges, as against 919 admitted and 68 
rejected for the same cause during the preceding five months of the 
year. The more severe interpretation of the law has met with almost 
unqualified approval, for the East Indian laborers are regarded as 
the least desirable, not to say the most undesirable, immigrants who 
have come to the Pacific coast. While 4,901 have been admitted to 
this country during the four years ending June 30, 1910, 1,597 have 
been denied admission at the ports. In this connection it should 
be added that a large percentage of those who have applied had 
already been passed upon when admitted to Canada, while recently 
many are reported to have been turned back upon examination when 
about to leave Asiatic ports. Of the 1,597 rejected during the four 
Is mentioned, 750 were rejected on the ground that they were 

ikely to become public charges, 447 because afflicted with trachoma, 
112 because of loathsome or contagious disease, 177 on surgeon's 
certificate of mental or physical defect which might affect their 
ability to earn a living, 73 on the ground that they were contract 
laborers, 2 because idiotic, 2 because criminal, and 34 because they 
were polygamists. During the four years 15 were deported for 
various reasons.? In spite of the large number rejected, the move- 
ment of East Indians to the Pacific coast has not been so discouraged 
but that the number has tended to increase under the present immi- 
ration law and its interpretation. The comparatively small num- 
Bars who have thus far come mark only the beginning of a much 
larger immigration if the members of this race are successful in 
establishing themselves as laborers in this country. 

Of 473 East Indians from whom personal schedules were obtained, 
85 per cent had been farmers or fnm laborers in India Of the 
others a few had been soldiers, an equal number business men, and a 
somewhat larger number wage-laborers in other than agricultural 
work. Without exception they arrived in this country with little 
money and most of them appear to have come with the expectation 
of accumulating a sum of $2,000 and then returning to their native 
land. A by no means small percentage, however, complain of British 
oppression in their native land. They have come without their 
families, but now that a few have decided to remain permanently in 


8 See reports of the United States Commissioner-General of Immigration, 1907, 
1908, 1909, 1910. 

>The occupations as reported by the Commissioner-General of Immigration are 
gomewhat misleading, for in a large percentage of the cases the occupation in British 
Columbia, not India, is given. 
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a country they state that the immigration of families will soon 
follow. . 

In this country the East Indians, with rare exceptions, have 
engaged in the roughest, most unskilled labor outside of factory 
walls. Whether with a longer residence they would rise to higher 

ositions as they did in British Columbia lumber mills remains to 

e seen. As yet their employment, with few exceptions, has been 
limited to ‘‘vard work” in lumber mills, as section hands in several 

laces but chiefly in Nevada, as railroad construction laborers, as 
hand laborers in the sugar-beet fields in California, as hand laborers 
in grape and fruit picking, weeding, and hoeing, and as unskilled 
laborers in a pottery and in a quarry. The only instance known in 
which they have been employed at work in a building was in a rope 
factory in Portland. A few Mohammedans have vended peanuts, 
while several small groups have manufactured tamales at their 
homes and sold them upon the streets of Oakland and San Francisco. 

Since 1906 East Indians have been employed as yard laborers in 
the lumber mills of the Northwest, chiefly about Bellingham, Tacoma, 
Grays Harbor, and Astoria. They have been paid higher wages than 
the Japanese, but as a rule somewhat lower wages than ‘‘ white men," 
the East Indians not being recognized as of the white race. Their 
wages have been fixed by the lumber companies at comparatively 
high rates, because of the strong hostility exhibited toward them by 
laborers of other races, who have feared that they would undermine 
their wages. The average wage per day of 53 East Indians was 
$1.67. The average yearly earnings of 38 were $451 for an average 
of 10.2 months in employment, as against $516 for 48 Japanese for an 
average of 11.2 months in employment. Because of lower wages or 
of more irregular work, or both, their annual earnings were found to 
be lower than those of any other race for the members of which such 
data were obtained. In a few instances they have been regarded 
as worth the wage paid them, but in most instances the employers 
have regarded them as dear labor at the price, becuse physically 
weak as compared to “white men," slow to understand instructions, 
and requiring close supervision. Because of this fact and the wide- 
spread opposition to them they are not so extensively employed in 
lumber mills as formerly. In fact most of the members of the race 
have migrated from Washington and Oregon to California in search 
of a warmer climate and of work in the fields and, orchards, which 
they find more agreeable. At present perhaps four-fifths of the 
5,000 or more are found in the one State, and none are found else- 
where than in the three Pacific Coast States and Nevada. 

The East Indian laborers coming from the north made their appear- 
ance in California late in the year 1907 to work in railway construc- 
tion. They are known to have been employed as laborers in construc- 
tion gangs on five railways being built in the State. In all of these 
instances they were paid somewhat less than the members of the 
white races, but were generally found to be too weak, because of bei 
underfed, and too slow to be worth the price when other laborers coul 
be secured at somewhat higher wages. In only one case were they 
retained in emplovment for more than a short time and that has been 
upon a railway still in process of construction. They have not been 
extensively emploved as section hands. In one instance they were 
employed to some extent for a few months and then discharged. In 
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the spring and summer of 1909 only 73 were reported in a total of 
34,919 section hands employed on railways in the Western division. 
As section hands they have sometimes been paid higher wages than 
other Asiatics, but with few exceptions have been regarded as the 
least desirable of all races employed. Unless of the soldier class, they 
have been found to be physically weak, unintelligent, and slow to 
acquire & knowledge of the work to be done. 

nder these circumstances most of the East Indians have drifted 
into agricultural work in California, where there has been the greatest 
dearth of cheap labor because of the extension of specialized farming 
and fruit growing and the diminishing number of Chinese and Japanese 
available as wage laborers for seasonal work. In 1908 they made 
their appearance in orchards, vineyards, and sugar-beet fields, and on 
the large farms devoted to the production of various kinds of vege- 
tables in northern and central California. In 1909 three small groups 
made their appearance in southern California. "Their work has been 
of the most unskilled type, and limited to hoeing and weeding in field 
and orchard, and to harvesting of grapes, fruit, and vegetables. In 
only one or two instances were they found to have been employed with 
single horse plows. In the Newcastle fruit district and along the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, where a large part of the land is 
leased by Asiatics, they have found employment without much difh- 
culty because of a widespread desire to break the monopoly control 
of the labor supply by the Japanese, or because of the much higher 
wages than formerly commanded by other Asiatics. In most of the 
communities, because of their dirty appearance and strange looks 
when wearing turbans, they have found it difficult to secure employ- 
ment at relatively low wages. "They usually go from place to place in 
small groups in search of work under the leadership of one of their 
number who acts as interpreter and business agent. In 1908 their 
wages varied from 25 to 50 cents per day less than was paid to Japa- 
nese. In some instances when paid on a piece basis they worked at a 
lower rate than other races. "This difference has tended to disappear, 
however, for the East Indians, when they have found employment in a 
community, havedemanded as high wages as were paid to other Asiatics. 
In 1909 the difference had been reduced to 25 cents per day, and in 
some cases to even less. Though in some instances they have com- 
mended themselves to ranchers, they have generally been regarded as 
distinctly inferior to laborers of other races and as not cheap labor at 
the wages which they have been paid. In few cases have they dis- 
placed any other race; usually they have done the work not desired b 
other races or have been employed when other laborers were not avail- 
able at the customary or even a higher wage. 

ile in a few instances they have been retained on large ranches 

through the winter season as wood choppers, they have usually found 
employment only during the busiest seasons and during the winter 
have secured employment as construction laborers, have withdrawn 
to the cities to live in idleness, or have moved from place to place only 
to find little employment. Their industrial position is the most 
insecure of any race; in general they are looked upon as a possible 
source when laborers of other races are not available on satisfacto 
terms. Though in extreme need they have frequently offered to wor 
for very low wages and in some instances have even demanded 
employment, their competitive ability, because of low efficiency and 
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a general disinclination to hire them, has been comparatively small. 
With more experience and time, however, their position would doubt- 
less become more secure and their competitive ability greater. 

Of 371 East Indian agricultural laborers, 45 earned $1 but less than 
$1.25 per day; 104, $1.25 but less than $1.50; 149, $1.50 but less than 
$1.75; 43, $1.75 but less than $2; 28, $2 but less than $2.50; 2, $2.50 
but less than $3. Those receiving more than $1.75 per day were either 
pieceworkers or “‘ bosses," who are paid somewhat higher wages than 
their fellow-workers and do not receive commissions, as Japanese 
“ bosses" frequently do. These are summer wages and are much 
higher than are ed at other times of the year and for wood chopping. 
Nor are the wages paid a good index to earnings in the course of the 

ear, for much of the time is spent in idleness — of the irregu- 
arity of their employment. 

The standard of living of the East Indians is lower than that of any 
of the races with which they compete, but, with better earnings, 
their standard as measured by expense rises. The East Indians are 
without families and the men live in groups of from 2 to-50, depend- 
ing upon the size of the ''gang" employed in a given place and also 
to some extent upon the number of castes represented among them. 
The agricultural laborers are provided with free lodging in ‘‘shacks,” 
barns, or other outbuildings, or, more Bu d in the open. 
They usually have no furniture and sleep in blankets upon the floor 
or ground. "They generally cook en a grate placed over a hole in 
the ground and frequently eat without plate, knife, or fork. Fre- 
quently the members of several castes are found working in the 
same “gang?” and lodging together, but the members of each caste 
form a “mess” and ail food eaten must be prepared by a member 
of the caste. As a rule they will not purchase meat which has been 
prepared by other hands, and are thus usually limited to poultry 
and lambs butchered by themselves for their meat. In fact, they 
eat little meat. They subsist chiefly upon unleavened bread cooked 
as pancakes, upon vegetables, such fruit as they may happen to be 
harvesting, and milk when they can get it. Tea and coffee are some- 
times used. Many kinds of food are abstained from, the articles 
upon the taboo list varying as between the ‘‘hat’’ (Mohammedan) and 
the *'turban" Hindus, and from one caste to another. Living in 
this manner, their food rarely costs as much as $7.50 per month 

er man—this, however, not including beer and whisky, which are 
boy consumed in many of the groups. .Of clothing, most of these 
migratory laborers do not have enough for a change, and ‘‘dressing 
up" usually consists of & change of headdress and putting on the 
coat, which most possess. The cost of clothing as estimated by 
various groups does not average more than $30 per man per year. 

Most of the lumber-mill laborers and the Mohammedan peddlers 
in the cities live better than the agriculturallaborers. They usually 
live in ““shacks”” or basements which alone are rented to them, the 
group occupying one or two rooms. To the articles of food con- 
sumed by the migratory laborers they add others, thus increasing 
the cost of subsistence. The average cost of subsistence for 79 
mill hands in Oregon and Washington, living in several groups, was 
$12 per month. The outlay of the Mohammedan tamale makers and 
peddlers was even larger. 
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The observance of caste in the selection, preparation, and eating 
of food has been noted. The strength of this is evidenced by the 
fact that when placed in jail for petit larceny or misdemeanors they 
have consistently refused to eat food not prepared by themselves or 
brought by their friends. At Auburn, Cal., one East Indian fasted for 
10 days, after which he was permitted to have a stove and to pre- 
pare his own meals. At Fresno some prisoners subsisted upon 
watermelons and food brought to them by their countrymen until 
the inconvenience involved in retaining them in jail resulted in 
their being set free without trial. Caste and taboo are not so closel 
observed here as in their native land, but it is evident that bot 
are strong factors in the East Indians' life in this country. 

When employed at the wages already indicated the earnings of 
the East Indian men are much larger ‘haa the cost of their living. 
Almost all of the savings are immediately sent to India to support 
their families or to add to the fund they are engaged in accumulat- 
ing. Few have as much as $50 worth of property in this country. 
In fact, they have frequently sent all their savings abroad and left 
themselves with nothing to live on in the event of unemployment. 
In one case their pitiable condition was relieved by assistance given 
by the British consul-general. Their poverty, precarious industrial 

sition, and habit with reference to sending savings abroad, are 
ikely at any time to cause great suffering among them or to cause 
them, though able-bodied, to become public charges. That they 
have not frequently become public charges heretofore is explained 
largely by the fact that they have been far removed from the com- 
munity life. They find work and move into the community, but as 
yet have been no part of it. 

The percentage of illiteracy among the East Indians is larger than 
among any other immigrant race, not excepting the Mexican peons. 
Between one-half and three-fifths of them are unable to read and 
write. A larger percentage of them than of several races speak 
English, if comparison is limited to those who have immigrated 
within a pann of five years. This fact, however, does not indicate 
capacity for assimilation, for a large percentage had resided in British 
Columbia before coming to the United States, while others had 
studied English in India or had come in contact with English-speak- 
ing people in the army or elsewhere before leaving their native land. 
A few have taken out first papers as the first step toward acquiring 
American citizenship. Others have applied for papers but have 
been denied them upon the ground that they were racially ineli- 
dp for naturalization. The Bureau of Naturalization has instructed 
ederal attorneys to ''oppose the granting of naturalization to 
Hindus or East Indians," but in so far as known no case directly 
involving the right of East Indians to become naturalized citizens 
of this country has been decided by the courts. Recently the 
United States circuit court of appeals in the southern district of 
New York (180 Fed. Rep., 695) rendered a decision holding that a 
Parsee—a native of India—was eligible for citizenship, but the court 
made a clear distinction between the Parsees and the Hindus. 

The assimilative qualities of the East Indians appear to be the 
lowest of any race in the West. The strong influence of custom, 
caste, and taboo, as well as their religion, dark skins, filthy appearance, 
and dress, stands in the way of association with other races. At the 
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same time that their assimilative qualities are low, it is evident from 
the attitude of all other races toward them that they will be given no 
opportunity to assimilate. It appears certain that until man 
changes have been wrought the East Indians of the laboring class will 
find no place in American life save in the exploitation of our resources. 
Except for those of an idealistic turn of mind, a few who look upon 
our country as a place of refuge for the East Indian they believe to 
be oppressed in his native land, and a very few of the many whose 
chief interests and point of view are purely industrial, the other races 
of the West stand opposed to the immigration of East Indians as to 
that of no other race. 


MEXICANS. 


The sections of the United States in which the great majority of the 
Mexican immigrants are found were formerly a part of the Republic 
of Mexico. How many persons of Mexican descent find a place in 
the population of this country can not be ascertained. The number 
of foreign-born Mexicans in 1900, as reported by the census, was 
103,410. For various reasons the immigration has been far more 
rapid since 1900 than at any previous time, with the result that the 
number of foreign-born of that race is much larger than when the 
census of 1900 was taken. According to the reports of the Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration, the number coming to the United 
States during the ten years between July 1, 1899, and June 30, 1909, 
was 23,991. However, complete records of those who cross the border 
have not been kept, and it 1s estimated that the number immigrating 
approaches 60,000 per year. The ma Cnty of those who come for 
the first time return to Mexico after a few months or a year. 

Though Mexicans are now employed as far east as Louisiana, and in 
railroad work as far north as fllinois Kansas, and Wyoming, and 
though there is a small settlement of families of that race in San 
Francisco, most of them are found in Texas, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, in Colorado from Pueblo south, in the southern part of 
Nevada, and in California from Fresno south to the Mexican boundary. 
In the territory thus roughly defined, many colonies of Mexican 
families permanently settled in this country are found, as at El Paso, 
San Antonio, Tucson, and Los Angeles, in all of which cities the 
Mexicans are a conspicuous element in the population. Much 
smaller numbers are settled on small farms, for the greater part in 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. But a far larger number are 
transient laborers, many of them alternating between their native 
land and the States of the Southwest, and ‘living wherever their 
employment takes them. 

ith few exceptions, the Mexicans of the peon class are e ed 1D 
unskilled work for wages. Their chief employments are oi rers 
in general construction work, as section hands and members of 
“extra gangs" in railroad maintenance of way, as common laborers 
and as helpers in railway shops, as laborers and to a less extent as 
underground workmen in coal and ore mining, as general laborers 
about smelters and ore reduction plants, and as seasonal farm hands 
in Texas, Colorado, and California. Smaller numbers are employ 
in brickyards, as hod carriers, and as helpers in the building trades, 
as cigar makers (as in San Francisco and El Paso), as cannery hands 
in southern California, and in biscuit and chili factories, laundries, and 
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other establishments calling for a similar grade of ability. With few 
exceptions, their shopkeeping is of the pettiest kind, and conducted 
in the Mexican quarter. Nor have they in many cases risen from the 
rank of seasonal laborer to tenant or landowning farmer in the 
specialized agricultural industries in which they find a place. The 

exican being without ambition and thrift and being content with the 
wage relation and a dependent position, his progress, unlike that of 
the Japanese, has been slow, and is occupational and practically limited 
to that of a wage-earner. 

The investigation of Mexicans conducted through the western office 
maintained by the Commission was limited to the 11 States and 
Territories comprising the Western division, which in 1900 had only 
29,579 of the 103,421 Mexicans reported by the census. The results 
of the investigation of railroad work, coal and metal mining, smelt- 
ing, and the sugar-beet industry and related agricultural work, briefly 
stated, will show the more important economic phases of Mexican 
immigration. 

From the data collected by the Commission it would appear that 
in the summer of 1909 Mexicans constituted about one-sixth of the 
section hands and members of ‘‘extra gangs" employed in the 11 
States and Territories embraced within the Western division. The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe employed 2,598 Mexicans, 41 white 
men, and 33 Indians as section hands and construction laborers on 
its lines west of Albuquerque. The Southern Pacific Company 
employed Mexicans almost exclusively on its southern lines, the com- 
mon laborers of the race numbering 2,714 in a total of 12,592 employed 
on the various lines comprising its system. The Denver and Rio 
Grande employed 206 Mexicans of a total of 1,791, the San Pedro 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake, 397 of a total of 1,706. The majority of 
the less important railroads of New Mexico, Arizona, and southern 
Colorado employed Mexicans largely if not almost exclusively. 
Farther east the members of this race are employed on the Santa 
Fe, on the Rock Island, and several other railroads. Though a few 
of these section hands are paid as much as $1.75, the majority at 
the time of the investigation commanded only $1 per day, while as 
track walkers they received $1.25. Of 2,455 Mexican maintenance- 
of-way laborers from whom data were obtained, 86.1 per cent earned 
less than $1.25 (i. e., $1, $1.10, or $1.15), 8.6 per cent $1.25 but less 
than $1.50, and 5.3 per cent $1.50 or over per day. The Mexican's 
wage was found to be the lowest paid to maintenance-of-way 
laborers in the West and is lower than was paid to men of other 
races where such had been employed previous to securing Mexi- 
cans. Their wages on one railroad were $1 and in the desert $1.25 
per day, while the Japanese employed in the more agreeable places 
were paid $1.45. In several instances they have replaced at $1 per 
day Indians and Japanese who had been paid $1.25. It should be 
added, however, that, largely because of the more extensive employ- 
ment of Mexicans as section hands in States to the east, the wages 
of most of them employed in the Southwest have been increased to 
$1.25 since the investigation of railway labor was made. But even 
at this wage the Mexican is still the lowest paid railroad laborer in the 
West and his wage is lower than that paid to other races and lower 
than that paid generally to Japanese before restrictions were placed 
upon the immigration of that race to this country. 
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During recent years many Mexicans living far in the interior of 
Mexico have been brought to the northern part of the Republic to 
work on the railways and in the mines and smelters. Once near the 
boundary, they have found the wages in this country to be enough 
higher than those paid in Mexico to induce them to enter this country 
at El Paso, whence they are sent chiefly to the various railway lines by 
the several employment agencies, some of which have been organized 
to supply particular railroads with laborers of that race. At El Paso 
the Mexicans have been permitted to enter this country freely when 
without money if employment was to be obtained one these 
agencies. In some instances the agents act as supply companies, the 
railroad pd dpt drive re bills, and charge no commission, 
but rely on the profits from selling goods at comparatively high prices, 
while in other cases they — an employment fee of $1, which 
together with the charge made for subsistence of laborers while in El 
Paso and en route to the place of work, is deducted by the railway 
companies from the earnings of the laborers. The laborers are trans- 
ported without — by the companies whose lines enter El Paso 
and at party rates where such is not the case. The first-mentioned 
lines give free return transportation to those who remain in employ- 
ment for several months and in one instance to their families as well 
after working for one year. This is an important consideration to 
the Mexicans, approximately 50 per cent of whom claim their trans- 
portation back to El Paso. 

That there is not great exploitation of the Mexicans engaged in rail- 
way work in the Southwest is evidenced by the fact that they do not 
leave the employment of the companies more frequently than they 
do to accept other work and that a large percentage of those who 
come to this country are returning to this branch of employment with 
_ their friends after a visit to their native land. In some instances it 
was found that foremen promised the men employment for them- 
selves and friends upon their return. ''Rustlers" are employed to 
meet incoming immigrants at the bridge over the Rio Grande at El 
Paso, but no evidence was secured of solicitation by agents in Mexico. 

The employment of Mexicans in the Southwest is largely in parts 
of the country which are sparsely settled and in which the climatic 
and other conditions are such that it has been difficult to secure and 
to keep laborers of any other race, including the Japanese. It was 
partly because of this fact, partly because of the lower wage for which 
they were willing to work, and parts Decauee of roadmasters' prefer- 
ences for them as laborers that within ten years their oe eee 
has become so general. That Chinese and white men of the older type 
are no longer available in any considerable number under — 
conditions and at any price is evidenced by the efforts made one 
company to secure laborers at higher wages to supplement the Mexi- 
cans upon its pay rolls. Moreover, when Italians, Greeks, and Japa- 
nese have been employed, as they were in 1905, 1906, and 1907, the 
roadmasters and foremen have very generally, in fact almost uni- 
versally, regarded them as less desirable than the Mexicans. The 
Mexicans are stronger than the Japanese, and more tractable and 
more easily managed than any of the races mentioned. Their short- 
comings from the employer's point of view are drinking to excess and 
being irregular in attendance at work, especially after a pay day. 
Though comparatively few have risen to the rank of foreman, and 
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though as a race they are unprogressive, they are sufficiently intel- 
ligent to meet the requirements of common labor when working under 
close supervision. 

The Mexicans are also extensively employed in railway shops and 
about the roundhouses in the Southwest. In Mexico they are 
employed in most of the occupations finding place in the shops. In 
the Southwest, however, except in one case where they were employed 
as strike breakers, they have been taken into the shops as unskilled 
laborers to made — the deficiency of Chinese and white men avail- 
able for unskilled work, especially in Arizona and New Mexico. 
They work chiefly as common laborers, but also in smaller numbers 
as engine wipers, boiler makers, car repairers, blacksmiths' and 
machinists’ helpers, and in similar occupations requiring compara- 
tively little skill or ability but affording to those who have the neces- 
sary ability the opportunity to rise to skilled positions. The extent 
to which the Mexicans have done this is indicated by the fact that of 
492 reporting wages earned in railway shops only 3.8 per cent earned 
$2.50 or over per day, the rate which may be regarded as the mini- 
mum for skilled work, while 65.9 per cent of them earned less than 
$1.50 and 58.1 per cent less than $1.25 per day. Most of them are 
paid $1 per day as common laborers, a smaller wage than is paid 
to Japanese similarly employed in railway shops. However, the 
Japanese are very generally found to be superior for shop work other 
than the heaviest common labor, for they are quicker, more intelli- 
gent, more ambitious, and more progressive. That the Mexicans 

ave shown somewhat more occupational progress than the Asiatics 
is explained partly by the difficulty in obtaining other men for some 
of the shops in which they are employed in the largest number of 
— partly because there is less opposition shown by white 
employees to the employment of the Mexicans than of the Japanese. 
n the other departments of railway work, construction excluded, 
the Mexicans find little place. Few are employed in the department 
of bridges and buildings, for one reason because of the inconvenience 
involved in making separate provision for their lodging and sub- 
sistence. 

The Mexicans also predominate in the unskilled work involved 
. in the electric railway service of the Southwest. Data were obtained 
for 543 of them in southern California. Of these, 91.8 per cent were 
construction and maintenance of way laborers, the others car cleaners 
and unskilled laborers in the shops maintained by interurban electric 
railways. Their wages correspond closely to those earned in the 
steam railway service, as is shown by the fact that 75.6 per cent 
earned less than $1.25 per day. In one locality, where three-fourths 
of the track laborers were Mexicans and a part of the others were 
Japanese, these races were paid $1 to $1.15 per day of nine to ten 
hours, with lodging, wood, and water. In another locality near by 
North Italians were employed almost exclusively in similar work, 
three-fifths of them earning $1.75 but less than $2, the others $2 but 
less than $2.25, per day of nine hours. Taking the 14 companies 
investigated in the West, 75.6 per cent of the Mexicans earned less 
than $1.25 per day, while 61.7 per cent of the North Italians, 50.2 per 
cent of the South Italians, and 54.4 er cent of the Greeks—races 
employed in the same occupations, and -the races with the exception 
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of the few Japanese and the Mexicans having the smallest earnings— 
earned $2 but less than $2.25 per day. 

Coal mining is a much less important source of employment for the 
Mexican than the railroads, partly because the mine operators find 
more desirable laborers available, partly because they do not have as 
good facilities as the steam mA Y companies for securing the immi- 
grating laborers of that race. — employed as coal miners in 
comparatively small numbers in Oklahoma and other States to the 
east, but chiefly in the southern Colorado field and in New Mexico. 
Of 2,417 persons employed in coal mines investigated in southern 
Colorado, immigrant Mexicans numbered 115; of 1,143 on the pay 
rolls of mines located in northern New Mexico, they numbered 134. 
The number employed is smaller than formerly, for in southern 
Colorado they were employed in large numbers as strike breakers in 
1903-4, but permitted to drift away after conditions became normal, 
because they were not regarded as being as good laborers as other 
races available, and especially the Italians. The Mexicans do not 
like to work underground nor do other men like to work with them 
because of the Mexican's carelessness and ignorance in the use of 
powder. Of 249, 129 were employed as common laborers in surface 
work and as wood choppers about coke ovens; 8 were employed as 
machinists and engineers or in higher capacities. The remaining 45 
per cent were miners and loaders. As miners and loaders the pay 
rolls of the mines in northern New Mexico showed that because of 
less regular work their earnings were the smallest of all the races. 
Moreover, their daily earnings were $2.87, as against $3.26 for all of the 
races upon the pay rolls. Finally, their wages as laborers about the 
mines and coke ovens averaged $2.11 per day, as against $2.66 earned 
by the Italians and $2.54 earned by all races employed. 

Metalliferous mining and smelting offer to Mexicans a much larger 
field for employment, largely because of the fact that Arizona pro- 
duces more than two-fifths of the copper output of the United States 
and that many of the mines are located near the Mexican border. 
New Mexico's mines and smelters are of less importance. In the 
metal mines of these States, and especially in those within & hundred 
miles or so of the Mexican boundary, a large percentage of Mexicans 
are employed. They and the Italians share the larger part of the 
simplest unskilled work. Of 609 Mexicans out of a grand total of 
2,307 persons employed in mines investigated, only 2 were foremen, 
employed largely because of their position as ''bosses" and inter- 
preters, and only 20 were mechanics. As has been stated," they are 
the scavengers of the industry, picking up the positions left vacant b 
other classes and supplanting the least skilled and least reliable 
Europeans. In one district Soda: in dir they were nearly all paid 
$1.50 per day as common laborers, while very few of the native white 
men and Europeans employed were paid less than $2.75. In another 
district in which Mexicans and Italians were extensively employed as 
miners and in other occupations as well as laborers, the wage most 
commonly paid to most of those engaged in the first-mentioned 
occupation was $2.25, as against the $3.50 per day which was the 
wage commonly paid to miners in the district farther north, and in 
which the Mexicans occupied fewer positions. Of the Mexicans 
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employed in the mines investigated, 6.9 per cent earned $1.50 but 
less than $1.75 per day, 44 per cent $1.75 but less than $2, 42.4 per 
cent $2 but less than $2.50. Thus, only 7 per cent earned as much 
as $2.50 per day. In contrast to them, 21.1 per cent of the native- 
born earned $4 or over ex day and only 6.9 per cent earned less than 
$3.50. The earnings of the Italians alone of any race of numerical 
importance in the mines present no strong contrast to those of the 
Mexicans. 

Many Mexicans are employed in the smelter at El Paso and in 
the large number of establishments in New Mexico and Arizona. 
The number employed farther north, as in Colorado, has been small, 
for the smelters located there are too far removed from the source 
of supply at El Paso. In some of the smaller plants of Arizona 
and New Mexico Mexicans are employed almost exclusively, while 
in most of the larger establishments they are employed to do the 
greater part of the heavy, unskilled work. Of more than 1,400 
men reporting data from two of these, for example, there were 
922 Mexicans. Of 66 foremen, 6 were members of this race, as 
were 14 of 174 engineers and skilled mechanics, while of 1,279 gen- 
eral laborers, 902 were Mexicans, 52 were natives of Mexican father 
and an unknown number of others were of Mexican descent. "Thus 
it is seen that most of them were employed in the large number 
of occupations which call for little or no skill. More than 40 per 
cent of them were paid $1.50 per day. In fact, 45.5 per cent of 
those from whom data were brane earned $1.50 but less than 
$1.75 per day, 66.8 per cent less than $2, which was the lowest 
wage paid any person of any other race, and 87.3 per cent less than 
$2.50 per day, while 97.4 per cent earned less than $3 per day. It 
was found that while the majority earned comparatively low wages 
because common laborers, whatever their occupations they were 
generally paid less than native white men and European immigrants 
engaged in the same or in similar occupations. While 87.3 per cent 
of the Mexicans earned less than $2.50, 85 per cent of the other 
immigrants employed earned more than $2.50 per day. 

Other branches of employment in which the Mexicans are 
employed in the West are in the beet-sugar industry and the sea- 
sonal agricultural industries. In Colorado, in 1909, they consti- 
tuted something more than 2,600 of the 15,000 persons engaged in 
the seasonal hand work involved in growing sugar beets, as against 
an approximately equal number of de roo and two and a half 
times as many German-Russians. The Mexicans have been brought 
by the sugar companies by the train load from Arizona, New Mexico, 
and El Paso, where by liberal advertising some had been induced to 
come across the border, beginning ten years ago in southern Colo- 
rado with the introduction of the industry and in northern Colorado 
in 1903. The remuneration is from $18 to $20 per acre for the 
hand work. The Japanese care for 11 or 12 acres each, the Mexi- 
cans about 8. At the prices which obtain, the latter earn $2 or 
over per day while the season lasts. In California the number of 
Mexicans so engaged is about 1,000 of a total of between 6,000 
and 7,000, the great majority of whom are Japanese. Though 
some have been transported to northern California to provide com- 
pena with the Japanese, the great majority are employed in a 
ew districts in the southern part of the State, and even here they 
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have given way in some instances to the more ambitious Japanese 
or to the greater attractions of the factory work. Their connection 
with the growing of beets is practically limited to the hand work 
in the fields, for only 32 growers of that race were found in Colorado 
and 15 in California, as against 158 of the more ambitious Japanese 
in Colorado and 74 in California. As hand workers, some prefer the 
Mexicans to the Japanese; others prefer the Japanese to the Mexicans. 

Mexicans have been employed to some extent in the beet-sugar 
factories of Colorado, but more extensively in those of California. 
Indced, in 1909 it is estimated that they constituted about one-fifth 
of the approximately 2,500 employed in the factories of the latter 
State. ey are found in the factories of the southern part of the 
State, and their work is unskilled, consisting chiefly of shoveling 
beets and the other heavy and dirty work involved in the manu- 
facture of sugar. They earn from 173 to 20 cents per hour for a 
twelve-hour day, while common laborers of the various white races 
are paid as a minimum 20 cents per hour, and about one-half of 
them are paid at still higher rates. The Mexicans are strong and 
satisfactory at this work, and this fact, together with the avail- 
ability of Japanese for field work, has caused some companies to 
employ them in the factory rather than in the field. 

bi southern California a large number of Mexicans are employed 
as seasonal laborers in the fields and orchards in picking grapes, 
walnuts, and, to a less extent, citrus fruit. In some localities prac- 
tically all of these men have been engaged in railroad work, but have 
left it for the more remunerative work to be found elsewhere. They 
are recent immigrants, migratory and working in groups or “gangs.” 
In other localities the majority are settled in colonies, and amon 
them the native-born are a prominent element. The members o 
this race are also widely employed as teamsters. About Fresno, 
Tulare, and Visalia, farther north, several hundred Mexicans are 
employed, chiefly as grape and fruit pickers. In their various agri- 
cultural occupations the Mexicans are paid higher wages than in 
railrond work. When not paid at the piece rates determined by 
the competition among the several r&ces, their wages are almost 
invariably fixed either at the rate paid to white men or at the some- 
what lower rate paid to the Japanese. As a rule tho Mexicans 
have been regarded as fairly efficient laborers for agricultural work, 
but because the Japanese have & well-developed organization of 
labor which is a great convenience to the growers, are more versa- 
tile, and in most communities more numerous and more capable of 
guaranteeing & supply of labor sufficient to do the work required, 
there has generally been an effective community preference for the 
Japanese as opposed to the Mexicans. 

From the summary made of the details relating to Mexicans in 
these industries the following facts are evident: 

(1) That the incoming Mexicans have afforded a supply of com- 
mon labor in the Southwest in places and at & time when, because 
of expanding industry, the supply from other sources was inadequate 


at com Jaratively high wages; 

(2) That in most industries they are paid the lowest wage, and in 
transportation particularly are regarded as the cheapest at the price, 
and have been substituted, when possible, for the members of other 


races for unskilled work; 
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(3) That in most industries they are regarded as satisfactory 
laborers; 

(4) That they are largely migratory and easily made available 
for work where needed; 

(5) That their competition is practically limited to the most 
unskilled employments, and being without ambition and perse- 
verence, and unprogressive, they do not to any extent compete in 
other walks of life; in brief, 

(6) That they are desirable as laborers in the exploitation of 
resources, and their competitive ability is relatively hmited and 
does not appear to offer any ground for fear of a general displace- 
ment of other races; 

(7) That for geographic and climatic reasons, and because of a 
strong desire to return frequently to their native land, most of the 
Mexicans have remained in Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, and 
southern California, but that they have been transported to a limited 
extent farther north to northern Colorado and to northern California 
for seasonal agricultural work with satisfactory results. 

Unless sone tine change, any great increase in the number of 
Mexicans coming to the United Sintes is not to be expected, in spite 
of the facts that those who go back upon visits frequently return 
with their families and friends and that some parts of Mexico have 
not yet been drawn upon. In the more populous districts the 
superior wages to be earned in this country have been generally 
known. Moreover, the industries of Mexico are expanding rapidly, 
and with this expansion and the diminishing importance of custom 
which accompanies it the wide difference between American and 
Mexican wages which has obtained is disappearing. With a wider 
distribution of Mexican labor in this country and higher wages than 
now prevail a larger immigration would, of course, be stimulated. 

Many of the Mexican laborers return from their visits to Mexico, 
bringing their families with them, and a good share of these families 
settle more or less penam ym this country. In this way the 
number of that race settled in Los Angeles has increased several fold 
since 1900, and the Mexican quarters of some other cities have grown 
only less p As implied in this statement, the Mexicans settle 
in colonies. ith rare exceptions their houses are the poorest in 
these cities, are located in the least desirable districts, and are over- 
crowded to & greater extent than those of practically all of the other 
immigrant races. An investigation of Mexican and other families 
in Los Angeles revealed the fact that their family incomes were the 
smallest, their standard of living the lowest, and their lack of thrift 
the greatest of the several immigrant races investigated. The cost 
of subsistence among the railroad laborers is approximately $8 per 
month, or less, if anything, than that of the Japanese similarly 
employed. In these cases, however, the laborers purchase most of 
their food supplies from the employment agents, and beans occupy 
as prominent a place in their diet as rice in that of the Asiatics. In 
the cities the cost of subsistence was found to depend directly upon 
how much was earned and available for spending. 

The assimilative qualities of the Mexican are slight. Because of 
backward educational facilities in their native land and a constitu- 
tional prejudice on the part of the peons toward school attendance, 
the immigrants of this race have among them a larger percentage 
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of illiterates than is found among any race immigrating to the western 
country in any considerable number. Of 5,682 wage-earners from 
whom data were obtained only 2,874, or 50.58 per cent, reported 
that they could read and write. Moreover, their progress in learning 
English is very slow. Of 2,602 wage-earners only 350, or 13.45 per 
cent, reported that they could speak English. Of 1,269 who had 
resided in the United States less than five years only 7.1 per cent, 
of 757 who had resided here from five to nine years only 15.1 per 
cent, and of 504 who had resided here ten years or over only 29 per 
cent, could speak English. In connection with these data relating to 
literacy and ability to speak English it must be noted, however, 
that the Mexican is always inclined to give a negative answer, 
whereas the contrary is true of some other races. 

The progress of the Mexican children in the Los Angeles schools is 
below the average and they leave school early. A large percentage 
of the native-born can not speak the English language. Because of 
their strong attachment to their native land, low intelligence, illit- 
eracy, migratory life, and the possibility of their residence here 
being discontinued, few become citizens of the United States. Of 
978 wage-earners who had been in this country five years or over and 
who were 21 years of age at the time of their immigration, only 16 had 
become naturalized and only 17 had taken out their first papers. 
Of 326 who had been here ten years or over, 300 were aliens. The 
— e of citizens among those settled in Los Angeles is very little 
arger. In so far as Mexican laborers come into contact with natives 
or with European immigrants they are looked upon as inferiors. 
Though Mexican teamsters frequently live and eat with white ranch 
hands, when Mexicans are employed in groups they eat by themselves 
or in some cases with the negroes. Marriages between Mexicans and 
Europeans or Americans are rare. Though it is apparent upon their 
return to Mexico that American ideas And institutions here left their 
imprint upon them, their progress toward assimilation has perhaps 
not been more rapid than that of the conservative Chinese. 

Because of a lack of thrift and a tendency to regard public relief as 
a “pension,” as indeed it is commonly known among Mexicans in 
Los Angeles, many of the Mexican families in times of industrial 
depression become public charges. In Los Angeles in 1908 approxi- 
mately one-third of the persons assisted by the city and county were 
of this race, though they constitute perhaps only one-twentieth of the 
population. In the same year there were approximately 20,000 
arrests in Los Angeles, 2,357 being of Mexicans—perhaps little more 
than a fair proportion of the total when differences in age distribu- 
tion of the different racial elements in the population are taken into 
consideration. Mexicans, including the native-born, constitute a 
large percentage of the inmates of the penal institutions of Arizona. 
In the spring of 1909, 268 Mexicans in the territorial prison consti- 
tuted 61 per cent, in the Pima County jail the 83 Mexican prisoners 
were 62 per cent, and in the Tucson city jail the 22 constituted 24.2 
per cent, of the entire numbers imprisoned. The principal offenses of 
the members of this race are petit larceny and arankanness: with 
fights among themselves. 

Thus it is evident that in the case of the Mexican he is less desirable 
as a citizen than as a laborer. The permanent additions to the 
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population, however, are much smaller than the number who immi- 
grate for work. 
CONCLUSIONS. 


The immigration of Europeans to the Western States has not given 
rise to any problems which are not found in more acute form in the 
States of the East. For this reason nothing further need be said 
EOD IDE immigration from that quarter except that the West is 
in need of a larger population to settle the land, exploit its resources, 
and provide a supply of labor for the maintenance and expansion of 
its industries. 

The Mexican immigrants are providing a fairly acceptable supply 
of labor in a limited territory in which it is difficult to secure others, 
and their competitive ability is limited because of their more or less 
temporary residence and their personal qualities, so that their incomin 
does not involve the same detriment to labor conditions as is involve 
in the immigration of other races who also work at comparatively low 
wages. While the Mexicans are not easily assimilated, this is not of 
very great importance as long as most of them return to their native 
land after a short time. They give rise to little race friction, but 
do impose upon the community a large number of dependents, mis- 
—— and petty criminals where they settle in any considerable 
number. 

At present the Chinese laborers are excluded from the territory 
of the United States by law, and the Japanese and Korean laboring 
classes are as effectively excluded by ement. Elsewhere? the 
Commission has recommended that no change be made in the pres- 
ent policy of the Government as regards the immigration of Chinese, 
Japanese, and Korean laborers. 

he East Indian laborers of the class who have been coming to the 
Pacific coast during the last few years are, from no point of view, 
desirable members of the community. The British Government 
has consented to regulations which have effectively excluded the 
laborers of this race from Canada, which measures have been closely 
connected with and partly responsible for the more recent immi- 
gration of East Indian laborers to the Pacific Coast States. Else- 
where? the Commission has recommended that an agreement with 
Great Britain be sought, which would effectively exclude the same 
classes from the United States. 

The conclusions reached with regard to the desirability of permit- 
ting Chinese, Japanese, and Korean laborers again to enter this coun- 
try after such immigration has been restricted are based upon a num- 
ber of considerations, in part social and political, in part economic. 

In the first place, while the laborers of these races have done much 
to develop certain industries, notably fish canning and intensive agri- 
culture, and while their labor in other instances, as in domestic 
service, has been a great convenience, they have competed keenly 
and generally at a lower wage in certain industries, displacing 
laborers of other races to an extent and retarding a desirable increase 
of wages. Their immigration has been a detriment to labor condi- 
tions, and while the great majority have been transient laborers, 
returning after several years to their native land, an increasing 
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minority of the laborers have settled here indefinitely, and by engag- 
ing in petty business, and especially in farming for themselves, have 
competed with the small business men of the cities and towns, as in 
the laundry and restaurant trades, and the small farmers of other 
races. "This is especially true of the Japanese, who, because of their 
ambition, ability, and industry, and the limitations placed by others 
upon their progress as laborers, have made rapid advance in securing 
control of fond and of certain petty trades, with a consequent dis- 
placement of laborers of other races and discouragement and loss of 
profit to the members of different races engaged in these branches of 
enterprise. In brief, the immigration of those who first found employ- 
ment as laborers has given rise to a competition not limited to the 
laboring classes. While the Chinese and Japanese as tenants have 
reduced to cultivation much land which has proved unattractive to 
others, they have also leased land for nh there was & general 
demand, thus preventing the influx of other races and their settle- 
ment as farmers. Furthermore, whatever the capacities of these 
races for assimilation may be, where any considerable number have 
appeared sooner or later a situation has developed which has greatly 
retarded or prevented the desired end, so that the Chinese who have 
been here for many years have been assimilated to only a slight 
extent as compared to the white immigrant races, and the more 
adaptable Japanese are encountering the same difficulties. 

Friction and race conflict have developed on several occasions 
which have imperiled the harmonious relations between the gov- 
ernments to which the contestants owe allegiance. "Trade relations 
have also been imperiled because of these conflicts incidental to the 
contact between the races. Whether the Asiatics have fewer assimi- 
lative qualities than certain European immigrants or not, there is as 
a general phenomenon a feeling exhibited against them not exhibited 
against others, which tends to prevent the assimilation of those who 
remain here and which is & source of difficulty. Finally, it is not 
believed that the necessity exists for changing the present policy 
and permitting a limited or an unrestricted immigration of Asiatics to 
maintain industries which have been built up with the assistance of 
Asiatic labor. The continued need for that specific kind of labor 
presumed by some to exist, especially in the beet-sugar industry and 
certain branches of California agriculture, is not apparent. 

The present general policy of preventing the immigration of eastern 
Asiatic laborers is indorsed by practically all classes represented in 
the West, save those who assert the moral necessity of according the 
same treatment to all races with little regard to consequences which 
result from so doing and those who assert that this specific kind of 
labor is essential to the prosperity of such industries as those just 
mentioned. 

A few memorials have been presented to Congress requesting a 
limited immigration of Chinese; many assert the necessity of more 
Japanese if the Chinese, whom they prefer, are not forthcoming. 
If the present specialization of communities in growing sugar beets or 
only a few intensive crops, the present large holdings now found in 
many places, the present methods of securing laborers, and the 
existing wages, hours, and conditions of living and work for farm 
laborers are all to remain the same, Asiatic labor 1s of course necessary, 
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for these have been given shape by the employment of labor of that 
kind. If it is essential that these conditions should remain as they 
are at present, then Asiatic labor is necessary to the maintenance 
of the industries. There is, however, the question whether, with the 
possibility of securing Asiatic laborers now in the country for work 
which is of such & character that the employment of others does not 
seem feasible, changes and readjustments can not be made which 
wil make it possible to substitute, without prohibitive cost, white 
laborers at the rate of a few, or, if need be, several thousand per 
year as Asiatic laborers become fewer as a result of the present policy 
of restriction or exclusion. In this connection the following features 
relating to certain ¡cultural employments, which aside from 
salmon canning alone have been dependent in any real sense upon 
Asiatic labor, are in point: l 

(1) Though in some agricultural communities, as a result of the 
soa ries of Asiatic labor, certain occupations are not regarded 
as “white man's work," there is no work engaged in by Asiatics in 
the West which is not done, to some extent, by white men and in 
which white men do not engage in other parts of the country. 

(2) It is believed that the supply of white laborers available for 
ranch work could be greatly increased 1f the living conditions, which 
are confessedly bad in many cases, were improved. In a relatively 
large number of cases it has been found that where the living con- 
ditions were good no difficulty had been experienced in securing the 
white laborers needed except for brief seasonal employment. 
Furthermore, it would appear that the greater efficiency of laborers 
thus obtained would frequently offset the extra outlay required. 

(3) The problem of the seasonal demand for labor, which is & con- 
spicuous fact in certain industries, can, in a number of cases, be 
solved in part at least by fuller utilization of the white labor supply 
of the cities, which, with an abundant, organized, and convenient 
supply of Asiatic labor &t hand, has not been used in many instances. 
At Vacaville, however, some 2,000 were obtained through employ- 
ment agents for the fruit harvest in 1908. With the exception of a 
few communities most of the hops are now harvested by white 
people, who come for the picking season. One difficulty has been 
that the orchardists and other small growers have not been in posi- 
tion to secure the white labor themselves because it has not been 
organized, or to guarantee work so as to make it attractive. In 
southern California, however, in several instances, the packing houses 
and the citrus fruit associations have ““crews” of white pickers who 
are sent to the ranches where they are needed for harvest work. 
In some other industries, as in the deciduous-fruit industry, where the 
fruit is shipped "green," a similar organization is possible. In fact, 
some shippers now pack the fruit delivered to them. It would be pos- 
sible to extend this system and maintain “gangs” of pickers and 
packers and send them to the places where needed. 

(4) Mexicans, German-Russians, and other white races can be used 
more extensively in the hand work in the beet fields until such time 
as the lands are subdivided and the growing of beets takes its place 
in diversified farming—a condition which obtains at Lehi, Utah, 
where the families of American, English, and other farmers, with the 
assistance of regular farm laborers, do the work in the fields. 
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(5) A greater diversity of crops and of industries in the community 
can be developed so as more nearly to equalize the demand for labor 
and to provide fairly regular employ ment for laborers where it is not 
now to be found. This fact has eub ealed to some growers on 
the — River and has simpli "uu the problem on certain 
ranches. 

(6) With a diminishing number of Asiatic laborers, there will be a 
tendency to subdivide the large vineyards and vegetable farms which 
have been conducted here and there as “estates” or by corporations. 
This would induce a settlement of families upon small farms, the 
members of the families would do most of the work, and this would 
incline toward solving the problem of labor, for smaller holdings 
would naturally be accompanied by a greater diversity of crops. 

(7) A development such as that indicated and a diminishi 
number of Asiatics will increase the influx of families from the East 
and Middle West, which, without doubt, has been retarded by the 
presence of the Asiatics. — . l 

(8) Finally, a larger influx of laborers and families, especially of the 
Italians and Portuguese, would follow the completion of the Panama 
Canal. While there has been much criticism of immigrants from 
southern Europe, in so far as it has been connected with the agri- 
cultural class it is principally based upon the fact that they have 
been clannish and have usually worked for their countrymen. With 
increasing numbers there is no reason to believe that they would not 
be available as a pai of the general labor supply, and prove to be 
fairly satisfactory laborers and small farmers. 
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The complete report of the Immigration Commission on this subject. 
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IMMIGRATION CONDITIONS IN HAWAIL 


EARLY IMMIGRATION. 


While the purpose of the following report is to describe immigra- 
tion conditions in Hawaii since annexation, these conditions can not 
be understood without & cursory survey of the conditions that pre- 
ceded them. 

The native population of Hawaii has been constantly decreasin 
since the introduction of modern civilization. Contemporary wit 
this decrease has been a large industrial development calling for a 
growing population of laborers. The main industry of Hawaii, sugar 
planting, has to compete with countries employing colored labor, and 
the rate of wages has not hitherto been high enough to attract a 
voluntary immigration of Americans or Europeans. An additional 
obstacle in the way of European immigration has been the cost and 
time of travel from Europe to Hawaii, and the only route by which 
immigrants have successfully been brought from Europe is around 
Cape Horn. One result of this remoteness has been that few 
European emigrants to Hawaii ever returned to their native country, 
and consequently the advantages that the Territory possesses for em- 
igrants have not been advertised in Europe by those returning from 
the islands in the same way as have the advantages of America. 

Consequently Hawaii has had to choose between voluntary im- 
migration from the Orient or assisted immigration from America 
and | Europe; and for a long period even immigration from the Orient 
required the stimulus of prepaid passages and other inducements. 
Prior to annexation practically all the immigration to Hawaii from 
Japan and China was thus assisted. 

The problem of importing laborers received consideration in 
Hawaii as early as 1852. At that time the main labor force was 
native, but there had been for some decades a small immigration 
of Chinese traders and farmers, as well as of white missionaries, mer- 
chants, and adventurers. The presence of the Chinese as voluntary 
immigrants suggested at an early date the importation of coolies of 
this nationality as agricultural laborers, but this movement acquired 
no volume until shortly after the American civil war. At that time 
the growing market on the coast, the decline of the whaling fleet 
business, and other conditions, partly local and partly general, 
greatly stimulated the sugar industry and caused an increasing de- 
mand for labor. This demand was accentuated by the reciprocity 
treaty of 1876, which opened the American market to the Hawaiian 

lanters. 
j By the latter date the system of indentured service was well es- 
tablished in Hawaii. Introduced originally to secure regular work 
from the natives, and based upon the seaman's shipping contract laws 
of the United States, this institution was easily applied tq Asiatic 
coolies, and continued the prevailing form of labor contract until 
the annexation of the islands by the United States of America. 
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There was little essential difference between the contract labor laws 
of Hawaii and those still in force in Sumatra and the Straits Settle- 
ments, and formerly in force in Queensland. Except in minor details 
the law did not differ materially from that under which many thou- 
sands of English, Scotch, Irish, and German laborers were brought 
to America in colonial days. The immigrants contracted to work for 
a specified number of years, which might vary from five to ten, at a 
stated wage. Failure to perform this contract might be punished by 
imprisonment, and, during the early years of the law, by an extension 
of the time of service. The passage of the immigrants was prepaid 
by the Government or by the planters. 

This system resulted in making the population of Hawaii pre- 
dominantly oriental. Until 1883 practically all the labor thus im- 
porte was Chinese; thereafter the Japanese began to come in, at 

rst in small parties and later in increasing numbers, until by the time 
of annexation they were the most important single element in the 
population. During the eighties, partly in order to diversify the labor 
force and prevent any single nationality becoming predominant on 
the plantations, and partly to build up a domiciled citizen population, 
Portuguese and other European immigrants were brought to Hawaii 
in considerable numbers under the same contract that was employed 
in the case of orientals. From the first, however, partly in consid- 
eration of their higher standard of living and partly because these 
European immigrants brought families with them, while the orien- 
tals were mostly single men, the rate of pay and the quarters fur- 
nished Europeans were better than those furnished the Asiatics. 

By the year of annexation, 1900, the result of this immigration 
policy had been to create a population composed as follows: 


TABLE 1.—Population of Hawaii in 1900, by race; per cent distribution. 








Per cent 
Race. Number. | distribu- 
tion. 
HAWAI o a E X READER ARA RC ....| 29,799 19. 35 
Part-Hawalal uas sac nes ies acd Eo Ape AR ae op b E le ota rad 7,857 5. 10 
Foreign-born Chinese A AS A VE C ees 21, 746 14. 12 
Foreign-born Japanese 2aeescceén s ct seve —— 56, 230 86. 51 
AMOO co oiu sou cats eae ose tev aw e 38, 369 24. 92 
TOA oc: eos xxu Orbe uEQEEHECS D dae A apa Ru A s pd VEA E E RO Rd 154, 001 100. 00 


This population, on account of the method of immigration, pre- 
sented certain abnormal features, most important of which was a 
disproportion in the number of males. This is shown by the follow- 
ing table: 

TABLE 2.—Population of Hawaii in 1900, by sea. 










Race. Female. | Total. 











TInwaldl.s e Ls E OP Ur ei addatur ede 14,157 29, 799 
Parte AW aHAN to iode 3, 886 7,857 
Cate dslalbe. Lieu cesses a 12, 288 28,819 
South Sea Islandet,...2..covoesdac sura burkdederse n ur ta asuma AERE E M. 152 415 
NOPIU. 9624 nics mutica 75 233 
Leid NS Sn M RE 3, 471 25, 707 
JAPDALESO DU 13, 603 i 61,111 

Total egi 47, 632 | 154, 001 
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EFFECTS OF ANNEXATION. 


Annexation made radical changes in the labor conditions and the 
conditions of immigration in the territory. Labor conditions were 
revolutionized by the immediate abolition of the penal contract. To 
some extent this change had been prepared for by the increasing 
number of noncontract laborers, as compared with contract laborers 
on the plantations. This wage force was composed for the most part 
of Asiatics and Europeans originally brought to the islands under 
contract, who after the expiration of their term of service had elected 
to remain in the country. The immediate result of the abolition of 
the contract system was an increase in wages. This increase was 
partly Sustifisd by the fact that annexation made the tariff protec- 
tion on Hawaiian sugar secure and gave a stimulus to that industry, 
resulting in a great extension of cane planting and the establishment 
bad plantations, which created suddenly an added demand for 
abor. 

The most radical change in immigration conditions arose from the 
exclusion of the Chinese, who no longer could come to the islands and 
who, since annexation, have been a constantly decreasing element 
in the population. 

With the abolition of the penal contract and the prospect of amend- 
ments to the federal immigration laws entirely forbidding assisted 
immigration, there was an incentive to settle in the Territory a popu- 
lation likely to become permanent residents and to rear children who 
would supply a future labor force. However, a definite policy for 
accomplishing this end, rar immediately discussed, did not take 
practical shape until 1905. One reason for this was that the volun- 
tary inflow of Japanese continued large and was even increasing. 
By the middle of the decade, however, the Japanese immigration 
had assumed a new form. The demand for unskilled labor on the 
Pacific coast had been sufficient to attract some Japanese directly 
from their own country and others from Hawaii. These became the 

ioneers of a heavy movement of Japanese labor to California and the 

acific Northwest, whence it was distributed throughout the coast 
and Rocky Mountain States. This labor made Hawaii a half-way 
ground in its migration to the mainland of America. The result of 
this was twofold. In the first place a system of indirectly assisted 
immigration from Japan to Hawaii was in existence, promoted by 
the Japanese immigration societies and, presumably, financed to some 
extent by the large employing interests of the Territory. Financial 
assistance of this character became unprofitable to Hawaii as soon 
as the laborers encouraged to come to that Territory could no longer 
be depended upon to remain, and any such aid became really a tax 
on the planters to promote immigration to California. In the sec- 
ond place it was felt in Hawaii that the competition of Japanese 
laborers on the mainland would cause an agitation probably leading 
to a restriction on the immigration of Japanese to all territory be- 
longing to the United States. This anticipation was realized when, 
in 1908, the Japanese Government adopted the policy of refusing 
passports to laborers migrating to America? In the meantime a 
comparatively small immigration of Koreans afforded sufficient 


— — 





a See Vol. II, p. 584. 
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experience with this nationality to indicate that it could not be 
depended upon as a permanent source of labor for the plantations. 

While annexation greatly curtailed the sources from which colored 
labor could be drawn to Hawaii, it opened two sources which had not 
previously been exploited. The first of these was Porto Rico, whence 
some 5,000 laborers were, soon after annexation, brought to the Ter- 
ritory. The second was the Philippines, from which islands there has 
recently begun an assisted migration practically contemporary with 
the cutting off of Japanese labor. The total result, however, of the 
complex conditions following annexation was to increase greatly 
the demand for labor in Hawaii, and at the same time to curtail the 
sources from which cheap labor could be obtained. The outcome was 
a great incentive to the so-called * white immigration policy.” 


RECENT IMMIGRATION. 


All these conditions resulted, in 1905, in an act of the legislature 
establishing a territorial board of immigration for the purpose of 
promoting white settlement in the islands. The federal immigration 
law at this time was so construed as to permit this board to assist 
immigrants to come to Hawaii, by funds raised by private subscrip- 
tion. Such a method of financing a public body from private sources 
had been in existence under the old government, but had been used 

to bring Asiatics instead of white labor to the country. The new 

board operated in constant consultation with the federal Bureau of 
Immigration at Washington, and the federal officials, from the 
President down, showed a strong interest in the effort to domicile 
in Hawaii a larger proportion of Caucasians. 

Consequently the year 1905 marks the beginning of a new immi- 
gration era for the Territory. During the fifty-three years prior to 
that date, about 184,187 immigrants had been brought to the country. 
The nationality of these immigrants and the approximate expense to 
the islands for their importation is thus summarized by Mr. L. A. 
Thurston, who was commissioner of immigration under the old 
government : 

From that day (1852) to the present time, with brief intervals, the insufficient 
labor supply has been a never-ending source of anxiety and expense to the 
sugar planters of Hawaii. 

Laborers have come to Hawaii from Manchuria, Korea, China, Japan, the 
New Hebrides, Solomon and Gilbert islands; from Norway, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Portugal, Madeira, the Azores, and Porto Rico, while both whites and 
negroes have been recruited in the United States. The latest addition to this 
heterogeneous mass 1s the sect of Russians known as Molokans. 

The exact numbers of these immigrants is difficult to obtain, the data being 
scattered disconnectedly through reports of the custom-house, the Board of 
Immigration, the Planters’ Monthly, Thrum's Annual, and the records of the 


Planters’ Company. After research, however, I think the following compila- 
tion is approximately correct: 


Number and nationality of labor immigrants to Hawaii, 1852 to 1905. 


JJJ. ATE ENIMS UP ES 6, 908 
Chinese (including Manchurian) ----------------------------------- 44. 494 
A ees e ee LA d cp LLL US UA A LAE 111, 137 
South Sea Islander___________--------------------------------------- 2, 448 
NOPW CPO atone ee a a ta a aaa 615 
Gernidl-el os 1, 219 
talante E as 
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IN AAA A AA 11, 440 
Forto- HICE 5, 000 
AA ee Ee IA Ge Na A 200 
American (white) 100 
Russian (February, 1906) 22.222 c LLL LL LL LL LL LLL 2 LLL L2-l2-- 110 

VOW eens Joeb eee uite du eee ee esser d 184, 187 


The cost of this immigration has been enormous. As above noted, the cost 
of recruiting the first Chinese in 1852 was $50 each. In 1886, when labor 
recruiting was being carried on from more sources than at any other time, 
the cost per capita of importing immigrants, including men, women, and all 
children over 2 years of age, was as follows: 


Cost per capita of recruiting and importing immigrants to Hawaii as of 


1884-1886. 
Chinese ------------------- —————————— ee eee, $76. 83 
GO DAD: rr ee ected bec eee se eee ae eee ike 100. 00 
JA DADO os ee eS ae ee ee eee eS 65. 85 
Norwegian 2. Go i id 130. 00 
POPDIUgUOBB. 2. ul ee —— 112. 00 
South Sea ISlander— 18. 50 


During the five or six years prior to 1886 the government expended $1,079,797, 
and the planters expended $931,077 in importing laborers to the islands, a 
total of over $2,000,000. 

Five shipments of Portuguese, about 6,000 in number, introduced between 
1884 and 1888, cost per capita—that is, for each man, woman, and child—$89.45, 
of which the government paid $52.41 and the planters $37.04. 

The cost per adult male laborer of the five shipments came to $266.15. 

The least expensive European immigration that I have found statistics for 
cost $83.60 per capita and about $160 per man. 

The cost of recruiting and bringing the 5,000 Porto Ricans to Hawaii was 
$564,101, or $112 per capita. 

In the earlier days of immigration the government and the planters divided 
the expense by a hit-or-miss plan, varying with every shipment. In some 
cases the immigrant paid back a part of the expense, and in others not. The 
expense incident to Japanese immigration was successively reduced from $65 
to $55, to $40, to $35 per capita, and since the Japanese have been coming vol- 
untarily and at their own expense the cost of passage from Japan to Honolulu 
has been reduced to $30, and even less. 

It is conservative to estimate that the average immigrating expense of ap- 
proximately 184,000 immigrants to Hawaii, nearly all within the past twenty- 
five or thirty years, has been $50 each, or a total of approximately $9,000,000. 


ASSISTED IMMIGRATION SINCE 1905. 


The establishment of the territorial board of immigration by the 
act of April 24, 1905, did not supplant the system of assisted labor 
immigration formerly in operation, but created a new agency sup- 
plementary thereto. The Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association con- 
tinued to seek and to assist to the Territory labor from all sources 
still open to private solicitation. Consequently a division of func- 
tions between the territorial board of immigration and the Planters' 
Employment Agency naturally took place, the planters seeking immi- 
grants within the territory covered by the federal immigration laws 
and the territorial board seeking immigrants principally outside of 
these boundaries. Furthermore, the planters have had no motive to 
avoid bringing colored labor to the 'Territory, while the territorial 
board, which promotes immigration with a civic as well as an em- 
prune object in view, has confined its encouragement to Caucasian 
settlers. 

Tracing briefly the operations of the Planters’ Association, after 
the immigration of Porto Ricans in 1900 the inflow of Japanese, 
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which was largely voluntary, made unnecessary further recruiting 
for several — When this supply of labor was cut off, measures 
were immediately taken to substitute, in the place of the Japanese, 
field hands from the Philippines, and the Planters! Association has 
for the past two years maintained a recruiting system in those islands, 
with the result that nearly twenty-five hundred laborers of this 
nationality have within that time been brought to Hawaii. 

The territorial board of immigration is a body of unsalaried com- 
missioners, authorized to expend specific territorial appropriations 
for immigration purposes. With the enactment of the new federal 
immigration law, in 1907, it became impossible for the board to pay 
the passage of immigrants with funds solicited from private parties. 
Thereupon the territorial legislature amended the original law by a 
revenue act, levying a tax of 4 per cent on all incomes exceeding 
$4,000. 'Three-quarters of the revenue from this tax was appropri- 
ated “for the encouragement of emigration to the Territory of 
Hawaii in aid and development of the agricultural resources and 
conditions." 

So long as the board was largely financed by private subscriptions, 
these subscriptions were adjusted to the requirements of the work 
it was undertaking. "The first active campaign to secure immigrants 
was begun in the spring of 1906, when two agents were sent to 
Europe to secure laborers and settlers for the Territory. From the 
establishment of the board, in the spring of 1905, until 1909, when 
the funds from the income tax just referred to became available, the 
board of immigration received from the Hawaiian Sugar Planters' 
Association subscriptions to the amount of $314,542.15. With these 
funds 2,438 immigrants were brought from the Portuguese islands 
and 2,246 were brought from southern Spain, at an average cost 
per capita of $62.19. 

In addition to bringing immigrants from foreign parts, the board 
established a recruiting office at New York, and employed agents to 
solicit immigration on the Pacific coast. These two ventures, how- 
ever, were failures so far as securing settlers for Hawaii was con- 
cerned. 

That part of the income tax devoted to immigration amounts to 
about $210,000 per annum. During the first year this money was 
available it was expended in soliciting immigrants from two points, 
the Azores Islands and Madeira, and Manchuria. An agent of the 
board was sent to Madeira in 1909. Conditions for securing emi- 
grants were not so favorable in these islands as they had been three 
Iu previous to this date, a large emigration having set in for 
New England and for the South American countries, thus depleting 
the surplus population and rendering more tolerable local labor con- 
ditions. A single shipload of Portuguese emigrants, numbering 868, 
was secured by this mission. On account of the comparative small- 
ness of this party the per capita cost was $97.18. "These immigrants 
have not proved in all respects as satisfactory settlers as those previ- 
ously secured from the same source, a larger proportion of them com- 
ing from the towns and being accustomed to town vocations, which 
do not adapt them for plantation labor or the other rural pursuits 
which afford the principal sources of employment in Hawaii. 


a See Vol. II, pp. 781-744. 
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In the meantime a novel experiment had been commenced in the 
Far East. Since 1906 the attention of the territorial authorities had 
been repeatedly called to the presence of a surplus population in 
Manchuria and eastern Siberia, from which these informants stated 
a class of very desirable immigrants could be obtained. The Rus- 
sian Government had been promoting emigration from Russia to 
eastern Siberia for several years, but many of these settlers found 
the climate too severe and the agricultural opportunities inadequate 
or unsatisfactory, or for other reasons were dissatisfied with their 
new home. A large number had drifted over into Manchuria, where 
they came into competition with oriental labor, and in many in- 
stances experienced great distress. The average wage of field 
laborers was from $35 to $40 per year and subsistence. An addi- 
tional reason for considering this source of immigration was that the 
people could be brought to Hawaii in transpacific liners bv a short 
and comparatively cheap route, while the Portuguese and Spaniards 
were being brought around Cape Horn in chartered ships. Conse- 
quently, in the summer of 1909 a representative of the board was 
sent to Manchuria with instructions to bring over 50 families on 
trial. These Russians were easily obtained and proved exceedingly 
satisfactory laborers on the plantations. The cost of importing the 
955 persons in this party averaged $70.13 per capita. So successful 
did this first experiment prove that, ane diately upon the return of 
the agent of the board, a strong desire was manifested by many in- 
fluential men in the Territory to have the immigration continue. 
The members of the board considered it expedient to allow the first 
lot a year in which to become assimilated before resuming the move- 
ment, but the urgent outside demand for more settlers and laborers, 
accentuated by a recent strike of Japanese plantation employees in 
Oahu, overruled their judgment in this matter, and the same agent 
was forthwith dispatched on a second mission to Manchuria. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1909-10, 1,788 Russians were dispatched to Hawaii 
in parties ranging from less than 100 to several hundred, and nearly 
es many applications for passage were rejected as were accepted. 
The per capita cost of bringing the second lot to Hawaii amounted 
to $85.79, the conditions under which they were recruited having 
proved less favorable than was anticipated and a heavy quarantine 
expense having been incurred in Honolulu. This quarantine expense 
was due to the outbreak of an epidemic of diphtheria soon after the 
arrival of the first party, which led to several hundred persons being 
held in detention at the quarantine station for several weeks. 

Difficulties were experienced with the new immigrants as soon as 
the first party of the second migration arrived in Honolulu. These 
difficulties were apparently occasioned by a number of causes. The 
quick transition from the intense cold of a Manchurian and Siberian 
winter to the enervating heat of Hawaii distressed the immigrants, 
who came without suitable clothing. By the time of their arrival 
a certain number of the former immigrants, discontented with plan- 
tation labor, had drifted into Honolulu, and fomented distrust of 
plantation conditions in the minds of the new arrivals. While by 
no means entirely illiterate or uninformed concerning their home 
country, the recent arrivals were intensely ignorant of affairs outside 
their previous range of experience and of the new conditions of life 
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into which they came. This made them distrustful and unwilling to 
take advice, even from intelligent Russian-speaking residents of the 
Territory. The long period in quarantine was demoralizing, and 
during this time rumors were spread among them to the effect that 
the Government could be forced to return them to their native coun- 
try and in addition pay them a large sum of money. Similar 
rumors, some of them of even wilder Paracas have constantly cir- 
culated among the Russians in Honolulu since the difficulties imme- 
diately attendant upon their arrival have ceased, and such rumors 
seem to find ready credence, one of the most recent being that a large 
sum of money for use in their behalf has been raised by sympathizers 
in the eastern States. 

An additional source of trouble was the fact that the new arrivals 
did not consist to any extent of persons accustomed to agriculture. 
As the recruiting took place in winter, and under a system of per 
capita payment for all immigrants accepted from the recruiting 
agents, the tendency was to procure principally persons from the 
cities and towns. "These turned out to be in many instances skilled 
tradesmen and petty merchants, draymen, railway employees, and 
others accustomed to a different class of work and a different style 
of living from that of the agricultural laborers, either of their own 
country or of Hawaii. Many of these men found employment in 
Honolulu at wages two or three times greater than those paid on the 
plantations. The plantation laborers, envying their more fortunate 
comrades, and not fully understanding the reason for the higher com- 
pensation these received, became increasingly dissatisfied with their 
condition and with any employment in the country. 

The outcome of the difficulties arising with this new immigration 
was that several hundred Russians encamped under tem SY 
shelters on the edge of one of the slum districts of Honolulu. 
number of the more enterprising and competent secured city employ- 
ment and very soon on themselves in houses and tenements, 
under approximately the same conditions as the resident laboring 
population. Several hundred—about one-third of the total number 
of immigrants—went out to the plantations, where most of them re- 
main to the present time. 

Little by little the laborers who took up a vagrant mode of life at 
the camp above mentioned have been absorbed by the other laboring 
population and have removed to better quarters. A certain number 
still live in the hovels the” first erected, but in most instances these 
men belonged, prior to their arrival in Honolulu, to the vagrant 
class, and have adopted in their new home the manner of living to 
which they were accustomed in Russia. 

In October, 1910, about six months after the Russian immigration 
ceased, the Board of Immigration investigated the condition of the 
residents of that nationality in Honolulu, with the following results: 

The Russian-speaking agent of the board visited practically all the 
dependent and unemployed Russian families in the city, as well as a 
large number of those having regular employment. Those from 
whom information was not obtained were the exceptionally well to 
do, who did not wish to be made the subjects of a social investiga- 
tion, and a few employed single men who could not readily be found 
during the hours the agent was in the field. 
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There were interviewed 69 married men with their wives and 
children, 19 married women whose husbands were absent from the 
city (in some cases in California), 52 single men, and 9 single women, 
the total number of ns represented by the interviews being 389. 
Of the 69 heads of families 37 were regularly employed, 22 were ir- 
regularly employed as casual laborers, and 10 were unemployed. 
Of the 52 single men 30 were regularly employed, 11 were E 
irregularly, and 11 were unemployed. Two of the single women ha 
regular positions, 2 worked irregularly, and 4 reported no employ- 
ment. Two of the married women whose husbands were in the city 
worked regularly and 7 of those whose husbands were out of the 
city had constant employment. Of the children 11 boys and 7 girls 
were working and 18 boys and 22 girls were attending public school. 

The wages of the married men varied from $1 to $3 per day, the 
average wage for all those regularly employed being $1.84 per day. 
The wages of the single men varied from $1 to $2 a day. the average 
wage being $1.47. Women and children earned all the way from 
$2 per week, this lowest wage reported being for a young girl working 
in a cannery, to $2 per day. The pay of those working as servants 
was about $3 per week. Of the 121 adult males, 30 had, at some time 
during their six months’ stay in Hawaii, worked on the plantation. 

In regard to tenement-house conditions 45 families out of the 69, 
and practically all of the single women, were living in cottages and 
tenements scattered throughout the city under practically the same 
conditions as the rest of the laboring population. Thirty-four of the 
52 single men were also boarding or living in similar tenements. 

Seventeen families, 1 single woman, and 11 single men were living 
in houses in a slum district of the city. Most of these were not 
attracted to this district so much by the cheapness of the rent or the 
immoral conditions prevailing in the neighborhood as by the fact 
that it was adjacent to one of the large pineapple canneries, where 
many members of these families were Suno ed. Seven families and 
1 single men, and 2 women, whose husbands were absent from the 
city, a total of 43 persons, were still living in the Iwilei camp, in 
which the Russians settled immediately after leaving quarantine. 
The population of this camp varied at different times from 20 to 40 
or 50 people. In some cases, where the head of a family was dis- 
sipated, a period of unemployment or a protracted spree would bring 
the family back to the camp after a few weeks or months in better 
quarters. Thirty-six of the 52 single men and 56 of the 69 married 
men were able to read and write. In addition to the 40 children at- 
tending public school about 70 adults and minors attended night 
School at Palama Settlement. 

Considering the mildness of the climate and the consequent absence 
of many expenses necessary in a northern city, and even allowing 
for the greater cost of some necessities of life in Honolulu, as com- 
pared with the mainland, the average condition of these immigrants 
six months after their arrival was probably equal to that of immi- 

nts coming under similar conditions to an Atlantic seaport. 
early one-third of the Russians who came to Honolulu during the 
first four months of 1910, were able, during the next four months, 
to save sufficient money to pay the passage of themselves and their 
families to the coast. Many of those migrating from Siberia had 
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California in mind as their destination when they accepted passage 
to Honolulu from the Territorial government. Allowance must be 
made for the fact that certain of these immigrants brought with 
them small sums of money, in some instances doubtless sufficient to 
pay their passage from Honolulu to the Pacific coast. 

In many respects the Russians as a body were superior to any other 
equally large group of assisted laborers ever brought to Hawaii. 
Their faults, and the problems their arrival presented, were the 
faults and the problems that would probably attend a labor importa- 
tion of equal size from the mainland of the United States. Had 
these Russians come to a country not already occupied in a large de- 
dies by oriental labor, their distribution to the plantations would 

ave been much easier and a larger proportion would have been con- 
tented to remain permanently in Hawaii. The problem of their set- 
tlement was not entirely an economic one; it was, in no slight degree, 
a problem of climate and of contact with alien races. In no case that 
has come to the attention of the Board of Immigration have the Rus- 
sians been illtreated, nor have they been deceived and imposed upon 
to any serious extent, except by the more intelligent and less scrupu- 
lous of their own nationality. 

The embarrassments attending the arrival of the Russians in Hono- 
lulu, and their settlement on the plantations or in urban pursuits, 
were so great that the board returned to their homes several hundred 
Russians who were already embarked on their way to Hawaii, and 
further immigration from this source has been entirely discontinued. 
There are some reasons for thinking, however, that the immigration 
of 1909-10 was but the pioneer stage of what may prove to be a con- 
siderably larger movement, and one of permanent importance not 
only to Hawaii but to the Pacific coast. The economic condition of 
the laborer, not only in California but even in Hawaii, is better than 
in Manchuria. Many of the Russians now settled in the Territory 
desire to bring over friends and relatives from their native country. 
When the present Russian oolony becomes more fully assimilated, 
so that the residents of that nationality in Hawaii understand local 
conditions, speak the English language, and afford & medium of 
communication between the people of the Territory and future immi- 
grants, it is not improbable that further immigration of the same 
character may be solicited. However, the policy of bringing over 
large parties at one time is not likely to be resumed. It is possible 
that the prepayment of passages will no longer prove necessary. 

This pm the history of promoted emigration to Hawaii up to 
the autumn of 1910. In August, 1910, a representative of the board 
was sent to Madeira and Portugal to secure further emigrants from 
that vicinity. The recent revolution has interrupted his work, but 
an effort is being made to dispatch future emigrants from southern 
Europe via the Tehuantepec Peninsula or Panama, thus preparing 
the way for a shorter immigration channel than around Cape Horn. 
Undoubtedly wily the opening of the canal immigration conditions 
in Hawaii will be greatly modified. 


IMMIGRATION STATISTICS. 


Complete statistics of immigration to Hawaii are not to be ob- 
tained, because these figures do not include the movement of popula- 
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tion to and from the Pacific coast and the insular dependencies of 
the United States. Fairly complete statistics of the oriental immi- 
gration and emigration, however, are available. The figures are not 
absolutely accurate, as they do not take account of a small migration 
by sailing vessels and occasional steamers sailing from Hawaii to 
America from ports other than Honolulu. From June 14, 1900, the 
date the islands became a Territory, to June 30, 1910, the number 
of Japanese, Chinese, and Koreans who arrived in Honolulu from 
any outside territory. of the United States or from foreign lands, 
and the number who departed from Hawaii for such other terri- 
tories or countries, was as follows: 


TABLE 3.—Arrival and departures of orientals, Honolulu, June 14, 1900, to June 
30, 1910. 





Japanese. Chinese. 





Chil- 
dren. 


Chil- 


Males. |Females. dien: Males. |Females. Total. 


— — [| ————Ó — È — | — — | ——— — — — — 


Arrivals..................... 61,026 | 15,875 520 72 3, 850 
Departures.................-- 57,960 | 11,204| 6,016 1,238 | 13,920 


Net loss (—) or gain (+) by 





immigration............... —8, 064 —1,166 | —10, 070 
Net loss (—) or gain (+) ac- 

cording to CONSUS so. «eos | 2 AA cece HIB, 548 A . . . . . es eos de ok — 4,064 
Differenoga. AAA A A AA ED SIS PA E PA — 5,906 

Total. 
Chil- Chil- 
Males. |Females. dren Total. | Males. |Females. dren Total 

Arrivals...................... 6, 046 634 141 7,421 71,277 16, 682 733 88, 692 
Departures................... 1.959 157 160 | 2,276 | 71,604 | 12,364 | 7.414| 91,382 


— —— Oj — —— 
— OO Oe — —— — 


—— | — — — —— 
— ——— — | — — — — — 


Net loss (—) or gain (+) by 


immigration............... +4, 687 +477 —19 | +5,145 —347 | +4,318 | —6,681 | —2,690 








a This difference is presumably due principally to the natural increase of population. There may be 
some inaccuracies in the immigration statistics, but these are probably slight and tend to check each other. 
The increase may be given as larger than the true increuse, because a smaller proportion of the total oriental 
p ulation may have been enumerated in 1900 than in 1910. The birth rate and death rate of orientals 

n Hawaii, Cd Japaner, is modifled by three abnormal conditions, (a) a disproportionate number 
of males, which tends to lower percentage birth rate; (5) a disproportionate number of adults of both sexes 
in the prime of life, which tends to lower death rate and to increase birth rate; (c) the practically universal 
marriage of females. Children are recorded separately only after December 31, 1904. Before that date 
they are included with males and females. 

The census figures show the net loss or gain of Japanese and Chinese 
residents of Hawaii during the decade between 1900 and 1910, a period 
corresponding very closely with that for which the immigration 
figures are taken. These figures indicate a natural increase of 
Japanese amounting to over 16,000, and a natural increase of Chinese, 
counteracted, however, by a large emigration, exceeding 5,000. In 
each case these figures are approximately 25 per cent of the average 
population of the respective nationalities for the decade. The three 
oriental nationalities show a net loss, by the excess of — over 
arrivals, of 2,690 since the Territory became a part of the United 
States. The female population, however, increased from immigra- 
tion sources 4,318, the total decrease being due chiefly to the de- 
prun of children for the Orient, where it is cheaper than it is in 


awall to support and educate them while they are nonproducers. 
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So much for the oriental population alone. After the beginning 
of 1905 fairly accurate figures are available showing the arrivals 
and departures, not only of orientals, but of Portuguese, Spaniards, 
and Porto Ricans, who in the following table are grouped together 
as Iberians, and of Filipinos, Hindus. and Russians. These figures 
are set forth in the following table: 


TABLE 4.—Arrivals and departures, certain immigrant races, Hawaii, 1905 to 
1909, and first siz months of 1910. 









Departures. 
Increase (+) ot 



























































Aa decrease (—). 
Race. —— n — — RA AE 
= & c E ; d 
D 9 o $ 
3 5 3 Ss] |£ 
a ra) E E E ra 
O O O 5 zz Ea, o 
1905. 
Japanese.... 55| 8,657, 712| 281 —1,099 
Koreuns — 134 373 1 70+ 110 
Chinese...... 7 NORMEN qox HIE 160'— 155 
beriansa zc: AN A ees 244 177| 304|......|].....]..... 177| 304|— 304 
Total.. 194 9,274] 905) 595 757:1, 047/11, 961/1, 662 1,642! —4, 047 — —1, 448 
1906. EXE ck em = m um === 
Japanese..... 67 11,047| 794 386 951 12,7231, — 337'+4, 284 — —1,270 
Koreans.....| ^ Hees 428| 17: i 
Chinese...... | ee A E ; 143,.— 142 
IDórnunsa.. 556| 326| 217| 350.......5.....]..... | 217| 3504- 206 
Total. ...117,6721,: 3714,544|1, 843 1, m 118|— —1,262 
1907. la pava R — 
Japanese..... 1,810) 692: il 077 +4, 981) +1, 987 
Koreans..... : 2061 39 51 50 
Chinese...... OA PE 838) 70 
Iberiansa ,..| 1,158) 9221,667| 490, 305| 532|......|.....]....- 
Filipinos....| 18$  20| 12/......[.....[...-- 2..... pen] O E eee 
Total.... 2,916| 8011,207| 8,691)1. 316 1, 836 +4, 758| 4-2, 505, + 
1908. SSS SSS === 
Japanese..... 1,804 
Koreans.....| 439j 15$ SU, a oe fee eee 85 9 
Chinese...... À | Mo... EE 813| 41 
Iberiansa ...| ¿0%  99| 190  214| 1321 4204|......].....]....- 132, 204|+ 
Hindus......| 49H.....].....|  120).....[..... 10 ecu. E AS os 
Total.. 2.712 877 1. 313 — 
1909. to. We uum vq CS o xai a) = 
Japanese..... 1,581 624| 917 
Koreans..... 117 
Chinese... 838 E 
Iberiansa ,.. | 197| 286......|.....].---. 197| 286'+ 165|4- 
Filipinos.... 2} AW SS A SS .... 
Hindus...... pe A PA EIOS 
Russians... i l| ess eee 
Total 1.305| 647] eli 204| 291/2.504| 6731,023| 3,175 8771, 
1905-1909. Lc cr 7 
Japanese..... 8,529.3, 402 4, 694133, 443 5, 130 5, 464 --3, 705| 4-1,976| — 4,975 
Korcans..... 912| 100| 121 1, 846 145 "150 + 502;/- 4 2 
Chinese...... 4,151] 272| 701| 4,181 272, 701 —3,167|— 223|— 
Iberiansa |0| 2,446 1,589/2, 835] 1,62511,028/1,676|......].....|..... 1,6251,028 1,676 + 821+ 561|--1,159 
Filipinos.... M aspe dba DUET E ¡+ 837 + 
Hindus...... 37......... SAW eae EESE + 8+ Mo...... 
Russians... Y A EE Micol + 107,+ 
Total... 2,475:13, 682 3, 7/4 5,516/41, 489/6, 575 7, 991 +2, 903; +2, 430 


A > 2 RA — Fm Ss m 


a Portuguese, Spaniards, and Porto Ricans. 
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TABLE 4.— Arrivals and departures, certain immigrant races, Hawaii, 1905 to 1909, 
and first six months of 1910— Continued. 


Departures. 
Increase (4-) 
decrease (— 


). 


Coast. Orient. Total. 


Males 
Females. 
Children. 
Males. 
Females. 
Children 
Males 
Females. 
Children 


—— d | — — A — | — — 


reoe.ooocjano.» 





—— — | — | — —— mk. | — — — | — — —— 


375 587| 1,669) 584| 935|--1,181|4- 337|— 463 





a Portuguese, Spaniards, and Porto Ricans. 


These figures indicate that during the five years ending with the 
close of the year 1909 the net increase of population in Hawaii, due 
to immigration, was slightly less than 1,000. The net increase of 
Caucasians (Iberians and Russians) was 2,794. This was the net 
increment in the islands after an immigration during that period 
of 7,124. In other words, for every 5 Caucasians of the nationalities 
from which the islands derived assisted immigrants, who came to 
Hawaii during this half decade, 3 left the islands. Of course those 
departing were not in all cases immigrants; many of them were 
doubtless children of families who Bad come to the islands in the 
earlier immigration, but the effect upon the population was the same. 

The number of aliens departing from Honolulu for the mainland 
of the United States during the six months ending with October, 
1910, was 848. This was a normal movement, except for the Rus- 
sians, of whom 510 recent arrivals departed for the Coast during this 
period. One hundred and seven Spaniards also left Honolulu for 
California. In the case of the Spanish and Portuguese, and even 
the Russians, there is some return movement, this movement being 
most marked in the case of the nationalities longest settled in Hawai. 
It is due partly to the seasonal character of the labor demand in 
California. As soon as the fruit-picking season is over unemploy- 
ment drives the former resident of Hawaii back to the islands. The 
following table shows the details of this movement. The figures for 
nationalities other than those mentioned possess little significance, 
as do also the statistics of arriving aliens of the same class. They 
merely represent the transient passenger traffic of a mid-Pacific port. 
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TABLE 5.—Aliens departed from Honolulu for the mainland of the United States, 
May to October, 1910, by nationality. 


Nationality. | May June July. | August. Sep am October. | Total. 
Austral 4 4 s E EE en v. UTERIS: 11 
Austria A A RM PRI A AA ada eas 1 1 
Kahadigggggggg l 2 nar ave mE 4 
Dunish. ........................ jM ev CS MERO PE 1 
East Indian.................... Duden as irs | Ud uut 1 41 4 47 
ENPISA oa xci pe RE 10 19 120 x3 tus 2 1 4 

Frenos ood uso dac cie kr dosha die weet eues 5 > Adi ptor Popes rar E 7 
Gormal e cert IS AR 3 A 3 1 9 
AA loin Rea a M MURS A A 1 
i a e] A ETE E AE EA AESA E J | (cose Ele 3 
Taliai noe esce toes nile aei mate 1 M A A venues: sheds a 2 
New Zealander................. J ¡Y Macas: 2 
A E E A au iat cu J 1 
AO AA A A | sie Rena A A e eters 1 
Portuguese.............. eese 37 27 9 12 3 6 94 
Russül.iless ve 18 106 140 117 55 74 510 
o A ae J bear 1 .......... 2 
Spanish....................... 44 34 11 7 J— 107 

urkish. saec cie A YU c2 AA A bod d onu fail 1 

Total .................... 115 205 | 181 | 142 | 118 | 87 | 848 





This flowing out of the Caucasian population almost as rapidly as 
it is recruited is one of the most serious problems met by the Terri- 
tory in its present immigration policy. It is a phase of the displace- 
ment of races and nationalities by other races and nationalities 
having a lower standard of living that takes place in certain neigh- 
borhoods of New York and Chicago, and in certain country districts 
of the South where the colored population increases at the expense 
of the white. 

This displacement is due both to racial antipathy and to economic 
causes. The economic influence of the different races in competition 
is roughly shown by the following table of average incomes of work- 
ing people 1n Honolulu, summarized from an investigation made by 
the federal Bureau of Labor, in 1910: 


TABLE 6.—Average annual family income of working people, Honolulu, 1910, 





by race. 
Number of fam- 
Race ilies from which| A verage annual 
i statistics were | family income. 
taken. 

CauleaslADescoccVesvesa vas cas evE e ai 14 $1,068. 54 
Hawaiian and Part-Hawaiian............... ccc cc cc cc ecw eect cece eweeee 150 927. 74 
PFOLCUEUESO AAA odsv lad h UE EROR Fed edad dud ace aon eie ted ad E dbi s 127 793. 53 
A Lus dese 6 42 607. 41 
JAPANESE er so de acd oma DONORS a S wed ce quete 30 425. 06 





In considering these tables, which show that the average Japanese 
family was contented with less than half the income of the average 
Caucasian or Hawaiian family, it is but fair to recall that even this 
smaller income probably exceeds the average income of the families 
of unskilled laborers in the Eastern States, and that it affords to the 
Japanese a considerable margin for saving. It is not so much the 
impossibility of supporting a family on an equal standard of living 
with those of white unskilled laborers on the mainland, but the im- 
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possibility of maintaining the margin of difference in wages and 
standard of living, as compared with those of the oriental, which 
the white man thinks his race dignity demands, that causes the latter 
to avoid competition. 

Another motive for the rapid migration of whites from Hawaii, 
in spite of continuous employment at fair wages, is the attraction 
of higher wages, a more homogeneous race community, and the greater 
variety of occupations on the Pacific coast. No doubt at the pres- 
ent time the field of opportunity for the unskilled laborer is broader 
in California than in Hawaii; he may not throughout the year earn 
more in the former State, but the chances of his being able to acquire 
u home and a competence, and the speculative elements of success 
are much greater on the mainland. 

A comparison of the census figures of 1900-1910 gives the follow- 
ing results: 


TABLE 7.—Increase or decrease in population, Hawaii, 1900 to 1910, by race. 


Race. 1900. 1910. Increase. | Decrease. 

PIG WHllAN ices coat 29, 787 26,099 1............ 3, 688 
Part-Ha Walla. iaa at 7,848 12, 185 3 
POrtüguesB. ocu one eroe xu Lou isis eS uu 15,675 22, 294 6,610 te coe — 
Tu Ro EEUU NC 1,962 1:902 A 

Porto Ricans 2.3 oi oes 4,828 ye M NUR 
Other Caucasian aria ry C SEE RU rn eo e mide ose 10,577 14, 684 4100 
Chiese. cese I.E reu x RR EDS E RUE a PITE 25, 762 21,698 |............ 4, 064 
Japanese A EUER APER a p nee Sas 61,115 79, 663 18,548 |............ 
Al others ee ee ee ee ee ee 3, 237 8, 196 4 959 "eec nm. 
A dx RF oreet eei 154, 001 191, 909 45, 660 7,752 

Net increas- oia a lada 37,908 |............ 


The figures showing increase and decrease are to be taken with 
some slight qualification, on account of the probability that the 
enumeration of orientals was rather more somiplets in 1910 than in 
1900. The real increase of Japanese, especially, is probably some- 
what less than that indicated. The increase of Part-Hawaiians is 
not governed by the same laws of growth as the increase of any 
of the other population elements, because its source is three races— 
the pure Hawaiian, the Caucasian, and the oriental. Upon an 
uncertain number of these three races this increase has to be com- 
puted, and not upon the number of Part-Hawaiians in the terri- 
tory in 1900. 

he distribution of this population by sexes and by age periods is 
abnormal. Orientals brought to the country, or coming of their own 
volition, are usually adult males. As old age approaches and a small 
competence is acquired these orientals return to their own country. 
Comparatively few oriental women came to Hawaii in the days of 
contract labor. Oriental children are not brought to Hawaii in 
numbers, and children of oriental parents born in Hawaii are often 
returned to Japan and China to be educated. In 1900 the proportion 
of females to the total population in Hawaii was about 30 per cent, as 
compared with 48 per cent on the mainland of the United States. 

While the Japanese formed but 36.5 per cent of the total population 
in 1900, they furnished over 51 per cent of the male population 18 
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years of age or over. On the other hand the Hawaiians, who prob- 
ably represent most closely the normal distribution of age, supplied 
19 per cent of the total population and but 11.5 per cent of the adult 
male population. This condition explains the diversity in the emi- 
gration and immigration of the two sexes.and of adults and children 
shown in the statistics of immigration for 1905 to 1909.2 The excess 
of departures of children, amounting to 4,335, was due to this re- 
turn of Japanese minors to Japan. Of recent years an increase in 
the number of women through immigration has occurred, in spite of a 
decrease of both men and children, showing that under present im- 
migration conditions there is a tendency to establish a closer equi- 
librium of the sexes. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


The facts as to children are further illustrated by the statistics of 
school attendance during the past decade, which are given in the fol- 
lowing table. During this period the total school attendance in- 
creased about 65 per cent, or some 10,000. Of this increase over 
one-half, or 5,406, was of Japanese children alone. In spite, there- 
fore, of the large return of Japanese children to Japan the residue in 
the islands continues very large. However, of the total school at- 
tendance the Japanese children do not form so large a percentage as 
the Japanese population does of the entire population. The in- 
crease in the school attendance of Portuguese appears to be less 
relatively than the increase in the Portuguese population. 


TABLE 8.—Nationality of children in public and private schools, Hawaii, 1900- 
1909. 











Nationality. 1906 1907. | 1908 1909 
Hawaiian........... 4,906 | 4,658 | 4,767 4,536 
Part-Hawaijan...... 3,500 | 3,546 | 3,691 3,841 
American........... 1,009 937 999 1,057 
British.............. 187 220 189 185 
German............. 273 295 265 263 
Portuguese.......... 4,437 | 4,537 | 4,777 4,722 
Scandinavian....... 82 81 T PEE 
Japanese............ 4,547 | 5.035 | 6,095 6,758 
Chinese............. 2,197 | 2,548 | 2,797 2. 840 
Porto Rican.........|........ 392 368 447 381 
A A A PR O A ERES 161 210 168 248 
Others.............. 199 652 594 579 

Total.. 21,890 | 23,087 | 24,856 | 25,410 





ECONOMIC STATUS OF IMMIGRANTS. 


The assisted immigrants to Hawaii come principally as plantation 
laborers, and the most important influences 1n determining their eco- 
nomic status are the rate of wages and the other conditions of service 
in the sugar industry. That these conditions are improving is indi- 
cated by two facts. First, the wage of field hands is constantly in- 
creasing; second, a transition from day labor to contract cultivation 
is occurring, which enables laborers to earn more than formerly. Be- 





9 See p. 710, 
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tween 1905 and 1910, according to statistics gathered by the United 
States Bureau of Labor, the number of field hands on all the sugar 
plantations of the Territory decreased from 20,925.to 14,645, although 
there was during this period an expansion of the industry unequaled 
during any previous period and a considerable increase in the total 
plantation force. In the meantime the average wage of field hands, 
including women and children, rose from 63 cents to 70 cents per day. 
This wage is in addition to house, fuel, water, and, in most instances, 
medical attendance. Contemporary with this decrease in field hands 
was an increase in the number of cultivation contractors from 5,846 
to 7,106. The average earnings of the cultivation contractors rose 
from 83 cents to 91 cents per day, together with the same privileges 
of house, fuel, and water that are enjoyed by the field hands. In 
other words, there was an increase of wages in both of these basic 
occupations and a transference of labor from the lower paid employ- 
ment to the higher. As nearly one-fourth of the entire population of 
the Territory is employed on the plantations, and over one-half of all 
the plantation employees are rated either as field hands or contract 
cultivators, these figures, which are more or less representative of the 
movement of wages in all classes of employment, are very significant. 

The following table shows the nationality of plantation hands from 
1904 to 1910, inclusive, and the percentage of each nationality for the 
years in question. For several years, at least until the Japanese chil- 
dren now in the islands become of working age, we may expect, if the 
present immigration policy is pursued, a continued decline of Japa- 
nese field hands in the plantation forces. At present this decline seems 
to be about counterbalanced by the importation of Filipinos. 


TABLE 9.—Number of plantation employees, Hawaii, 1904 to 1910, by nation- 
ality; per cent distribution. 









Per cent distribution. 
Nationality. 








1904. aj1905.a | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. |1909.5 | 1910. ¡1904a[1905a;1906. |1907. |1908. |190:5/1910. 
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Seo: 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0,100. a 0/100. 0 


a The figures for 1904 and 1905 are for July 31. Forsubsequent years they are for June30. The number of 
employees does not vary materially throughout the year, but the distribution of employees in different 
branches of work is quite different at different seasons. 

b The figures for 1909 are abnormal! because a strike of Japanese plantation workers was in progress when 
the were aken. This strike was confined to the island of Oahu. 

e Not reported. 

d Figures for earlier years, except 1903, will be found in Bureau of Labor Report on Hawaii, 1905, p. 11. 

e Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Statistics secured by. the United States Bureau of Labor indicate 
that while the pay of field hands, and also of overseers and fore- 
men, is increasing, the average pay of mechanic employees and their 
helpers fell off ook 9 per cent between 1905 and 1910. The details 
of these statistics clearly show that this is due to the greater employ- 
ment of Japanese in skilled positions. The increase of Japanese 1n 
this class of employment has been sufficient not only to take up the 
entire addition to the plantation skilled-labor force during these five 
years, but also actually to displace a considerable number of Cau- 
casians, Hawaiians, and Portuguese previously employed in such 
positions. 

The condition of quarters furnished laborers, the sanitation of 
camps, and the general terms of employment have all improved 
during the decade. A movement is already started to conduct social 
welfare work among the employees at the expense of their employers. 
Several plantations are supplying parks and playgrounds and are 
preparing to furnish recreation halls for their workers. The Plant- 
ers’ Association has made arrangements for lectures and moving- 
picture shows upon the plantations. These entertainments will not 
be free, but will be open to employees at a nominal price. 

During the decade since annexation the industries of the Territory 
have become more diversified, and the number of small farms has 
nearly doubled. This subdivision of the land into small freeholds 
and leaseholds has given opportunity, particularly to the Portuguese 
and orientals, to settle in Hawaii more permanently and inde- 
pendently than heretofore. The tillers of these small homesteads 
pursue subsistence farming, and, except in the vicinity of the pine- 
apple canneries, raise few staple crops. Consequently many of them 
combine the cultivation of their holdings with wage service on the 
plantations, the public roads, the irrigation works being constructed 
in different parts of the Territory, and similar undertakings. These 
Pone are forming the basis of what may ultimately become a resi- 

ent peasant population, which at present does not promise to rise 
to the civic or economic dignity of the communities of farming 
settlers in the mainland States. 

To encourage settlement, or, as it is commonly called in Hawaii, to 
domicile rural labor, the plantations have offered Caucasian immi- 
grants small holdings, which they may acquire, in freehold or fee 
simple, conditionally at the end of three years” service, and practi- 
cally unconditionally at the end of six years’ service. These free- 
holds are paid for by the deduction of $2 per month from the laborer's 
wage, and their intrinsie value is considerably more than the $72 
which they cost ; in fact, the houses on some of these homesteads rep- 
resent five times the amount of the payment required. But the 
laborers are not, as a rule, disposed to take advantage of this offer, 
partly because the advantage of $2 per month additional wages is 
more highly esteemed than the remoter benefit to be derived from 
the homestead. Parcels of land assigned under this contract never 
exceed 2 acres and are not, of themselves, large enough to make the 
homesteader independent of plantation work. As the laborer is cer- 
tain to receive the use of a cottage free during his term of service, 
he is less inclined than he otherwise might be to enter into such a 
contract for a home. 
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At the time the homestead scheme was adopted the sugar planta- 
tions of the islands offered 400 homesteads of 1 acre each of fee- 
simple land, 425 paid-up leases of 1 acre each on lands leased by the 
plantations, in addition to which 495 homesteads were offered upon 
government lands held by the plantations under lease and relin- 

uished by them for this purpose, the total number of homesteads 
thus offered being 1,485. A census of the homesteads taken up under 
this agreement has never been made, and consequently accurate 
figures are not now available, but it is probable that out of the 1,485 
offered not over 25 per cent were ever entered upon by the laborers, 
and that at the present time there are only two or three score actually 
occupied in the Territory. 


ACCUMULATION OF WEALTH BY IMMIGRANTS. 


The tax statistics of Hawaii show that the colonies of assisted 
uer ea have, during their sojourn in the Territory, acquired a 
considerable amount of wealth. These figures are as follows: 


TABLE 10.—Tazrpayers of nationalities to which assisted immigrants chiefly 
belong, Hawaii, 1909. 


Property tax. | Income tax. 


Nationality. Number 


Assessed | Number 
Amount | valueof | oftax- | Amount} ofan- 


; of tax. | nual in- 
payers. property. | payers. come: 
Portuguese... ... 2.2.2.2. 2 cece eee eee 1,794 | $24,451. 41 | $2,451,141 139| $1,473 | $73,671 
Chimnese............................... 2, 252 33, 258. 01 3, 325, 801 168 1, 847 88, 532 
E eee enne 2,515 | 17,481.79 | 1,748,179 134 2, 002 97, 930 
Total O 6,561 | 75,191.21 | 17,519,121 441 5,322 | 260,133 


The property tax is levied upon an assessed valuation assumed to 
be nearly the true valuation, which it is in the case of much of the 
property here affected. However, in condemnations considerably more 
than the assessed valuation is claimed and paid. There is a $300 
exemption, which makes the sum here given much less than the 
total property held by these nationalities in Hawaii. 

The income tax is 2 per cent on all incomes over $1,000 per annum 
and 6 per cent on all incomes over $4,000 per annum, with an ex- 
emption of $1,000 from the aggregate income of each family, com- 
posed of parents and minor lden Four Portuguese, 6 Chinese, 
and 2 Japanese pay the 6 per cent tax. 

With regard to these figures it should be remembered that the 
immigrants who have come to Hawaii from other countries than the 
United States have, as a rule, brought with them very little money, 
and their accumulations represent the savings made in the Territory. 
The Honolulu banks hold over $750,000 deposited by Portuguese. 
The two principal benefit societies have paid out many thousand 
dollars in benefits and pensions to their members. The Japanese 
have built up in the islands a considerable trading capital and have 
been able to establish a number of small manufactures, as well as 
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several more pretentious undertakings. They own cooperative can- 
neries, rice mills, a sake brewery, and one or two planing mills. The 
Chinese, on account of their longer residence and their greater dis- 
position to invest money in the Territory, control a relatively larger 
amount of local capital. 


LAND AND SETTLEMENT. 


The public lands of Hawaii consist of lands transferred to the ter- 
ritorial government by the Republic. They are administered by the 
territorial government under general regulations made by Congress. 
These aao were amended at the last session of Congress for 
the purpose (a) of securing a greater subdivision of the land of the 
islands into small farms and (b) of preventing the acquisition of 
such lands for speculative purposes. The principal provisions of 
the amended act are: 


1. No government lands shall be alienated to a person who has previously 
acquired government lands or whose holdings of land exceed 80 acres, or who 
is an alien. 

2. Government homesteads can not be conveyed, mortgaged, leased, or other- 
wise transferred to or held by or for the benefit of any alien or corporation, 
either before or after title is acquired. 

3. Provision is made for drawings to determine the order in which applicants 
shall be permitted to select homesteads on the public lands. 

4. The opening of public lands is compulsory whenever a sufficient number 
of citizens shall apply for such opening, providing the lands were not, prior to 
the passage of the act, under lease for a definite term. In the latter case the 
lands can not be leased again, at the expiration of the term, in such a way as 
to prevent their being opened to settlers whenever petition for them is made. 


The general effect of these regulations will be to force the sub- 
division into small farms of about one-tenth of the cane lands at pres- 
ent under cultivation in Hawaii and a much larger proportion of 
other agricultural lands now used for grazing or unoccupied. The 
forms of tenure are as follows: 


Homestead lease.—The applicant first receives a certificate of occupation, 
and at the end of six years, if he has performed the required conditions, he 
obtains a lease for nine hundred and ninety-nine years without rent. He must 
reside on the lot continuously from the end of the second year. He must reduce 
to cultivation before the end of six years at least 10 per cent of the land, or 
else reduce to cultivation 5 per cent and plant and keep in growing condition 
an average of not less than 10 trees per acre of the entire land, if it is agri- 
cultural, or, if the land is pastoral, he must fence it within six years. The 
land can never be transferred except between Joint heirs or by exchange between 
persons holding under this method, and is exempt from the execution, but it 
descends to heirs in the manner prescribed by the statute. There is no charge 
for the land, but the applicant must pay a fee of $2 when he makes his selection 
and a fee of $5 when he receives his lease at the end of six years. The area 
which may be taken by this method is smaller than that under the other 
methods. It is limited to 8 acres of first class, and 16 acres of second class, 
agricultural land; 1 acre of wet land; 30 acres of first class, and 60 acres of 
second class, pastoral land; and 45 acres of pastoral-agricultural land. Under 
this method a person and his descendants are given a home for nothing and 
secured in the enjoyment of it both against his own acts and against legal 
process as long as they use the lot as a home. 

Special homestead agreement.—The applicant pays 5 per cent of the purchase 
price at once, 5 per cent one year thereafter, and 10 per cent each year there- 
after until the entire price is paid; that is, payments are made in annual install- 
ments covering a period of ten years, and without interest, with the privilege, 
as shown below, of paying all at any time after flve years. Residence must 
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aggregate flve years in periods of not less than six months each and must begin 
within three years. The applicant must have at least 5, 10, 15, 20, and 25 per 
cent of the land eultivated, and maintain an average of 5, 10, 15, 20, and 25 
growing trees per acre upon the remaining 75 per cent of the land, from the end 
of the second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth years, respectively, until he becomes 
entitled to a patent. He may obtain a patent at any time after five years if he 
has performed all the conditions up to the time, and has resided on the land at 
least five years in periods of not less than six months of continuous residence 
at a time and cultivated at least 25 per cent of the area and maintained at least 
29 growing trees per acre upon the remainder of the land for at least four years, 
continuously. 

Right of purchase leasc.—The applicant obtains a lease for twenty-one years, 
with an option of purchase. He pays a yearly rental equal to $ per cent of the 
price of the land. He must reside on the land from the end of the first year to 
the end of the fifth year continuously. He must before the end of the third year 
reduce to cultivation not less than 5 per cent of the area, and at the end of the 
fifth year have under cultivation at least 10 per cent of the area, and keep in 
growing condition an average of not less than 10 trees per acre of the whole 
aren if the land is agricultural, or fence it if it is pastoral. At any time after 
three years during the period of the lease he may obtain a patent upon paying 
the price of the land, if he has reduced to cultivation 25 per cent of the land 
and resided thereon not less than two years and performed all other conditions. 

Cash frechold agreement.—One-fourth of the price of the land is paid at once 
and the balance in equal installments in one, two, and three years, with interest 
at 6 per cent per annum, with the privilege of paying at an earlier date and 
stopping interest. Residence must continue from the end of the first to the end 
of the third year. The applicant must have under cultivation at least 25 per 
cent of the area and keep an average of at least 10 trees per acre if the land is 
agrieultural, or fence it if it is pastoral, before the end of the third year. A 
patent 1s then given. : 


The public lands are offered to homesteaders at an appraised valu- 
ation that varies from a few dollars to $20 or $30 per acre for those 
at present thrown open to settlement. The cane lands, as they are 
subdivided, will doubtless be sold for a higher price. 

Hitherto the obstacles to small farming in Hawaii, more espe- 
cially by American settlers, have been: 

1. The competition of Asiatic labor in agriculture, which creates a 
caste prejudice against field work and lowers the general standard of 
living in rural communities. 

2. Pests and blights, which, on account of the large uncultivated 
areas, especially in the mountains, are not so easily brought under 
control as in a more densely settled and highly tilled country. How- 
ever, with the extension of agriculture and the increasing study given 
to pests by both the federal and territorial governments this difficulty 
is being slowly obviated. 

9. Lack of transportation. facilities.—While there has been great 
improvement in the local highways during the last ten years, outside 
of the cane districts wagon communication in many parts of the Ter- 
ritory is hardly a decade old. Prior to that time, in most regions, 
the only way of getting produce to market was over a horse trail. 
Communication between the islands is still very expensive, and 
hitherto there has been little direct shipment to the coast. The Fed- 
eral Government, however, is now developing excellent harbors on 
each one of the four principal islands of the group, and on the island 
of Hawaii & railway is under construction that will tap over 100 
miles of rich agricultural territory. A transportation 
difficulties are gradually being overcome. The whole problem is not 
yet solved, but it is now possible to market many products that for- 
merly could not be sold to advantage, and there 1s an excellent pros- 
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pect that special facilities will soon be at hand to place the products 
of Hawaii not only in the local markets but on the Pacific Coast. 

4. Marketing facilities.—Partly on account of the diversity of races, 
partly because so many of the homesteaders are not educated, partly 
because the producing districts of the islands are frequently sepa- 
rated by valleys, gulches, and lava tracts, which prevent ready inter- 
communication, there has been little cooperation among Hawaiian 
farmers in placing their produce either in the Honolulu market or 
in other countries. The pineapple raisers and canners, however, have 
been a notable exception. Even the coffee business is still unor- 
ganized. Consequently shipments of produce have been made in a 
form not calculated to secure a good market. Sent in irregular par- 
cels, often poorly packed, Sencralis not graded, this produce has been 
charged a higher freight rate than would have been made had it been 
properly packed in uniform parcels and shipped in larger quantities. 
The commission merchant receiving such produce has discounted 
heavily in the price he paid, on account of uncertainties of quality 
and the need of regrading and packing. The lack of cooperation 
caused producers to flood the market at one time and to leave it en- 
tirely unsupplied at another, and this unreliability in supplies has 
led local commission merchants to depend upon the coast for produce 
that could easily be raised in the islands. 

To meet these difficulties the Territory has provided an appropria- 
tion to establish a government marketing department in Honolulu, 
to receive and grade produce and to promote a market for it not only 
locally but on the coast. An important function of this department 
will be to instruct farmers as to the demands of the market, the time 
for shipping certain classes of produce, and the methods of packing 
and grading in order to get the lowest freights and the highest 
returns. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS ATTENDING IMMIGRATION. 


The two motives that induce an immigrant to come to Hawaii are 
emplovment and land. The remoteness of the Territory from the 
labor-supplying countries of Europe makes it necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to pay the expenses of immigrants to the islands. The prin- 
cipal employers are the sugar planters, who engage directly the serv- 
ices of nearly one-quarter of the population. So dominant an indus- 
try must determine all labor conditions in Hawaii, and only in co- 
operation with these employers can the inducement of employment be 

laced before prospective immigrants. The basic wage of the islands 
1s that of field workers in the cane fields. This wage for Caucasians 
is at present $24 per month for twenty-six days of labor, plus 
house, water, fuel, and, in practically all cases, medical attendance. 
The average wage on the plantations is much higher than this, as one- 
half of the hands employed belong to the higher class of unskilled 
labor or are skilled workmen, whose wages range from $30 to $150 
per month. These employment conditions would be sufficient to at- 
tract a large European population were Hawaii in the same location 
relatively to Europe as Porto Rico or the Bermudas, or even Long 
Island or Florida. 

The land inducement is not so attractive as on the mainland of 
America, because the public lands are more limited in extent; they are 
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held for a higher price, and, in general, it is more difficult to acquire 

them. The number of small freeholds is not large enough to keep an 
active circulation of farms in the market. Yet the conditions are so 

changing that it 1s not unlikely that within another decade there may 

be 10,000 small farms in Hawaii. This will mean that the average 

— who has saved a few hundred dollars will usually find a farm 
or sale. 

The method of assisted immigration hitherto followed by the ter- 
ritorial government has been inherited from the time when contract 
labor was brought to Hawaii by private agencies. The method has 
been to recruit large parties at one time, bringing them to the country 
in shiploads. A few experiments with smaller parties brought directly 
from the mainland has not been encouraging. The objections to 
bringing large parties are numerous and are well understood. In 
the first place, though there may be an actual dearth of labor in the 
islands, the sudden injection of one or two thousand people into the 
labor market disturbs conditions. There is reason to believe that most 
large importations of labor displace sufficient labor in Hawaii even 
though great care is taken to prevent this, to stimulate a migration to 
California. This outflow, in some instances, almost equals the inflow. 

These large importations by shiploads do not tend to create a 
permanent immigration channel. The ship comes but it has no suc- 
cessor. By the fact of a single vessel having been chartered it is 
not made easier to bring immigrants the following year. For these 
reasons the time appears to have come when a different method of 
assisting immigrants should be adopted. "They should, if possible, 
be brought directly from their native land, but in small parties at 
shorter intervals, and in such a manner as to encourage the establish- 
ment of direct communication between Europe and Hawaii At 

. present the most likely route for such a migration channel is via the 
- isthmus of Tehuantepec, and negotiations are now in progress looking 
toward the encouragement of a permanent line by this route. The 
objection to Tehuantepec, however, is the danger of yellow fever. 

On the completion of the canal the authorities of the Territory 
look forward to the Panama route as the channel through which 
European immigrants will reach Hawaii. If regular steamship com- 
munication is maintained between Hawaii and Europe by this route 
the conditions of immigration that have hitherto obtained will be 
revolutionized. 

In the East, on the other hand, a new source for Caucasian immi- 
grants has been discovered in Siberia. It is not unlikely that the 
Siberian railway and the local authorities will be disposed to assist 
a moderate immigration from that country by this route. A Russian 
colony in Hawaii would probably react favorably upon economic con- 
ditions in Siberia itself, establishing a new trade route and an ex- 
change of products between these two countries. In the meantime 
the direction of local development in Hawaii is favoring greater 
diversification of industries and a different kind of settlement from 
that which has heretofore predominated. The demand for produce 
to provision ships and supply the increasing garrisons, the call that 
the California market makes at certain seasons for vegetables and 
fruits, which can be produced in Hawaii, the fact that the sugar 
industry is approaching its maximum development and that few 
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lands suited for cane culture remain unoccupied, and that conse- 
quently capital in the islands is seeking new fields of investment, all 
cooperate to give an opportunity for the white settler better than has 
heen offered him in the past. ith these new opportunities the senti- 
ment toward immigration is changing. While the activities of the 
Government in this direction will, of necessity, be governed in the 
first instance by the requirements of plantation labor, the feeling 

ows stronger and more general that the true interests of the sugar 
industry and of the minor industries of the Territory are so nearly 
identical in regard to labor that the demands of all must be consulted 
in any permanent policy. The minor industries call for a home- 
owning, domiciled citizen population, and it is from this population 
that the labor needs of the plantations will ultimately be supplied. 
The formation of this population is the present immigration problem 
before the Teritory. 


ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT ON 


IMMIGRANTS IN CITIES. 


For the complete report on immigrants in cities see Reporta of the 
Immigration Commission, vols. 26 and 27. 
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IMMIGRANTS IN CITIES, 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Congestion of immigrants in large cities has long been considered 
one of the most unfavorable features of the modern problem of immi- 
gration. The Commission, convinced of the importance of this 
phase of the problem, inaugurated an investigation of living condi- 
tions among the residents of some of the most crowded quarters of 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Buffalo, and 
Milwaukee. The purpose of the inquiry was to determine to what 
extent congestion actually prevails among immigrants in cities and 
the conditions peculiar to particular cities and races, and also to 
find generally the economic and social status of the city-dwelling 
immigrant. 

All information was secured through personal visits by agents of 
the Commission.* The investigation covers 10,206 household- com- 
prising 51,006 individuals. Emphasis must be placed upon the fact 
that this is a study of congested or poor localities, and comparison 
of races should be made with this limitation in mind. 

Many social workers and tenement-house reformers have made 
studies of individual families in congested districts, most of which 
represent extreme cases of poverty. The present investigation 
includes a great many households that live in poverty and amid 
more or less insanitary surroundings; a study of the individual 
schedules reveals the presence of highly objectionable conditions in 
many families. The Commission’s agents, however, did not confine 
themselves to records of the poorest families, but obtained sched- 
ules from all the households within a neighborhood selected for 
study. Thus the report tends to modify impressions based on studies 
of extreme cases, and brings out the fact that a large majority of the 
immigrants in cities lead & decent, hard-working life, in homes that 
are clean, though in many cases poor, and that the undesirable con- 
ditions prevailing in congested quarters often are not brought about 
by the residents, but largely in spite of them. 


RESULTS OF INVESTIGATION. 


The most important results of the investigation are summarized in 
the pages following. In view of the fact that this study is limited to 
congested and poor districts of the cities investigated, it is important 
to keep in mind that the report does not represent conditions outside 
of such districts, and that comparisons by race apply only to those 
representatives of each race who live in the poorer sections of thecities. 

1. The search for immigrant races in congested districts revealed 
the fact that the population of such districts consists predominantly 


a For schedule forms see Vol. II, pp. 653-662 and 668-673. 
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of races of recent immigration. Races of the older immigration and 
their descendants are represented for the most part only by the rem- 
nants of an earlier population, whose economic progress has not 
kept pace with that of their fellows who have moved to better sur- 
roundings. In all seven of the cities studied the Russian Hebrews 
and South Italians are among the principal races in congested dis- 
tricts. In the cities on the Great Lakes the Poles, Bohemians, and 
other Slavic races are relatively much more numerous than in the 
Atlantic coast cities. 

In the districts studied the most important races numerically 
are the South Italian, Hebrew, Polish, Slovak, Syrian, and Lithu- 
anian among the more recent immigrant races, and the Irish, Bohe- 
mian, and German among the races which have been coming to this 
country for a longer period of time. Comparatively few households 
whose heads are native-born of native father were found in the 
districts canvassed. 

2. Forty-eight of every 100 foreign-born male heads of households 
studied have come to the United States within the past ten years, 
and 21 of every 100 have come within five years. Of the races 
represented by 100 or more male heads of households the Magyars 
have the largest per cent of arrivals within the past ten years, 84 in 
100 having come within that time. The negroes (foreign-born) have 
the next largest proportion. "These are followed in order by the 
Syrians, Slovenians, Lithuanians, Slovaks, Russian Hebrews, Poles, 

ebrews other than Russian, South Italians, Bohemians and Mora- 
vians, Germans, Irish, and Swedish, only 10 Swedes in 100 having 
come within the last ten years. 

3. Immigration to the United States has been, on the part of 
male heads of households in the districts studied, largely & migra- 
tion from country to city of people unfamiliar with urban con- 
ditions. Thirty-nine of every 100 who were 16 years of age or 
over at the time of coming to the United States were engaged in 
farming in the country of their former residence. Of the races rep- 
resented by 100 or more persons the Irish show the highest proportion 
who were Dens abroad—69 in every 100. Then follow the Lithua- 
nians, with 67 in 100, the Poles with 64 in 100, the Slovaks with 61, 
the Slovenians with 57, the Magyars with 45, and the South Italians 
with 44. Bohemians, Germans, and Syrians were farmers in less 
than one-fourth of all cases. Few Hebrews, Russian and other, 
Were on farms in Europe. 

4. Nearly one-tenth of all the families investigated own their homes. 
The proportion varies from 1 family in 200 in New York to 1 family 
in 5 1n Milwaukee. In general much larger proportions of the older 
immigrant races than of those of recent immigration are home 
owners. Among recentimmigrant races represented by 100 or more 
families, the Slavic races have de roportions of home owners; 
among races of older immigration the Corea have the highest pro- 
- portion, approximately 1 in 4. 

5. Twenty-six households in every 100 studied keep boarders or 
lodgers. The proportion is smallest in Milwaukee and largest in 
Chicago. In New York, the largest city, the proportion among 
households studied is 25 in 100. The proportion is smaller in native- 
born white households than in foreign households. Considering 
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all immigrants regardless of race, it will be found that the proportion 
of households with boarders or lodgers is only about half as great 
among immigrants who have lived in the United States ten years or 
more as among the more recent immigrants. 

6. Forty-five in every 100 of the homes studied are kept in good 
condition, and 84 in every 100 are kept in either good or fair condi- 
tion. The proportion of clean homes is higher among the native- 
born whites than among the immigrants, and much higher among 
the white race as a whole than among the negro. Asa rule the races 
of the older immigration have a higher proportion of well-kept apart- 
ments than have the recent pa a ga races, but in general the pro- . 
portion of well-kept homes is high. The neglected appearance of a 
great many of the streets is a result of indifference on the part of the 
city authorities about keeping out-of-the-way districts clean rather 
than of carelessness on the part of the residents. In frequent cases 
the streets are dirty while the homes are clean. 

7. Sanitary equipment depends el on the city. The dis- 
tricts investigated in Philadelphia and Cleveland make the least 
satisfactory showing in this respect. Some of the races, however, 
such as the South Italians and Syrians among recent and the Irish . 
among older immigrants, are not so well provided with sanitary equip- 
ment as are other races. 

8. In the households investigated the average number of persons 
per 100 rooms is 134, and er 100 sleeping rooms 232. The cities 
may be arranged in regard to crowding in the following order: 
Boston, 144 persons per 100 rooms; Philadelphia, 141; Cleveland, 
140; New York, 139; Buffalo, 133; Chicago, 126; Milwaukee, 114. 
Density of population, or congestion per acre, is not the only factor 
in determining the degree of crowding per room. Well-regulated 
tenement houses are better adapted to the needs of a crowded city 
than are private houses converted for the use of several families. 
Enlightened tenement-house laws, effectively enforced, minimize 
the unavoidable evils which arise from the crowding together of 
large numbers of families. 

Congestion per room is considerably greater in foreign than in na- 
tive Bouscholds, whether white or negro. Considering only immigrant 
races represented by 100 or more households, it is found that the 
degree of congestion is greatest among the Slovenians, with whom 
the average number of persons per 100 rooms reaches 172; with the 
South Italians the average is 166; with the Slovaks, 161; with the 
Poles, 155; with the Magyars, 153; with the Lithuanians, 151, and 
with the Russian Hebrews, 147. The low averages are found among 
the Swedes, with whom the average number of persons per 100 
rooms is 93, and among the Germans, with whom the average is 99. 

9. Rent among households studied is considerably higher in the 
Atlantic coast cities than in the cities on the Great Lakes. Rents 
are highest in New York, where the average per room is $3.89 per 
month, and lowest in Cleveland, where the average per room is $2.03. 
It is of interest in this connection that the average number of persons 
per 100 rooms is about the same in the two cities, 139 in New York 
and 140 in Cleveland. 
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The races which pay very high rents per room are the Greek, 
Syrian, Hebrew (Russian and other), foreign-born negro, and South 
Italian, none of which averages as low as $3.25 per month per room. 
The races which pay especially low rents are the Polish, Slovenian, 
and Slovak, none of which pays, on an average, as high as $2.25 

er room. It will be recalled that relatively large numbers of the 
Slavic races studied are in the cities on the Great Lakes, where rents 
are comparatively low; these races, however, will generally be found 
to pay relatively low rents per room in all the cities where they have 
been studied. 

Households of immigrants as compared with native-born white 
households pay, on the whole, higher rents per room but considerabl 
lower rents per person. The lower rents per person among immi- 

ants are, of course, due to the greater number of persons per room. 

he larger size of the households is due in considerable degree to the 

eater number of boarders and lodgers among immigrants, there 
bos on an average 62 boarders or lodgers to 100 immigrant house- 
holds as compared with 19 to 100 native white households. 

10. A great majority of foreign-born male heads of households 
who came to the United States before reaching 14 years of age are 
now able to speak English and to read and write. Practically all 

ersons native-born of foreign father among those studied speak the 
English language and are able to read and write. 

Among the male heads of households studied who have been in the 
United States 5 years or over and who were at least 21 years of age 
at arrival in this country, 38 in every 100 have become citizens, 16 
in every 100 have taken out first papers only, and 46 in every 100 
have taken no action whatever in regard to becoming naturalized. 
Many factors have a tendency to retard or to encourage naturalization, 
and wide differences exist among the several races in this respect. 

11. The great majority of immigrants in the districts studied have 
come to join relatives or friends. This statement is based on the 
answers to an inquiry made in this study relative to the reasons for 
coming to the United States, to the city, and to the neighborhood 
investigated. The original selection of a district as a center of 
settlement by members of a given race is largely a matter of chance. 
A study of the displacement of one race by another may be of interest 
in the history of a city, but as a problem of immigration the important 
fact is that certain races have formed colonies in American cities, 
and that the colonies grow as a direct result of continued immigra- 
tion of members of the same races. 

Of the immigrant races represented in this study by 100 or more 
households, the Bohemians and Moravians South Italians, Poles, 
and Slovenians report more than three-fourths of their households as 
having pene the entire period of residence since the establishing of 
the family in the United States in the neighborhood where they now 
reside, usually a colony of their race. All immigrant races except the 
Irish and Magyars report more than one-half of their households as 
— had no residence outside of the neighborhood where they 
now live. 

The groups of forces which keep the foreign colonies together may 
be divided into two important classes: (1) Economic difficulty of 
change, and (2) racial cohesion. "The difficulty and expense of mov- 
ing, the risk connected with change in employment, and the necessity 
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of avoiding the expense of transportation to and from work, are per- 
haps the most important economic factors. Friendly relations, kin- 
ship, language, religious affiliations, dietary laws and preferences, 
and the greater ease of securing boarders in districts where immi- 
grants of the same race are centered, are some of the most important 
constituent elements of racial cohesion. 

On the other hand, economic progress, education, and social ambi- 
tion tend to distribute immigrants throughout a city and to hasten 
their absorption into the general body of residents. When the ex- 

ense of moving ceases to be of great moment, when a firm economic 
— is gained by the immigrant, he is likely to begin to look 
around for a more attractive place of residence. His ability to speak 
and read English, his greater familiarity with transportation facili- 
ties, and the increase in his general knowledge of conditions in other 
parts of the city, help him in selecting a new home. The pressure 
often comes through the children who grow up as Americans and pre- 
fer not to be identified with distinctly foreign sections of a city. 


METHOD AND SCOPE. 


In undertaking an investigation which was to cover over 10,000 
households, the Commission felt that it must not attempt to investi- 
gate technical details of tenement-house construction or of sanitary 
conditions. It aimed simply at obtaining the most essential general 
facts about the lives of the immigrants in large cities. | 

The investigation included sections of New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Cleveland, Buffalo, and Milwaukee. No student 
of congestion could omit any of the first four cities, while Cleveland 
was included because it was believed that this city is in process of 
transition from the state of a small town with no danger of over- 
crowding to that of a large center facing the problem of congestion. 
Buffalo and Milwaukee belong to the type of large cities in which 
village conditions have not disappeared. Tenements are few in 
either city and the usual home consists of a small house with a vard 
on at least one side. In studying cities of all three types the Com- 
mission's alm was to gain an idea of how the immigrants fare in 
various city environments. 

Within each city the unit of investigation was a block or, more 
accurately, a frontage; that is, one side of a street between two other 
streets. The plan was to select a certain number of such blocks and 
then to secure information from every family living within their 
limits. The blocks were selected on the double principle of conges- 
tion and racial homogeneity; that is, an effort was made to study in 
each city the most crowded blocks inhabited as nearly as possible by 
members of one race. In determining congestion, two elements were 
taken into consideration—the number of households Pra lot and the 
general condition of the houses, the blocks inhabited by the largest 
number of households per lot and consisting of the poorest repre- 
sentative dwellings being chosen for study. 1t was comparativel 
easy to find the most congested districts; the building and healt 
departments of the cities, charitable institutions, and social settle- 
ments are well informed as to the location of these districts. The 
greatest difficulty was experienced in finding racial uniformity in the 
population of the blocks. Under the constantly changing conditions 
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of the cities it is no easy matter to find blocks inhabited largely by 
one race, and in some instances a block tentatively selected as being 
inhabited by members of one race proved, on closer examination, 
to be distinctly cosmopolitan, or inhabited by another race the 
members of which had recently displaced the previous residents. 
In some cases the final canvass disclosed that the race that was 
believed to predominate in a certain district formed in reality 
only & minority of the households; when such districts are in- 
cluded in the study it is because the race in question was not to be 
found in isolated colonies in the given city. In a few cases all 
the families belonging to one race and living in & limited area were 
studied and families of other races were omitted. In the search for 
racial uniformity the Commission's agents supplemented the informa- 
tion obtained from city authorities and social workers by interviewing 
physicians. district nurses, lawyers, clergymen, storekeepers, saloon 

eepers, letter carriers, and janitors—in a word, all persons who were 
likely to know the people in their neighborhood. Much difficulty was 
encountered in finding blocks inhabited by Germans, Irish, and 
Swedes, who are older immigrants and have had opportunities of 
scattering throughout the cities. As regards households whose heads 
are native-born white of native father, 1t proved to be impossible to 
study these in homogeneous blocks. The only such blocks discov- 
ered represented an economic level far in advance of that of the other 
families investigated, and since it was felt that Americans of native 
white parentage should be included in the study for purposes of 
comparison, in some cities selected families living in poorer neighbor- 
hoods were visited by the agents. It is a significant fact that the 
search for American families in crowded districts of American cities 
was attended with considerable difficulty. 

As the investigation covered but 10,206 households comprising 
51,006 individuals, the population studied constitutes an E 
cant proportion of the eight or more millions of inhabitants of the 
seven cities studied. No attempt is made to estimate the proportion 
of each city's population living under the conditions studied by the 
Commission. The report aims to show the worst representative 
conditions found in each city. 


SUMMARY FOR SEVEN CITIES. 


The number of households and the number of individuals studied 
in each of the seven cities are as follows: 


TABLE l.— Number of households and of individuals studied, by city. 


Cit Number of | Number of 
y. i households.| persons. 


12,478 





667 

CHICO 2 i A 6 , 237 11, 567 
Philidelphia visi: iS 177 5, 996 
DOMO: call ,416 7,211 
AO A "EC 183 6,013 
UM A A A a sane sas ER LK cd bes LEE Lc 687 3, 561 
MIIWBUEBO cociendo cad UCET xin a aseo made Ceu 839 4,180 
ducc M ———————  ——— — OPER E ON 10, 206 51, 006 
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COMPOSITION OF POPULATION. 
NATIVITY AND RACE. 


The following tables present a detailed statement of the number 
of households and individuals studied in the various cities and the 
distribution of the households by city and by general nativity and 
race. The race distribution of the households studied in the seven 
cities is given in the first table following: 


TABLE 2.— Number of households and of individuals studied in seven cities, by general 
nativity and race of head of household. 


Number of| Number of 


General nativity and race of head of household. households. persons. 


WY UG CR CEP" n oat aes aerate Bae Saas ies 486 2,011 
Negro — — —— nop ERE 448 1, 600 
Native-born of forelgn father, by race of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian........................ cc elle lle llle esee rre 41 140 
CORON cd uec ee EE 228 991 
Iris A E A A A RE da E DUE 328 1, 484 
POMS ie cuc fare S Cae hake EU a LL us AE oS do UE P Ee dE 20 93 
Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and MOTA a 643 2, 822 
COMA oec E 507 2, 423 
(ico qt c "rp 49 235 
Hebrew, RUSSIA S carere E e eI edat eie a e URS ow RUN a Rela en AP A 1, 370 7,690 
Hebrew: OLDBES dr aa dia 251 1,423 
II es se E E E A EE A EEE AS E AD 806 3, 908 
Italian North seisean aaee RTS aaa Pea du 77 454 
Italiani; South: ici 1,950 10,814 
Lithuanian: og sos 337 1, 990 
MA pr" 207 1,078 
o A ptt dedu ados uL Podere ed E ice d M ILLI Sots 122 413 
A UE A T PE 1, 157 6, 550 
e A A A PU tx ardet 33 230 
A 371 1,919 
Slovenis APRI" 116 606 
SUD cui eseceocu se easiest cine e LL cede i RUE 148 667 
SVG. ouch Gy vale EE 361 1,370 
Grand total. uoi 10, 206 51, 006 
Total native-born of foreign father........ooocomococoncaccornanccconcanocanco nooo 617 2,708 
Total- DAU VG- DA A 1,551 6,319 
Total forelgn:bornzs.i. iue oso uoi a ea 8, 655 44, 687 


The next table classifies the households by general nativity and 
race of head and by city of residence. 


TABLE 3, —Number of households included in detailed study, by general nativity and race 
of head of household and by city. 


Mil- Phila- 
General nativity and race of head of | Chi- | Cleve | 2 New 
household. Boston. Buffalo. cago. land. Total. 


— l — — — [| — —, — — | —— — || — — 


E EN 123 64 26 31 105 85 52 488 
NOERO.. ia a dr ar eacus diea 251 197 448 
Nati ve-born of foreign father, by race 
of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian.........]........]........]........ Milans 2l APA 41 
German.: A ties ioR I EU 48 60 |........ 66 5 22 
E TEN 76 ........ 45 35 MA 94 78 328 
Polisli.o o2 II recess e seeded ae MO DON POSEEN CS 20 
Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and Moravian.........|........]........ 228 56 82 2f ARS 643 
COPING fie 5 stro oe ho wae da ed oia 47 I9 1. — 143 198 |........ 561 
üreek. ... tele e doas pecexcis t P A rx bk RA O O PO 49 
Hebrew, Russian................. 249 72 210 115 102 480 142 1,370 
Hebrew, Othe? cc... oe esac ene -................ 50 34 23 139 35 281 
Iris... oo oes seece env oes — 205 ........ 104 117 ........ 239 141 806 


Italian, North... ooo cosciente [ra ecce A c n TI 
Itallan, South.................... 326 212 364 143 148 421 3 1,980 
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TABLE 3.—Number of households included in detailed study, by general nativity and race 
of head of household and by city—Continued. 





























Mil- Phila- 
General nativity and race of head of Chi- | Cleve- New 
household. Boston. Buffalo. cago. | land. poo York. x Total. 
; : p 
Foreign-born—Continued. 
Lithuanian. scs. sees Ee VEI 171 J. ....... 337 
Mira ios Pl dic 27 IIT sep ^ E E 207 
o A A s cire suus A ede Makes 122 |........ 122 
Polaca E os 104 194 441 132 100. |........ 166 1,187 
A A bane sev: A A osa e Ft oo 
O A le RS 79 PAL A 45 ........ 371 
eI OA a AES Y a A us AA ls cere: WIG AO o eee sae 116 
Bwedisli.. neus ceo E ete pee eee E 148 EM A eke Hee ena 148 
Syrian..... E E 113 DOU E 198 P........ 361 
Grand total.................... 1,416 687 | 2,237 1,183 839 | 2,667 | 1,177 | 10,206 
Total native-born of foreign father.... 76 48 105 55 86 169 78 617 
Total native-born.................... 199 112 131 86 191 505 327 1,551 
Total foreign-born.................... 1,217 575 | 2,106 | 1,097 648 | 2,162 850 8,655 





Seventeen immigrant races are included in this study. Russian 
Hebrews and South Italians were found in considerable numbers in 
the congested districts of all seven cities. Poles were found in all 
cities except New York; Hebrews other than Russian in all cities 
except Boston and Buffalo, and the Irish in all cities except Buffalo 
and Milwaukee. Bohemians and Germans were studied in four of the 
seven cities. Households whose heads are native-born white of native 
father were found in small numbers in all of the cities. These and 
the households of the second generation of immigrant races wherever 
found in sufficient numbers have been included in the detailed study 
for comparative purposes. 

The following table gives the race distribution of households 
studied by city of residence: 


TABLE 4.— Race distribution of households studied, by city; percentages. 














Mil Philg- 
General nativity and race of head of | Chi- | Cleve- : New 
household. B aa cago. | land. "eer York. M Total. 
f phia 
Native-born of native father: 
WD acci ee & 7 9.3 1.2 2.6 12. 5 3.2 4.4 4.8 
od ro PRENNE MED M n CORPO OO E 9. 4 16.7 4.4 
Native-born of foreign father, by race 
of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian.........]........|......-. ........ ld asiad o E AE .4 
A A nee eee E 2.7 al We RO iones. 2.2 
Insh.onolcenivecse ce ete cede 20| 30l........ 3.2 
A ld eres A E AA A A Ae pL dud uices .2 
Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and Moravian.........]........]........ 10.2| 47! 98] 10.4,...... 6.3 
GOTIN AD du coSed em sce &0]........|] 170] 7.4 ........ 5.6 
OOO Kn igor O ee eel | co eee nla ee et act [ede tee PA ED rene .5 
Hebrew, Russian................. 9. 4 13. 4 
Hebrew; OLDBI ca eine tesvhs ra s 2.2 2.8 
A i eiu 461 9.9 J........ 7.9 
Italian, Xorth.................... ............. ... SAAS Ge vete oes .8 
Italian. South.................... 16 3 19. 4 
Lithuanian... eee vr re ws re, mine Pr. SNR OA 3. 3 
E s idi A mà atas ead esten Eae EIE 1321. 1L6]!.:—1 E08]... 2.0 
INBETOSLI A ES A itt EE celles d scs OA 1.2 
Folios :wwero T4 ree does 19. 7 11. 6 
Serial 1.5 .3 
AA O PR AE 3.5 3.6 
Sloveñiá AN A ddp ace A A 1. 1 
SwediSh. cms a ade 6.6 15 
BY PAD A A ORO A A ASA A 3.5 
Grand total.................... 100. 0 00. 0 
Total native-born of foreign father.... 4. 7 6.0 
Total native-born..................-- 5.9 15.2 
Total foreign-born.................... 94. 1 84.8 
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Of the 10,206 households studied the South Italians form 19.4 per 
cent, or nearly one-fifth. In no city do they form less than 12 per 
cent of the total number of households Russian Hebrew households, 
which are second only to South Italian households in point of num- 
bers, constitute 13.4 per cent of all households studied, and are repre- 
sented in no city by as few as 9 per cent of the households included 
in the study. 

The following table gives the city distribution of households 
studied by general nativity and race of head of household: 


TABLE 5.— City distribution of households studied, by race; percentages. 





General nativity and race of head 


of household. Boston. Buffalo. del- | Total 


— | — — / — — — — / — — — | — —— — — 





















































WV ICO oeste dé EE ie dE en 25.3 13. 2 5.3 6.4 21.6 17.5 10.7 100.0 
A A de aseo e 0 .0 0 0 50.0 44.0 100. 0 
Native-born of foreign father, by race 
of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian......... .0 .0 .0 48. 8 .0 51.2 .0 100. 0 
o cessi IR lines oe um .0 21.1 20. 3 .0 .9 23. 7 .0 100. 0 
arises ceci s eese ale ts E 23.2 .0 13. 7 10. 7 .0 28. 7 23. 8 100. 0 
POI. iua do eta .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 100. 0 
Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and Moravian......... .0 .0 35.5 8.7 28 43.1 .0 100. 0 
BEFIDAB oar EH O TE Us .0 8.3 31. 6 .0 n2 34. 9 .0 100. 0 
|o. AA A e a a aAa 100. 0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 100. 0 
Hebrew, Russian................ 18.2 5.3 15.3 8.4 .4 35.0 10. 4 100. 0 
Hebrew, Other................... .0 .0 17.8 12.1 2 49.5 12.5 100.0 
TUS ds 25.4 .0 12.9 14.5 .0 29. 7 17.5 100.0 
Italian, North.................... .0 .0| 100.0 .0 .0 .0 .0 100. 0 
Italian, South.................... 16.5 10.7 18. 4 7.2 ¿0 21.3 18.5 100.0 
Lithuanian...................... 50. 7 .0 49. 3 .0 .0 .0 .0 100.0 
MUEVE, reo .0 .0 13.0 66. 2 .0 20.8 .0 100.0 
NeFIO. oce seis snide .0 .0 .0 .0 .0| 100.0 .0 100. Q 
Polls ce dod adeo ete ens 8.8 16.3 37.2 11.1 .6 .0 14.0 100 0 
Servian. cess e eS be Sx Sate .0 .0 | 100.0 .0 .0 .0 .0 100 0 
A asada .0 .0 21.3 66.6 .0 12.1 .0 100.0 
Blovenian........................ .0 .0 .0 | 100.0 .0 .0 .0 100. 0 
Bwédislic.ceee c eeosesskil vado kd ws .0 .0 | 100.0 .0 .0 .0 .0 100. 0 
pae MOM 31.3 13. 9 .0 .0 .0 54.8 .0 100.0 
Grand total AOS 6.7 21.9 11.6 .2 26.1 11.5 100. 0 
Total native-born of foreign father... 7.8 17.0 89 13.9 27.4 12. 6 100. 0 
Total native-born................... 7.2 8.4 5.5 12.3 32.6 21.1 100.0 
Total foreign-born................... 6. 6 24.3 12. 7 7.5 25.0 9.8 107.0 











Twenty-six and one-tenth per cent, or more than one-fourth, of all 
householdsstudied are in New York City,21.9 per centare in Chicago, 
13.9 per cent in Boston, 11.6 per cent in Cleveland, 11.5 per cent in Phila- 
delphia, 8.2 per cent in Milwaukee, and 6.7 per centin Buffalo. Ofthe 
Russian Hebrew households 35 per cent are in New York, 18.2 per 
cent are in Boston, and 15.3 per cent are in Chicago, the remaining 
31.5 per cent being distributed through the other four cities. Of 
the entire number of Polish households 37.2 per cent are in Chicago. 
The South Italian households show & more uniform distribution than 
either Russian Hebrews or Poles. 
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The table which follows classifies the population in households 
according to general nativity and race of head and city of residence: 


TABLE 6.— Total number of persons in households, by general nativity and race of head of 





household and by city. 
General nativity and race of head of | Boston. Buffalo. Chl- | Cleve x. New 
household. : ‘| cago. | land. Lo. York. Total. 


——— —— — | — — — h — — |—Ó—— — — — — 


Native-born of native father: 



































WHC enero iptewrelbR P tes 485 287 107 

NETO ll a ias 
Native-born of foreign father, by race 

of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian.........]........]........].......- 
OMAN ss s ru wacea uox POP 220 275 

A dis os we E god kar E LENTES 

T'Ollsliz dovute edle ud O ies tc ol Donee c e aeos e ard 
Forcign-born: 

Bohemian and Moravian.........]|........]........ 1,064 

OPIIDBIL i tak s A DV ES 184 

o Li oso ns aida ceases weaned ner 230. A A vage A kcal eee ehe da 

Hebrew, Russian................. 1,314 370 | 1,125 

Hebrew, Other...................]... eese]... eee. 255 

Iri8Hs 3 E ee 985 |........ 593 

Italian, Nolla P................ 454 

Italian, South.................... 1,799 | 1,151 | 1,793 

Lithuanian... erre hg 974 |........ 1,016 

MAP YAU veda eI RpIE Ea dE RI A RET es 167 

INCU cid A MI AA O A 

A ree DR A RECE 674 | 1,145 | 2,315 

Berviall.ion.sie woe lxi ker ese vada gates eeu ie 

BIOVAK o ved opes AN A tesis 477 

A A E O PA 

BWC A A E enu vq qued e 667 

STA eo 418 A A A 

Grand total.................... 7,211 | 3,561 | 11,567 | 6,013 | 4,180 | 12,478 51,006 

Total native-born of foreign father.... 327 220 497 216 382 664 2,708 
Total native-born.................... 812 507 604 334 811 | 1,817 6,319 
Total foreign-born.................... 6,399 | 3,054 | 10,963 | 5,679 | 3,369 | 10,661 | 4,562 | 44,687 








This table shows the distribution of the 51,006 persons included 
in the study. The distribution of persons by city and by race does 
not differ materially from the distribucion of Bonceholde The popu- 
lation studied in New York and Chicago comprises only & little leas 
than half of the total. Persons in households whose heads are immi- 
grants form 87.6 per cent of the total population studied. 


SEX. 


The table next submitted gives the sex of the persons studied, by 
general nativity and race of head of household: 


TABLE 7.—Sez of persons for whom detailed information was secured, by general nativily 











and race of head of household. 
Number. Per cent of each sex. 
General nativity and race of head of 
household. 
Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. 
Native-born of native father: 
NNTB sco yg. N O a S 992 1,005 1, 997 49.7 50.3 
NOTO: Zo natious 725 851 1, 576 46.0 54.0 
PAD of foreign father, by race of 
ther: 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 74 66 140 52.9 47.1 
Gerülic. ii o 511 478 089 51.7 48. 3 
THIS l.i oa esee 716 738 1, 454 49.2 50. 8 
A A E ee Dus CERE 43 50 93 46. 2 53.8 
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TABLE 7.—Sez of persons for whom detailed information was secured, by general nativity 
and race of head of household—Continued. 


Per cent of each sex. 
General nativity and race of head of 


household. 
Total Male. Female. 

Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and Moravian. ............. 2, 816 50.5 49.5 
Geral. eecleY ewe Ranae in 2, 414 50.2 49.8 
Groék yc eee ft O a pu 225 83. 6 16. 4 
Hebrew, Kussian...................... 7,475 50. 8 49. 2 
Hebrew, Other........................ ], 412 49. 9 50.1 
A 3, 842 50.5 49. 5 
Italian, North......................... 454 61.5 38.5 
Italian, South. ........................ 10, 610 55.4 44. 6 
Lithuanian. 2.24 lec rove ETT ru 1,916 61.8 38.2 
E E, esce 1,075 61.3 38.7 
ORTO II D 405 56. 5 43. 5 
A 6, 520 56. 4 43. 6 
lado aeee 230 93.5 6.5 
Riu MA A 1,917 56.0 44.0 
Slovenian... edo a ER REX EX UTE VE 666 61.4 38. 6 
A A cb I MENSES ETE 659 49. 6 50.4 
OS 1,357 52. 5 47.5 
Grand total......................... 50, 242 53.7 46.3 
Total native-born of foreign father......... 2, 676 50.2 49. 8 
Total native-born.................-.seues. 6, 249 49. 0 51.0 
Total foreign-born......................... 43, 993 54. 3 45.7 





In the households of the native-born white of native father, females 
are slightly in excess of males; in the households of immigrants 
males are considerably in excess of females. Eleven immigrant races 
are here represented by 1,000 or more persons each. Of these the 
Hebrews, Kussian and other, and the three races of the older immi- 

ration, the Bohemians, Germans, and Irish, show males and females 
in almost ue proportions; the Syrians show males in a little higher 
proportion than females; and the South Italians, Lithuanians, Mag- 
yars, Poles, and Slovaks report a marked excess of males. 


AGE. 


The two tables which follow show the age composition of house- 
holds included in this study. The per cent of heads of households 
within each specified age group is shown by general nativity and race 
of individual in the first of these: 


TABLE 8.—Per cent of heads of households within each — age group, by general 
nativity and race of individual. 





Per cent within each specified age group. 


General nativity and race of Individual. — — DD ET — — — 
Under 20.| 20 to 29. | 30 to 44. | 45 to 50. |60 or over. 


— — — — — —— ç ç — | — — | e — — 





Native-born of native father: 

A S nA S 0.2 22.1 42.8 26.4 8.5 
Nero UM dE IPC .7 17.3 52.0 23.4 6.5 

UE rn of foreign father, by race of 

er: 

Bohemian and Moravian.............. 0 53.7 36.6 7.8 2.4 
A eee e E dE weed 4 27.2 49. 6 20.6 2.2 
I 0 20.9 50.0 24.8 4.3 
WOMB AA A cee ce 0 65.0 35.0 0 0 
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TABLE 8.—Per cent of heads of households within each specified age grou general 
atv and race da ^ o a 





Number Per cent within each specified age group. 
reporting 
complete 

data. | Under 20.) 20 to 29. | 30 to 44. | 45 to 59. |60 or over. 


— — | — — | — — |—M | ——M—— 


General nativity and race of individual. 





Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 643 0.0 19.1 46.7 24.3 10.0 
A vo Rr eS ee costes 566 0 8.7 36.7 31.6 23.0 
A 49 2.0 49.0 46.9 .0 2.0 
Hebrew, Russían...................... 1,368 1 20.9 50.7 22.2 6.1 
Hebrew, Other............... ......... 0 15.3 53.4 24.2 7.1 
APIS is o od ta vo Mosa P Ta e Ned 802 0 8.2 45.3 29.8 16.7 
Hallan, North.. ..... .. ............... 77 0 20. 8 49.4 23.4 6.5 
Italian, South......................... 1,972 .0 21.9 49.8 23.4 5.0 
Lithuanian............. nea ppUrd 335 .0 24.8 63.3 10. 4 1.5 
ME e a 207 .5 29.5 55.6 13.0 1.4 
irc AN 118 0 42.4 50. 8 6.8 .0 
Folisllasisaduecteecerbrese as otra 1,179 1 26.6 51.7 15.8 5.9 
A e dapes das 0 69.7 24.2 6.1 .0 
NA Ve RPM NS DERI EH A, 369 0 30.4 54.7 13.6 1.4 
Slovenian............................. 116 0 28.4 62.1 9.5 .0 
SWISH che uev CPU 147 0 7.5 44.9 35.4 12.2 
A A noes tees 357 8 43. 7 44.3 9.8 1.4 
Grand total... scies eret ts 10,162 1 21.9 49.2 21.6 7.2 
Total native-born of foreign father......... 615 2 26.8 48. 5 21.3 3.3 
Total native-born....................Leees. 1,543 3 22.6 47.7 23.5 5.8 
Total foreign-born......................... 8,619 1 21.8 49. 4 21.2 7.4 





Of the 8,619 foreign-born heads of households included in this table, 
49.4 per cent are between the ages of 30 and 44 years, 21.9 per cent 
are under 30 years of age, and 28.6 per cent are 45 years of age or 
over. From the corresponding per cents for heads of households 
who are native-born of foreign father it will be seen that these are, 
on the whole, somewhat vounger than the immigrants. Among four 
immigrant races one-tenth or more of all heads of households have 
reached the age of 60 years. It will be seen from a later table that 
these four races—the Bohemians, Germans, Irish, and Swedes—are the 
races of longest residence in the United States. 

The next table shows the age of persons in households studied, 
including heads of households already shown separately. The data 
are presented by the general nativity and race of the head. 


TABLE 9.—Per cent of persons within each age group, by general nativity and race of head 











of household. 
m w ified a oup. 
Number Number within each specifled age group 
General Dany ane Ta of head Ee O 
Or DQUSENOIU, complete | trader 14 and 45 or 
data. 6. 6 to 13. 15. 16 to 19.120 to 29.|30 to 44. over. 
Native-born of native father: 
hittee Ue UE Te 1,994 17.8 15.7 3.0 6.5 20.1 21.6 15.4 
NEO MR 1,576 10.0 11.4 2.5 4.1 25.0 33.1 13.9 
Native-born of foreign father, by 
race of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian....... 140 22.9 10.0 1.4 3.6 39.3 16.4 6.4 
Cen ons oes breues voces 989 16.4 19.9 3.5 7.7 20.2| 22.5 9.7 
BGS MP MC c eae sense : 1,454 16. 5 19.7 3.9 6.7 17.5 22.4 13.3 
PGlGN MET S 93 32.3 17.2 2.2 4.3 30.1 12.9 1.1 
Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and Moravian....... 2,816 15.6 17.9 4.3 8.7 20.0 20.0 13.6 
êrMa cies on oe iw UR Eu oes 2.414 12.1 16. 6 4.5 9.1 17.2 19.5 21.1 
GeO QUNM 225 4.4 4.0 4 10.7 50.7 27.6 2.2 
Hebrew, Russian.............. 7,415 17.0| 20.8 4.4 10. 6 18. 5 18.7 9.9 
Hebrew, Other................. 1,412 17.5 19.1 4.7 10.5 17.1 20.2 10.9 
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TABLE 9.—Per cent of persons within each age group, by general nativity and race of head 








of household —Continued. 
Number Number within each specified age group. 
General naur T and MS of head —— | 
of household. com plete 
data. | Under |6 to 13. | 14 8nd |16 to 19.120 to 29.130 to 44.| $9 OF 
6. 15. over. 
Foreign-born—Continted. 

PIS ote loss E d iei. s 3,842 13.5 20.5 4.7 8.0 15.4 21.9 16.0 
Italian, North.................. 451 15.6 14.3 3.3 8.4 20.0 22.1 9.7 
Italian, South.................. 10, 565 22.1 16.7 3.2 7.4 20.1 20.1 10.4 
Lithtianldll......... n nnn 1,915 18. 6 10.7 1.1 5.1 31.1 28.9 4.5 
AMagyr es 1,075 17.1 9.8 1.3 8.7 28.5 28. 4 6.2 
NETO co o rene IRE ea SERRE 405 16.0 3.0 1.2 3.2 44.9 28.1 35 
FEoliggg eses 6,520 20.7 16.6 2.7 7.9 23.9 21.1 7.1 
Derrida a 0 2.6 .4 .0 13.0 66. 1 15.2 2.6 
SlOVAL AA 1,915 23.1 14.1 2.2 7.1 25.3 22.5 5.7 
Slovenian.....................- 666 25.1 11.3 1.4 4.7 29.1 24.9 3.6 
Swediſsh........... . ............ 659 10.0 20.0 5.0 7.6 15.0 22.8 19.6 
Syrian cose ecclesia Soka C 1,357 21.4 15.6 1.9 5.9 30. 4 20. 0 4.8 

Grand total. ........... sss 50,191 | 1&1| 168| 34] 79| 21.7| 21.5| 10.6 

^ SSS Se SS SS Oe ee SS OOS eS ESS ee 
Total native-born of foreign father.. 2,676 17.3 19.2 3.6 6.8 20.1 21.8 11.2 
Total native-born.................. 6, 246 15.6 16.1 3.1 6.0 21.3 24.6 13.2 
Total foreign-born.................. 43,945 18.5 16.9 3.4 8.2 21.7 21.0 10.3 











The members of immigrant households are, on the whole, younger 
than the members of the households of the native-born white of native 
father. Below the age of 20 years they show the larger proportions 
of persons of each specified age, and in each of the higher age pours 
. the smaller proportions. Only among immigrant races of the older 
immigration have as many as 12 per cent of the members of house- 
holds reached the age of 45 years. "The per cent of children under 16 
years of age in the households of the several races is as follows: ` 


Native-born of native father: Per cent. | Foreign-born—Continued. Per cent, 
White............. ........... 36.5 Italian, South................. 42.0 
NO9TO-. cies ie soU maed 23. 9 Lithuanian... rre cts 30. 4 
Native-born of foreign father, by MAapUabelqaieebpbe9 E VIS 28.2 
race of father: IN COTO us tex Se gusd scs Se Ree 20. 
Bohemian and Moravian....... 34.3 Loa 40.0 
German.......ce enc ca 39.8 SOFVIAI 3.0 
Iral-- esee LEER AE 40.1 SIOVAK id 39.4 
Polish. iria eee ds 51.7 Slovenian.................... 37.8 
Foreign-born: Swedish...................... 35.0 
Bohemian and Moravian....... 37.8 A A e m ERA 38.9 
Germanos coe ees ees 33. 2 —— 
Greek. c oh See a sedi eT wig E 8.8 Grand total................. 38. 3 
Hebrew, Russian. ............ 42. 2 === 
Hebrew, Other. .............. 41.3 | Total native-born of foreign father.. 40.1 
Trao oo a ioco 38. 7 | Total native-born.................. 34. 8 
Italian, North................. 33. 2 | Total foreign-born. ............... 38. 8 


Certain of the immigrant races, the Hebrews (Russian and other), 
the South Italians, and the Poles, report at least 40 per cent of the 
members of their households as being under 16 years of age. Greek 
and Servian households being largely composed of groups of men, the 
per cents of children in the households of these races are very low. 
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YEARS IN THE UNITED 8TATES 


The table next presented gives the number and per cent of male 
heads of households who have been in the United States each specified 
number of years: 


TABLE 10.— Number and per cent of foreign-born male heads of households in the United 
States under five years, five to nine years, etc., by race of individual. 


[By years in the United States is meant yan since first arrival in the United States. No deduction is 
e for time spent abroad.] 


— — 





Number in the United States | Per cent in the United States 




















Number | each specified number of years. | each specified number of years. 
reporting 
Race of individual. complete — | E : 
ta. nder nder 10 to 20 or 
5. 5 to 9. 5. 5 to 9. 19. over 

Bohemtan and Moravian.. 539 06 105 17.8 19.5 21.7 41.0 
German.................... 457 47 33 10.3 7.2 18.8 63.7 
(Elen EE 48 19 14 39.6 29.2 31.3 .0 
Hebrew, Russian.......... 1,254 358 351 28.5 28.0 30.0 13. 5 
Hebrew, Other............ 249 45 86 18.1 34.5 21.1 19.7 
(pM E ies earner 612 16 52 2.6 8.5 21.6 67.3 
Italian, North............. 72 22 19 30. 6 20.4 29.2 13.9 
Italian, South............. 1,887 321 563 17.0 29.8 34.5 18.7 
Lithuanian................ 322 69 128 21.4 39.8 34.5 4.3 
Magyáar.................... 186 92 64 49.5 34.4 11.8 4.3 
Negro............ ......... 108 53 32 49.1 29.6 14.8 6.5 
Polish..................... 1,112 247 340 22.2 30.6 26.7 20. 5 
Bervian.................... 32 26 4 81.3 12.5 6.3 .0 
8lovak..................... 346 58 | 141 16.8 40.8 25.1 17.3 
Slovenian.................. 114 17 50 14.9 51.8 27.2 6.1 
Bwedish................... 117 l, 11 .9 9. 4 32.5 57.3 
Dl ni ceda 333 117 ; 120 35.1 36.0 27.3 1.5 
Total...............- 7,788 1,604 | 2,12 | 2,162 20. 6 27.2 27.8 24.4 





Arranged in descending order of per cents in the United States 
under ten years the figures are: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
A cues peiin 53:8. rn ELIO DUPLI 52.8 
JJ eise he o 83.9 | Hebrew, Other. .................. 52. 6 
Nopo A Casa atu cosa ete ee ia 78.7 | Italian, South..................... 46.8 
SA mass 71.1 | Bohemian and Moravian........... 37.3 
OT a T 68.8.! German... e sro uen bc 17.5 
SIOVODIATU aaa ad A 11.1 
Lithuanian. lo ioco rn . . ...... 61.2 | Swedldh...- 2 pe eh Ve EUR 10. 3 
Slovak o douce coast on eek wees E 57.6 — 
Italian, North. oie 57.0 Total foreign-born.......... 47.8 
Hebrew, Russian................. 56. 


It must be remembered that these per cents apply onlv to heads 


of households. The total population studied would show considera- 
bly higher per cents of persons who have been in the United States 
less than ten years. 
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LIVING CONDITIONS. 


CONGESTION.G 


The table which follows shows, by city, the per cent of households 
occupying apartments of each specified number of rooms: 


TABLE 11.—Per cent of households occupying apartments of each specified number of 
rooms, by city. 





A verage Per cent of households occupying apartments of each 


Total. | number specifled number oí rooms. 
Cit number | of rooms 
y. ofhouse-! per 
holda: Era ET 2. 3. 4. 5. d poros 
New York............... 2,667 3.37 0.3 10.2 51.3 | 31.8 5.4 0. 6 0.5 
Chicago................. 2, 237 4. 09 7 8.5 16.3 48.7 12.9 9.8 3.1 
Philadelphia............ 1,177 3. 62 8.2 20. 6 24.0 22.0 9.0 10.3 5.9 
Boston.................. 1, 416 3.52 6.4 15. 6 31.6 27.8 11.4 3.7 3.5 
Cleveland............... 1,183 3. 64 1.8 16.3 31.8 28.7 13. 5 4.9 3.0 
Buffalo.................. 687 3.90 3.8 17.8 20. 8 27.4 14.6 9. 6 6.1 
Milwaukee.............. 839 4.33 1.1 6.4 21.8 27.2 25.1 11.8 6.6 
Tot .............. 10, 206 3.72 2.6 12.7 31.0 32.8 11.5 6.2 3.3 


Of the 10,206 households 31 per cent occupy apartments of three 
rooms and 32.8 per cent occupy apartments of four rooms. Only 
15.3 per cent are in apartments of fewer than three rooms and 21 
per cent in apartments of more than four rooms. The average size 
of apartment in Milwaukee and Chicago is between four and five 
rooms. In the other five cities it is between three and four rooms. 
The averages for the four cities on the Great Lakes are larger than for 
the three Átlantic coast cities. 

The information with regard to size of apartments is presented in 
the next table by general nativity and race of head of household: 


TABLE 12.—Per cent of households occupying apartments of each specified number of 
rooma, by general nativity and race of head of household. 





Average | Per cent of households occupying apart- 
Total number ments of each specified number of rooms. 
General nativity and race of head of | number | of rooms 











household. of house- per 
holds. apart- 4 7 or 
y DT ) l 
ment. more. 
Native-born of native father: 
¿2 ARPA STOP TAER 486 4.47 | 1.0 | 3.1 | 23.7 | 30.9 | 19.1 | 14.2 8.0 
BENNETT... Nae de PA iii | 448 3. 61 5.1 3.1 | 37.9 | 44.0 | 3.1 3.6 3. 
Native-born of foreign father, by race | 
of father: | | 
Bohemianand Moravian ........... | 41 3.73 0| 49!'36.6|43.9|12.2| .0 2.4 
0 19e AAA 228 4.53 11 3.1 | 19.7 | 32.0 | 23.2 | 14.9] 6.6 
O ui qua«saeseesskacenze 328 4.31 1.5 | 4.3 | 30.8 | 29.0 | 14.9 | 10,4 9.1 
IRA 20 3.80 0! 5.0 35.0 | 40.0| 15.0} 5.0 .0 
Foreign-born: | | | | | 
Bohemianand Moravian ........... 643 3. 65 9| 5.9 | 42.6) 37.9 | 5.8) 4.7 2.2 
OED deponer a oss bce RT | 567 4.30 .9 | 5.6 | 22.2 | 35.1 | 18.2 | 11.3 6.7 
AAA AAA | 49 2.88 | 18.4 | 28.6 | 24.5 | 10.2 | 16.3 .0 2.0 
Hebrew, Russian ................. 1,370 3.82 | 1.0| 9.6| 32.1 | 32.0 | 18.0 | 4.6 2.7 
Hebrew, Other ......... AGA ui eui 281 3. 69 1.8 | 11.4 | 39.1 | 24.9 | 15.7 | 3.2 3.9 
AA AAA "ra 806 | 4.27 | 1.1 | 5.2 | 29.9 | 30.3 | 12.7 | 13.2 7.7 
A AAA 77 4.261 1.31 6.21 15.6' 45.51 14.31 13.0! 5.2 
a Congestion depends on many conditions other than the number of persons per room and per sleeping 


room. Most of these conditions are not susceptible of statistical measurement and no definite line can 
be drawn where overcrowding begins. In this section of the report the terms '*congestion ' and ‘‘ degree 
of congestion ” are expressly restricted to a comparison of the number of persons or adults per room and 
per sleeping room. 
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TABLE 12.—Per cent of households occupying apartments of each specified number of 
rooms, by general nativity and race of head of household —Continued. 














Ave Per cent of households occupying apart- 
Total unter ments of each specified number of rooms. 
General nativity and race of head of | number ¡of rooms ' |. _ 
household. o poe: per a 
olds. apart- or 

ment 2 3 4. 5. 6 more 

Foreign-born —Continued. | 
Italian, South ........ ............. 1, 980 3.28. 3.3 23.2 | 36.9 | 23. 31 7.7| 3.7 1.7 
Lithuanian ont 337 3.90, 1.5) 5.3 | 21.4] 51.3 | 16.6) 3.9 .6 
AA A 207 3.4, 1.4 | 21.7 | 30.4 | 36.2 | 4.8 | 3.4 1.9 
INCRIO: HEP 122 3.28 .0 .0 | 72.1 | 27.9 .0 .0 .0 
Poland cards 1,187 3.58 | 3.5 | 15.8 | 19.5 | 47.2] 9.5] 3.5 1.9 
iud ari P aan 33 4.61 3.0; 3.0 | 6.1 | 51.5 | 27.3 .0 9.1 
Slovak ¿apando dese ea d 371 3.21 1.6 | 22.4 | 37.2 | 33.4] 3.0] 2.2 .3 
Slovenian ......................... 116 3.34 | 1.7 ¡22.4 | 41.4 | 16.4 | 12.1 | 5.2 .9 
Swedisli ao oeste oe ERE EV 148 4. 85 .0 | 2.7) 6.8 | 36.5 | 18.9 | 29.7 5.4 
SVE aeee sser sea e 361 2.61 | 15.8 | 34.3 | 31.0 | 14.1 | 2.8 .8 1.1 
Grand total ..................... 10,206 | — 3.72| 2.6 ! 12.7 | 31.0 | 32.8 | 11.5 | 62| 3.3 
Total native-born of foreign father..... 617 | 4.34 , 1.0 | 3.9 | 27.2 | 31.4 | 17.8 | 11.2 7.5 
Total native-born ..................... 1, 551 4.17 | 2.2, 3.4 | 29.2 | 34.9 | 14.0 | 9.9 6.4 
Total foreign-born ..................... 8, 655 3.64 | 2.7 | 14.4 | 31.3 | 32.4) 11.0] 5.5 2.7 


Households of immigrants occupy smaller apartments, on the 
whole, than do native households of native white or foreign parentage, 
but slightly larger than do negroes of native birth. The per cents 
of forcign households in apartments of one, two, three, and four 
rooms are higher than the corresponding per cents of households of 
the native-born white of native father, and the per cents in apart- 
ments of each specified size above four rooms are smaller than the 
corresponding per cents of the households of the native white of 
native father. On the whole, the Syrians occupy the smallest apart- 
ments and the Swedes the largest. 

The per cent of households of each specified number of persons is 
shown, by general nativity and race of head of household, in the table 
following: 


TABLE 13.—Per cent of houscholds of each specified number of persons, by general nativity 
and race of head of household. 

















j Tota] | Average Per cent of households of each specified number of persons. 
General nativitv and ' num- | eee. ar ae URS my Meany e — 
Pee of house- N o cans per - 
old. 011se- M or 
| holds: DM 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. Y. 8. 9. more; 
— — — — — — ONES c —— — — — — — — — — — — _  __nuee — — — | — — — — —a — 
| l 
Native-born of native ' | | | 
father: | | 
White............ 486 | 4.14 1.4 | 20.2 | 21.2 | 22.0 ' 14.0 | 10.3 3.9 3.9 1.6 1.4 
Nerro............ 44^! — 3.57| 5.1 | 27.0 | 26.6 | 16.7 | 10.7 | 6.3 | 2.9] 2.7] 1.8 .2 
Native-born of for- 
eign father, by race 
of father: à | | | ] 
Bohemian an 

Moravian...... 4l, 3. 41 2.4 | 24.4: 20.3 1 24.4 | 146] 2.4 2.4 .0 .0 .0 
German.......... 225 4.34 3.5 | 18.4 20.6 | 14.51 13.6 | 14.0 6.1 4.8 3.1 1.3 
LUSIT sees sy 328 4.52 2.41 143 19.2 | 18.9; 19.2 | 12.5; 6.1 3.1 1.8 2.4 
Polish............ 20 4.65 .0 ¡10.0 20.0, 20.0 | 30.0 6.0 10.0 .0 .0 5.0 

Foreivn-born: a | 
Bohemian and, ; 

Moravian...... | 643 4.39, 1.7 | 16.2; 20.5 | 17.3 | 17.4 | 13.1 | 6.5 4.5| 1.7 1.1 
German.......... 37 4.28 4.8, 19.0 16.9 | 19.0 | 16.6 9.0 5.6 4.4 2.1 2.5 
Greek. Lors gg L80) 0 | $27 1&4 | 6.1 10.21 61] €1| &2| 41| 8&2 
Hebrew, Russian., 1,370 , 5.61 | .4/| 8&3, 11.2 | 14.5, 16.4; 15.0 | 12.3 | 19.4 | 6.9 4.6 
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TABLE 13.—Per cent of households of each specified number of persons, by general nativity 
and race of head of household —Continued. d 





otal | Average Per cent of households of each specified number of persons. 


T 
ber 
General nativity and | num- num 
n —— of per of of per- 
ousehold. ouse- 
holds. png . . . . . . . . . more. 









— — — — — — — — — — —— — — —— | — — 





joo put 























ebrew, Other. 281 5.06 | 2.5 | 10.7 | 14.6 | 14.6 :19.9|12.8| 9.3| 8.5| 3.2 3.9 
———— € 806 4.85 | 3.7 | 15.6 | 15.9 | 14.8 | 13.5 | 11.4| 9.8| 6.8] 4.5 4.0 
Italian, North. 77 5. 90 .0| 5.2 111.7 | 18.2 | 19.5] 9.1| 9.1| 11.7] 6.5 9.1 
Italian, South.. 1,980 5. 46 -5 | 8.1/12.8 | 17.7 | 16.56 | 14.0] 11.8] 8.5] 4.6 5.5 
Lithuanian..... 337 §.91 .3| 7.7] 86) 9.2, 16.0 | 17.8 | 16.6 | 18.1] 6.5 4.2 
Magyar.......... 207 5.20 | 1.4 | 13.0 | 14.0 | 19.8 | 16.4] 8.2| 87] 3.4| 7.7 7.2 
Negro............ 122 3.39 | 4.9 | 24.6 | 32.0 | 19.7: 9.0; 66] 1.6 8 .8 .0 
Polish............ 1,187 5.54 | 1.2 | 10.0 | 11.7 | 15.0 | 15.0 | 12.9 | 12.3 | 9.6! 6.1 6.2 
Bervian.......... 33 6.97 .0 | 12.1 | 12.1 | 3.0) 6.1 | 12.1 | 12.1 | 21.2] 3.0 | 18.2 
Slovak........... 371 5.17 .8 | 9.4 | 13.5 | 132: 21.6 | 18.1 | 10.0 | 7.5] 3.8 2.2 
Blovenian........ 116 5.74 .0| 6.9 | 16.4 i 16.4 | 16.4 | 10.3/|10.3| 8.6] 3.4] 11.2 
Swedish..... 148 4.51 | 4.1) 9.5 | 16.9 | 21.6 | 17.7 | 14.9 | 10.8] 4.7 .0 .0 
yrian........... 361 | 3. 80 .6 | 21.1 | 27.4 | 23.3) 14.1) 7.8| 3.3| 1.4] 1.1 .0 
Grand total....| 10,200; 5.00 | 1. | 15.9 | 12.5 4.2] 89 
Total native-born of | 
foreign father....... 617 4.39 | 2.8 2.1 1.9 
Total native-born....| 1,551 4.07| 3.0 1.9 1.3 
Total foreign-born....| 8,655 5.16| 1.5 4.6 4.3 





The average number of persons in households studied is 5; the aver- 
age in immigrant households is 5.16 persons, in households of the 
native-born of foreign father 4.39 persons, and in the households of 
the native-born white of native father 4.14 persons. Thirty-nine 
and six-tenths per cent of the households of the native-born of foreign 
father and 42.8 per cent of the households of the native-born white of 
native father, as contrasted with 27.6 per cent of the households of 
immigrants, consist of fewer than 4 persons, while 25.6 per cent of 
the households of the native-born of fore father and 21.1 per cent 
of the native white of native father, as against 40 per cent of foreign 
households, are composed of 6 persons or more. 

The number and per cent of households which average each 
specified number of persons per room are shown in the two tables 
following. The first table presents the figures by city: 


TABLE 14.—Number and per cent of households having each specified number of persons 
per room, by city. 









| Number of households hav- 
ing each specified number 
of persons per room. 


Per cent of households hav- 
ing each specified number 
of persons per room. 












4 or 
more. 


20r 3 or 
. | more. | more. 







—— —— |———— — — — — — d— | — | — — — | — — 











1.39 | 2,137 80.1 
1.26 | 1,696 75.8 
1. 41 955 81.1 
1. 44 | 1,174 82.9 
1. 40 973 82. 2 
1.33 523 76.1 
1.14 569 67.8 
1.34 | 8,027 78. 6 
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The average number of persons per room in households studied 
is 1.34. The average is highest in Boston, where it reaches 1.44 
persons per room. The largest per cents of households in which 
the number of persons per room is comparatively high are in Philadel- 

hia. In that city 11.7 per cent of the households studied show at 
pe three persons per room and 3 per cent show at least four per- 
sons per room. 

In the next table the number and per cent of households which 
have each specified number of y dins per room are shown by gen- 
eral nativity and race of head of household: 


TABLE 15.— Number and per cent of households having each specified number of persons 
per room, by general nativity and race of head of household. 





Number of households | Per cent of households 
having each specified having each specified 
Tota] | Average | number of persons| number of persons 





General nativity and race of | number — per room. per room. 
head of household. of house- ena ee » 
holds. | 9905 Pe | | | 
lor 2or! 3or | 4or | lor! 20r | 3or | 40r 


more. more. ‘more. ‘more. more. more. more. (more, 


Native-born of native father: | 


fg cR 486 0.93 | 252 27 4 1|51.9| 5.6] 0.8 0.2 
NOTO. lar 448 .99 | 245 53 14 4 | 54.7 | 11.8 | 3.1 9 
Native-born of foreign father, by | 
race of father: | 
Bohemian and Moravian. ... 41 2) m! a[.......... 51.21 24| .0| .0 
GUITHABD eere eer ER euren 223 .96 | 120 I8 AA et 52.6 | 7.9 .0 .0 
WAS sos 328 1.05 | 208 32 dibus ius 63.4 | 9.8 .9 .0 
O A enia recie 20 1.22 18 liene 90.0! 5.0 .0 .0 
Forcign-born: 
Bohemian and Moravian.... 643 1.20 | 479 90 (a rr 74.5 | 14.0 | 1.1 .0 
CM ontario 567 .99| 310; 49 | 3 |..... 54.7 | 86) .5| .0 
HU PA Eae ee es 49 1.67 48 19 4 1 | 98.0 | 38.8 | 8.2 2.0 
Hebrew, Russian........... 1,370 1.47 1,190 | 371 59 6 | 86.9 | 27.1 4.3 .4 
Hebrew, Other.............. 281 1.37 | 231 61 lala 82.2 ; 21.7 | 2.5 .0 
E AA 806 1.14 | 552 78 d e 68.5 | 9.7 .4 .0 
Italian, North............... 77 1.38 66 ll Mite d 85.7 | 143 | 2.6 .0 
Italian, South............... 1, 980 1.66 1,819 ' 851 | 198 51 | 91.9 | 43.0 | 10.0 2.6 
Lithuanian................. 337 1.51 28: 88 12 3 | 85.4 | 26.1 3.6 .9 
MIO eux 207 1.53 184: 60 12 1 | 88.9! 29.0] 5.8 6 
NGG O ou sexa Eh 122 1.00" 78. A ES 63.9 i 4.9 .0 .0 
Poli a 1,157 1.55 1.026 , 398 87 17 | 586.4, 33.5 7.3 1.4 
Servia A o OR ER 33 1.51! 29 10 Luis 87.9 | 30.3 | 3.0 .0 
A ews see wows — 371 1. 61 341 134 27 4 | 91.9 | 36.1 1.3 1.1 
Slovenian cisco as 116 1.72 108: 50 5 1 | 93.1 | 43.1 4.3 9 
Sweclish..................... 148 .933 79 ¡A re etn 53.4 7 .0 .0 
Byrlil. ullos ic dolre ues 30l 1.45, 325, 130 42 11 | 90.0 | 36.0 | 11.6: 3.0 
Grand total. .............. 10,200 | — 1.34 8,027 2.530 | 490 100|78.6|249| 4.8, 1.0 
Total native-born of forcign | | 
[BLTOE were lec Eos ane 617 1. 01 367 52 d sias 59.5] 8.4 .5 .0 
Total native-born............... 1.551 .98 ! 864: 132 21 5 | 55.7) 8.5] 1.4 .3 
Total foreign-born............... , 8,055 1. 42 ¡7,163 2, 407 | 469 | 095|82.8|27.8| 54, 1.1 





The average number of persons per room is 1.42 among immigrant 
households, 0.93 among the households of the native-born white 
of native father, and 1.01 in the households of the native-born of 
foreign father. Twenty-seven and eight-tenths per cent of all immi- 
grant households have as many as two persons per room and 5.4 per 
cent have as many as three persons per room, as contrasted with 5.6 
per cent and 0.8 per cent of the households of the native-born white 
of native father, and 8.4 per cent and 0.5 per cent of the households 
of the native-born of foreign father. The Slovenians show the highest 
average number of persons per room, but the Syrians and the South 
Italians report larger per cents of households in which the higher 
degrees of congestion prevail. 
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The number and per cent of households which average each specified 
number of persons per sleeping room are shown in the two tables 
following. The first table presents the figures by city: 


TABLE 16.—Number and per cent of houscholds having each specified number of persons 
per sleeping room, by city. 


Number of households having | Per cent of households having 
Number | Average each specified number of per- each speciticd number of per- 
of house- | number | gons per sleeping room. sons per sleeping room. 
City. holds of per- 


























reporting | sons pe: r 

P — 20r | 30r | 4or! 5or | 60r | 2or | 3or | 4or | 5or | 6or 

i more. (more. morc. more. more. oe more. more. 'more. more. 

New York........ 2, 648 2.22 | 1,944 | 614| 139] 24| 4 734|232! 52| 0.9| 02 
Chicago... 2,223 2.32 | 17673 | 651] 175 | 39| 11;7»3|29.3| 7.9| 1.8| .5 
Phisadelphia...... 1,174 2.47 | "89 | 494 | 2:0| sel 4517631 42.1!118.7 | 7.3| 3.8 
Boston............ 1, 415 2.21 | 1,014 | 374| 118, 24]  9|71.7 |26.4 | 8&3| L7| .6 
Cleveland......... 1,183 2.47 | "946 | 442 | 152] 57| 17|800|37.4 128| 48] 1.4 
Buffalo........... 682 2.38 | 4s8 | 250 | 89) 24! 10|71.6135.3 | 1301 35. L5 
Milwaukee........ 838 2.37 | 616 | 26 | 127 | 54| 17] 73.5 | 34.11 15.2 | 64| 2.0 
Total....... 10, 163 2.32 | 30.5 | 10.0] 3.0] 1.1 


7,577 p. 1.020 | 308 | 113 | 74.6 


About three-fourths of all households studied report 2 or more 
persons per sleeping room, 30.5 per cent report 3 or more, 10 per cent 
4 or more, and 3 per cent 5 or more. The average is 2.32 persons. 
Philadelphia reports as high an average as any city and larger per cents 
than any other city of households having a relatively high number 
of persons per sleeping room. 

the second table the number and per cent of households which 
have each specified number of persons per sleeping room are shown 
by general nativity and race of head of household. 


TABLE 17.— Number and per cent of households having each specified number of persons 
per sleeping room, by general nativity and race of head of household. 


| Number of households having | Per cent of households having 
Num- | Average | each specified number ofper- | each specified number of per- 








ber re- | number sons per sleeping room. sons per sleeping room. 
da 9 porting| of per- p ping p ping 
household. cts sols pes 
— AU vere 2or | 3o0r | 4or | 5ori 60r | 2or | 3 or | 4 or | 5or | G6 or 
: * more. ‘more. ‘more. imore. ‘More. 'more. ‘more. |more. (more. |more. 
Native-born of native 
father: 
White............ 484 1.93 | 290 91 27 4 ee 59.9 | 18.8 | 5.6 | 0.8 0.0 
Negro............ 447 1.78 224 49 11 Lodi 50.1 | 11.0] 2.5 we .0 
Native-born of for- 
cign father, by race 
of father: 
Bohemian and 
Moravian...... 41 2.22 33 10 3 2 1 | 80.5 | 24.4] 7.3| 4.9 2.4 
German.......... 228 2.05 143 46 12 2 2 | 62.7 | 20.2 5.3 .9 9 
Irish, ............ 328 2.00 | 209 68 A AA 63.7 | 20.7 | 2.4 .0 .0 
Polisi... coa esx 20 2.74 19 9 3 Y ee 95.0 | 45.0 | 15.0 | 10.0 .0 
Foreien-born: 
Bohemian and 
Moravian...... 641 2.31, 498| 192 54 17 5 | 77.7 | 30.0) 8.4 | 2.7 .8 
German.......... 567 2.03 | 339 | 114 47 16 3 | 59.8 | 20.1! 8.3] 2.8 5 
Greek............ 49 2.10 2 1 1 | 67.3 | 14.3 4.1 2.0 2.0 
Hebrew, Russian.| 1,361 2.38 ¡1,064 410 130 42 16 | 78.2 | 30.1 9.6 3.1 1.2 
Hebrew, Other... 281 2.29 | 205 79 27 8 4 | 70.0 | 28.1] 9.6] 2.8 1.4 
TAS Mea pas tias 804 2.06 | 515 | 156 33 7 3|64.1/|19.4| 4.1 .9 .4 
Italian, North.... 76 2.34 62 19 —ßA 81.6 | 25.0] 3.9 .0 .0 
Italian, South... d 1, 968 2.54 [1,657 182 275 87 39 | 84.2 | 39.7 | 14.0 4.4 2.0 
Lithuanian....... 337 2.32 204 83 13 2 1 | 78.3 | 24.6 3.9 .6 .3 
Magyar.......... | 205 2.43| 162| 67| 24 6 2|790|32.7|11.7| 2.9] 1.0 
41 eruta 122 1.90 12 21 4 2 1'59.0117.2| 3.3] 1.6 .8 
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TABLE 17.— Number and per cent of households having each specified number of persons 
per sleeping room, by general nativity and race of head of household —Continued. 


: Number of households having | Per cent of households having 
Num- | Average | each specified number of per-| each specified number of per- 
General nativity and ber re- | number | sons per sleeping room. sons per sleeping room. 
race of head of | Porting! of per- 
household COE See per 
i lete | sleeping 


ata. room. Sor | 6or 


. | more. more. 


2or | 3or 
more. more. 








— — — | — — — Md — | —— | | — dM 


Foreign-born —Con. 











Volish. ........... 1,183 2.72 1,015 | 561 5.6 1.8 
Servian.......... 33 2.09 22 4 .0 .0 
Slovak........... 370 2.03 320 162 5.7 1.9 
Slovenian........ 116 2. 99 111 66 13.8 5.2 
Swedish.......... 148 1.92 80 21 .0 .0 
Syrian........... 354 2.05 | 240 85 1.7 .3 
Grand total....' 10,163 2.32 17,577 |3,102 3.0 1.1 
Total native-born of 
foreign father....... 617 2.05] 404| 133 1.0 5 
Total native-born....| 1,548 1.94 | 918 | 273 .7 .2 
Total foreign-born....| 8,615 2.39 16,659 |2, 829 3.4 1.3 








In households of immigrants the average number of persons per 
sleeping room is 2.39; in the households of the native-born white of 
native father the average is 1.93; in households of the native-born of 
foreign father the average is 2.05. Of the foreign households 32.8 per 
cent report at least three persons per sleeping room, 11.1 per cent at 
least four persons, and 3.4 per cent at least five persons; of the house- 
holds of the native white of native father only 18.8 per cent report as 
many as three persons per sleeping room, 5.6 per cent as many as 
four persons, and 0.8 per cent as many as five persons. The per cents 
for the native-born ot: foreign father do not differ materially from the 
per cents for the native white of native father. The Blovenians 
report the highest average number of persons per sleeping room and 
the largest per cents of households with each specified degree of con- 
gestion per sleeping room. 

The average numbers of adults per room and per sleeping room in 
households with foreign-born mea by jeans of residence of head in 


the United States and by city, are as follows: 


TABLE 18.— Average number of adults per room and per sleeping room in houscholds with 
foreign-born heads, by years of residence of head in the United States and by city. 


[In this table each Tereon 10 years of age or over is considered an adult and two persons under 10 are cone 
sidered one adult. By years in the United States is meant years since first arrival in the United 













Status.) 

A verage number of adults per ' Average number of adults pas 
room in households whose | sleeping room in households 
heads have resided in the ' whose heads have resided 
United States each specified, in the United States each 

City. Dumber of years. | specified number of years. 

Under5| 5to9 | 10 years | Under 5 

years. years. | orover. | years. 

Now ¥ OF os 1. 42 1.27 1.96 
GOICAPO ocn o or do 1.15 1 06 2.14 
Philidelpbig: cra ss iaa 1.53 1. 23 2.34 
HOSLOB. 226 ssc tar ad ve 1.44 L 28 2.11 
Cleveland ao 1.31 1.10 2. 08 
O AA 1. 26 1 20 2. 04 
Milwaukee.................--e cec c rene 1. 15 1. 04 2. 10 

Toda 1.29 1.16 2.08 
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1t will be seen that in every city the average number of adults per 
room among immigrants who have lived in the United States 10 
years or over is less than among immigrants whose periods of resi- 
dence in the country have been shorter. This does not hold true of 
the average number of adults per sleeping room. There seems to be, 
in general, a tendency on the part of earlier immigrants to reserve 
more rooms proportionally for other than sleeping purposes than do 
more recent immigrants. In no city in any of the periods of resi- 
dence does the average number of adults per room rise to 1.55 or the 
average number of adults per sleeping room to 2.50. 

The extent to which the Doce: studied reserve rooms for other 
than sleeping purposes is set forth in the table following: 


TABLE 19.— Number and per cent of households regularly sleeping $n all except each speci- 
fied number of rooms, by general nativity and race of head of household. 


Aver- | Number of households | Per cent of households 
A ver- age sleeping in— sleeping in— 
Num- age num- 
ber re- | num- | ber of 
General nativity and race of |porting| ber of | sleep- 
head of household. com- | rooms | ing 
lete per | rooms All 






All ex- | All ex- All All ex- | All ex- 
cept 1 | cept 2 : cept 1 | cept 2 























ata. oues M S TOOIDS. | room. | rooms. | 99 3- | room. | rooms. 
hold i 

Native-born of native father: 
e E EA 484 4. 47 2.15 185 2.3 20. 2 38.2 
A tees Des 447 3. 02 2. 00 205 7.6 37.1 45.9 

Native-born of foreign father, 

by race of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian 41 3.7 1.54 20 .0 17.1 48.8 
German................. 228 4. 53 2.12 80 1.8 17.1 35.1 
A EP MA SEE 328 4.31 2.26 130 3.0 29.6 39. 6 
Polish... era ERU 20 3.80 1.70 13 .0 15.0 65.0 
Foreign-born: 

Bohemian and Moravian. 641 3. 65 1.90 278 2.7 38.5 43.4 
German................. 507 4.30 2.11 235 2.6 21.7 41.4 
Ofreek.. i elder eaux 49 2.88 2.29 1 42.9 55.1 2.0 
Hebrew, Russian........ 1,361 3. 82 2.36 418 12.9 44.1 30.7 
Hebrew, Other.......... 251 3. 69 2.21 87 14.6 39.9 31.0 
lA oes wena edi 804 4.21 2.35 295 2:7 36.1 36.7 
Italian, North........... 76 4. 26 2.53 27 6.6 39. 5 35.5 
Italian, South........... 1,968 3.28 2.15 423 22.7 49.7 21.5 
Lithuanian.............. 337 3. 90 2.54 113 12.2 47.8 33. 5 
Magyar......... ......... 205 3. 40 2.15 48 15.6 53.2 23.4 
A A re res 122 3.28 1.78 48 .8 54.1 39.3 
E A 1,183 | 3.58] 2.04 497 | 14.6] 31.0 42.0 
Servian................. 33 4.61 3.33 8 3.0 69.7 24.2 
BIOVAK wc caerse 370 3. 21 1.97 111 15.1 50.3 30.0 
Slovenian. ...........-.. 116 3.34 1.92 47 5.2 51.7 40. 5 
S8wedish................. 148 4. 85 2.34 68 7 6.1 45.9 
DTO cocoa 354 2.61 1.85 39 42.1 44.4 11.0 
Grand total..,........ 10,103 3.72 2.16 3,376 12.4 38.9 33.2 

Total native-born of foreign 
ſatſheee cesses 617 2.14 243 2.3 23.7 39.4 
Total native-born........... 1, 548 4.17 2.10 633 3.8 26.5 40.9 
Total foreign-born........... 8,615 3. 64 2.17 2, 143 14.0 41.1 31.8 





In all, 1,263 households, or 12.4 per cent, sleep in all rooms, includ- 
ing the kitchen, and 38.9 per cent reserve but one room for other 
than sleeping purposes. These two classes comprise more than half 
of all the Mouse olds studied. The per cents are much higher among 
the foreign-born than among the native-born white of native father 
or the native-born of foreign father, 55.1 per cent of the foreign- 
born and only 22.5 per cent of the native white of native father and 
26 per cent of the native-born of foreign father, sleeping in all rooms 
or in all but one. 
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BOARDERS AND LODGERS. 


Many persons in few rooms is not so serious a matter when all are 
members of the family as when strangers are included in the house- 
hold. The keeping of boarders or lodgers is resorted to far more 
commonly by some races than by others. The relative showing of the 
several races and the several cities in respect to congestion should, 
therefore, be considered in the light of the tables which follow. Ap- 

roximately one-fourth of all households studied keep boarders or 
odgers. The per cents by city are as follows: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
New Vork...................... 24-06 Bültalo: eR a 18.0 
Chicago. ........................ 30.0 | Milwaukee. ...................... 16. 6 
Philadelphia. oz) ee 24.0 —— 
Boston vos get RU un BOSE US 29. 3 Total. etc ia . 25.8 
Cleveland........................ 28.9 


The same data are presented in the next table by general nativity 
and race of head of household. 


TABLE 20.— Number and per cent of households keeping boarders or lodgers, by general 
nativity and race of head of household. 


[Information relating to boarders or lodgers covers only immediate time of taking schedule and not the 
entire year. Boarders are persons who receive both board and lodging.) 


Households keeping 
Total boarders or lodgers. 
General nativity and race of head of household. number of 
households. 


Number. | Per cent. 





63 13.0 
hus MI 151 33.7 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian... 2.2... ee we ce cc ccc cece ccc ecnce 3 7.3 
A A NS 2 9.6 
TS Ss ras 37 11.3 
PONS A hti cbr ecw seer ks 1 5.0 
Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and Moravian. ............ 0c cece .................... 84 13.1 
A ogee a sc ae A 54 9.5 
A Re vu ote 9 18.4 
Hebrew, RUSIA e cats ER P E 440 32.1 
Hebrew, Other oie o es 74 26.3 
E A 135 16.7 
Laila, ¿NOT A EE edes ta dq Sia 33 42.9 
Itallan- AA oe ca ds Ade Ic chordie ce ad wa ada xE E 444 22.4 
TGR AVA es it a ban RE UL 237 10.3 
A dapi E anu dae. gu c a aV US 98 47.3 
NE Oeser eaaa facta 45 36.9 
A E 421 35.5 
Ber Visi) EA E 9 27.3 
SIOS AAA A A RE s E E E Ue E 152 41.0 
Slövenlan dd 44 37.9 
Sedis cO OTT ch 55 37.2 
IN Ix 19 5.3 
Grand total. 2,630 25.8 
Total native-born of foreign ſather. .............. 2. ec ee cece eee eeeee 63 10.2 
Total Wats © Dons oso Sb ohn rx ae 271 17.9 
2, 353 27.2 





'"Lotal-Tforclyn-DOPBosc 2c ria daa 
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The proportion of immigrant households keeping boarders and 
lodgers 1s 27.2 Pe cent; the proportion among households of the 
native white of native father is 13 per cent; and the proportion 
among households of the native-born of foreign father 1s 10.2 per 
cent. Lithuanian households are reported as keeping boarders or 
lodgers in 70.3 per cent of all cases, the highest proportion shown by 
any race. Magyar households with 47.3 per cent keeping boarders or 
lodgers rank second to Lithuanian households. The negroes of native 
birth and eight of the 17 immigrant races report boarders or lodgers 
in more than one-third of their households. 

The average number of boarders or lodgers per household is pre- 
sented in two ways: (1) Based on the total number of households, and 
(2) based on the number of households which keep boarders or lodgers. 
The data are presented first by city: 


Based ron Based ron 
num num 
Based on of house- Based on of house- 
City. number | reia City. number | yos 
of house- | ¿<P 08 of house- | Keeping 
holds. | boarders holds. | boarders 
lodgers. lodgers 
New York....................- 0. 46 1.87 || Buffalo «52 teotue tomen: | 0.35 1.94 
cago eer cee tite . 67 2.25 |, Milwaukee................... .31 1. 86 
Philadelphia................... . 55 2.29 
AA AO .79 2.71 Total... oiu ru 57 2 
Cleveland...................... . 70 2.41 


In Boston are found the highest averages of boarders or lodgers, 
when computed on either basis, and in Milwaukee the lowest. The 
data are given by general nativity &nd race of head of household in 
the table following: 


TABLE 21.— Average number of boarders or lodgers per household, by general nativity and 
race of head of ehold. 


[Information relating to boarders or lodgers covers only immediate time of taking schedule and not the 
entire year. Boarders are persons who receive both board and lodging.] 





| [e AAN | 

| | | Average number of 

| | boarders or lodgers 
| | per household— 


| Number of | | 





B "PR — Total households | Number of | 
General MP ene ree of head of | number of keeping boarders | Based on 
; |households. boarders | or lodgers. | Based on | number of 


| or lodgers. total | households 
| | number of | keeping 




















| households.| boarders 
| or lodgers. 
Native-born of native father: | | | 
EEUU Lua RANA A 486 63 | 90 | 0.19 1.43 
A O NO ux 448 151 282 . 63 1.87 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of | 
father: | 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 41 3 4 | . 10 (a) 
AAA 228 2 34 . 15 1. 55 
AAA | 328 37 80 . 24 2.16 
— ree ree PesbkaasiWaasibass 20 1 | 2 | .10 | (a) 
Foreign-born: | | 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. (43 84 | 124 | .19 | 1.48 
Da lu AAA Ia CR VENUS ws ve eov 567 | 54 94 | . 17 | 1.74 
CO riV eT UT evaieravpeséaczsn unes 49 | 9 | 26 | 93 | (a) 
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TABLE 21.— Average number of boarders or lodgers per household, by general nativity and 
race of head of household —Continued. 





Average number of 
boarders or lodgers 


3 per household— 
Total — Number of 
: ota ouseho umber o 
General ne ane qo of head of number of! keeping | boarders Based on 
9 households.| boarders | or lodgers. | Based on | number of 
or lodgers. total households 
number of | keeping 
households.) boarders 
or lodgers 
Foreign-born—Continued. 
Hebrew, Russian...................... 1,370 `~ 440 783 0. 57 1.78 
Hebrew, Other.............eeeeeee eese 281 74 112 . 40 1.51 
IHsl...: 22 9 049iRi dk UR DRECX ET: 806 135 276 . 94 2.04 
Italian, North. . .. .... ...... ........... 77 33 89 1. 16 2.70 
Italian, South...... ........... ........ 1, 980 444 1, 008 . 51 2.27 
LEithüanian... oli vee Ive 337 237 1. 98 2.82 
A PE HN 207 98 330 1. 59 3.37 
NeBTO4Luleosssss ca E E 122 45 8l . 66 1. 80 
POlSB su rata eeu 1,187 421 3,094 .92 2.60 
a A 33 9 38 1.15 (a) 
A 371 152 346 .93 2.28 
SIOVONIAN 2 cg e cocco A eee 116 44 164 1. 41 3.73 
Sed 148 55 71 . 48 1.29 
DIT Rda 361 19 34 . 09 1.79 
Grand total......................... 10, 206 2,630 | 5,830 57 2.22 
Total native-born of foreign father......... 617 63 120 .19 1. 90 
Total native-born.................. eere e 1,551 277 492 . 32 1.78 
Total foreign-born......................... 8, 655 2,353 5, 338 .62 2.21 








a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


The average number of boarders and lodgers in immigrant house- 
holds keeping boarders or lodgers is 2.27; the corresponding average 
in households of the native-born white of native father is 1.43; and the 
average in households of the native-born of foreign father is 1.90. 
The average number of boarders or lodgers per household, all house- 
holds considered, is 0.62 among the foreign-born, and 0.19 among the 
native white of native father and among the native-born of foreign 
father. TheSlovenians show the highest average number of boarders 
and lodgers in households keeping them and the third highest average 
number of boarders and lodgers based on the total number of house- 
holds of the race. It will be recalled in this connection that the 
Slovenians show, on an average, larger numbers of persons per room 
and per sleeping room than any other race. 

The next table shows the proportion of foreign households kee ing 
boarders or lodgers by race of head of household and by length o 
residence of the head ın the United States. | 
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TABLE 22.—Number and per cent of foreign households keeping boarders or lodgers, by 
race of head and by years head has been in the United States. 


[By years in the United States is meant years since first arrival in the United States.] 





In the United In the United 
, In the United 
States under 5 States 5 to 9 years. States 10 years or 





years. over. 
— Keepi Keepi Keepi 

reporting eeping eeping ceping 

Race of head of household. compe PE. or poor ers or boarders or 
ata. Num- odgers. Num- odgers. Num- lodgers. 
ber ber 

Num-| Per Num-| Per Num-| Per 

ber. | cent ber. | cent ber. | cent 
Bohemian and Moravian...... 634 103 24 | 23.3 111 21 | 18.9 420 36 8.6 
German................. cere 565 50 11 | 22.0 35 3| 8.6 480 40 8.3 

A A RR 49 19 3 | (a) 14 4 | (a) 16 2| (a) 
Hebrew, Russian.............. 1,361 381 | 151 | 39.6 376 | 144 | 38.3 604 | 143| 23.7 
Hebrew, Other................ 251 53 20 | 37.1 93 26 | 25.0 135 20.7 
Iria oec bebe — 800 19 5| (o) 54 15 | 27.8 727 | 113| 15.5 
Italian, North................. 76 24 11 | 45.8 20 12 | 60.0 32 10 | 31.3 
Italian, South................. 1, 964 340 | 105 | 30.9 584 | 161 | 27.6 | 1,010] 177 | 17.0 
Lithuanian.................... 335 13 45 | 61.6 129 | 110 | 85.3 33 60.2 
Wary OF e iulio d a Lee 206 103 55 | 53.4 71 32 | 45.1 32 11 | 34.4 
NegTtOL. ea 120 59 25 | 42.4 36 14 | 38.9 25 6 24.0 
POlSD cia as 1,184 252 | 133 | 52.8 343 | 173 | 50.4 689 | 114 | 19.4 

A A EE 33 27 7 | 25.9 4 2| (a) 2 |......] (a) 
BlOoVAKE.. Lil eae oer orn q Ee 371 66 34 | 51.5 143 71 | 49.7 162 47 | 29.0 
Blovenian..................... 116 17 6 (a) 60 22 | 36.7 39 16 | 41.0 
Bwedlsh... eene RIAL Ee E. 148 3 a 13 5| (2s) 132 49 | 37.1 
354 128 4| 3.1 123 9| 7.3 103 6 5.8 
o c. ee Seer Een 8,597 | 1,717 | 640 | 37.3 | 2,209 | 824 | 37.3 | 4,671 | 878 | 18.8 





a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


This table affords a comparison of the households of equal periods 
of residence in the United States with reference to the keeping of 
boarders or lodgers. It will be seen that in every residence group 
the Bohemians and Moravians, Germans, and Syrians report low 
per cents of households with boarders or lodgers, and the Lithuanians 
and Magyars report high per cents keeping boarders or lodgers. The 
per cent of households keeping boarders or lodgers is only about half 
as great in the group of older immigrants as in the groups of more 


recent comers. 
HOME WORK. 


The extent to which gainful occupations are pursued within the 
home is. shown in the next two tables. The first gives the data by 
city: 


TABLE 23.— Number and per cent of apartments in which gainful occupation is pursued, 





by city. 
nf A 
T ot al With gun eee 
City. of apart- 

ments Number. | Per cent 
New X OOK aci Si sien a VETAT cate te eMe 2, 667 300 11.2 
CHICK NO: ea ati 2,237 95 4.2 
PRC CINDIG e". 1,177 101 8.6 
COD es weeds eas re ea E dua see A Ae bee ee ee A ], 416 49 3.5 
SI AA A A II A 1,183 27 2.3 
üfllllO. c.c ke a tar eine ca tamedetebeun gee DNE M pXaldu RAE M LESE 657 11 1.6 
A AA A Er eae: 839 26 3.1 


3 
o 

E 
E 
S 
3 
e 
e 
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The proportion of apartments in which home work is carried on is 
nowhere large. In New York it is only 11.2 per cent and in Phila- 
delphia only 8.6 per cent. In none of the other cities does 1t reach 5 

er cent. ed and dressmaking, tailoring, and laundry work are, 
in all but a small number of cases, the occupations pursued in the 
homes studied. In the great majority of instances the wife of the 
head of the household, or the widow, who is herself the head of the 
household, is the person gainfully employed in the apartment. 

The next table shows the extent to which gainful occupations 
are pursued in the apartment, by general nativity and race of head 
of household: 


TABLE 24.— Number and per cent of apartments in which — occupation is pursued, 





by general nativity and race of head of household. 
With gainful employ- 
Fowl ment. 
General nativity and race of head of housebold. Bran por 
ments. | Number. | Per cent. 
Native-born of native father: 
IN DNE PETENS 486 17 3.5 
iA A A A A 448 149 33.3 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of father: 
Bohemian and MoraviaD.....o.o.oooonororonrnrrorrrcancanrano cos 41 2 4.9 
A A A O O A 228 10 4.4 
JJJJJJ 328 9 2.7 
)u 0 EMO MR 20 1 5.0 
Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and Moravian...........................e.eeeeeee ee 643 58 9.0 
A A 567 24 4.2 
GIDOR o occa n Ee JJ E .0 
Hebrew RUSA ata 1,370 44 3.2 
Hebrew; DURE as 281 11 3.9 
fori A A A nda eawees 806 17 2.1 
Hailan A e PATRE Ra SER 3 E 77 6 7.8 
Itáliai a a E AN E e 1,980 163 8.2 
AN II T E addam eed 337 6 1.5 
MACY dE A A eua pe Ds 207 10 4.8 
J 122 22 18.0 
FOL 1,187 27 2.3 
BOFUIAB S Cot ade A A deque ai ea cd e ebur .0 
gU WP SET EMT 371 5 1.3 
Slovenian A A A EE DUET eed ¡AAA .0 
SWOOISIE: exce ds eiu eR | 148 6 4.1 
SEI so. d usi PO edad cic e aie E | 361 22 6.1 
Crd totàl. «e sioe tir due iu Donoso etd E voa INE EE 10, 206 C09 | 6.0 
Total native-born of foreign father ...........ooooooommommnmmmmoo.... 617 22 3.6 
Total native DORN so masa dx eri ceo 1.551 188 12.1 
Total foreign-born cis cr A A mi ia a §, 1.59 421 4.9 





Home work is found in the apartments of negroes much more 
frequently than in those of other races. In one out of every three 
homes of negroes of native birth employment is reported. The per 
cent of apartments with home work among the foreign-born negroes 
is much less than this, though high in contrast to other races. 
IIome employment among negroes is almost invariably laundry 
work. In only 3.5 per cent of the homes of the native-born white 
of native father and in only 3.6 per cent of the homes of the native- 
born of foreign father has employment been found. 
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CARE AND EQUIPMENT OF HOME. 


The following table shows the per cent of households where the 
water supply is used by each specified number of households. The 
presentation is by general nativity and race of head of household. 


TABLE 25.—Per cent of households where water supply is used by each specified number of 
households, by general nativity and race of head of household. 


Per cent of households where water supply is used by each speci- 


Number : 
General nativity and reportiig fied number of households. 


of head of household. [complete | ——,———,— — -— 

































| 
data. | y, | 2. | 3. 4 E 6. | 7. n 12. 15.10. 18. [a 
| | | 
Native-born of native fa- | 
ther: | | 
White.......... eere. 485|89.9| 3.5, 3.7|1.9 0.6 0.2 0.0 0.0 0.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Negro..........---.-- 446|742| 8&3. 6.3|1.8 1.8 5.2:11.6|.9,.0|.0 .01.0;.0].0 
Native-born of foreign fa- | 
ther, by race of father: GE 
Bohemian and Mora- | 
Vi catala 41 |92.7| 49| 2.4| .0/.0|.0/.0|.01.0|.0 .0,.0].0|.0 
German.............. 228 | 93.0 | 4.4| 1.3|1.3:.0|.0|.0|.0:.0|.0,.0 /.0]|.0]|.0 
J eei 3328.85.4| 4.9] 2.7215.5/1.21.3|.0/.0[.0|.0|.0;,.0].0].0 
Polish................ 20 | 75.0 | 10.0 | 15.0] .0|.01.0|.0|.0|.01.0|.0..0/|.0].0 
Foreign-born: | 
Bohemian and Mora- 
VA cocos orania 633/95.0| 3.6| 1.1| .2|.0|.0|.o|.o|.o|.o|.o'.o|.o|.0 
German.............. 567 | 94.7 | 2.8| .2|1.4|.9|.0|.0|.0/|.0|.0|.0|.0|.0|.0 
Greek...............- 49 |77.6|16.3| 6.1| .0|.0|.0/.0|.0|1.0/.0|.0 .0].0]|.0 
Hebrew, Russian..... 1,369 | 97.4 | 1.4 .6| .4|.1/|.0|.0|.0/.0|.0|.0!.0/.0]|.0 
Hebrew, Other....... 281 | 92.9 | 1.4 | 14|3.9|.4|.0|.0|.0|.0|.0 on .01.0 
Irish.................- 805 | 82.1 | 7.0| 2.0/8.2|.5|.2|.0|.0|.0|.0|.0/.0].0|.0 
Italian, North........ 77 |92.2| 7.8] .0| .0|.0/.0|.0/.0|.0[.0|.0,.0]|.0|.0 
Italian, South........ 1,978 | 73.5 | 10.3 | 2.3|6.0/.6'1.7|.0|.5|.8 11.9|.31.7|.0|.8 
Lithuanian........... 337 | 98.8 | 1.2] .0| .0|.0|.0/.0|.0|.0|.0 .0,.0|.0].O 
Magyar..............- 207 | 82.6 | 10.6] 2.9/3.4|.5|.0|.0|.0|.0|.0|.0'.0|.0|.0 
Negro..........eeeess 12 10.0 | .0| .0| .0¡.0|.0|.0|.0|.0|.0|.0;¡.0|.0|.0 
Polish so 1,187 | 738.0 |113| 3:01 25 |:21.1|.01.8|.4 19|.0:.0 E31.0 
Servian............... 33 10.0| .0| .0; .0 .0 | .0 .0|.0|.0|.0|.0|.0|.0'.0 
Slovak................ 371 |75.5'11.1| 46,3.5 1.3 1.9 /1.3|.0|.8|.0|.0|.0|.0|.0 
Slovenlan............. 116 | 68.1 29.3! 1.7] .91.01.0|.0|.0/.0|.0|.0 .01.0].0 
Swedlsh.............. 148 109.0 | .0] .0i .0|.0|.0|.0|.0|.0/|.0|.0|.0|.0|.0 
Syrían................ 361 | 49.9 | 38.0 | 86|1.7/1.7|.3|.0|.0|.0|.0|.0|.0|.0|.0 
Grand total......... 10,199 | 83.81 7.8| 23/3.0]|.6|.7|.1].2]|.2|.6|()|.3 .1].1 
Total native-born of for- | | | 
eign father.............. 617 | 88.3] 4.9] 26'3.4].6!.2].01.0}].0].0/.0;.0].0!.0 
Total native-born......... 1,548 | 84.8] 5.4] 4.0/2.5 11.0 16].5/.3).1].0].0].0].0j|.0 
Total foreign-born........ 8,651 | 83.7 | 8.2] 2.0] 3.1 ra dco So sap 








a Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Eighty-three and eight-tenths per cent of all households studied 
have separate water supply, 13.1 per cent share water supply with 
from one to three other households, and the remaining 3 per cent share 
it with four or more households. The homes of the native-born white 
of native and of foreign parentage have, on the whole, better facilities 
in regard to water supply than have the homes of immigrants. The 
homes of negroes of native birth are relatively ill-equipped. In 
practically all cases investigated the water supply was found to be 
either a faucet within the house or a yard hydrant. The great 
majority of households with separate water supply were found to have 
& kitchen faucet. 

The per cent of households where toilet accommodations are used 
by each specified number of households is shown by general nativity 
and race of head of household in the table on the next page. 
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Only 30.6 per cent of all households studied have separate toilet 
accommodations; the per cent is 28.4 among immigrants, 44.9 
among the native-born of foreign father, and 53.7 among the native- 
born white of native father. Jong negroes of native birth the per 
cent is very slightly higher than among immigrants. Nearly one-half 
of all the households studied share toilet accommodations with a 
second household; the percentages are 49.6 among the immigrants, 37.7 
among the native-born of foreign father, and 31.5 among the native- 
born white of native father. Twenty and seven-tenths per cent or 
about one-fifth of all households have access only to toilet accommo- 
dations used by three or more households. In all cities except Phila- 
delphia and Cleveland pru coy all toilets used by the households 
studied are nominally flush. 

Households are classified in the next table according to the degree 
of cleanliness and order which characterized the home at the time of 
the agent's visit. The data are shown by the general nativity and 
race of head of household: 


TABLE 27.—Per cent of apartments where care 18 good, fair, etc., by general nativity and 


race of head of household. 
Number Per cent of apartments where care is— 
General nativity and race of head of or — 
household. Ho ens 
secured. Good. Fair. Bad. Very bad. 





j 







N ative vom of native father: 


PING A uo rk E ede a 482 58.3 33.8 6.8 1.0 
NOTO MEM da oe 446 34.5 38.8 17.9 8.7 
Na com of foreign father, by race of 
ther: 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 40 82.5 10.0 5.0 2.5 
German... sii nb oe e aeos Tere x tre eR 225 13.3 24.0 1.8 .9 
A sis mes aede nae ees SN SMS TE 324 40.7 46.3 11.4 1.5 
SO A —— 20 65.0 30.0 5.0 .0 
Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 634 65.8 30.3 3.8 .2 
German. iuo oce eu aede Rr wer aeri 5502 71.5 23.1 4.6 3 
E A A 49 12.2 67.3 20.4 .0 
Hebrew, Russian...................... 1,359 45.5 35.9 13.0 2.6 
Hebrew, Other........................ 278 41.0 41.4 14.0 3.6 
Lie eam cce es ascia i quse sia e 192 37.5 44.7 14.0 3.8 
Italian, North....... . . .. .. .. .......... 75 49. 3 36.0 13.3 1.3 
Italian, South......................... 1,968 30. 9 46.5 19.0 3.6 
CAUCA cirio rS 334 31.7 47.3 17.7 3.3 
A REM 206 46. 1 43.7 8.3 1.9 
A e eT Sie dV es 122 36.1 45.9 13.9 4.1 
Pob. cisco 1,183 51.1 32.0 13.9 3.0 
RS TRIN ON 33 36.4 27.3 30.3 6.1 
Slovak... o iuc A Race RR SE 370 52.2 30.3 10.8 6.8 
Slovenian | oii. ooo sera van 116 30. 2 49.1 20.7 o 
Bwedish.......................... eere 148 75.7 21.6 1.4 1.4 
VHAD 6 isis 6s ake Head lesus See bees 357 26.1 58.3 13. 4 2.2 
Grand total......................... 10, 123 45.2 39.0 12.9 2.9 
Native-born of foreign father.............. 609 56.3 35.1 7.2 1.3 
Native-born......................---- eese 1,537 50.6 35.8 10.2 3.4 
Oreign-born . 2.2... cece eee cece cece 8, 586 44.2 39. 6 13.4 2.8 





The care of the home is, on the whole, better in households of the 
native-born white of native and foreign parentage than in foreign 
households. In considerably more than half of the households of 
native birth exclusive of negroes the care of the apartment is good; 
among the negroes of native birth there is a relatively large propor- 
tion of badly kept homes. — Germans, and Bohemians and 


Moravians are among the races wit 


high proportions of well kept 
homes. 
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HOME OWNERSHIP AND RENT. 


The proportion of families owning their homes, by city, is as follows: 





Per cent. Per cent 
New Lorca aUi Ris 0.91 Bufalo. iersinii Ex 17.5 
Chl6890. 2 soar or pU NAI EOS 16.3 | Milwaukee....................... 19.8 
Philadelphia....................... 7.4 
DOI Uto UE a ossa ens 4.4 Totales atadas 9.7 
Cleveland................... Ll... 15.7 


The number and per cent, according to general nativity and race of 
head of family, are given in the next table: 


TABLE 28,— Number and per cent of families owning home, by general nativity and race 








of head of family. 
motarmum Owning home. 
General nativity and race of head of family. ber of 
families. | Number. | Percent. 
Native-born of native father: 
JJJ O eh te 501 21 4.2 
A A A r 486 3 .6 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian. .. .. ........ ..... . .. ........ .......... 43 7 16.3 
Canadian (other than French) ........................leleeeeue. i DE S (a) 
A Hn 231 39 16.9 
Hebrew A A ek reed AN (a) 
ijr. TT T 316 22 1.0 
Italrnesoutliz, ue ette be TREO a n Deu TS 2 (a) 
A licor .0 
Aic RM P TREE P I eset e (a) 
Foreign-born: * 
Bohemian and Moravian................. cence nce c eese enn 649 116 17.9 
Canadian (other than French) ................ .... .............. ¡A (a) 
A e ————————————— Sales E oos datos (a) 
A A Siew es coe d e creian (a) 
German ee eer he ey hee ese een DL Cd LC QE. 578 149 25.8 
CHOC Ma c whet N E E 2 S .0 
Hebrew, Russian.............................................. 1, 428 91 6.4 
O uoce eoe ee Ru e ERR RNAi eR E dE oed dan 281 16 5.7 
A TN PCR PR 182 98 12.5 
NA &S 9 10.2 
A sso cvi 2, 184 134 6.1 
nin EE". 346 23 6.6 
E AAA EE LAS Low ela il A E b d 217 10 4.6 
uia MC no PR 4410 .......... .0 
Pola a A emend D ión 1,207 205 17.0 
A AO ess kee t (a) 
Slovak A A O A A NN 384 38 9.9 
A ee E nor E exc 117 13 11.1 
SAVOUISDE A A A A LM E 144 28 19.4 
Vader MM CT" 359 2 .6 
Grand total. 2o Seca bet 10, 526 1.024 9.7 
Total native-born of foreign fſather. . .... .... .. . .. . .. .. .............. 619 68 11.0 
Totalnative-DOrm. ........ ... .... ie taa En 1.606 92 5.7 
"Total foreig Bl DOTA ......... . ..... .. .... a eects de 8,920 932 10.4 


a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


Approximately one-tenth of all families studied own their homes. 
The proportion of home owners among the native-born white of 
native father is considerably less than half as great as among immi- 
— the proportion among the native-born of foreign father is & 
ittle greater than among the foreign-born. Of the immigrant races 
the Germans report the largest proportion of home owners; the 
Swedish rank second in this respect, the Bohemians and Moravians 
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third, and the Polish fourth. It should be recalled that the house- 
holds of all four races named are found, for the most part, in the 
cities on the Great Lakes where property is lower in value and there- 
fore more easily acquired than in the cities farther east. 

Households are classified in the following table according to the 
amount of rent they pay per month per room. The tabulation is 
by city. 


TABLE 29.—Per cent of households paying each specified rent per month per room, by 


















































city. 
Number Per cent paying— 
paying | Average 
City. rent and | rent per ¡ 

reporting| roo:n. ; Under. Under Under | Under | Under | Under 

amount. $1. $2. $3. $4. $5. $6. 
New York $3.89 0.0 | 0.2 9.7 54.5 82.2 96.1 
CHICA O Luc rex b ee PE 2.31 .0 21.5 82.5 98. 8 99.8 99.9 
Philadelphia 2.71 24 8.9 50.1 84.8 96. 3 99.1 
09 A rev ed A 3.13 .0 8&8, 39.3 71.1 89. 6 95. 8 
Cleveland........................ 2. 08 .5 42.0 91.2 98.7 99.5 99.7 
Bütfaló. cocoa obey EE CES 2.18 .4 26. 5 | 82.7 94.5 98. 0 99.0 
Milwaukee 2.12 .0; 38.6: 87.6] 98.7 | 99.2 99.7 
Total 2. 86 .li 156| 529| 79 8 | 92 5| 98. 0 





Rents are higher in the Atlantic coast cities than in the cities on 
the Great Lakes, and especiallv high in New York. The average 
rent per room paid by New York households is $3.89. In only 9.7 
per cent of all cases do New York households pay under $3 per room 
and in only 54.5 per cent do they pay under $4 per room. Rants are 
lowest in Cleveland, where 91.2 per cent of all households pay under 
$3 per room and 98.7 per cent pay under $4. It is of interest to 
recall in this connection that the average number of persons per room 
is practically the same for the two cities. 

ouseholds are classified in the table which follows according to 
the amount of rent paid per month per room, by general nativity 
and race of head of household: 


TABLE 30.—Per cent of households paying each specified rent per month per room, by 
general nativity and race of head of houschold. 


[This table includes only races with 20 or more households reporting. The totals, however, are for all races.] 











| Number | Per cen” paying— 








General nativity and race of i paying - ATE Os PEES CET 
head of household. rent and ar | ' | 
reporting „Psm. | Under | Under | Under | Under ' Under | Under 
amount. Ig. | $. | $8. | $4. | $5. | $6 
A er tete cy —— 
Native-born of native father: | 
White MD TP 444 $2. 51 0.0 23.0 64.2 89.6 97.7 99.1 
Negro A EN 394 3. 00 .0 8| 4L4| 921| 995, 100.0 
Native-born of foreign father, by ij 
race of father: ] 
Bohemian and Moravian..... 31l 2.83 0 12.9 35.5 93.5 | 100.0. 100.0 
German....................-. 178 2. 42 6 23.0 67.4 92. 1 98.9 100.0 
TYAS A E 278 2.59 | 4 21.6 59.0 87.4 97.5 98.2 
Polish........... Lun . 18: 1.60{ @ | (a) | @ | (a), @ 6) 


o Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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TABLE 30.—Per cent of households paying each specified rent per month per room, by 
general nativity and race of head of household —Continued. 

















Nomb Average Per cent paying— 
General nativity and race of Bed as rent | 
mee OA: reporting | „P&E; Under | Under | Under | Under ; Under | Under 
amount. : | $1. $2. $3. $6. 

Foreign-born: 

Bohemian and Moravian..... D 95 2 | a 2 2 s Er : m 
SE ODE 3 i : i : ; ; 

Greek ues dena 49 4.59! <0 .0| 82| 24.5) 49; 65.3 
Hebrew, Russian............ 1,177 3.51 01 4.8] 331. 55.6) 84) 97.7 
DIEN Other... eee en 2 > a i E Es y E ue 2 
Italian, North... ............. 68 2.41 .0| 5.9] 868! 985| 98.5] 985 
—— E us 2 ie | à 120 223 96.3 160.0 100.0 
TEOSA 195 255, .0| 328| 744| 897] 99| 995 
at A 120 3.38 | 10 .0| 9.2. 88.3 | 100.0 | 1000 
Polish. .......... cssc 934 2. 13 .1| 35.8} 50.9| 6.2 67.5| ` 67.6 
Servia coc c ccoo : c . . . . 32 2. 47 .0| 63 750| 969| 1000| 10.0 
Slovak............... esee ! 321 2.24 .6| 37.1. 829| 922| 9&4| 1000 
Slovenlan................. . | 99 2. 20 .0| 17.2| 85.9] 97.0! 100.0! 100.0 
Swedlsh... IIIN] 117 2.49 .0| 128| 744| 100.0 | 1000, 100.0 
o eee | 337 3. 60 0} 50} 27.6] 4&7, 77.7| 929 
Grand total................ | 80673 2. 86 1| 156| 529! 79.8 | 92.5| 98.0 
Total native-born of foreign father. 505 2.51 4| 23.4] 618, 899, 982, 99.0 
Total native-born......--........ 1,343 2.04 1| 16.6| 566| 905. 992 99.3 
Total foreign-born... ........... 7, 330 2.90 1| 15.5| 5622| 77.8} 91.4| 97.7 

















— —— ee — ———M ———— 


The average rent per room exceeds $3.25 only among the house- 
holds of immigrants of the — races: Greek, Russian Hebrew, 
Hebrew other than Russian, South Italian, Negro, and Syrian. The 
average rent per room falls below $2.25 only among the second genera- 
tion Poles, the Poles of foreign birth, the Slovaks, and the Slovenians. 
The households of immigrants pay, on an average, a higher rent per 
room than do native households exclusive of negroes, the amounts 
being $2.90 and $2.51, respectively; 77.8 per cent of the foreign-born, 
89.9 per cent of the native-born ol foreign father, and 89.6 per cent of 
the native white of native father pay under $4; 52.2 per cent, 61.8 
per cent, and 64.2 per cent, respectively, pay less than $3. 

In the next two tables households are classified according to the 
amount of rent they PR per month per person. In the first table 
the data are presented by city. 


TABLE 31.—Per cent of households paying each specified rent per month per person, by 
city. 











Number Per cent paying— 
of house- 
T ae Average 
ty. paying | rent per 
i rent and | person. ¡ Under Under 
reporting $1. $6. 
amount. 
New Vork......... .............. 2, 558 $2.79 0.1 50.4 72.8 84.8 91.9 
C oper Rp od edict 1,774 1. 74 6.7 82.2 93. 5 96. 7 99.0 
P elphia..................... 986 1.89 6.3 78.2| 88.6| 948 97.5 
Oia RNE aste A 1,292 2.12 3.4 69.6 | 86.8| 93.2 96. 0 
Cleveland........................ 943 1.37 17.4 92.2 97.7 98.8 99.8 
BulfAlo. usara he RE Sa tes 509 1.52 14.9 85.9 92.9 97.1 98. 6 
A DUR 611 1.81 11.8 77.6 89.2 94. 3 97.2 
Total. canica eee: 6.2 71.5 96.2 
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It will be seen that in all cities rent per person is much lower than 
rent per room. Forty-four and three-tenths per cent of all house- 
holds pay under $2 and 85.9 per cent pay under $4. The average 
rent per person is higher in the Atlantic coast cities than in the cities 
on the Great Lakes; it is highest in New York and lowest in 
Cleveland. 

The next table shows the per cent of households paying each 
specified rent per month per person, by general nativity and race of 
head of household: 


TABLE 32.—Per cent of households paying each specified rent per month per person, by 
general nativity and race of head of household. 


Number Per cent paying— 


paying | Average 
Genera nativity — d race of head | rent and | rent per 





Under | Under | Under | Under | Under 
$2. 83. $4. $5. $6. 


——— | ——ÓM / — — — — / — — | — 










444 $2. 60 2.3 26.8 54.7 74. 5 84.2 89.6 
NORTO iei cexseesk Ra reves 394 3. 11 1.0 14.2 39. 1 58.1 74. 6 86.3 
Native-born of foreign father, by 
race of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian..... 31 3. 00 .0 9.7 38.7 64. 5 77.4 93.5 
e .......aaeoen0n0neno. 178 2. 42 4.5 29. 8 56. 2 71.3 81.5 93.8 
Polish DLL "8| 18 @ | @ | @ | @ | @ | o 
ollas cases ERR idw 4 a a a a a a 
Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and Moravian..... 513 2. 09 8.8 41.1 70. 6 88. 1 93.8 97.1 
A E 399 2. 38 4.3 30. 8 59.1 75.9 84.7 92.2 
Fate oe tup piu iA 49 2. 75 4.1 8.2 36. 7 15.5 87.8 89. 8 
Hebrew, Russian............ 1,177 2.33 1.4 31.9 68. 1 86.7 94.1 97.1 
Hebrew, Other .............. 239 2. 55 .0 26. 8 57.3 80. 8 88. 7 93.3 
A IQ ahsen 684 2.15 3.8 39. 0 67.0 83.0 90. 2 95. 2 
Italian, North............... 68 1. 70 2.9 61.8 85.3 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
Italian, South................ 1,746 1. 91 5.8 50.8 80. 4 91. 5 96.6 98.7 
uanian.................. 300 1. 59 3.7 72.0 90. 3 95.7 98.7 9.3 
iaa 195 1.64 14. 4 62.1 84.6 92.8 95.9 97.9 
MOTO ee — 120 3. 25 .0 6.7 85.8 62. 5 74.2 87.5 
Polish... eevoce ieu Up xe 934 1.34 20. 4 76.3 92. 4 97.2 98. 9 99. 7 
ſäzſ 32 1. 64 .0 62. 5 78.1 93.8 | 100.0 100.0 
Slovak APA A 321 1.37 18. 4 76. 6 93. 8 98. 8 99. 4 09. 7 
Blovenian.................... 1. 29 8.1 85.9 93.9 | 100.0, 100.0 100. 0 
8wedIlsh..................... 117 2. 60 .0 16.2 53.0 82.1 92.3 97.4 
Syrlan....................... 337 2. 45 2.1 80. 6 62.6 80. 4 92.0 96. 1 
Grand total................ 8,073 2. 06 0.2 
Totalnative-born of foreign father. 505 2. 47 4.2 33.1 58. 1 77.2 86. 9 
Total native-born................ 1, 343 2. 69 2.6 25. 5 51.4 70.7 82.4 
Total foreign-born................ 7, 330 1.97 6.9 47.8 75.1 88. 7 94. 4 











a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


Attention has been called to the fact that immigrant households 
pay, on the whole, higher rents per room than native households 
exclusive of negroes. From this table it will be seen that the rent 
per person among foreign households is in general considerably lower 
than among the native households of the white races. The explana- 
tion lies in the fact that the households of immigrants are larger in 
proportion to the number of rooms they occupy than the households 
of the native-born in question. That their size is increased in an 
effort to reduce rent is suggested by the relatively high average of 
boarders and lodgers among them. It will be recalled that there 
are 62 boarders or lodgers to every 100 households as compared with 
19 to every 100 households of the native-born households exclusive 
of negroes. 
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ECONOMIC STATUS. 
OCCUPATION IN THE UNITED STATES AND ABROAD, 


Something of the equipment of immigrants for industrial life in 
America is indicated by the following table, which shows for male 
heads of households who were 16 years of age or older at the time of 
their arrival in the United States the number and per cent who 
were engaged in farming in the country of their former residence. 


TABLE 33.— Number and per cent o — male heads of households 16 years of age 
or over at time of coming to the United States who were engaged in farming ida 
race of individual. 


— in farming 
Race of individual. 
Per cent. 

Bohemian and Moravian.................... ccce eee eee e eet 24.1 
A ew esc wt NAM RE eie S RS EE Ei dE 22.9 
Le ao NR REM AI E A RN ONE 61.7 
Hebrew, RUS —— 3.6 
Hebrew, OtDer. iris tl e 5.5 
3 Ea KI A eral A A Oh ara mac Vie Rd DR eR 69.2 
Italian; NOT vastes on barroco ie ee i ope dn A aia 70.4 
A hats cd bel SERRE aes 43.9 
Lithuania... uiii du REEF 67.1 
A ode cies eset O tesiDir Eq PE MR E an NER 45.1 
NOTO ir 7.1 
POS A 64.6 
SOI a O teases es 78.1 
lr A A LOO ERN UNS S A A A ASE 60. 6 
Slovenian ci De awe wane A A ERE ET 57.0 
Swedish zada 17.2 
septi MEER CH TT 21.6 
TOA i.i rad xav PECES EE E aea s E 39.3 





Nearly two-fifths of the male heads of households 16 years of age 
or older at the time of arrival in this country were engaged abroad 
in farming. The per cents of farmers im races represented in the table 
by 100 or more persons appear below in descending order: 


Per cent. . Per cent. 
Dish event eer rs AIRE 69. 2 | Italian, South..... OP E AN ... 43.9 
A sea usce und bcr oa 67.1 | Bohemian and Moravian........... 24.1 
POLA S oed 64. 6 | German........................-.. 22.9 
Slovak o curves eh te: ie ore Ceo dades E us esae URDU 21.6 
SIOVONIANG cus ose duce Ducibus e 57.0 | Hebrew, Other...................- 5.5 
Magyar. 1... 22... ira 45.1 | Hebrew, Russian: uds 3. 6 


The present occupations of members of households studied are 
shown in the three tables which follow. Males 16 years of age or 
over, including heads of households, are classified in the following 
table according to the employment in which they were engaged within 


the vear ending with the taking of the schedule. The tabulation is 


by general nativity and race of individual. 


“pf OT E ES 
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TABLE 34.—Per cent of males 16 years of age or over in each specified industry or unem- 
ployed, by general nativity and race of individual. 


[The main headings used in this table follow the classifications of the United States Census with these mod- 
ifications: General Labor is here separate from Domestic and Personal Service; Fishing, Mining, and 
Quarrying are each separate from Manufacturing aud Mechanical Pursuits; Trade and Transportation 
are distinct from each other. This tabie includes only races with 20 or more males reporting. The totals, 
however, are for all races.] 



































9 
g Per cent— 
bo — = — . 
Sá |£ | Es |88 33 |3 E 
General nativity and ES EE oE 53 SE a. 8 
race of individual. | $3 | 3Z| 33 |s53. . I38:1| Be . 
"9 lop! 2 S22] RP |ESS eE]. S |» | sid 
gal:S| EB 55 8 |[£ El35| 3 | 9 | 8 E 
E wa S: S-P] € | ess] a8 E A EA 
g a Haz| E Eg |A s5|s5|dj|^4 E 
z |4 & & H8 L8 4 &|8!ls8!|^*«1!*« 
Nativeborn of 
native father: 
White........... 728 40.9 | 0.0 65| 2.1/1146/|22.7]| 00] 40 1.2 
egrO. cs 443 12.6 0 8.6 7 | 10.6 | 28.9 2| 2.7 .0 
Native-born of 
foreign father, by 
race of father: 
Bohemian and 
jan..... <0 1.1 69. 2 .0 -3.3 | 2.21 12.1 7.1 .0| 3.3 1.1 
A 1.9 41 54.7 .0 58 -7 | 16.8 | 12.2 .0 3.1 .4 
MD MUN .0 7 32.2 .0 2.1 .01 42.0 6.3 .0 5.6 11.2 
TEE .0 6.5 33.8 .0 8.8 1.2 | 14.1 | 29.3 .0 5.1 1.1 
.0 13. 8 38.6 .7 6.2 3.4 | 16.6 | 10.3 .0 5.5 4.8 
Rai (a e oie ais 1.2 1.8 68.3 .6 6.1 .0 3.7 4.3 .0 | 11.6 2.4 
cad uar .0 .0 44.4 | 3.7 3.7 .0 | 22.2 3.7 .0 | 11.1 11.1 
— .0 .0 56.5 .0 .0 .0126.1 | 17.4 .0 .0 .0 
.3 8.2 69. 6 .0 2.8| 1.0] 12.3 4. .0| 6.5 .0 
.6 6.7 58.3 .0 6.9 1.11 10.2 6. .0| 9.6 .0 
.0 31.4 32.6 .0 .0 .0 132.6 | 2. .0 .6 .0 
.1 2.5 55. 1 .0 .5 1.6 | 33.6 | 2. 0| 2.7 1.0 
.3 8.0 41.3 .0 2.0 2.6 | 35.2 4. .0| 5.4 .6 
.0 8.4 29.2 .0 21.2 .4 6.5 | 25. .4 8.4 .0 
1.0 7.8 68. 6 .0 4.9 2.9 7.8 4. .0| 2.0 .0 
.8 9.3 28.8 1.0 31.9 1.5, 12.8 9. (a) 4.2 .3 
ed 10.0 68. 3 .2 3.5 .5 5.5 7. .0 3.7 .6 
2 3.0 77.6 .4 8.1 1.1 1.1 3. .0 5.1 .2 
.0 56. 6 5.6 .0 4.9 .0 8.4 | 21. .0 2.8 aa 
.6 3.8 65.0 .6 9.1 .2 6.4 R. .3 5.3 .3 
.0 3.4 21.5 .0 50.8 .0 7.3 5. .0 1.7 .0 
.8 2.1 63.4 e 6.4 24 6.0 6. .0 4.3 .0 
.0 2.2 83.2 .0 1.1 .0 1.5 7. .0 4.4 .0 
1.5 5.9 60. 0 .0 3.0 1.5 | 11.1 4. .0 3.0 .0 
.0 6.1 25.5 .0 1.5 .2 | 55.4 5. .0 5.9 .0 
| 7.5{ 42! .3| 119 1-0 | 15.3 | 0. 1| 47] .6 
SS EES OSS Oe EXI — 
46.1 2 6.2 1.2 | 16.4 | 16.5 015.1 2.5 
39.8 1 6.6 1.3 | 15.1 | 19.9 | (a) 4.5 1.8 
49.1 13.2 1.0/|15.3,; 86 4.7 .9 
a Less than 0.05 per ceni. 


Almost one-half of the 14,911 males represented in this table are 
engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. About 15 per 
cent are engaged in trade, 11 per cen? in transportation, and 12 per 
centingenerallabor. In this city population, agriculture, mining, and 
fishing are, of course, scarcely represented. The tendency of the 
Syrians and Hebrews to engage in trade, and of the negroes to engage 
in domestic and personal service, is cvident. On the whole, the 
foreign-born appear in general labor and manufacture to a greater 
extent than do the native-born. 
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Females 16 years of age or over are classified in the following 
table according to the kind of employment in which they were 
engaged within the year ending with the taking of the schedule. The 
tabulatión is by general nativity and race of individual. 


TABLE 35.—Per cent of females 16 years of age or over in each specified industry or unem- 
ployed, by general — and race of individual. 


(The main headings used in this table follow the classifications of the United States Census with these 
modifications: General Lebor is here separate from Domestic and Personal Service; F , Mining, and 
Quarrying are each separate from Manufacturing and Mechanical Pursuits; Trade and tion 
are distinct from each other. This table includes only races with 20 or more females reporting. The 

totals, however, are for all races.] 













































































E Fer cent— 
8 
* = $a |5s8 |g 
General nativity and race of | 23 | By E Sg AL e 3 
individual. go ZS = 25. 45 ng t 
“S | op | 84 |354 | 633 | SË | S | & | a] 
¿Aa | cg | 88 [283/88 ss | 3 |3]|8B]8 
— ME o 7 8 p I~ q | tu E r- 
z * E | sus | sas B 8 Q 
æ — Aa fa w Y — — 
O E- A 18 a g ajajaj 3 
Native-born of native father: | 
Wl. ooecnosaaqutonuRss 588 0. 0 12.4 16. 5 0. 2 | 0.5 7.8 0.7 | 60.2 1.7 
NORIO... P anuesesstsaesese 580 .0 75.0 2.9 .0 5 T .2 | 20.2 .5 
Native-born of foreign father, 
by race of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian. 225 .0 3.1 52.9 .0 .01 9.3 .0 | 33.8 9 
Ens lE LL cite esa RE ERR 23 | .0 3.0 4.3 .0 .0 e .0 182.6 .0 
Get min... 6 475 | .0 10.1 26. 1 .0 .2 | 10.1 .8 | 52.2 .4 
HERD. O 138 .0 .7| 348 .0 1.4 | 36.2 .0 | 21.0 5.8 
tito A bcs 570 | .0 11.9 25.8 .0 .9| 6.8| 2.8 | 50.9 .9 
Italian, South............ 134 3.0 3.7 30. 6 .0 T1- 9.3 -0 | 57.5 2.2 
FUBTUS: Eod misce genius 33 .0 81.8 .0 .0 | .0 .0 .0 | 18.2 .0 
ux COMES HORE E E 204 LO| 88| 456 .0 .0| 54] .0|36.8|] 2.5 
oq 6c cence nace ; 36 .0 5. 6 41.7 .0 .01 5.6 .0 | 47.2 .0 
o REA A 44 .0 4.5 25. 0 .0 .0 | 25.0 | 2.3 | 38.6 4.5 
Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and Moravian. 661 12.4 21.2 .0 .01 2.3 .0 | 57.9 .0 
Canadian (other than 
DRONE ic dus os eves kvces 31 -0| 25.8 3.2 .0 .0 .0 .01 71.0 .0 
| 2.7 NC HEP 27 .0 18. 5 7.4 .0 .0 .0 .0 | 74.1 .0 
OTM AI 542 .0 18. 6 7.2 .0 .01 3.0 .0 | 71.2 .0 
Gal. oras deo uas eo E RU 31 .0 3.2 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 | 96.8 .0 
Hebrew, Russian....... 1,750 .0 3.9 18. 3 .0 .1| 7.0 .0 | 70.1 7 
Hebrew, Other......... 351 .0 6.3 17.4 .0 0] 5.7 .0 | 69.2 1.4 
IEE A PAGA 842 .0 21.3 3.1 .0 .0 3.0 .2| 72.4 .0 
Italian, North............ 04 .0 2.1 23. 4 .0 .0 .0 -0 | 745 .0 
Italian, South............ 2,244 6 2.1 20. 5 .0 m 2.7 | (a) | 7&.0]| (a) 
Lithuanian.............. 400 i$ 10.3 13. 8 .0 .0] 1.8 .0 | 74.0 .0 
MARTA —— 242 .0 13. 6 15. 3 .0 .4 .0 .0 | 70.2 „4 
A NESE TTT 94 .0 64.9 1.1 .0 .0 .0 .0 | 34.0 .0 
re —— — 1,291 .6 11.5 7.4 .0 .0| 2.0 .1 | 78.4 .0 
ola AA ee ee 412 .0 16. 5 11.2 .0 .2 " -0 | 71.4 .0 
A cai E 125 .0 3.2 4.8 .0 .0 .0 .0 | 92.0 .0 
GIR ck cn oses cues: 150 .0 16.7 8.7 .0 .01 3.3 .7 | 70.7 .0 
BEP ISA 391 .0 2.8 10.2 .0 .0 | 28.1 .0 | 58.6 3 
Grand total............ 12, 816 | 2| 12.5] 16.6] (a) 2 | 51|..2|e&7| -5 
Total native-born of foreign 
RES — 1,930 .3 9.5 31.6 .0 5| 9.7] 111/4509] L4 
Total native-born............| 3,098 .2 22.3| 23.4 (a) 51 7.7 .8 | 43.8 1.3 
Total foreign-born............ 9,718 .2 9.4| 145 | 0 1 4.2 1 | 71.4 2 
e Less than 0.05 per cent. 


Nearly two-thirds of the women classified according to occupation 
are at home. The foreign-born are found at home to a much greater 
extent than the native-born. More women with gainful employment 
are in manufacturing than in domestic service. The negro women, 
however, comparatively few of whom are without employment, are 
engaged almost exclusively in domestic and personal service. 
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Children between the ages of 6 and 15 are classified in the next 
table according to whether they were in school, at home, or at work 
within the year ending with the agent's visit. | 


TABLE 36.—Per cent of children 6 and under 16 years of age at home, at school, and a 
work, by general nativity and race of individual. 





Number Per cent— 
reporting 
General nativity and race of individual. complete 
data. At home. | Atschool. | At work. 





A EEE E II 935 9.2 85.3 5.5 
NeTTo A A 215 4.1 93.0 | ^ 2.3 
Native-born of foreign father, by race of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian........................... 521 6.0 82.5 11.5 
Germa. s oad 2 A 445 8.3 83.4 8.3 
HODiGW eR D PR 1,149 5.4 90. 5 4.1 
Slc Asche ore aa awd tees Cua dated re ed eee ce 8.3 85.8 5.9 
Itallan, Nortli. cios eae pes osndp ness 44 6.8 86. 4 6.8 
Jtälian; Souths cacao 1,272 6.5 88.4 5.1 
Lithüanlal.... snk doe eere rote sx Ram boku C ra ad a we 146 11.0 86. 3 2.7 
M Bllll.oilea.d see 43 16.3 81.4 2.3 
Pollo a 997 15.4 71.9 12.6 
A dU RR ETE ox EQ ERE EE 212 19.3 13.6 1.1 
Slovenia i euacsecescie ER 63 17.5 79.4 3.2 
O ucc ausu d reos i iu car sees UE ES 158 9.5 85.4 5.1 
A 144 2.1 95.1 2.8 
-born: 
Bohemian and Moravlan........................... 89 4.5 83.1 12.4 
A v la Re 44 22.1 72.7 4.5 
Hebrew, Russian. .........-.-.- cece eee eee eee eeee 72 §.2 87.5 7.3 
Hebrew, Other. cick coeseesias ias 147 4.1 85.0 10.9 
talian, North.........--..-.-eccc enn eren ne 36 2.8 91.7 5.6 
Italian, South.............eeeeeeese ee e eere ne 735 7.9 79.5 12.7 
Lithbüaniän e eeu cei n mur Ea 68 11.8 86.8 1.5 
JJJ roca 7 11.7 85.7 2.6 
PGMS Ison ko 237 19.0 75.5 5.5 
Sloväk A E era xa weet ede unis 91 22.0 71.4 6.6 
a EME A a ente eA A 21 .0 100. 0 .0 
—— Honor E 91 3.3 04. 5 2.2 
Grand totnl. oes iore a Dae 9,816 8.6 84.3 7.1 
Total native-born of forelgn father...................... 6,122 8.8 84.2 6.9 
Total native-born....................---eeecee eene 7,272 8.8 84.6 6.6 
Total foreign-born............................-.eeeeeees 2, 544 8.3 83.3 8.4 


The foreign-born childr^n are found at work to a somewhat greater 
extent than the native-born. Of the second generation Polish, and 
the foreign-born South Italian and Bohemian and Moravian children, 
over 12 per cent are at work. Fewer than three-fourths of the sec- 
ond generation Poles, the Slovaks of both generations, and the foreign- 
born Germans, are at school. 
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EARNINGS. 


The following table shows the approximate yearly earnings of 
males 18 years of age or over. The data are for the year ending at 
the time the household was visited by the Commission's agent. 


TABLE 37.— Yearly earnings (approximate) of males 18 years of age or over, by general 





nativity and race of individual. 
Number Number earning— Per cent earning— 
working 


General nativit and ¡forwages| Average 
race of individual. and re- | earnings. Under Under Under |Under Under Under [Under [Under 


porting 3 
amoun. $200. | $400. | $600. |$1,000.| $200. | $400. | $600. |$1,000. 
Native-born of native 
father: 
SUN bile secco 547 $595 38 132 283 505 6.9 | 24.1 | 51.7 92.3 
Negro............... 281 441 24 123 224 281 8.5 43.8 79.7 | 100.0 


Native-born of foreign 
father, by race of 











father: 

Bohemian and Mo- 

ravian............ 120 518 21 47 75 112; 17.5 | 39.2 | 62.5 93.3 
Canadian (other 

than French) ..... 4 (a) 1 1 3 4 P E i (a) 
English............. 3 (a) fe... ] 2 3 a) a a a 
German............. 300 581 18 68 165 28A 6.0 | 22.7 55.0 94.7 
HebreWw............. 48 541 4 19 31 43 8.3 39. 6 64. 6 89.6 
Tesi secco DR 438 535 59 154 257 411 | 13.5 | 35.2] 58.7 93.8 
Italian, South....... 57 413 5 29 48 57 88, 50.9] 84.2 | 100.0 
FPollstizs s. cm 90 403 18 49 73 89 | 20.0, 54.4 | 81.1 98.9 
Blovak.............. 8 (a) 2 3 8 8 a a a a 
Slovenian........... 1 a) PE 1 1 1 a a a a 
Swedish............ 16 516 |....... 6 10 16 a a a a 
Weleh............... 1 (a) oleadas 1 1 1 a a a a 

Foreign-born: 

Bohemian and Mo- 

tüviin... eese 493 538 34 151 304 474 6.9 | 30.6 | 61.7 96.1 
Canadian (other 

than French)..... 6). orsus] PP 1 1 a a a a 
Croatian............ 3 a 1 2 3 3 a a a) a 
English............-. 1 A A A [ex k x ]' (a a a a 
German............. 404 613 12 74 199 384 ' 3.0 18.3 9.3 95.0 
Greek...........Ls.. 59 352 2 51 53 59' 3.4| 86.4| 89.8! 100.0 
Hebrew, Russian... 957 461 87 | 404] 722| 937; 9.1 | 42.2] 75.4] 97.9 
Hebrew, Other...... 176 465 17 77 133 171 9.7 | 43.8 | 75.6 97.2 
D G a d uar 587 535 50 183 346 570 8.5 | 31.2] 58.9 97.1 
Italian, North....... 79 425 11 35 61 79 | 13.9 | 44.3] 77.2 | 100.0 
Italian, South....... 2,137 368 377 | 1,317 | 1,906 | 2,120 | 17.6 | 61.6 | 89.2 99.2 
Lithuanian......... 484 410 61 232 420 481 12. 6 47.9 86.8 99.4 

Moca M 412 346 61 251 974 411 14.8 60.9 90.8 99.8 
Negro............... 6o 385 10 37 39 15.2 56.1 89.4 100.0 
Polisha «4: ems 1, 498 305 329 893 | 1,322 | 1,492: 22.0 | 59.6 | 88.3 99.6 
ES 01 E 6 (a) 2 2 a) (a) (a) 8 
Ruthenian.......... 2 a) fesa.. 2 2 2 a a a a 
Servian. ........... 173 325 46 123 161 173 .6| 71.1] 93.1 | 100.0 
Slovak.............- 438 384 78 238 377 437 | 17.8| 54.3 | 86.1 99.8 
Slovenian........... 243 308 40 101 210 243 | 16.5| 41.6] 86.4 | 100.0 
Swedish............. 114 692 1 12 34 100 .9| 10.5] 29.8 87.7 
DTD ias 98 321 26 68 93 97 | 26.5 | 69.4 | 94.9 99.0 

Grand total....... 10,345 | 413 | 1,435 | 4,887 | 7,967 10,122 | 13.9 | 47.21! 77.0 97.8 


———————— ——Ój——— ——————— | a | AAA, — — 
——M | | | — ⸗— 





Total native-born of 





foreign father.......... 1, 086 526 128 379 674 | 1,029 | 11.8 | 34.9 | 62.1 94.8 
Total native-born....... 1,914 533 190 634 | 1,181 | 1, 815 9.9| 33.1 | 61.7 94.8 
Total foreign-born....... 8, 431 385 | 1,245 | 4,253 | 6,786 | 8,307 | 14.8 | 50.4 | 80.5 98. 6 





a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


Over 10,000 males 18 years of age or over were studied with respect 
toearnings. The average earnings were found to be $413 a year, or, 
putting the matter another way, “nearly one-half received less than 
$400. The native-born, especially the native-born white of native 
father, are considerably better paid than theforeign-born. Among the 
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foreign-born, the Bohemians and Moravians, Germans, Irish, and 
Swedes have much higher earnings than the other races. 

Similar data are presented for females 18 years of age or over in 
the following table: 


TABLE 38.— Yearly earnings (approximate) of females 18 years of age or over, by general 
nativily and race of individual. 
















































































o 
Number | Number earning— Per cent earning— 
working Cet 
General nativity and ¡for wages Average : | i 
race of individual. — earnings! Under, Under Under Under Under Under Vnder Under 
UNE: $200. | $300. $400. $500. $200. | $300. | $400. | $500. 
1 i | 
Native-born of native | | 
father: | j 
A Be ss es vec ER X 159 £278 51 94 | 123 143" 340, 59.1 | 77.4 89.9 
A erecto epus 161 207 90 | 125' 149! 157 | 559 ' 77.6| 925] 97.5 
Native-born of foreign 
father, by race o 
father: 
Bohemian and Mo- 
ravian............. 94 315 22 42 66 82 | 23.4 | 44.7 | 70.2 87.2 
Canadian (other 
than French)...... 3 (a) 1 2 3 3 n (a) (a a 
Danish.............. 1 (a) MAE 1 1 | 1 a) al t j| 
ES evi 3 a 2 2 2 3 (a) a a a 
German............. 148 317 37 75 105 130 25.0 ' 50.7 70.9 87.8 
Hebrew............. 47 327 9 19 34 42 19.1 40. 4 12.3 89.4 
SI ou eu ees v RU 191 204 56 97 143 | 162 | 29.3 50.8 | 74.9 84.8 
Italian, North....... 1 (a) 1 1 1 1| (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Italian, South....... 25 270 8 15 | 20 24| 32.0' 60.0] $0.0 96.0 
Pola ass rere 63 211 28 49 62 63 | 44.4 71.8 98. 4 100.0 
Scoteh.............. 3 | (a 2 3 3 3' (a) (a) (a) a) 
Slovak.............. 9 (a 3 8 | 9 9| (a) a) (a) a 
Slovenian........... 1 (4).- A 1 1 1| (a) d) (a a 
Swedish............. 13 327 4 6 9 10; (a) d) (a) (a 
Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and Mo- . 
ravian cs se. cc 230 300 75 112 156 200 | 32.6: 47.8| 67.8 87.0 
Canadian (other | 
than French)...... 6 a 5 5 6 6| (a) a) (a) la 
Croatian............ 1 a 1 1 1 1| (a) | (a) (a a 
English............. 6| (a 3 3 6 6 i : e) (a) (a 
— — French.............. 1 a 1 1 1 1 | a (a a (a 
Gerinan............. 106 204 65 83 95 104 | 61.3 (- 78.3 | 89.6 98. 1 
Hebrew, Russian.... 281 259 97 170 237 20 3451 60.5] 84.3 92.9 
Hebrew, Other...... 65 230 30 47 (4) 62 | 462 72.31 92.3| 95.4 
IA gai ace 180 213 89 133 102 173 49. 4 73.9 | 90.0 96. 1 
Italian, North....... 13 232 9 11 | 11 11 | (a) | (4) (a) (a) 
Italian, South....... 341 179 220 287 | 318 330 | 06.3 81.2 93. 3 96.8 
Lithuanian.......... 49 191 | 28 44: 48 49 57.1 7.81 98.0 100.0 
Magvar............. 61 198 32 50) 55 58 | 52.5; $20| 90.2) 95.1 
Negro. corse chan 16 121 14 15 15 15 (a) ta) a (a) 
Norwegian.......... 1 (a) 1 1 | 1 1} (a) (a (a a) 
Polish. sores 165 168 102 147 162 164 61.8 | 859.1 98.2 99. 4 
Rouinanian......... 1 " siu ls 1 | 1 1 a) (a) (a) a 
Ruthenjan.......... 1 O A A | 1 1 2) o A a 
Scotch.............. 1 (e 1, 1 1 1 a (a (a a 
8lovak.............. 81 208 36 | 65 81 84; 429] 77.4 | 96.4 100.0 
Slovenian... ::::.... | 6| @ | 2! 2! 4| 6) @ | @ | (0 | w 
Swedish............. 10 . 221 | 21 | 30 | 35 37 52.51 75.0 | 87.5 92.5 
Sxriau........... ... | 18 215 | 8 14 17 | 18 (a) (2) (a) (a) 
Grand total.......| 2,595. 239 | 1,103 1,763 | 2,205) 2.421 | 44.8| 67.9] 850| 93.4 
Total native-born of | | | | | 
foreign father.......... | 002 | 20, 173) 321! 49! 51, 287] 53.3] 76.2] 887 
Total native-born....... | 922 2/75 | 37| 540: 731| R4) 344] 5&6. 793| 90.5 
Total foreign-born....... 1,673 219 S46 | 1,223 | 1,474 | 1,50; 50.6] 73.1] 88.1 95.0 





o Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


The women earn, as a rule, not much more than half as much as 
men earn. Two-thirds earn less than $300 a year. Iere, as among 
the men, the foreign-born are at a disadvantage when compared with 
the native- bern exclusive of the negroes. Of the six immigrant races 
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represented by 100 or more women, the South Italian and Polish 
report the average earnings of women at work as less than $200. Of 
the South Italian women, 66.3 per cent are reported as earning less 
than $200 a year. 


FAMILY INCOME. 


The information relative to income was secured for the year 
ending with the agent's visit. This study is confined tó selected 
families. Only those families are included whose incomes represent 
wages and not profits and whose financial arrangements are not 
complicated by the presence of other families within the home. 
From the comprehensive study made by city in the complete report 
on immigrants in cities only two tables are selected for presentation 
here. The first shows the per cent of families which have derived 
their income for the year, wholly or in part, from each of five specified 
Sources. 


TABLE 39.— Per cent of families having an income within the year from husband, wife, 
children, boarders or lodgers, and other sources, by general nativity and race of of 


family. 


(This table includes only races with 20 or more families reporting. The totals, however, are for all races. 
Families are excluded which report income as ‘‘none.” } 





Per cent of families having an income from— 
LA te RA aeu es oS ee 


Number 
General nativit Sn race of head of |",  Earningsof— | Earnings Pay- 
y. families. —_______________| or con- Other 





| 
Husband.| Wife. ping or lodgers. 
| 


— ip | ———— — — 
Native-born of native father: 
il RERO RERO NER 74 86. 6 16.0 21.9 14.4 9.4 
NO tao et rta Bas 179 73.2 64.2 9.5 32.4 5.6 
oe of foreign father, by race of 
ather: ' 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 33 100.0 45.5 6.1 6.1 3.0 
ÓN 169 83.4 16.0 25.4 11.8 10.1 
TS O enced tak s NE 222 86. 9 20.3 24.8 12.6 6.8 
Foreign-born: 3 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 472 81.4 34.7 33.5 15.3 9. 
German..........-cceeeec ccce sese : : 431 71.0 20.2 42.0 10.7 m 
Hebrew, Russian. ...................- 721 85.3 7.8 35. 6 43.0 9. 7 
Hebrew, Other...................--.-- 149 77.9 12.1 34.2 31.5 8. a 
J 599 77.5 19.0 41.9 17.5 7. ; 
Italian, North..............-.-.------- 53 88.7 13.2 28.3 56. 6 7. ^ 
Italian, South.......................-- 1,269 93. 8 16.8 21.6 27.0 5. 1 
Lithuanian............. cesse 200 96.2 6.5 8.8 77.3 4. 5 
MGV AP oo oon easel QAUM 182 90. 1 22.5 9.3 52.7 4. H 
Nero rar dua Pier vatem Quee 37 94.6 67.6 5.4 51.4 "s 
Poll e octal cok ado 959 90.9 10.7 21.9 38.1 oz 
IET coa once see uere od 308 93. 5 14.6 149 | — 448 gi 
Slovenian.. oo eee 100 98.0 .0 11.0 36.0 54 
CZ TT :. . 113 17.9 20.4 36.3 42. 5 iH 
Borges o D LE 34 85.3 11.8 8.8 2.9 11. 
NUT mS E OC ^ ae 
Grand total........................- 6:0|  87.0| 17.7]  26.0| 303 Bm 
Total native-born of foreign father......... 441 86.6 20.6 23.1 11.8 55 
Total native-born...............-.-- cese 994 84.2 26.8 20.2 16.5 9.6 
Total foreign-born......................... | 5,706 87.4 16.1 27.0 32.7 ° 











In 13 per cent of the families the husband contributes nothing to 
the family income. In 17.7 per cent of the families at least pê 
of the income is earned by the wife, and in 26 per cent of the cases 
by the children. Over 30 per cent of the families keep boarders 
or lodgers. The foreign-born depend less on the earnings of the 
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wife than do the native-born of foreign father, but they derive more 
from the earnings of their children and from keeping boarders or 
lodgers. In the case of four immigrant races, the North Italians, 
Lithuanians, Magyars, and negroes, more than half the fumilies receive 
income from boarders or lodgers. Two-fifths of the German and 
Irish families are helped by the children. 

The next table classifies all husbands at work according to the 
amount of their earnings for the year. The data are presented in 
cumulative form. 


TABLE 40.—Earnings per year of male heads of families, by general nativity and race of 





individual. 
Number Fereont ng 
General nativity and race of in- | working | Average |— —— rr 
dividual. for =| earnings. | Under | Under | Under | Under | Under | Under 
WEES: $100. | $200. | $400. | $600. | $500. | $1,000. 
Native-born of native father: 
MOa aa oe CRO ee Sed $657 1.5 3.7 15.7 42.0 75.3 90.1 
CPTO A ys cos ce eo tee 465 2.3 7.6 38. 2 77.1 96.9 100. 0 
Native-born of foreign father, by 
race of father: 
Bohemian and Moravian..... 632 .0 3.0 18. 2 42.4 75.8 100.0 
(MAD) icon dia wed 674 .0 1.4 9.9 39.0 78.0 90.8 
A 601 2.6 7.8 24.4 51.8 80. 8 92. 7 
Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and Moravian..... 552 1.6 6.0 27.9 60. 4 87.0 95.8 
German...................... 630 .0 2.7 16.3 40.1 80. 4 94.0 
Hebrew, Russian............ 463 1.8 9.1 40.0 75.3 95.1 98.4 
Hebrew, Other.............. 484 .9 6.9 40. 5 71.6 94. 0 97.4 
Irish rues nei edam 557 1.1 6.3 28.4 56.3 87.1 96.3 
Italian, North................ 449 .0 17.0 38.3 68.1 100. 0 100.0 
Italian, South................ 390 2.1 13.9 57.2 87.5 97.6 99.) 
Lithuanian.................. 419 3.2 11.6 46.0 86.0 98. 4 99.2 
MSG VOR e. ........ 390 3.7 14.1 58.3 86. 5 96. 9 99.4 
NORIO. e E Ra ma sli 369 2.9 14.3 62.9 88.6 97.1 100. 0 
Polish........................ 379 4.7 19. 0 55.8 85.6 97.5 99. 4 
Blovak................... nese 402 5.6 16.7 49. 7 83.3 99.7 100.0 
Blovenian.................... 433 4.1 8.2 38.8 86.7 98.0 100.0 
Swedish...................... 703 .0 1.1 9.1 28. 4 75.0 86. 4 
Syrian..................-...- 356 69| 138| 724| 89.7] 96.6| - 100.0 
Grand total................ 475 2.4 10.8 41.2 72.2 92.0 97.3 
Total native-born of foreign father. 625 1.3 5. 2 19.6 47.6 79. 6 92.7 
Total native-born................ 612 1. 6 5.0 21.0 50.1 80. 6 92.8 
Total foreign-born................ 452 2.5 11.7 44. 6 75.9 93. 9 98.1 








The earnings of the 5,825 male heads of families average $475 
for the year covered by this study. The average earnings of the 
eto of every race of native birth, except the negroes, is over 
$600. The average earnings of all foreign-born husbands is onl 
$452. About three-fourths of the foreign-born, as contrasted wit 
less than one-half of the native-born exclusive of negroes, earn less 
than $600, and about 45 per cent of all foreign-born husbands earn 
under $400. Among immigrants the highest incomes from earnings 
of husbands are those of the Swedes; the second highest are those 
of the Germans. 
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ASSIMILATION. 


ABILITY TO 8PEAK ENGLISH. 


It will be seen from the following tables that the ability of the 
immigrant to speak English is largely dependent upon his age at the 
time of arrival in the United States and on the length of his residence in 
the United States. "The first table shows the number and per cent 
of all male heads of households who can carry on conversation at 
least fairly well in the English language. 


TABLE 41.— Number and per cent of male heads of households who speak English, by 
general nativity and race o individual. 


[This table includes only non-English-speaking races.) 





a — Number | Percent 
General nativity and race of individual. dom | E who speak | who speak 
aum English. | English. 
Native-born of foreien father, by race of father: 
Bohemian aud Moravian ....... 0.2.20. eee ecw cece ern 41 40 97.6 
A A O 195 195 100.0 
WOO LS RT E 18 18 (a) 
Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and MoraviaD..........ooooooonmoonaronrnnrmns.o.. 539 215 39.9 
A aeu 455 324 11.2 
Plon eM MP RTT CR 48 35 12.9 
Hebrew RUSIA 2a enka A UT een ee oon ae 1,252 611 48.8 
Hebrew Otet eese esu 2 LE ee : 248 146 58. 9 
Mali Nor EA Ae a a a EEE EN 72 11 15.3 
Etallin; SOUL uude 1,877 643 34.3 
A Mis 322 123 38.2 
MIT E boxe VE E IDEE 185 63 34.1 
VS A A AI 1,104 401 36.3 
OPW PAU A d cours Seta paris Wile E E Da Nue E DR EE 32 8 25.0 
BIOX KR ceu A LLLI cc M LE ATL LTD LUE 345 185 53.6 
SIGNO I iso oer 114 80 70.2 
A ot cet ee ele eae UU 117 107 91.5 
By Polytech Tm 325 198 60.9 
Grand total sia Cee 7,289 3, 403 46.7 
Total native-born of foreign father .........o.ooooooommmmorommoooo.. 254 253 99.6 
Total foreign-born . a A a las 7,085 3,150 44.8 





a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


Less than one-half of the foreign-born male heads of households 
represented in this table speak English. In the following races this 
roportion falls below two-fifths; Bohemian and Moravian, North 
talian, South Italian, Lithuanian, Magyar, Polish, and Servian. 
Among the Swedish only is the percentage high. Practically all of the 
native-born of foreign father speak English. 

From the complete report on immigrants in cities it will be found 
that among most races the women are able to speak English in con- 
siderably lower proportions than the men; the almost universal em- 
ployment of the men outside the home naturally increases their con- 
tact with English-speaking persons and their opportunities for acquir- 
e the language. 

n the table next presented ability to speak English is related to 
length of residence in the United States. The table includes only male 
heads of households. 
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TABLE 42.— Number and per cent of foreign-born male heads of houscholds who speak 
English, by years in the United States and race of individual. 


(This table includes only non-English-speaking races. By years in the United States is meant years since 
first arrival in the United States.) 


Number in the Number who | Per cent who 




















United States speak English, speak English, 
Number each specified by years in the by years in the 

Race of individual. elo number of years.) United States. | United States. 

datu. | tn. | | | 

Under Wor Un- 10 or | Un- 10 or 
5. 5to9. over. | der 5. 5 to9. over. | der 5. 5109. Over. 
Bohemian and Moravian........... 539 96 95 | 338 6 32 177 | 63 | 33.7 | 52.4 
A ups o E 455 47 33 375 10 17 | 297 | 21.3 | 51.5 | 79.2 

GEOR 48 19 14 15 9 13 13 | (a) | (a) | (a) 
Hebrew, Russian.................. 1,252 358 351 543 97 168 346 | 27.1 | 47. 9 03. 7 
Hebrew, Other..................... 218 45 85 118 13 44 89 | 28.9 | 51.8 75.4 
Italian, North. ...... ............... 72 22 19 Ai dores 1 10 .0 (a) 2.3 
Italian, South...................... 1,877 320 561 gon 32 143 468 | 10.0 | 25.5 47.0 
Lithuanian. ....................... 322 68 128 126 16 42 65 | 23.5 | 32.8 | 51.6 
| ET n AP T 155 92 64 29 19 27 17 | 20.7 | 42.2; 5&6 
Eolo ree qo 1,104 212 | 339 23 23 95 253 95/280; 54.1 

A E EE 32 26 4. 2 4 2 2115.4 | (a) (a) 
SIGUE os ces ces cse da ea ot ania d E 345 o8 110 147 15 67 103 | 25.9 | 47.9 70.1 
BIGVONIN cc traen 114 17 59 38 15 36 29 | (@) | 61.0] 76.3 
—— 117 1| i 1051...... 9| 98| (a) | (a) | 93.3 
Byrlallses esee DIR TUAM 325 114 117 94 59 65 71 51.8 (58 1 75.5 
— — O O A O 
Total. secet 7,035 | 1,525 2,030 3,480 | 318 | 764 2,008 | 20.9 ¡37.6 | 59.4 


e Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


Of 1,525 heads of households who have been in the United States 
less than five years, 318, or 20.9 per cent, speak English. The pro- 
portion among those who have been here from five to nine years is 
37.6 per cent, while among those who have been here ten years or 
more it is nearly 60 per cent. “All races show a marked increase 
in the ability to speak English with an increase in the length of 
residence in this country. 

The next table relates ability to speak English to age at time of 
coming to the United States. The table includes only male heads 
of households, who are classified according to whether they were 
under or over 14 years of age at the time of their arrival in this 
country. 


TABLE 43.— Number and per cent of foreiqn-born male heads of households who speak 
English, by age at time of coming to the United States and race of individual. 


(This table includes only non-English-speaking races.] 














Number each speci-| Number who speak | Per cent who speak 

Number fied age at time English, by age Enylish, by age 

Race of individual. Sole M of coming. at timeofcoming. at time of coming. 
je E A AAA EA 


dat. | Under 14, 14 or over.| Under 14. 14 or over.| Under 14.'14 or over. 


Bohemian and Moravian....... 539 59 | 159 94.9 33.1 
erino romers 459 181 248 97.4 65.8 
Greek....... . . . ..... .... ....... Lo PET OO! Rhet acus 12.9 
Hebrew, Russian............... 1,257 43 57 95.3 47.1 
Hebrew, Other................. 248 10 136 (a) 57.1 
Italian, North.................. 12 1 | 10 (a) 14,1 
Italian, South.................. 1,877 128 535 84.4 30. 6 
Lithuanian.................... 322 4 | 120 (a) 37.7 
A A rra ER kw eed 155 2 61 (a) 33.3 
Polis uds de 1.104 71 344 80.3 33.3 
A ces bared sor err ae XXE 32 drea sos dla Rules rectus 25.0 
Slovák tii and 345 14 172 (a) 52.0 
SloveniaN.....oooooooomomoo..... ¡SAA BÜ | sums outs 70.2 
Swedish........................ 117 11 96 (a) 90. 6 
Byrian..............- essc . . . . | 325 13 187 | (a) | 59.9 
Total................ sse | 7,085 434 2,761 89.6 | 41.8 








a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 
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Nearly nine-tenths of the foreign-born male heads of households 
who were under 14 years of age at the time of coming to this country 
are able to speak English now, while of those who were 14 years or 
over at the time of coming, scarcely more than two-fifths can speak 
English. In the case of the Poles, four-fifths of those who were 
aldre under 14 when they came now speak English, while only a 
third of those who were older have learned to converse in the English 
tongue. 


LITERACY. 


The number and per cent of male heads of households who can 
read and the number and per cent who are able both to read and to 
write appear in the following table. 


TABLE 44.— Number and per cent of male heads of households who read and who read and 
write, by general nativity and race of individual. 


Number who— Per cent who— 
Number 


General nativity and race of individual. reportar. => >> | ===> 
complete 
data. Read. Read aud Read. Read and 


re A ——— ————— M RÉÁLÁ E —— 


Native-born of native father: 


NM HB. oci cd a eat ciu 406 404 404 99.5 99.5 
LAE XS e cues duas aeta e ERE ME 304 262 259 86. 2 85.2 
Ne orn of foreign father, by race of 
ather: 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 41 40 40 97.6 97.6 
Lie A 194 190 190 97.9 97.9 
J 264 259 259 98.1 98.1 
Poll. iua ieu 18 18 18 (a) (a) 
Foreign-born: 
Bohemian and Moravian.............. 538 529 524 98.3 97.4 
AMA 452 447 445 08.9 98.5 
(ird DD 48 46 46 95.8 95.8 
Hebrew, Russian...................... 1,252 1, 063 1,019 - 84.9 81.4 
Hebrew, Other. ........ ..... .......... 246 224 215 91.1 87.4 
ib A RD NAE 600 545 532 90.8 88.7 
Italian, North.................... eee en 1 59 59 84.3 84.3 
Italian. South. ico RUPES 1,868 1,038 1,019 55.6 54.6 
Lithuanian... elle s re Rc 321 242 200 15.4 62.3 
MI 184 174 174 94.6 94.6 
A A A 106 99 99 93.4 93.4 
A A LE 1,101 841 790 76.4 71.8 
a AA A erue beer E EI 32 25 25 78.1 78.1 
A A Pix ei WES 344 73 267 79.4 77.6 
Slovenian............................. 114 108 107 94.7 93.9 
Swedish ta 116 115 115 99.1 99.1 
A erre we Sax 325 281 283 88.3 87.1 
Grand total.......................... 8, 944 7,288 7,089 81.5 79.3 
Total native-born of foreign father......... 517 507 507 98.1 98.1 
Total nativeborn....... .. ................. 1.227 1,173 1,170 95.6 95.4 
Total foreign-born......................... 7,717 6,115 5,919 79.2 76.7 


a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


Out of a total of 8,944 reporting, 7,288, or 81.5 per cent, are able 
to read and 7,089, or 79.3 per cent, are able to read and write. 
Ninety-nine and a half per cent of the white persons who are native- 
born of native fathers are able to read and write. For the native-born 
of foreign father the percentage is also high for each race. Among 
the foreign-born the percentage who read and write falls as low 
as 54.6 for the South Italians, and is less than 80 for the Poles 
Servians, Slovaks, and Lithuanians. Among the Bohemians and 
Moravians, Germans, and Swedes, on the contrary, the percentage 
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who can read and write is above 97. From the Commission's com- 
plete report on immigrants in cities it will be seen that the per cents 
of women who read and write are in general lower than the cor- 
responding per cents of men. 

rom the complete report it will also be seen that apparently little 
relation exists between the literacy of immigrants and their length 
of residence in the United States. The following table, however, 
indicates that the age of the immigrants at the time of their arrival 
in this country is an important factor in determining their ability to 
read and write: 


TABLE 45.— Number and per cent of n male heads of households who read and 
write, by age at time of coming to the United States and race of individual. 


4 | Number who read | Per cent who read 
Number of each and write, by age and write, by age 


Number Specie age at at time of com- at time of com- 
reporting| time of coming. ; 
Race of individual. comp lote ing 
ta. 


| 


———— — — | ———M — — ——— —— — — —— —— — — 


Under 14. 14 or over.| Under 14. 14 or over.| Under 14.'14 or over. 


Bohemían and Moravian 466 98.3 97.3 
German... uo m rne 308 98. 7 98. 4 
TOG A EP E ES de 46 .......... 95.8 
Hebrew, Russian 951 88.4 81.1 
Hebrew, Other................. 246 ) 205 (a) 86.9 
TS MOOR DIM PES 455 .8 88.0 
Italian, North.................. 69 58 (a) 84.1 
Italian, South.................. 932 67.4 53.6 
Lithuanian..................... y 4 196 a 61.8 
MET corr ces _ 172 a 94.5 
NORIO sooo eh eter tacts acs j : 96 a 93.2 
Pol ii vrai a ta 728 88. 6 70.6 

MM TENOR 29 A 78.1 
Slovax.......................... 254 (a) 77.0 
8lovenian....................... 107 [i122 93.9 
BSwedish........................ 104 E 99.0 
BY. vedo eere deor Lie dad 270 (a 56.5 





3 
o 

E 
= 
E 
E 
E 
© 





a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


The vast majority of the 7,717 foreign-born male heads of house- 
holds represented in this table were 14 years of age or over at 
the time of coming to the United States. Those who came at an 
early age are now able to read and write to a greater extent than are 
those who were 14 years of age or over when they came. This is true 
in the case of every race for which the percentages are comparable. 
Thus, among the South Italians, two-thirds of those who were children 
under 14 when they came are now able to read and write, while little 
more than half of those who were 14 years or over at the time of coming 
can now read and write. 

CITIZENSHIP. 


The status with respect to naturalization of immigrant heads of 
households who were 21 years of age or over at the time of coming to 
the United States and who therefore could become citizens only by 
their own initiative, is shown in the following table. Only persons 
are included who have been in this country long enough to acquire 
citizenship. 
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TABLE 46.—Present political conditon of foreign-born male heads of households who 
have been in the United States 5 years or over and who were 21 years of age or over at 
time of coming, by race of individual. 


[By years in the United States is meant years since first arrival in the United States.] 














Winer Number Per cent— 
Race of individual. reporting 

complere Fuly 'Havingfirst Fully Having first 
x naturalized. papersonly. naturalized. papers only. 
Bohemian and Moravian.................. 248 134 48 54.0 19.4 
o NI A A 225 164 45 72.9 20.0 
Orea da 2 1 4 4.5 18.2 
Hebrew, Russian.......... ................ 607 204 139 33.6 22.9 
Hebrew, Other oriol states criadas: 141 54 34 38.3 24.1 
A A A ensi ed 210 154 17 73.3 8.1 
Italian, NOFll quce vae daran 42 24 5 57.1 11.9 
Italian, South. sa 1,071 339 177 31.7 16.5 
Ar A A 174 45 19 25.0 10.9 
Tai NNNM CROCO MK NN 74 Q 12 12.2 16.2 
NO dba a 26 3 1 11.5 3.8 
A ——— 539 192 63 35. 6 11.7 

Bervidloerelliqewuxbbue esu erc ie cre E 5 Oi A (2) (a) 
Slovak A A A 156 28 16 17.9 10.3 
Slovenian. ................................ 7 9 14 12.3 19.2 
E 72 62 3 86.1 42 
Sýna ue svaxecets 134 13 32 9.7 23.9 
Total costs E PET Yr etn 3,819 | 1,437 | 629 | 37.6 16.5 





a Not computed, owing to small number involved. 


It will be seen that little more than half of the foreign-born male 
heads of households have taken out any naturalization papers. The 
proportion fully naturalized is only 37.6 per cent. The proportions 
vary considerably among the races, being much higher for the Ger- 
mans, Irish, and Swedes than for others. Among the races repre- 
sented in the table by more than 500 men, the proportions of citizens 
are: Poles 35.6 per cent, Russian Hebrews 33.6 per cent, and South 
Italians 31.7 per cent. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE FIRST AND SECOND GENERATIONS OF 
IMMIGRANTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The purpose of this report is to show the difference between the 
first and second generations of immigrants as regards the occupations 
in which they engage. The term ''first generation," as here used, is 
applied to those who are themselves immigrants—that is, were born 
in foreign countries. The term ''second generation" is applied to 
those who are the native children of immigrants—that is, were born 
in this country of parents who were born abroad. The report is 
based upon original and unpublished data in possession of the Bureau 
of the Census. 

The tables presented give the number of breadwinners ten years of 

e or over in each generation, classified by occupation. The term 
“breadwinner” is here used to include everyone who is engaged in any 

ainful occupation. It includes the banker, therefore, as well as the 

ootblack. The figures are shown separately for each foreign nation- 
ality which can be distinguished upon the basis of census returns, the 
classification b —— being & classification according to the 
country in which the parents were born. Thus an Italian, as the term 
is here used, means & person whose parents were born either both in 
Italy or one in Italy and the other in the United States. An Italian 
immigrant is classed as an Italian of the first generation, and it is 

robable that he, like his parents, was born in Italy, although he may 

ave been born in some other foreign country. An Italian of the 
second generation means a person born in the United States whose 
parents, one or both, were immigrants born in Italy. 

Of course this classification, based on the country in which parents 
were born, is not equivalent to a classification by race. Austria, for 
instance, includes a number of diverse races. But these can not be 
distinguished on the basis of census returns. We know that compara- 
tively few of the natives of Russia who migrate to the United States 
are Russians in the ethnical sense of the word. The great majority 
of them are racially classed as Hebrews, Poles, and Lithuanians. In 
other cases, however, the country of birth practically defines the 
races. This is true of such countries as Ireland, Scotland, France, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, the inhabitants of each of these 
countries being mainly homogeneous as regards race. From the 
classification by country of birth the census of 1900, however, made 
two rather important deviations: It separated the Poles—defined 
as persone who speak Polish and were born in what was formerly 
Poland—from the other natives of Austria, Prussia, and Russia; 
and it distinguished between the French Canadians and the English 
Canadians in the case of persons born in Canada. 
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The subject of this report is presented first by occupations or occu- 
pation groups, with a view to readily determining the differences 
among foreign nationalities as regards their representation in certain 
typical or important occupations. This forms Part I of the com- 
plete report. In Part II of the complete report the occupational 
classification is presented by nationalities, so as to bring together 
the occupational data relating to each nationality. 

The summary herewith presented consists of an abstract or con- 
densation of Part I, followed by two tables (A and B), which show 
the occupational classification of each nationality. Lack of space 
forbids any attempt to summarize the text comment and analysis 
contained in Part II of the full report. 


MALE BREADWINNERS. 


The following table shows the number of male breadwinners in 
the first and second generations of each of the nationalities distin- 
guished in the census occupational statistics: 


TABLE 1.—White male breadwinners of foreign parentage, classified by nationality and 
general nativity: Number and per cent distribution. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 


Second generation 





First generation 
(born abroad). (oora in eee 

Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). 
Ter cent Per cent 
Number. |distribu-| Number. | distribu- 

tion. tion. 

Tos A CQ UE SU Eta 4. R86, 731 100.0 | 4,143,158 100.0 
Austrian SS A e Cox dup dd cts 153, 033 3.1 14, 587 4 
Bubemidl 15 dst xd et eed eave ei Labs qu oo 11,389 1.5 32, 707 .8 
Canadian, English ie gid eens ede 191. 159 3.9 177,787 4.3 
Canadian, Frenchi. cecinere 168 421 3.4 5, 338 2.3 
Dit Sd 82, 652 1.7 23.097 .6 
Eurlishand Welsh ss soo. ee du Rv 439, 031 9.0 442, 865 10.7 
Freercreeeeeee 51, 431 1.1 55, 152 1.3 
German PROCHE SENDEN 1, 276, 046 26.1 | 1,491,839 36.0 
Hünrarian. A A cO rre US UL 88, 1.8 , 1 
A A A 714, 222 14.6 1,090, 103 26.3 
Halan 276, 438 5.7 16, 986 .4 
A uos ieren A e rat duds. quist 171,006 3.5 85. 658 2.1 
Polish ses cond 183.055 3.7 25,975 6 
PRGA setae E ete ics Mediates nC ORE 191, 599 3.9 14, 598 4 
O oy oau Cate EE UR RR eS e RR 129, 001 2.7 111. 195 2.7 
O A wezade ed doti edes EL octal cose hat 297, 307 6.1 67. 407 1.6 
O M NUMOS EMO NC RUM DA 60, 391 1.2 34,751 8 
SI lana cone ly wicca Gu PR doe ba enemies 341, 210 7.0 359, 233 8.7 





Some of these nationalities are represented by very small numbers 
in the second generation as compared with the first. This is notably 
true as regards the Austrians, the Hungarians, the Italians, the 
Poles, and the Russians. It results from the fact that the immigra- 
tion of these nationalities is of comparatively recent origin, so that the 
‘second generation at present consists pna of children and young 
‘persons, few of whom are old enough to take up an occupation. 

As regards some of these nationalities it might be said Indeed that 
there is no second generation as yet, but only the beginnings of a 
second generation or a second generation not yet grown up. Never- 
theless the figures, meager though they are, afford some indication 
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of the start which the second generation is making. But in draw- 
ing comparisons with the first generation the youthfulness of the 
second generation should be borne in mind, it being & factor which 
tends to give an undue prominence to those occupations in which 
children are commonly employed. 

‘As a result of these variations in the relative size of the two gen- 
erations the racial composition of the first generation of foreign 
breadwinners differs in & marked degree from that of the second. 
Thus of the first generation of male breadwinners of foreign origin, 
26.1 per cent are Germans and 14.6 per cent are Irish; while in the 
second ——— these percentages are much larger, the percent- 
age of Germans being 36 and that of Irish, 26.3. "The first genera- 
tion, therefore, is 40.7 per cent Irish and German, the second 62.3 
Per cent. Accordingly the characteristics of the Irish and Germans 

ave more influence upon the second generation, taken as & whole, 
than upon the first. 

On the other hand, the Italians, Poles, and Russians constitute, 
respectively, 5.7, 3.7, and 3.9 per cent of the first generation, as com- 
pared with 0.4, 0.6, and 0.4 per cent of the second generation. In 
the aggregate these three nationalities represent 13.3 per cent of the 
first generation and only 1.4 per cent of the second. 

Because of this difference in the racial composition of the two gen- 
erations it becomes difficult to determine the significance of the dif- 
ference between the two generations as regards the occupations 
which they follow unless the comparison is made for each nationality 
separately. This could not be done upon the basis of any published 
census i RS ; therefore it was deemed desirable to go back to the 
original data in order to make these classifications by nationality. 
The results of that work are presented in this report. 

In the table which is &ppended (pp. 821-829), the male bread- 
winners in the first and in the second generations of each nationality 
are classified by occupations. 

The census classification distinguishes 140 different occupations 
oroccupation groups. Inthe text which follows, attention is ded 
to some of the more important occupation groups, the first group 
considered being that composed of persons returned by the census 
as ''laborers (not specified)." Other occupation groups are dis- 
cussed in the order here named: Miners; iron and steel workers; tex- 
tile-mill operatives; the building trades; clerical pursuits; salesmen, 
agents, and commercial travelers; professional pursuits; agriculture. 


GENERAL LABORERS. 


In the United States census persons returned as laborers, or da 
laborers, or general laborers, without specification of the kind of wor 
on which employed, were classified under the designation ‘‘laborers 
(not specified)." Probably this indicates, as a rule, Vu au in 
unskilled manual labor requiring only ordinary intelligence and 
commanding comparatively low wages. About one-tenth of the total 
number of male breadwinners enumerated by the census are in this 
occupation group. 

Among the foreign-born, or immigrants, the percentage of general 
laborers (14.4) is much higher than among the native white Ameri- 
cans. But among the native white of foreign parentage the per- 
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centage (8.6) is not much larger than it is among the native white of 
native parentage (8), the small difference suggesting that the children 
of foreigners are not much more disposed or constrained to earn 
their living by unskilled manual labor than are the children of 
native Americans. 

But this statement does not hold good of all sections and commu- 
nities. In the large cities the native white whose parents were for- 
eigners by birth are employed as general laborers to a much greater 
extent than the native white whose parents were native Americans; 
in the smaller cities and country districts there is less difference be- 
tween these classes in this respect. But everywhere the proportion 
of laborers is greater among the foreign-born, or immigrants, than 
among either class of native white; and in general these three classes 
appear to be more sharply differentiated in the city than in the 
country. 

T he tollogina table gives the percentage of laborers in the first and 
second generations for each of the principal nationalities that can be 
distinguished on the basis of census returns: 


TABLE 2.— Male breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed as laborers. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 























Laborers. 
Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). toe. 

Number. | Per cent. 
B WIE LL t: NENNT we BAS EU RETI eRe eae he eek Mt | 23,957,778 | 2,516,263 10.5 
Native white of native parentage..............- cce eee eee eee ....... 12,013,566 961, 444 8.0 
White of foreign parentage BG .oooooononnrcnnonnnnncrornocrnccncoracncco. 9,029,589 | 1,003,538 11. 8 
First generation (foreign-born) @........ 2. eee cece cece cc cece eee. 4, 886, 731 706, 093 14.4 
Second generation (native-born)....................... eese eres 4,143,158 357,445 8.6 
Austrial a 167, 620 29,880 17.8 
First TOHOfatlotiu a A AS 153, 033 28, S02 18.8 
Second generations A RSEN cus REI cae 14,587 1,078 7.4 
BOCINA 104, 096 12, 655 12.2 
First CeneTauion ¿ra das 71,389 9, 996 14.0 
Second penoratlol A E Eua a m ena RES Ru E A 32, 707 2, 659 8.1 
Canadian, English 0405 iccs dee edee E FELOLI 368, 946 37, 487 | 10.2 
First generation. ...........e cece ec ceeeccces ani dade vues 191,159 19, 242 | 10.1 
Second generation. carcinoma al 177,787 18,245 10.3 
Canadian, FIPH6li ninia 203, 759 38,131 | 14.5 
PIrst-COnera OA a 168, 421 25, 382 15.1 
Second generatio. coe A e 95, 338 12, 749 13. 4 
DA ^ 105,749 10, 451 9.9 
First ęcneration.............................................. 82, 652 8,251 10.0 
Second genération............................ ................ 23,097 2,200 9.5 
Enplsh and Webh.a our a pepe Ios abate 881,896 6.7 
First peneration. c ioco cased le es e —— 439, 031 6.4 
Second generation....... lel cece ccc cece cece cese e ses rene 442, 865 6.9 
| in MM ME | — 106,583 8,355 7.8 
First reneration.........0..ccccccccccccccccccvoccccecccecccecs 51,431 4, 004 7.8 
Second generation. ... 2.20. cece cece e eser ro 55, 152 4,351 7.9 


« Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 
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TABLE 2.— Male bread winners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed as laborers—Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 





Laborers. 


Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). 
Number. | Per cent. 





White foreign parentage—Continued. 
German 


























WewsdadikrtossM 241, 403 8.7 

First generation. . 0.0.2.0... cece cece ecce eee eese 1, 276, 046 129, 582 10.2 
Second generation................ ccce c cece cece cen serere 1, 491, 839 111,821 7.5 
IGNATIAN AAA AE ES A 92,320 20, 029 21.7 
First generation.............................................. 88, 440 19,759 22.3 
Second generation.............. ccc cece ccc ee eee eese eee 3,850 210 7.0 
NOISE oC uou CI 1,804, 325 209, 593 15.0 
First generation. ............ cece ccc eee ees cece cc ccc cccces 714, 222 158, 933 22.3 
Second generation................-- eee ec eee eere eerte 1,090, 103 110, 960 10. 2 

i» A 293, 424 93, 583 32. 0 
First generatlon.............................................. 276, 438 91,778 33.2 
Second generution............. c ccce cece cece ccc ccccceccees 16, 986 2,105 12.4 
NOE WORE cc aevi eur cn —— 250, 064 22,399 8.7 
First generatióD. a 171, 006 16,271 9.5 
Second generatioD........ooooooooonoororororcancananoncna conos 85, 658 6,123 7.2 
¡AA A A mac dud 202,070 97,313 27.4 
First RODEA ON a is 183,055 53, 232 29.1 
Second generatioN.........oooomooooooommrmrrnoncnceononicco coo. 25,975 4,081 15.7 
RUSSIAN ET A 200, 197 14,045 7.1 
First generation cose sick in e erra xRESPU Kee ODE PEE REM sain 191, 599 13,959 7.3 
Second generation....................euul.eeeeee eee ree 14,598 656 4.7 
BOO sos ahs ce EAE 241,096 14,284 5.9 
First generation... ll cios rac ue ue eese ai 129, 901 7,348 5.7 
Second generation. 2.2.0... cee ccc ccc ccc c cece cence ences 111,195 6,936 6.2 
Swedish: ii o did Lol 364,714 | — 44311 12.1 
First CA as 297,307 37,940 12.8 
Second generation................ ce ..................... 67, 407 6,371 9.5 
BWR icona 95, 142 7,787 8.2 
First generation. . 0.2.0.0... 00 cee e cece e eee sess rere 60,391 5,255 8.7 
Second generation......................... cc ccc cece een 34, 751 2,532 7.3 
Other foreigna NNI sre fe bce dd 700, 443 $1,872 11.7 
First goneration o............................................. 341, 210 14.1 
Second generation... . 2... 2... cece ccc cece cece ee eees 359, 233 9.4 
Negro, Indian, and Mongolian..................ccccceeececceccceceess 2,914, 323 | 491, 281 16.9 





e Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 


In the first generation of Italians in the United States 33.2 per cent 
of the male breadwinners are laborers. This is the highest percentage 
of laborers shown for any class of immigrants that can be distinguished 
in the census. The Poles rank second, with a percentage of 29.1; 
then come the Irish and the Hungarians, each with a percentage of 
22.3. It is notable that in each of these nationalities the second gen- 
eration as compared with the first shows & very marked reduction in 
the percentage of laborers. Thus the percentage of Italians declines 
from 33.2 in the first generation to 12.4 in the second. Among the 
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Poles the decline is from 29.1 to 15.7; among the Irish from 22.3 to 
10.2; and among the Hungarians from 22.3 to 7. In the case of the 
English Canadian, Danish, English and Welsh, and Scotch the per- 
centage remains about the same, or perhaps shows a slight advance 
in the second generation. 


MINERS AND QUARRYMEN. 


Mining is an occupation which employs a large proportion of for- 
eigners or immigrants. In the census of 1900, 44.3 per cent of the 
total number of males reported as miners and quarrymen were of 
foreign birth, or immigrants; and 61.2 per cent were of foreign 
parentage, being either immigrants or the children of immigrants. 


TABLE 3.—Male breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed as miners and quarrymen. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 


Miners and quarry- 















men. 
` , Total 
Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). number. — 
Number. | Per cent. 
AlIbeldssegucs conu perkmemerex ca 23,957,778 569, 511 2.4 
Native white of native parentage................ ccce ccce eee cese eene 12,013, 566 183, 925 1.5 
White of foreign parentuge@.. .................... cc eese ea 9,029, 889 345, 276 3.8 
First generation (foreign-born)a.......................eeeee eere 4,886,731 249,042 5.1 
Second generation (native-born)............. 0.22 cee cee eee eee 4,143, 158 96, 234 2.3 
3 A AAA 
o en oo Ue or aede E E EpL LE DR LS dd EE QE 167,020 29, 503 17.6 
First generation........... ccce s ecce eee e cece cece cceeeees 153,033 28, 854 18.9 
Second generation.......... ce eee ee cee cee serrer e 14, 587 709 4.9 
Bohemia 104, 096 1,821 1.7 
First generation. A is Se seen eee ee tweens 71,389 1,567 2.2 
Second generation. 2.0.2.2... 0.0 ee eee ce cece cece cece ec o 32, 707 254 8 
Canadian, English............................... ................. 368, 946 5,066 1.4 
Id s osaedelovelouex osse ace edness 191,159 2,919 1.5 
Second generation............... l.l. els eese e serrer ene 177,787 2,147 1.2 
Canadian, French; 2c otiosi tuve duecldp ure coe ODIUM UN eS 263,759 2,520 1.0 
First generation. cec eco ea p euius ccu Tzebizandt 168, 421 1,717 1.0 
Second generation.......... cc c ............................... 95, 338 803 .8 
J ert E NE o 105, 749 1,281 1.2 
First generation. ii ue ues le RR DROPS RE E ERE 82,652 1,014 1.2 
Second generation... 0... .. cece cee cence ccc c cece cc cnncceces 23,097 267 1.2 
English and Welsh.................-.-- ce cece cee sre rere 881, 896 10,017 7.9 
First penermuon. 335 c no cae ev hes we kw UB ——— 439. 031 44.918 10.2 
Second generation... .................. ... .................... 442, 865 25, 099 5.7 
AAA E IA 106, 583 | 3,958 | 3.7 
First generation. AAA A SUE RU cu EE oai hau 51,431 2,945 5.7 
Second generation......... 00. cece . .... ...... . . ... 55,152 1,013 1.8 
A Qu AAE E EE T 2,767,885 1.3 
First generation.. ..... ll ccc ccc ce ccc ccc .................... 1,276,046 1.5 
Second generation......... c.c. cc esse sees esses asser rec 1,491,839 1.1 
E 92,320 | 29.2 
First generat lon......................... ............... d Co 88, 440 30.0 
Second A dida 3.880 10.2 
i = 


a Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 
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TABLE 3.— Male bseadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed as miners and quarrymen—Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 











Miners and quarry- 
Total men. 
Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). Sumber 
- Number. | Per cent. 
White of foreign parentage—Continued. 

jit] me PR E S A ERE 1,804,325 51,313 2.8 
First Ene A ———— ERE AE 714, 222 22,892 3.2 
Second generation................. ccce ee cw cece ence nc rrr 1.090, 103 28, 421 2.6 
RSMO TM 293, 424 25, 999 8.9 
First generation. cse ceto ecu AOS 276, 438 25, 465 9.2 
Second generation................ ccc ccce esee rre 16, 956 534 3.1 
Norwegian........0.20.0cccccecceccaccceccccececccccecccceccceees 256,004. 2,596 1.0 
First generation.............................................. 171,006 2,180 1.3 
Second Generations acesso roca 85, 658 416 .6 
Polis conce usc eii oce LEE eA ds S LIES ^ 209,000 | 15,316 7.3 
First pernieratlon.. i sso EV as 183,055 14,024 7.7 
Second generation............... c ccc ee ecce eere eere eee rere 25,975 1,292 5.0 

A Res eu 206, 197 7,181 3 
Fitst-generatioti....odooczo sedo is 191, 599 7,585 4.0 
Second generation................ c ccce cence eee e ee erre 14, 598 196 1.3 

A d D LA hee eee teat d ^ 241,006 | 15,938 6 
First generaetion.....................eeee eee cece esee re 129,901 9,740 7.6 
Second generation.............. llc cece ccc nec cece cee eeeeee 111,195 6,198 5.6 
A dolose E Eb ossa utes 304,714 | | 13,821 3.8 
First generationi... oe Doo dux es eeas 297,307 12, 434 4.2 
Second generation................... cec ecce eese 67 , 107 1,387 2.1 
lod. Pec qc 95, 142 1,612 1.7 
First generation.............................................. 60. 391 1,115 1.8 
Second generation......................... cece cece er ne 34,751 497 1.4 
Other forelgna ........... 20.2 -ceeccccecececceccccccccecccceceecce 700,443 | — 33.805 | 4.8 
First generation ¢... 2.0.0.2... ..c0cececceccceccececcececcecees 341.210 24,085 7.1 
Second generation............ ccce ecce eee ee eee ese me merceoer 359, 233 9,720 2.7 
Negro, Indian, and Mongollan.......................c.ueeleleeeee esee 2,014,323 40, 340 1.4 


a Inciudes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 


Over 5 per cent (5.1) of the white male breadwinners born in for- 
eign countries are employed as miners and quarrymen. For the 
native white whose parents were born in foreign countries the propor- 
tion employed in mining is less than half as large, being 2.3 per cent; 
for native white whose parents also were natives the corresponding 
percentage is only 1.5. 

The nationalities which contribute most largely to this occupation 
in proportion to their number are the Hungarians, Austrians, Eng- 
lish and Welsh, Italians, Poles, and Scotch. For these and for a 
other foreign nationalities, almost without exception, the percentage 
of miners is much smaller in the second generation than in the first. 


IRON AND STEEL WORKERS. 


In the census classification the iron and steel workers include 
employees of foundries, furnaces, and rolling mills. The total num- 
ber employed in this occupation is hardly more than one-half as 
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proni as the number employed as miners and quarrymen. Nor is the 
O element quite as prominent as it is in mining, 35.9 per cent of 


the iron and steel workers being of foreign birth, and 63 per cent 


being of foreign parentage. 


TABLE 4.— Male breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total num- 


ber, and number and per cent employed as iron 
UNITED STATES: 1900. 


Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). 


Native white of native parentage.......oooooocoooooooncoscacrnoosons. 
White of foreign parentage @... 2... cee cc ccc cece eee eese 


First generation (foreign-born)a...............- ccce eee eere 
Second generation (native-born).............. cce ce esee eee rr 


First generato cause di A E EARN XXE 
Second generatioN.......c.ooonsconsossocaronsoncaneosenenenono 


BODA: A a 


First 
Secon 


First generation. ias 
Second generation. orcos rr a 


Canadian, French si. oci oxeseEshenctée eta e ue Cox uude et dw 


First generation. ooroo ida 
Second generation............ cc ccce eccesso sees essere 


First generation............ zum EN Ee ERU NE Ms REESE NE EE 
Second generation 


English and Welsh...................... eee e eee eee eee nre 


AAA ö 
Second generütloll. 2:2. 22s tases eacac ao 


First RON AO v sesso 
Second general cocine a ebrei ir eines 


a PM A eee bes 
Second peneratlol, oli ocaceduxoderveeesex dme ku e REA DARE 


First generation. su osa cece: Stat cows wa tal ane uade amies 
Second generation. 2:225... o Rs seal kd A eaa Ra E ORO A 


First peneratlon id a E xl x 
Second: generation.............. lanas 


A A I Ede e Eee a UE id cis 


First generation. ........ POR OA PARES EUIS SLE ER eae! 


Second Peverauon essere a ea pian ak edv l 


s Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 


and steel workers. 









23,957, 778 


12. 013, 566 
9,029, 889 


4,886, 731 
4,143, 158 


167,620 


















104, 096 


71, 389 
32,707 


368, 046 


191,159 
177,787 


263,759 


168, 421 
95, 338 


105, 749 





881,896 











439, 031 11,601 
442, 865 8,168 


106, 583 1,307 


51, 431 601 
55,152 706 


2,767,885 49,576 
1, 276, 046 22,176 
1, 491,839 27,400 
92,320 4,732 
88, 440 4,679 

3, 880 53 
1,804, 325 47,363 


20, 013 
1,090. 103 27,350 








Iron and steel workers. 


Number. | Per cent. 


= 


a T NIFS Sj | 


dad pu pr 
. e s. e. . 


[e 
ano | CO ll mwil =i] on! Qo ll epi i 000 | wl OO I1 Ol Ove | Bali Ori Oil Oui NI Boil Ci Omi Oil N 


EAS | p | eel | pmd | ee | pO 
* o | è> ff * | e h eo e $. eo ea | è df. * f @ 


| 203,424. 2, 697 .9 
276. 438 2,532 .9 

16, 986 165 1.0 

255, 664 1,334 .5 
171,006 1,069 r 


85. 658 205 
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TABLE 4.— Male breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total num- 
ber, and number and per cent employcd as iron and steel workers—Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 


Iron and steel workers. 
Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). Total 


Number. | Per cent. 












































pud — — —— EEA 209, 030 13, 109 6.3 

First generaron AS A AAA 183,055 12,060 6.6 
Second ganératióoD...:..1. oleo nee ct re ER Le Me Rus 25,975 1,049 4.0 
Pula ct EM ——— E 206, 197 1, 490 .7 
First generation...................................... 191,599 1, 422 Y 
Second generation.......................... ene eee crees ee 14, 598 68 .5 
Beotch............ porc ver 6 241,096 4,340 1.8 
First Ecetia iaa es aee Poi e arii E 129, 901 2,706 2.1 
Second generatio. ..iicocavesoscsve encender ad eK aM ec gata 111,195 1,634 1.5 
BWOodl3B.. o A is 364,714 7,616 2.1 
First generation AAA A dose esate 297,307 | * 6,833 2.3 
Second generation....................... c ce eee eee eee eene 67, 407 803 1.2 
3 A A euNS dO EE 95, 142 1,129 1.2 
First generatioD..........ooocooooooocomcrcronancon.s c" 60,391 680 1.1 
Second generatio ...2...es esee eee eee ne aree ree e ern manne 34, 751 . 449 1.3 
Other foreign AMA uo Sad bes eee docs ec ot ly 700, 443 9, 598 1.4 
First generation a.............................ccccee cece ee enee 341.210 3,974 1.2 
Second generation. ....... eccesso ere te dee taR RR rer beer ye 359, 233 5,624 1.6 
Negro, Indian, and Mongollan........................................ 2,914, 323 12,320 .4 


a Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 


The 103,214 white male immigrants employed in iron and steel 
works in 1900 formed 2.1 per cent of the total number of white male 
immigrants in all occupations. In the second generation of bread- 
winners represented by the native white of foreign parentage, the 
percentage of iron and steel workers is almost as large, being 1.9; but 
of the native white breadwinners of native parentage only 0.8 per 
cent were reported in this industry. 

As shown by the percentages in the foregoing table, the Poles 
and Hungarians, in proportion to their numbers, are employed in 
iron and steel works to a greater extent than any other nationality 
distinguished in the census classification, and for each of these 
nationalities the percentage of iron and steel workers is much smaller 
in the second generation than in the first, The contrast may be 
partly due to the youthfulness of the second generation, the occu- 
pation here considered being one which affords comparatively few 
opportunities for the employment of children.“ Those nationalities, 
such as the German and Irish, which are represented by an older 
second generation, include almost or quite as large a percentage of 
iron and steel workers in the second generation as in the first. 

On the whole the movement away from this occupation on the 
part of the second generation is not so marked as it is in the case of 
the two occupations previously considered, gegen that of general 
laborers and that of miners and quarrymen. It wi be found, in fact, 


a The census of 1900 reported as iron and steel workers only 112 children under 14 
years of age; 299 were reported as 14 years, and 744 as 15. 
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that there are several nationalities (French Canadian, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Swiss) in which the percentage of iron and steel 
workers is higher in the second generation than in the first. These, 
however, are nationalities in which the occupation does not obtain 
any very marked importance in either generation. 


TEXTILE-MILL OPERATIVES. 


The number of white male immigrants (male foreign-born white) 
emploved as textile-mill operatives at the time of the Twelfth Census 
was 108,877. "This represents 2.2 per cent or about one forty-fifth 
of the total number of male immigrants employed in all occupations, 
and 40.8 per cent or two-fifths of the total number of textile-mill 
operatives of all classes. 

This industry is conducted in different sections of the country, 
under widely divergent conditions, and notably in the North as com- 
pared with the South. In New England three-fifths (61.6 per cent) 
of the male operatives in textile mills are immigrants, and more than 
one-fourth are the native children of immigrants; and the indus- 
try absorbs more than one-eighth of the foreign-born male bread- 
winners in that section and more than one-twelfth of the second 
generation. In the South, on the other hand, there are compara- 
tively few immigrants in the total population, and of these only a 
small percentage are employed in the textile mills, the operatives 
being practically all native white of native parentage. 

The following table presents & comparison of the first and second 
generations of each nationality, as regards the percentage employed 
in the textile mills: 


TABLE 5.— Male breaduinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed as tertile-mill operatives. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 











Textile-mill 
Total operatives. 
Natlonality (as determined by country of birth of parents). number. 

' Number. | Per cent. 
E ML cT S 23,957,778 266, 815 1.1 
Native white of native PATO A 12,013,566 95,503 .8 
White of foreign parentage o............. ccc ce ee eee eee 9, 029, 559 169, 671 1.9 
First generation (foreign-born) 3 ....o...coooooooconnroorommonnmooo.. 4,886,731 108,877 2.2 
Second generation (native born).................... ................ 4,143,158 60, 794 1.5 
AUS iris PE E N E EEEE 167, 620 1,394 .8 
First generation. acraovolube eR A DEC MR E EE 153,033 1,284 .8 
Second generation........... .... prr ESI REPE D UE DOR es pd 14,587 | 110 .8 
J 104, 096 | 432 .4 
First peneratioltua A A AAA 71,389 375 .5 
Second generation. ............................... aa 32,707 57 .2 
Canadian, English........................... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ... 3US, 946 4,044 1.1 
da vessccsct a\uch aa desesk voseeuwen eeu eceeees cons 191,159 2,429 1.3 
Second generationi. suc us cc td hae E 177,787 1,615 .9 
Canadian, French.......................... 203,759 42,529 16.1 
First Peneratlon ioo sse na 168, 421 32.174 19.1 
Second generation... .......... ll .............. . ............. 95, 338 10,355 10.9 





a Includes also the few forcign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 


e 
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TABLE 5.— Male breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total num- 
ber, and number and per cent employed as textile-mill operatives—Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 


















^c ioi «ori © i = 








l Textile-mill 
operatives. 

Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). NUM x 

Number. | Per cent. 
W hite of foreign parentage—Continued. 

DAT 2 clSel a 105,749 213 0.3 
First generatio ts e FE Ne E REUS EE E WENN ED EAE 82,652 207 .3 
Second generatiol es col iva ve eee du unte ble qun ee dad ees 23,097 66 .3 

English and Welshe accio 881,696 28, 022 3.2 
First Penco. das EET 439,031 19, 583 4.5 
Second RECO due x aa sees apu 442, 865 8,134 1.9 

Prene Di A Pula Eae AA 106, 553 1,357 1.3 
First eeneratidn e. uei A E UE 51,431 1,065 2.1 
Second generTaliOD «siones roman ek 55, 152 202 .5 

o A 2,767,885 20,730 -7 
First generationis is cdax aves ide REV NA rou Er QE E ases 1,276.046 11,977 .9 
Second gereratioD vce cise Suton nee neha ee RIXA WAGES E EDAP ERES 1,491,539 8,753 .6 

A A ON 92,320 1,070. 1.2 
Me A 88, 440 1,017 1.1 
Second generationn.... 3, 880 53 1.4 

IHshoig4 Se ugs ots elg UE 1,804,325 37,855 2.1 
First-penerdtlon Ata 714,222 14, 634 2.0 
Second pederasta va 1,090, 103 23,221 2.1 

EN E PREEN 293, 424 4,098 1.4 
First generation. AA 276, 438 3,886 1.4 
Second generution...................... ... a Re Thur 16, 986 212 1.2 

Norwegian-.......................... A BP alice E 256, 664 137 1 
First generation. a.cesiaw Aw exe E ds 171,006 85 (a) 
Second penerTatiON.o..aios a ads 85, 658 52 

AA A A A cbe 209, 030 5,962 2. 
First generatlolle sisi lus unis por ep d E We REN RIS RE ARES 183.055 5,731 3. 
Bécond generüllOD i4. coser ai wa cux Rs seta Ra TER 25,975 231 

¡A eccl e luu d A 206, 197 1,276 
First generation sesione cantia Ved sse o oae RAE DES nsa de 191,599 1,214 a 
Second generation, citas as 14,508 62 E 

—— M € Ó p — ——— — — — 

Scotch...... "es." s ener... een concen. na. 5,432 2.3 
First penetatiotizu o o duode a aA 3,598 2.8 
Second generation... 2o ilius Race date 1,834 1.6 

Swedlsh. i onem A JOLTA 1,655 .5 
First generation........... .. ... .............................. 1,331 .4 
DECODA Fencratlolus sd. scs A Pe VD EE CREAR ES 324 .5 

IN 1,281 1.3 
First generation. S eee en UD DC Ee s Ee 1,054 1.7 
Second generation... ..ouuoouueswet aer lera ab der RSUREDER 227 .7 

Other foreign b ................................................... 700,443 | — 12,124. 1.7 
First generation b........ done ak 341.210 7,228 2.1 
Second generation. vec sucercecuciecddaQer[e eg KEERAE MEE 359, 233 4,896 1.4 

Negro, Indian, and MoNgollaD..........ooooooccocncocccocccnnccononos 2,914,323 1,641 | 





a Less than 0.1 per cent. 
VIncludes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 
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This industry is peculiarly adapted for the employment of young 
persons and children. But, notwithstanding that, it obtains a pro- 
portionately smaller number of recruits from the second generation 
of male breadwinners than from the first. Of male workers in 
the second generation (native white of foreign parentage) only 1.5 
per cent are in the textile mills, while for the first generation, repre- 
— by the foreign-born, the corresponding percentage was, as Just 
noted, 2.2. 

The French Canadians are employed in the textile mills to a far 
greater extent than any other foreign nationality; but the proportion 
is hardly more than half as great in the second generation as it is in 
the first, the difference for male breadwinners being that between a 
percentage of 19.1 in the first generation and 10.9 in the second. 
Among the English and Welsh male breadwinners the percentage of 
textile-mill operatives declines from 4.5 for the first generation to 
1.9 for the second. The figures for the Irish indicate that the second 
generation is employed in textile mills to quite as great an extent as 
the first. In Massachusetts, & State in which the textile industries 
&ttain great prominence, 6.6 per cent of the male breadwinners in 
the first generation of Irish, and 7.1 per cent of those in the second, 
are textile-mill operatives. It will be found that this small increase 
represents & decline in the percentage employed in the cotton mills 
more than offset by an increase in the percentage employed in other 
textile mills. 

THE BUILDING TRADES. 


The group of occupations here designated as building trades com- 
prises carpenters, masons, painters, paper hangers, plasterers, plumb- 
ers, roofers and slaters, and mechanics (not otherwise specified). 

This occupation group represents for the most part skilled labor, 
requiring technical training or apprenticeship and commanding in 
general better wages and more favorable conditions of employment 
than obtain in the textile mills or in iron and steel works or mines. 
The number of men employed in the building trades is more than 
twice the number employed in mines and quarries, about four times 
the number employed in iron and steel works, and more than four 
times the number of male textile-mill operatives. 

About one-fourth, 25.5 per cent, of the males employed in the 
building trades are immigrants (foreign-born). It will be remembered 
that immigrant whites (foreign-born) constitute 43.7 per cent of 
the miners and quarrymen, 40.8 per cent of the textile-mill opera- 
tives, and 35.9 per cent of the iron and steel workers. It is apparent, 
therefore, that they do not attain the same prominence in the build- 
ing trades that they do in these other occupation groups. This is 
partly due tothe fact that these trades represent a widely diffused class 
of employments, not being localized or concentrated in any particular 
sections or communities, but being carried on wherever there are 
buildings to be constructed, in the country as well as the city and in 
all sections of the United States. 'The immigrant population, on the 
other hand, is largely concentrated in cities, mill towns and mining 
regions, and in certain sections of the United States, notably in the 
South, is practically unrepresented. | 
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TABLE 6.— Male breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total num- 
ber, and number and per cent employed 1n the building trades. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 
















In building trades. 




























































Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). — 
Number. | Per cent. 
EE c TNR cT eww cue 23,957,778 1,212,952 5.1 
Native white of native parentage................c.eceeee eese rre 12,013, 566 596, 811 5.0 
White of foreign parentagea............. lecce eee ccc e eee eran 9, 029, 889 567,032 6.3 
First generation (foreign-born)a...............- ecw crees rri 4, 886, 731 309, 502 6.3 
Second generation (native-born)................ eee cece cece eens 4, 143, 158 257, 530 6.2 
Austrian — 167, 620 4, 400 2.6 
First generatlón.z.oillee ue go e cheese Va eve c eade UE EM 153, 033 9,874 2.5 
Second generation. .... 2.2... ccc eee cece cence cnccccccccccees 14, 587 526 3.6 
Bohemian ....................................................... 104,096 | 5,070 4.9 
First generation.............. ccce e ecce eee eee eee 71,389 3,749 5.3 
Second generation .........cccccccccccccccccvececcccccccccecce 32, 107 1,321 4.0 
Canadian, English ads 368, 946 31,210 8.5 
First goneration..................... ........................ 191, 159 20,714 10.8 
Second generation..................... cc c cese eee nn 177,787 10, 496 5.9 
Canadian, French....................ceeeeceee eee eene e eene ' 263,150 21,954 8.3 
First generation................... dus oe data sated es 168, 421 15,908 9.4 
Second generation..................... ccce eee e eee 95, 338 6,046 6.3 
Danis. uai a 105, 749 7,117 6.7 
First generation............. ccce cce ecce eee ee eere 82,652 6,179 7.5 
Second generation...............-eceee esee eee reser 23, 097 938 4.1 
English and Welsh...........................-.c cesse erem 851, 896 60, 456 6.9 
First genetatloni... e oce leue cse ree prr rre e Rr reU 439,031 32,752 7.5 
Second generation......... . ra a 442,865 27,704 6.3 
French..... PUTA ö 106, 583 6,183 5.8 
First LODO ON ts aaa 51, 431 2,571 5.0 
Second generalioD...ilrcesu. e ue rara 55,152 3,612 6.5 
Germani cosi des I RR an 2,767,885 | — 176,517 6.4 
First peneratión «L2 2. oca deese esie e AR R De ERO EEERERC E PW 1,276,046 83, 626 6.6 
Second generation................... ccc cece ccc ee ease rne 1, 491, 8539 92, 591 6.2 
ns E ii act. ce cuan PRI RE Xi RS D a aa d ri Edu 92, 320 1,451 1.6 
First penérntion.. caso essacabuss A E ER EST id 88, 440 1,387 1.6 
Second generati0D.........o.oo.oooococororororncrmrsancossss. 3, 880 67 1.7 
A e PEE E A O 1, 804, 325 116, 691 6.5 
First ration A — 714,222 41,851 5.9 
Second generation.....................cccceleeee ee e rere 1,090, 103 74, 840 6.9 
A c.i ene 293, 424 11,337 3.9 
First generation............. wed udoe ot CR Ru De Geniuses 276, 438 10,167 8.7 
Second generation....................- ccce eee eese eee ee 16,986 1,170 6.9 
NOPWOPIAD. cda adas 256, 664 6.2 
First generation. 2.0.2.2... cece ccc ccc wee cc cece ccc ccc cc ccees 171, 006 7.9 
nd generation... 1c cauce ede ....................... 85, 658 2.7 
— À—Ó — o y 
PAU le 209,030 3.1 
First CO es 183,055 2.9 
Second generatloD..........ooooconccccoorccrcncnnoncococo cono 25,975 4.6 
=== 


9 Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States, 
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TABLE 6.— Male breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total num- 
ber, and number and per cent employed in the building trades— Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 
In building trades. 














i 'Total 
Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). 
y( á a number. | Number. | Per cent. 
White of foreign parentage—Continued. 

US OT ous dean Jia oye sacs ences A MED SC EE 206, 197 7,835 3.8 
First generation. a Ur e REM E NN EAE ads 191, 509 7,503 3.9 
Second generation a RR RR A Eau rare xar 14,598 332 2.3 

eettt sod ESL a duo bn vena R ease 241,096 19,984. 8.3 
First PON@TSUO coo bx ess xu 129,901 , 12, 480 9. 6 
Second peneratioli. 27.29: vere 111,195 ; 7, 504 6.7 

Sedo 304, 714 29, 508 & 1 
First generatione d ees 4 cated a 297,307 26, 686 9.0 
Second generation. lee pre a ades a da 67, 407 2, 882 4.3 

[= =en 

SIS. 6 95,142 4, 865 5.1 
First CONCA MON is Kee Edi EE adu v 60,391 3, 124 5.2 
Second penetra lOs ae ence EX W UE RUNE RASA TS 34, 751 1,741 5.0 

Other forer ia a 700, 443. 40, H6 5.7 
First LEDO A Soke de 341, 210 18,085 5.3 
DOCODUECNETA ON uve eco Cenc 4 mE eR EN epu a Eds 359, 233 21,961 6.1 

Negro, Indian, and Mongolian...........................ceec eese eee 2,914,323 | 49, 109 1.7 


@ Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 


There seems to be no marked movement toward this occupation 
group on the part of the second generation of foreigners. On the con- 
trary, with most of the nationalities distinguished in the census classi- 
fication this occupation group has a diminished importance in the 
second generation. For the English Canadians the percentage of male 
breadwinners employed in the building trades declines from 10.8 in the 
first generation to 5.9 in the second; for the French Canadians the 
decline is from 9.4 to 6.3. The percentage for the Scotch declines from 
9.6 to 6.7. Each of the three Scandinavian nationalities—the Danes, 
the Norwegians, and the Swedes—shows a similarly marked decline in 
the importance of this occupation group in the second generation. On 
the other hand, the Austrians, the French, the Hungarians, the Irish, 
and, to & more marked degree, the Italians and Poles, show & tend- 
ency to enter these occupations in relatively greater numbers in the 
second generation. 

On the whole, however, while this comparison of the occupations of 
the second generation with those of the first indicates a movement 
&way from unskilled manual labor and from work in factories and 
mines, it does not indicate that the movement is toward the skilled 
trades. 

CLERICAL PURSUITS. 


In 1900 there were 754,476 male breadwinners whose occupation 
was that of clerk, copyist, stenographer, typewriter, bookkeeper, or 
accountant. These occupations represent varying degrees of ability 
and include a rather wide range of compensation. They are all, alike, 
sedentary pursuits, implying in most cases no more general educa- 
tion than may be fes ty obtained from the public schools, supple- 
mented in the case of bookkeepers and stenographers by some special 
training. Of the total number in these employments 98,748, or 13.1 
per cent, were immigrants. 
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TABLE 7.— Male breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed as clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, etc. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 





Clerks, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, etc.a 



































: Total 

Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). Hunki 
Number. | Percent. 
Allelass. d CENA MEME iaa 23,957,778 754,476 3.1 
Native white of native parentage ........... cee cece eee ewe ........... 12,013, 566 413,473 3.4 
W hite of foreign parentageb................ c ee cence cece eens 9,029, 889 333, 485 3.7 
First generation (foreign-born) 0.2... 0.0... ccc ec ecw eee eee ee ee 4, 886, 731 97, 507 2.0 
Second generation (native-born).................................. 4,143,158 235, 978 5.7 
AustHat A 167, 620 2,917 1.7 
First generation . 2.2... 0... ccc ccc ccc ccc cee erre ntn 153, 033 1,697 1.1 
Second generation......... eee ccc ec ec cece cc ramen reete 14, 587 1,220 8.4 
A A cates eats p ue oer EN eee E 104, 096 1,943 1.9 
First veneration «oo ial ske bias rà eR Mea ice eee fo 71,389 672 .9 
Second generation. ioo cuueosue nere re rera p ErRr E E RS 32, 707 1,271 3.9 
Canadian, English. .........-2..secccccececceccceccceccececeeecees 368, 946 17, 334 4.7 
First generation................ ER NOW EKFMEreRMOdE MED CS 191,159 7,156 3.7 
Second peneralion. sds n asses awe i Deeper Re pA EXER EK EA E RE 177,787 10,178 5.7 
Canadian, French............. Su DN EP eques 263, 759 4,058 1.5 
First generatloN.........ooooococoooooomooo- A het bok laters 168, 421 1,755 1.0 
Becond generation. a ker Eae se petes e beds 95, 338 2,303 2.4 
DU oni elo A LP cL Haee ded 105, 749. 2,133. 2.0 
First Pénerdtlon oi eor vede EDS EE ER P BOX eia a a 2,652 1,218 1.5 
Second FéDeratlon, c oevescecs exe e ceniuEenc P ees ieee 23,097 915 4.0 
English and Welsh.............. cessere semen eei $81, 896 42, 689 4.8 
First generation) «oos iss A A ea abes ea ie ume 439, 031 16, 624 3.8 
Second generation................- cce ce e cece eee e rero 442, 865 20,065 5.9 
Erench NM 106, 583 4, 229 4.0 
First generation. is USE RC E E UE EC TE 51, 431 1,056 2.1 
Second generation......... .... x ens khoe n Rr WERE S ein rin 55, 152 3,173 5.8 
A us aes 2,767,885 | — 102,953. 3.7 
First generation............... ............................... 1,276,046 23,251 1.8 
Second generation................... de es ió 1,491, 839 79,702 5.3 
A AA vitres Oe wa A A e d eo 92,320. 1, 330 1.4 
First generation.......................... A 88, 440 875 1.0 
Second generation. «v coetu ese ii ca Veen edu 3,880 . 401 11.9 
RN PE 1,504,325 | — 85,942. 4.8 
First venerationi ..... ..... ......................... 714, 222 15, 683 2.2 
Second generutlon..............-. ccc c eese eee rete nn 1,090, 103 70, 259 6.4 
BOUT Em 203,424. 2,677 .9 
First Peneratlon cui ia ERR EE 270, 438 1, 596 .6 
Second generatioN........ooooooocnccorccoraconannoncoroncanos 16, 986 1,081 6.4 
No tl q cias 250,064. 4, 455 1.7 
First generation: A ets PEE inan a ie Ae 171,006 ^ 1,97 1.2 
Second generation. ................ cce cece ence eere 85, 658 2, 478 2.9 
OUST e P PTT PORTO C ERR 209, 030 2,166 1.0 
First generation. .......... .... ......... ... ................... 183,055 1,118 .6 
Becond generation. rca edu c ecA nee Se Dr FE rr ld 25,915 1.048 4.0 


a Includes bookk rs and accountants, clerks and copylsts, stenographers and typewriters. 
b Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 
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TABLE 7.— Male breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
— and number and per cent employed as clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, etc.— 
ontinued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 









R Clerks, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, etc. 
Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). Total 


White of foreign parentage—Continued. 
Russian 


First generation: cocus a ee LE 
Second generatio. ees vase Vise e ERXVRE EXUQCI C rx n iS EE 


OOO coe pio EE Tue PEE Ro c ECCO AU dae EV EDS iE 5.1 
First generation snc ces 5 cs ei ox e en En Ren eia iv voc gale dade 129, 001 4.2 
Second generatloD........ooooooooncoooorommonsonannconaoo. 111,195 6.2 

üwedith os cci idi essi Seale cbse eens | — 364,714 2.0 
First peneration. zi oss clave  zexvikcaQakqekexaue bas ka E y 297,307 1.3 
Second generatlon, «2 eveswex cec pec eei oe on RE iaa 67,407 5.4 

lig A P 95, 142 2.4 
First generation: os A oux RE yea ee ee CEN NUR EE SE 60, 391 1.5 
Second generation, ...-rsoo ee conta no a 34,751 4.0 

Other foreli io cooks  d 700, 443 4.4 
First generation Giada oor chr e aee ek Ry UU ENDORSE E ax REED 341,210 2.5 
Second: generation... as na e enr ESTE EE E Rr RI 359, 233 6.2 

Negro, Indian, and Mongolian..................................-.ues. 2,914,323 .3 


a Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 


There is a marked difference between the first and second genera- 
tions of male breadwinners as regards the extent to which they enter 
this class of occupations. Only 2 per cent of the — white 
are clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, etc., as compared with 5.7 per 
cent of the native white whose parents were foreign-born. "These 
occupations, therefore, have more than twice the relative importance 
3n the second generation that they have in the first. 

In the larger cities, where the demand for employment in clerical 
pursuits is greatest, more than one-tenth (10.9 par cent) of the second 
generation of male breadwinners were reported in these occupations 
as compared with 3.4 per cent of the first generation. 

Without exception each foreign nationality distinguished in the 
census classification shows a considerable increase in the percentage 
of clerks, stenographers, and bookkeepers in the second generation of 
breadwinners. Especially marked is the contrast in this respect 
between the first and second generations of Austrians, Hungarians, 
Russians, and Italians. Among the Hungarian immigrants, for 
instance, only 1 per cent of the male breadwinners are clerks, book- 
keepers, and stenographers; but in the second generation this per- 
centage becomes 11.9. For Austrians the corresponding percent- 
ages are 1.1 and 8.4, respectively; for Italians, 0.6 and 6.4; for Rus- 
sians, 2.2 and 11.7. The English Canadians, the English &nd Welsh, 
and the Scotch have a higher percentage for the first generation, but 
not so marked an advance for the second generation. 'The French 
Canadians appear to be the nationality which shows the least inclina- 
tion toward clerical pursuits on the part of the second generation. 
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SALESMEN, AGENTS, AND COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 


The occupations of salesmen, agents, and commercial travelers are 
believed to be sufficiently similar in character to be combined in & 
ene group for the purpose of the compi con under consideration, 
although the broad term ''agent" doubtless includes a good many 
persons who are not engaged in selling goods or products. The group 
thus obtained is somewhat larger than the group of clerks, stenogra- 
phers, and bookkeepers, and comprises a somewhat larger proportion 
of immigrants. e 125,442 salesmen, etc., who are immigrants, 
represent 16 per cent of the total number of males in these occupations 
and 2.5 per cent of the total number of male immigrants who are 
breadwinners. 

In the second generation of male breadwinners the percentage of 
salesmen increases to 4.8 and is larger than the corresponding per- 
centage for the native white of native parentage. The latter fact 
appears to be due to the greater concentration of the foreigners and 
their children in cities or commercial centers. When the comparison 
is confined to that part of the population which lives in cities of over 
50,000 inhabitants, it will be found that 10.3 per cent of the male 
breadwinners of native birth and native parentage are employed as 
salesmen, in comparison with 4 per cent of the immigrants (foreign- 
born white) and 7.6 per cent of the native children of immigrants 
(native white of foreign parents). 


TaBLE 8.— Male breadwinners, classified by anona and general nativity: Total num- 
ber, and number and per cent employed as salesmen, etc. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 











Balesmen, etc. 





Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). — 
Number. | Per cent. 
Allelsss. E E T 23,957,778 785, 294 3.3 
Native white of native parentage.............-eesse enses sessi 12,013,506 | — 454,301 3.8 
W hite of foreign parentage >... 2... ccc ee cece een cece reser 9,029, 889 | 325,152 3.6 
First generation (foreign-born) 5.................-..eeeelece eee 4, 886, 731 124, 204 2.5 
Second generation (native-born)...................-.- ccce eese eee 4, 143, 158 200, $88 4.8 
A —ÓÀ 167, 620 | 4,078 2.4 
First generation ciudad dias 3,090 2.0 
Second generation.................... c.c eccle eee ees enean 988 6.8 
Bobáminn.. coo el eck dU se ee i ene 2, 254 2. 2 
First generation. 22. an Dads 1,113 1.6 
Second goneratioDn. oa asco eu e aa CE qe 1,141 3.5 
Canadian, English....................- eere eene renes esi 368, 946 | 17,313 4.7 
First penaration A A rtu DELE 191,159 8,381 4.4 
Second generation..................... cce c eese eee sas eon 177,787 8, 932 5.0 
Canadian, French......................... c cc eee eese ee eret 263, 759 6,755 2.6 
First A A A IA 168, 421 3, 524 2.1 
Second generation......................... . c eeeee eee erre 95, 338 3,231 3.4 
Dia 105, 749 2,513 | 2.4 
First generation.....................cee e eese see ere esee 82,652 1,679 2.0 
Second generation....................... cc cee eee ee ere 23,097 834 3.6 
pae- 


« Includes commercial travelers, salesmen, and agents. 
b Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 
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TABLE 8.— Male breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total num- 
ber, and number and per cent employed as salesmen, etc.—Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 

















. Salesmen, etc. 
Natlonality (as determined by country of birth of parents). cron: 
Number. | Per cent. 
White of foreign henge continued. 

EnplishaudWelsliz.lioscee cur vedss 881,896 38, 501 4.4 
First RENA ON pecu xac EA eIEESZA E DAE EE a 439, 031 3.7 
Second generation. ....... 2. cece w lecce else es serere oro 442, 865 5.1 

o iz Ee ewes ende epe CU dE End 106, 583 4.0 
First generation. 2.usoolos ui e eu EPOR ERATES Dad T 51, 431 2.4 
Second generation escitas RI E REX TRES a be aeu 55,152 5.4 

Germa son taa pa 2,167,885 
e is oie du rese Sube E UE UU ER INN ENDLESS 1,276,046 33,854 2.7 
Second generation. i.v oroaravasexd wuss vs ir dme e Done edd esq adds 1, 491,839 76,910 5.2 

Hungarian..........2..2cescecececceccecccecceeces RUNS: 92, 320 1,923 | 2.1 
First peneratlon i ci. ches deste Ea Rr RAE AS 88, 440 1, 580 1.8 
Second reneratlolicuscs.osoewseem aaa cus 3,880 343 8.8 

A RR ET eae TELE NE 1,804,325 63, 684 | 3.5 
First generation ...........0- cee cee cccecccccccccecccccccccees 714, 222 16, 212 | 2.3 
Second generation. asocia 1,090, 103 47,472 4.4 

293, 424 2,894 | 1 
First pgeéneratlonz «sce edo 276, 438 2, 100 .8 
Second geleral lol? z.sueoxesdesset ie 16, 986 794 4.7 

Norwegian................................... ................... 256, 664 6, 259 | 2.4 
First peneratlon occu eode eee ERRAT CU HER Mb tu am e eee dte. 171.006 3,055 1.8 
Second generauion 85, 658 3, 204 3.7 

1o EAEE A RL Aoi RE 209, 030 4,029 1.9 
First penoratlon. A deer la Gg PEIARATERerendsiedUewTye 183,055 2,848 1.6 
Second generatlolloscloescca sco a eh TENE 25,975 1,181 4.5 

RUS a ES ses ea ee duc A 206, 197 10, 729 5.2 
First generation. 453 tense c Ria ele Ri AN 191, 599 9,078 4.7 
Second generatioNn.....ooooooocorocoroncrcrararoranaranonano.» 14, 598 1,651 11.3 

BCOlel A O ee ee E 241,096 11,120 4.6 
First generation. ........... cc ce c cce eccesso 129.901 5,219 4.0 
Second generatlutica ces eesceckpiisag ceder va Reese EE EE 111,195 5,901 5.3 

PEES LES I E A O doter A iM E t bie a 364, 714 7,475 2.0 
a AA A NS 297,307 4, 502 1.5 
Second Pedra a ida 67, 407 2,913 4.3 

A II A 95, 142 2,304 | 2.4 
First peneratlon A A A 60, 391 898 1.5 
Second generution........... ccce eee cee ee eee eee error 34,751 1, 406 4.0 

Other foreign a iioscoceoscteccciulue rec enis cascades saabloowas 700, 443 28,254 | 4.0 
First ceneratlon q. .......... .................................. 341, 210 9,755 2.9 
Second generation. ......... ccc ecce eec eeeee ceca acc cececccs 359, 233 18, 499 5.1 

Negro, Indian, and Mongolian .....................-... eee ec eere 2,914, 323 5,841 | .2 








a Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 


In general there is a decided increase in the proportion of salesmen, 
agents, and commercial travelers in the second generation of each 
nationality. This is notably the case as regards the Russians, the 
great majority of whom are doubtless Russian Jews; also as regards 
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the Hungarians, Poles, and Austrians. The tendency is hardly less 
marked for the Scandinavian nationalities and the Germans. It is 
on the whole less striking for the French Canadians, the English and 
Welsh, the Irish, and the Scotch. 

This occupation group does not, however, attain the same impor- 
tance in the second generation as the occupation group representing 
clerical pursuits, although in the first generation it has greater impor- 
tance. Or, briefly stated, in the first generation there are more sales- 
men than clerks, in the second more clerks than salesmen. Conse- 
quently, although each of these two occupation groups shows an 
advance in the second generation as compared with the first, the 
clerk's occupation shows & much greater advance than the salesman's. 
Of course in these general statements the terms ‘‘clerk”’ and ‘‘sales- 
man" are used in & broad sense to include the allied occupations 
classed with them in the tabular presentation. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICE. 


Only a small proportion, 3.5 per cent, of the total number of male 
breadwinners in the United States are employed in professional pur- 
suits or professional service. Naturally, the proportion is still smaller 
in the case of immigrants, the percentage being 2.4. In the second 
generation it increases to 3.6. 

Of the total number of white males engaged in professional pursuits, 
64.1 per cent are native children of native Americans, 14.2 per cent 
are immigrants, and 17.7 per cent the children of immigrants. In 
cities 22.6 per cent of the professional classes are immigrants and 26.1 
per cent are children of immigrants. 

The table given below shows the number and percentage of immi- 
grants and of native white children of immigrants in each professional 

ursuit. Thus it indicates that 14.3 per cent of the actors and pro- 
essional showmen are immigrants, and 26 per cent are the children 
of immigrants. Noticeably large are the percentages of immigrants 
among artists and musicians and the percentage of children of 
immigrants among electricians. 


TABLE 9.— Male breadwinners employed in professional service: Number and per cent 
of foreign-born and of native white of foreign parentage, in each specified occupation. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 








Natlve white of 
Sd Forelgn-born. foreign parentage. 
Occupation. number 

Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. 
All professional pursuits....................... 833,362 | 119,933 14.4 | 147,171 17.7 
Actors, professional showmen, etc.................... 28,013 3,993 14.3 7,271 26.0 
Architects, designers, draftsmen, etc................. 28,518 6,475 22.7 7,173 25.2 
Artists and JE AA 13,875 4,379 31.6 3,102 22.4 
Cle A 108,537 23,618 21.8 13.032 12.0 
D A Rinne exa duae Cee Dp 28, 596 2,537 8.8 4,914 17.0 
Flectricians............. daa 50,373 8, 200 16.3 , 596 31.6 
Engineers (civil, etc.), and surveyors................ 43, 451 6,301 14.5 8,198 18.9 
J NS cT EE 27,905 3,643 13.1 ,280 18.9 
WY OTS sa cds 113,693 7,210 6.3 19, 826 17.4 
Literary and scientific persons. ...................... 12,918 2,927 22.7 2,873 22.2 
Musicians and teachers of music..................... 39,887 13,845 34.7 9, 206 23.1 
Officials (government). .............................. 82,164 10, 434 12.7 15,362 18.7 
and surgeons....................... sees 24, 826 13,980 11.2 16,718 13.4 
CE I A 118,748 | 10,067 8.5| 16,034 13.5 
Other professional service....................o.o..... 1,558 ,324 20.1 2, 286 19.8 
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The so-called professional class embraces & rather wide variety of 
occupations, era it is interesting to learn what the professional pur- 
suits are in which foreigners and their children attain their greatest 
prominence. The distribution of the professional class by occupa- 
tions is shown in the following table: 


TABLE 10.— Male breadwinners employed in professional service, classified by general 
nativity and occupation: Number and per cent distribution. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 








Native white of | Native white of | Foreign-born 
All classes native parents. | foreign parents. white. All other.s 
Occupation. Per Per Per Per Per 





tion tion tion. tion tion 
All profes- . | 
sional pur- 
sults........ 833,362 | 100.0 [534,240 | 100.0 |147,171 | 100.0 :118,617 | 100.0 | 33,334 100.0 
Actors,etc.......... 28,013 3.4 | 14,938 2.8| 7,271 4.9 | 3,840 3.2 1,964 5.9 
Architects, etc 28,518 3.4 | 14,822 2.8 | 7,173 4.9 | 6,463 5.4 60 
Artists, etc.......... 13,875 1.7| 6,250 1.2| 3,102 2.1 4,340 3.7 183 .5 
peepee ARE O 108, 537 13.0 | 56,483 10.6 | 13,032 8.9 , 23,330 19.7 ' 15,692 47.1 
Dentists. ........... 28,896 3.5 | 21,246 4.0| 4,914 3.3 | 2,505 2.1 231 .4 
Electriclans......... 50,373 6.0 | 26,095 4.9 | 15,896 10.8 | 8,195 6.9 187 .6 
Engineers (c1v11, 
etc.),etc.......... 43, 451 5.2 | 28,824 5.4 | 8,198 5.6 | 6,287 5.3 142 .4 
Journalists.......... 27,905 3.3 | 18, 783 3.5| 5,280 3.6| 3,007 3.0 235 M i 
Lawyers............ 113,693 13.6 | 85,879 16.1 | 19,826 13.5| 7,183 6.1 805 2.4 
literary,etc........ 12,918 1.6 | 7,047 1.3 | 2,873 2.0 | 2,917 2.5 81 .2 
Musicians, etc....... 39, 887 4.8 | 14,132 2.6| 9,206 6.3 | 13,700 11.0| 2,789 8.4 
Officials  (Govern- 
ment) ............ 82, 164 9.9 | 55, 651 10.4 | 15,362 10. 4 | 10,392 8.8 759 2.3 
Physicians and sur- 
geons............. 124, 826 15.0 | 92,501 17.3 | 16,718 11.4 | 13,578 11.4| 2,029 6.1 
Teachers............ 118,748 14.2 | 84,795 15.9 | 16,034 10.9 | 9,936 8.4| 7,983 23.9 
Other professional 
service............ 11, 558 1.4 | 6,794 1.3 | 2,286 1.6 | 2,284 1.9 194 .6 


a Includes negro, Indian, Chinese, and Japanese. 


One-fifth, 19.7 per cent, of the white immigrants reported in pro- 
fessional service are cle en, most of whom probably are preach- 
ing to congregations of their fellow countrymen and conducting serv- 
ices in their native language; 11.6 per cent are musicians and teachers 
of music; and 11.4 per cent are physicians. In the second generation 
(native white of foreign parents) the percentage of clergymen in the 
professional class declines to 8.9, the percentage of musicians and 
teachers of music to 6.3, while the percentage of physicians remains 
practically unchanged. There are leer y more electricians 
and lawyers in the second generation than in the first. 

The table following gives the proportion of professional men in 
the first and second generations, by nationality. 
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TABLE 11.—Male breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 


number, and number and per cent employed in professional service. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 



















In professionalservice. 

Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). oe 
Number. | Percent. 
ALCA -—-————— — 23, 957, 778 833, 362 | 3.5 
Native white of native parentage...........0.-. 0-2 ee ccc cee wwe e eee ro 12,013, 566 534, 240 4.4 
White of foreign parentageG......................-- eere erre eere 9, 029, 889 265, 788 2.9 
First generation (foreign-born) @. 2.0... cc cee cece ence cece ence eeees 4, 886, 731 118, 617 2.4 
Second generation (native-born)....................... esee ce eee 4, 143, 158 147,171 3.6 
AOS HAM A A USER LOC Ed 167, 620 2,953 | 1.8 
First peneratlon.. ci desis cress ewido wRE RR S Ra RE RE 153, 033 2,357 1.5 
Second generatioD............. cce c ee cece cece see e error 14,587 596 4.1 
BOHEMIAN 6 oe A ee EVE E PER Ee 104, 096 1,632 | 1.6 
First generation iilisildeeswee wc een bacc ERR a E eE 71, 389 979 1.4 
Second generation.................... eee looked good ded ue see 32, 707 653 2.0 
Canadian, Englisliss ededi ui rec 368, 940 16, 607 | 4.5 
First generation- ii 191,159 8,342 4.4 
Second gpeneratioOD.. i. .svecaxe kx a RE EET ETE erVR Ur EE RR 177,787 8, 265 4.6 
Canadian, French occ. co secs ce esos a uUyse cc a EEEa 263, 759 3, 590 1.4 
First generation- iia 168, 421 2,055 1.2 
Second generation... ........-ccc cesse e ee eee ee oss te seseseno 95, 338 1, 535 1.6 
Danish a WM eU pM ES IS a see MTM MEE 105, 749 2,228 2.1 
First generation... eu uus in 82, 652 1,545 1.9 
Second penerationd 1. sis sss cren radaa 23, 097 683 3.0 
English and Welsh.....................- cc cece cece se eer 881, 896 41,293 4.7 
First generationi... A A Ro TR eek 439, 031 19,711 4.5 
Second Peneralons: soc ici AE 442, 865 21,582 4.9 
French A A O 106, 583 5, 053 | 4.7 
First generation... iio ide 51, 431 2,650 5.2 
Second veneration: AAA eee cosas 55, 152 2, 403 4.4 
o II II Be ERNE adt 2,767, 885 74, 242 | 2.7 
First generatlón. «iuo oae RE. A REN E es M M RES 1,276, 046 30, 033 2.4 
Second generation............. ccc cc eese ce rere hr oo 1, 491, 839 44,209 3.0 
LS lcilonsee wer e b COD/ ERE E ADE ROI VPNUREPERACEEVEDRTN 92, 320 1, 195 1.3 
First generation co. da 88, 440 1,013 1.1 
Second generati0D........ooooooooocorccorocarornccccncccco ros 3,880 | 182 4.7 
ish. n Ce 1, 804, 325 53, 712 | 3.0 
FISCO ON edente ee eb ven Pd NEC FAT a eens 714,222 13,910 1.9 
Second generation................ ccc esee ee e rrr 1, 090, 103 39, 802 3.7 
EEA o PEA E E ea ease ake aeewe cece 293, 424 4,414 1.5 
First CECI pev RR ced couse EE Re S Ub cues 276, 438 3, 813 1.4 
Second generati0D.......ooooooooocncorcrosoronconancnocar coo. 16, 986 601 35 
NOE LL E a eee 256, 664 4,911 1.9 
First generation........... ........ Se RU dt 2,997 1.8 
Second generation 85,058 1,914 2.2 
POUR oS caecum d e Lu x 1, 894 .9 
First generation.......................-ecceeee eere ee 1,565 .9 
Second generation 329 1.3 
Ss 





a Includes also the few foreigh-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 
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TABLE 11.— Male breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed in professional service—Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 


Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). 


White of foreign parentage—Continued. 








RUSSIA A e A e a ai 2.3 
First RONCTATONO. q. di 2.3 
Second generation. car RR RARO RE eeu 2.8 

BCOlCIs s cue oer sae eo xis Saisie 5.1 
First generation. Sueco suas Resaecsoex du kw quM EE TEE 129, 901 4.5 
Second generation............... c. ccc eec eeeee ee eee eon 111, 195 5.7 

Swedish A 364, 714 1.7 
First reneratión. oii ede ze Cleaves erre v a WE D dre 297, 307 1.5 
Second generation. cir dic peret vu ep RE Ua Ex 07, 407 2.4 

SWISS O be UU GLA MEM sd Gea ase P UR EM once cemees 95, 142 
First peneratiOte. eavowzaeerekbesewte*arke eee ere REREEEAE 60, 391 2.4 
Second generation.. A ed C x ames a es td 34, 751 3.5 

Other foreifh a cece v oe RR eea RE DERI RR EE EE ERR ER Em 700, 443 3.7 
First generation d.i coe Slee de e Ra tertra ce ee Rv 341,210 3.3 
Second ECETIA we A A AA sees 359, 233 4.1 

Negro, Indian, and MongoliaD..........ooooocoonoocrccrrroomononcano 2,914, 323 1.1 





a Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 


The percentage of professional men in the second generation of 
English Canadians, English and Welsh, Hungarians, and Scotch is 
eater than it is for the native white of native parentage. The 
ighest percentage shown for any class is that for the second genera- 
tion of Scotch. “The nationalities in which the percentage shows the 
greatest advance in the second generation as compared with the first 
are the Austrian, the Hungarian, and the Italian. 
The following tabulation indicates the leading professional pursuits 
in the first and second generations of each foreign nationality: 





Nationality. First generation. Second generation. 

AUstridtr. essi eR cee eee tee Musicas. aca Lawyers 
Bohemian. A UC Eos PA JdJ TRETEN Electricians 
Canadian 

Ping ishicviclcuceustoususte Genes eeens Physicians. cett RE Ep EPRAR RARE ERG Teachers 

O A seek cart elle ae: (e EE Electricians 

ADISI A O CIL Mec daa UO Teachers 

English and Welsh......................]..... A O E E E E ERN Lawyers. 
PRON A (o e Physicians. — 
A ceca Qoam eu edited Clere y mencio exec Electricians. 
HünPgaridD. i sco A MUSICIANS a yeu eae Lawyers. 
A oido Ke aid ace ad ome CITE ME 5.c aioe soci omase stews Tuer deut A 
TAM MUSICIANS a o oleo Ve e ed Musicians. 
Norweelaannnn e ainu i A A eee nseew esas Teachers 
POMS is Dist MENO een ia DL Lawyers 
TM aa TOSCHORS RM O 
ig A A O Clergy NICD selects aos Do 
bir Ej, 226 i eae A A E exec Dt Ei M LE UO eed Teachers 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Of the total number of males engaged in agriculture 11.6 per cent 
are of foreign birth, and 11.3 per cent are the sons of foreign-born 
(white) parents, so that the two classes taken together, representing 
respectively the first and second generations of foreign origin, con- 
stitute 22.9 per cent of all males engaged in Rae Of the 
white males engaged in agriculture 25.4 per cent, or one-fourth, are 
of either foreign birth or foreign parentage. 

The census es indicate that 21.7 per cent, or more than one- 
fifth, of the foreign-born have entered agricultural pursuits, and that 
the percentage in the second generation, as represented by the native 
white whose parents were foreign-born, increased to 25.9, or more 
than one-fourth. 

The increased extent to which foreigners of the second genera- 
tion are employed in agricultural pursuits represents mostly an 
increase in the proportion of farm laborers. In fact, the percentage 
of farmers deciuies slightly in the second generation. ong the 
foreign-born white, representing the first generation, the percentage 
of farmers is 14.6; among the native white of foreign parents, repre- 
senting the second generation, the percentage of farmers declines to 
13.3. The percentage of farm laborers, on the other hand, advances 
from 5.2 in the first generation to 11.6 in the second. To a large 
degree, no doubt, the percentages are influenced by the differences 
in the age composition of the two generations, or the fact, that while 
the first generation, consisting of immigrants, comprises few children 
and young persons, the second comprises many such. 


TansLE 12.— Male breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed in agricultural pursuits. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 


In agricultural pur- 


Total suits. 
Natlonality (as determined by country of birth of parents). aumber dee 
Number. | Per cent. 
All classes. ............ EN 23,057,778 | 9,458,194 39.5 
Native white of native parentage........oooooocncorcnoocanccnarconcooo 12,013.566 | 5,688, 200 47.3 
White of foreign parentage 23................... cec cesser eere 9,029,589 | 2,105,766 23.3 
First q raion (foreign-born) 4.......: suec eee e ios 4,886,731 | 1,034. 176 21.2 
Second generation (native-born) .......................Leeeeeleeee 4, 143, 158 | 1,071,590 25.9 
107,620 | 16,126 9.6 
First generatlon.zu. vue o ceni esox cewek eee ees seees 153, 033 12, 314 8.0 
Second generationi. 60% 2 cc sce pees eta ERE EFE EE SEU 14,587 3, 812 26.1 
Bohemian. 01 hescabaeiqu el uddekauent uu ge ius 104, 096 36, 854 35. 4 
First Enn — — C eU 71,389 22, 857 32.0 
Second generation........................eeeel eee sere 32, 707 13, 997 42.8 
Canadian, English... cid a 368, 946 96, 651 26. 2 
First gerieration. sico. Eeaasam t s ocaB eu 191, 159 41,659 21.8 
Second generation.................. O E aspe Rid 177.787 54, 902 30. 9 
Canadian, French ios aa 263, 759 43, 959 16.7 
First generation a td 168, 421 22, 850 13.6 
Becond generation................... ecce c eee ce see ehe 95, 338 21, 109 22.1 
$ 





eIncludes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 
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TABLE 12.— Male breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed in agricultural pursuits—Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 





In agricultural - 
suits. pes 






















Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). — 
Number. | Per cent. 
White of foreign parentage—Continued. 

Danlhe eh wc DD 105, 749 44.0 
First veneration: e aos es oA rp eR a RE RERR RR RAEREIZEB NE sass 82, 652 42.3 
Second generation iaa vase E RERO ERES 23, 097 60. 3 

English and WelShiaciód ous r ex C EWERRREEMSIER EUER EV 881, 896 197, 100 22.3 
First generationi ir E usa pESEES E ERE MEE 439, 031 18.1 
Second generation................. ccce eee eee ee esee eh 442, 865 26.6 

o A deems Paw ab ix ENSEM SKK Se PUR DE V 106, 583 24.6 
First Peneration «s curvo A PR Vex trie qe EE EX 51, 431 11,355 22.1 
Second gemeration. .......cccccccccccccccccccvcccccccnccsccess 55, 152 14, 845 26. 9 

O e E aa 2,767, 885 775,175 28. 0 
First generatión. A eaaa ea nte xxr eo i da RR UN 1, 276, 046 348, 265 27.3 
Second Generation . rocosos ica as 1, 491, 839 426, 910 28.6 

BRA ese es ee eee ice wa ise Gee wes a eee tee eee 92, 320 3.5 
First generatloóne A Gate er aea E dE Re RR A noes 88, 440 2, 854 3.2 
Second getierallOD. «coc eene ask rada dd iaa 3, 880 371 9.6 

— — 

Misas A eee REE 1, 804, 325 276, 953 15.3 
First penerstlon rai 714,222 97.454 15. 6 
Second generation. «c. xen oar OR RR Ro de ORAL ici ak 1, 090, 103 179, 409 1.5 

-a —— — == 

Italian............................. —— 293, 424 18,227 | . 6.2 
First generationi. see asco tee ea 270, 438 6.0 
Second generation, crudo usa exe FER dESR EC ep E. e era E va 16, 986 9.5 

NOFWCRIAN cies onsbeUye bw MERO RO 256, 064 54. 2 
PU o EA o erc seed onEESMNE CAE ERR 171, 006 49.8 
Second generatiOU. siis eséockaschuueva iR necex nd mre ob dir o ed 85, 658 63. 0 

FouUuUuß Á—Óe€" 209, 030 12.2 
First geñeration AAA 183, 055 10. 5 
Second generatioN.......ooooocoononononccrsoncrccncnanononona 25, 975 24.0 

A IE 206, 197 11.5 
First generation. os ovis ans ns swenus A .... ......... 191, 599 10.2 
Second generati0D....ooooooocooccoororncarancnaroncanonana cos | 14, 598 29.3 

Beate hasiera hee A A E | 241, 096 50, 821 21.1 
First generation. A usse ose ch dor cw exu be ioo a ba aS RE 129, 901 18.3 
Second generatloTi uu ossvesesuee A a n ndn RAO urs 111.195 24.4 

Wells sd 364,714 118, 873 32.6 
First Generations sc. E is 297,307 89,806 30.2 
Second generation. ....... .. ica da ma EUR e Tab e n qa i 67.407 29,067 43.1 

A 95. 142 37,428 39. 3 
Pitst.poneratlol oc coco sea Vea uias O d Rus wh aris 60. 391 22, 831 7.8 
Second poner .. oi sesescorsexawacie da 34, 751 14, 597 42.0 

Other [orel Oia e 700, 443 | 173, 300 24.7 
First generation Hos .... ............................ 341, 210 83,477 24.5 
Second generatlot.....ioeeeae ii sucks a ia 359, 233 89, 823 25.0 

2 === === 
Negro, Indian, and MongollQD....ooococcoccocccccnnccoconccncccononos 2, 914, 323 | 1,664, 228 | 57.1 





a Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 
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The foregoing table shows what percentage of the first and second 
generations of male breadwinners in each nationality were engaged 
in agriculture. 

Naturally the proportions vary widely in different nationalities. 
More than half the Norwegians are engaged in agriculture; more 
than two-fifths of the Danes; a little less than two-fifths of the 
Swiss; more than one-third of the Bohemians, and almost one-third 
of the Swedes. For the Austrians, Hungarians, Italians, Poles, and 
Russians the proportions are much smaller, being less than one-tenth 
in each case. 

In all nationalities, however, the proportion engaged in agriculture 
is larger in the second generation of workers than in the first. The 
difference is least marked in the case of the Germans, for whom the 
percentage shows hardly any change, advancing from 27.3 to only 
28.6. For the Irish also the gain is not very great, the poene 
being 13.6 in the first generation and 16.5 in the second. These two 
nationalities include more than one-half of the total number of 
breadwinners of foreign parentage, and therefore, to a large extent, 
determine the percentages shown by aggregates. If from the totals 
for foreign-born white and for native white of foreign parentage we 
subtract the es for the first and the second generations of Ger- 
mans and lrish, the remainders will represent approximately the 
first and second generations of the other foreign races. Theresult of 
this segregation is shown in the following tabular statement: 


First generation (born abroad). Second aa e in United 


Parentage. In agricultural pur- In agricultural pur- 
Total suits. Total suits. 
number. |————— —— number 
Number. | Per cent. Number. | Per cent. 
Total... ose ERR ES 4,886,731 | 1,034,176 21.2 | 4,143,158 | 1,071,590 25.9 





a — — — — € — À— 


— À—ÓM———— 
“a --- E LM k 


2,581,912 
1,561,216 


— — | — —— 
Po — —ñ — 


606, 409 23.5 
465, 181 29.8 


German and Irish parentage...... 


an 1,990, 268 445, 719 
All other.......................... 


2, 896, 463 588, 457 

















The percentage engaged in agricultural pursuits for foreign races, 
exclusive of the German and Irish, advances from 20.3 in the first 
generation to 29.8 in the second. The comparison suggests a rather 
marked trend toward agriculture on the part of the second genera- 
tion of foreigners not of Irish or German extraction. But the sig- 
nificance of these figures may easily be misunderstood. The agrı- 
cultural occupation group is made up mainly of two rather distinct 
classes—the farmer and the farm laborer. Very few farmers are 
under 25 years of age. But most of the farm laborers are below that 
age, many of them being hardly more than boys, and not a few being 
farmers’ sons working on the home farm. Some of them, doubtless, 
will become farmers in later life, but others will adopt other occupa- 
tions and seek the city. 
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The following table has been prepared to show how the percentage 
of farmers or of farm laborers in a given age period in one genera- 
tion compares with the e E percentage for the other gen- 
eration in the same age period: 


TABLE 13.— White male breadwinners of foreign parentage, classified by paa nativity 
and by age periods: Total number, and number and per cent employed as farmers. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 


First generation (born abroad). a CERE in 


Age. Farmers. Farmers. 

Total Total = =< 
number. number. 

Number. | Per cent. Number. | Per cent. 
10 years and over......... ..| 4,886, 731 713,698 14.6 | 4,143,158 551,649 13.3 
10 to 15 years. ....... eee nene 58. 331 "A 200, 702 TN A 
ALTA AAA 639, 666 13, 687 2.1 1,251,574 x 4.0 
25 to 34 years................. eee. 1,227,262 101,698 8.3 1,265,381 178,208 14.1 
35 to 44 years. .................... 1,204,677 164, 850 13.7 870, 458 175,877 20.2 
45 to 54 years............ eee eee 875,245 175,834 20.1 374,061 i 24.2 
55 to 64 YCAT3,. 2.2 esee eot a 561, 497 150, 720 26.8 129,070 38,743 30.0 
65 years and over................. 306, 662 105, 862 34.5 48, 241 18,201 37.7 
Age unknown..................-. 13, 391 1,047 7.8 3,671 14.0 





o No farmers, planters, and overseers of this age. 


In each age period the percentage of farmers is larger in the sec- 
ond generation than in the first. Thus of the male breadwinners 
between 25 and 34 years in the first pn 8.3 per cent are 
farmers, but in the same age period of the second generation the 
percentage of farmers is 14.1. Similarly, in every other age period 
s ercentage of farmers is higher in the second generation than in 
the first. 

As regards the percentage of agricultural laborers, the comparison 
between the first and second generation, by age periods, is as follows: 


TABLE 14.— White male breadwinners of foreign parentage, classified by general nativity 
and by age periods: Total number, and number and per cent employed as agricultural 





borers. 
UNITED STATES: 1900. 

First generation (born abroad). | Second generation (born in 
Age. Agricultural laborers. Agricultural laborers. 
Total Total = 

number um 

Number. | Per cent. Number. | Per cent. 
10 years and over........... 4, 886, 731 253, 895 5.2 | 4, 143, 158 481, 499 | 11.6 
10 to 15 years........... sees 58,331| 10,171 17.4 | 200,702 71,540 35. 6 
16 to 24 Cars... sce ee ewww ce eens 639, 666 82, 868 13.0 | 1,251,574 269, 721 21.6 
25 tO 34 years,............... eens 1, 227, 262 65, 586 5.3 | 1,265,381 94, 036 7.4 
35 to 44 years... 2... . 1, 204, 677 37,334 3.1 870, 458 i 3.4 
45 to 54 years............... eese. 875, 245 24,519 2.8 374,061 10, 449 2.8 
55 to 64 years. ........... eese eee 561, 497 18, 008 3.2 129, 070 3,911 30 
65 years and over................. 306, 662 14, 285 4.7 48,241 1,875 3.9 
AÀgeunknown...................- 13, 391 1,034 7.7 3,671 4 13.0 
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In each age period up to 45 the percentage of agricultural laborers 
is larger in the second generation than in the first. In the two 
youngest age periods the difference is very marked. Among boys 
10 to 15 years, the percentage is 17.4 for the first generation as com- 
pared with 35.6 for the second; among young men 16 to 24 years of 
age, the percentage in the first generation is 13 and in the second 
21.6. Between 45 and 54 the percentage of agricultural laborers is 
the same in both generations. Above 54 the percentages are higher 
in the first generation than in the second. 

Doubtless many of the boys and young men in the second genera- 
tion reported as agricultural laborers were the sons of farmers in the 
first generation, and probably many of them were employed on the 
home farm, for in the census the older children of farmers working 
on the home farm were included as agricultural laborers. 

It is not possible to analyze the figures for each nationality by age 
periods so as to determine what the effect of differences in age com- 
position may be as applied to the first and second generation of each 
nationality. But in considering the total percentages it should be 
borne in mind that a decrease in the percentage of farmers in the 
second generation, as compared with the first, may simply be indica- 
tive of the comparative youthfulness of the second generation, and 
that, on the other hand, an increase in the percentage of agricultural 
aborers is likely to be due in part to the same cause. 


FEMALE BREADWINNEBS. 


The number of female breadwinners in the first generation of 
foreigners (foreign-born white) in 1900 was 880,415; in the second 
generation the number was 1,184,046. The distribution of these two 
generations by nationality is shown by the following table: 


TABLE 15.— White female breadwinners of foreign parentage, classified by nationality and 
general nativity: Number and per cent distribution. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 


First generation Second generation 








l (born abroad). Sia) in United 
Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). 

f Per cent Per cent 

Number. |distribu-| Number. | distribu- 
tion. tion. 

zu dL H———— —— —— M P: 880,415 100.0 | 1,184,046 100.0 
O LLL IUS D e de ee de pq. 20, 403 2.3 5,195 0. 4 
Bohemian: -< cr ues doEere ias 13,125 1.5 12,588 1.1 
Canadian, English..............oooooooooccrcorrcrocanono o 52,709 6.0 47,659 4.0 
Canadian, French............................eeeee eese eee 41,505 5.4 31,309 2.6 
ADISD ope as A pu nU he nated Sim ee,. See pO vede NDS 8,756 1.0 6,821 .6 
English and Welsh.....................................Lee. 62, 084 7.1 96, 478 8.1 
renh osa scelti eroi dere a doce a d rdg 8,703 1.0 12,166 1.0 
o deme e ee uo Mis 31.8 
ungaran. ic , BOS : 1 .2 
gd (E 245,792 27.9 388, 108 32.8 
TEO sa aes rei ui Ka aa 20, 307 2.3 5,751 .6 
h(. i]. M" P" 22, 896 2.6 ,082 2.1 
puro SNC ERN HORIS NEN 26,153 3.0 12,381 1.0 
ir Di MEM" ————-" IN 35,030 4.0 5,781 .5 
BOO ES at 21,518 2.4 24,577 2.1 
Sa 57,045 6.5 24,118 2.0 
Cla AA EEE E E E A PEA 7,356 .8 7,165 .7 
Other foreign.................. ............. ........... 56,740 6.4 ; 8.4 
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The occupational classification of the first and second generations 
of female Dreodwinners in each of seventeen foreign nationality 
classes is presented for the entire United Statesin Table B (pp. 830-838). 

In the text which follows, the statistics regarding the employment 
of women and girls of each generation are presented and discussed 
with reference to the following occupation or occupational groups: 
Servants and waitresses; the needle trades; textile-mill operatives; 
clerical pursuits; saleswomen; teachers. 


SERVANTS AND WAITRESSES. 


Notwithstanding the great increase in the employment of women 
in commercial and industrial pursuits, domestic service still represents 
numerically the leading occupation for this sex, as is indicated 
by the fact that at the census of 1900 the number of women and 
girls reported as servants far exceeded the number reported in any 
other occupation and comprised, in fact, nearly one-fourth (24.1 per 
cent) of the total number reported in all occupations. 

Of the immigrant women who were breadwinners, 37.8 per cent, or 
more than one-third, were servants or waitresses. In the second gen- 
eration, as represented by the native white women whose parents, 
one or both, were immigrants, the percentage declines to 21.5 and is 
not much larger than it is for the native white women whose parents 
also were natives (18.2). 

In the cities of over 50,000 population the percentage of servants 
and waitresses declines from 38.7 in the first generation of foreigners 
to 15.2 in the second; and while the total number of female bread- 
winners in the second generation is about one-fifth larger than it is 
in the first, the number of servants is less than half as large. In 
smaller cities and country districts the percentage of servants in the 
second generation is very much higher, being 28, as compared with 
& percentage of 36.6 for the first generation. Probably this reflects 
the fact that the opportunities for employment of women in those 
industrial and commercial pursuits which divert the second generation 
from domestic service, are greater in the cities than in the country. 


TABLE 16.— Female breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed as servants and waitresses. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 


Servants and wait- 











Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). — AAA 
Number. | Per cent. 

O A AS 5,329,292 | 1,285,031 24.1 
Native white of native Darentage.......oooooocconooncacncrncannanconos 1,927,811 350, 287 18.2 
White of foreign parentage o... ............ .......... ................ 2.064, 451 587,026 28.4 
First generation (foreign-born)a................leeee cece rre 880, 415 333, 005 37.8 
Second generation (native-born)...................... e eL eere. 1,184. 046 251,021 21.5 
PUSAN eC" — TIMENS 25, 508 " 8,907 .8 
First penetra 20, 403 7,866 .6 

Second generaátloDa (ceo eripe ceu EUER REY E E pue ad eR EE 5,195 1,041 .0 





@ Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 
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TABLE 16.— Female bread winners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed as servants and waitresses—Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 























Servants and wait- 


| 
| 
resses. 
Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). | Total 


number. 
Per cent. 





25,713 


















First generations. ad 13,125 
Second generation. ..oicusoscos rinden E ea 12, 588 
Canadian, English... ción ie 100, 308 
First generatloni.« otitis 52, 109 
Second gederotlod.c. coordinar da 47,659 
Canadian, French essa a 78, 814 
First generation........ ...................................... 
Second generation........ .......... ccc cece ew cece eee 
an BMC PIS 15, 577 
First generation a 8, 156 
Second. generation. second ta is nU RE Rd das 6, 821 
English and Welsh. cop ES 158, 562 
First generation eae eos RENE UO bese 62. 084 
Second generation...................... eee cesse ee eee ree 
Frenos ns see ae eel 
First generation .....cl eeu cec ceo alere ese da 
Second generatloB.......e eas eques ae eol mea ies pest ee Ede 
A EP 
First pemeration «25.23 dcc0 bias ore p RR RAREEEERS RES 161.625 
Second Generations 5. <5 snes cocida 376, 339 
Hüngatlán. oie caters CO esce tee rd ice Giada's 14,627 
First generation.......................-eelee eee eee eere 12. 608 
nd generation. «ocior o perm ea 2.019 
a Cl ERANT 633, 900 194, 821 30. 7 
First generation... iesu Xue eorr ee ap ESEDU VERRE 245, 792 132, 662 54.0 
Second generation.................ce-e eee cce eee eee se ene 388, 108 62,159 16.0 
Italico die sect eat 26, 058 2,376 9.1 
First generation i. os in ve a zar FER ee E Dae PRESE 1, 840 9.1 
Second generütlón....... ec eealllsu rs en RUE EE RE 536 9.3 
NOT WORD tdi 47,978 
First peneratlon..cocioonidacin edocs is id 
Second generati0D.......oooooooooorocncorocccccrna rere 
jx e MM" —————É—— Ór— o aa 
First genefation s. ede cle noe sel ae cence ew eureka ePEEUS 
Second gemeration . 2.0.0... eee cece ec ce ewe tcc cc cece 
Russian......... v" —— ———— MÓ— o — d P 
First generation MAA 
Second generation.......................eueccee eee eese 
BOON a lis oes 
First Rena con ——Á—Á—M mr 
Second generation...................le llle eceee eee eene 
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TABLE 16.—Female breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed as servants and waitresses—Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 


























Servants and wait- 
Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). Sea 
Per cent. 
White of foreign parentage—Continued. 

Swedish: 2226524 81,163 56.4 
First peneratlon AA 57,045 61.5 
Second generatioD........oooooooomooooorororonsconcosancososs 24,118 44.5 

A ema pue ee tak iode E ud EE E: 15,121 30.7 
First generation........oooooocooncmoorroncroraroncarcnnnoos».. 7,356 2,586 35.2 
Second generatio, coi aaa 7,765 2,056 26.5 

Other foreign d. aa ee 156, 649 35,830 22.9 
First generation AAA eu vate E eR Cale iba V cn 56,740 16,278 28.7 
Second generation........... c ccce ces ccc ccc cccccccsens 99, 909 19, 552 19.6 

347,718 26.0 


Negro, Indian, and MongoliaD.........ooocoooronooooomorrorconmmooo.. 1, 337, 020 
a Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 


As shown by the foregoing table, the proportion of female bread- 
winners employed as servants and waitresses is notably large among 
the Scandinavians. Considering the figures for both generations com- 
bined, it appears that 56.4 per cent, or more than one-half, of the 
Swedish women and girls at work are employed as servants and 
waitresses; for Norwegians the ne percentage is 47, and 
for the Danes 44. The figures for the Swedes, however, indicate a 
marked decline in the attractiveness of the servants’ occupation for 
the second generation of female breadwinners, of whom only 44.5 
per cent are in this occupation, as compared with 61.5 per cent of 
those in the first generation. On the other hand, among the Nor- 
wegians there is a slight increase in the percentage of servants in the 
second generation, and among the Danes there is only a slight decrease. 

With the exception of the Swedes, there is no class of immigrant 
working women that includes so large a proportion of servants as the 
Irish, 54 per cent of the total number being reported in this occupa- 
tion. Inthesecond generation of this nationality, however, the propor- 
tion shows a very marked decline, becoming only 16 per cent. The 
Hungarians are the only other nationality in which the contrast in 
this respect between the two generations is equally striking. Besides 
the Norwegians, already mentioned, there are two other nationalities 
which are exceptional in cil on more servants in the 
second generation than in the first. These are the Russians and the 
French Canadians. Strictly speaking, the Bohemians also come into 
this class, but the percentage for the second generation of this 
nationality is practically the same as for the first. 


THE NEEDLE TRADES. 


The occupation group here designated by the term “needle trades" 
includes dressmakers, milliners, seamstresses, and tailoresses. Of the 
646,610 women and girls reported in these occupations at the census 
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of 1900, 120,570, or 18.7 per cent, were immigrants, and 223,247, or 
34.5 per cent, were the children of immigrants. 'The number and 
— of immigrants in each of these four occupations were as 
ollows: 


In United States: 1900. 


Occupation. Foreign-born white. p hanes for- 


Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. 


— — | ———— — — — — — — — 


All needle trades.............. ................ 646,610 | 120,570 18.7 | 223,247 34.5 
DIessmakerS.......ooooooooonomoccorcrcrorocononan... 344, 948 57,175 16.6 | 120,945 35.1 
MIIIBOIS-. vio onueE ais 86, 142 9, 386 10.9 30, 330 35.2 
SeamstresseS...... cce ecce ccc cc e sesso eese onese | 146, 542 27,530 18.8 44,978 7 
'l'allOFe636$.... eos. ruRERRR ROG s mit emen n nr ; 68,978 26, 479 38. 4 26, 994 39.1 


Especially noticeable in this tabulation is the exceptionally large 
percentage of foreign-born women among tailoresses. Under this 

esignation are probably classified most of the women working on the 
manufacture of men's — whether in factories or sweat shops 
or in custom tailors’ shops. More than three-fourths of the tailoresses 
are either immigrants or the children of immigrants. The number in 
the second generation is, however, hardly larger than it is in the first, 
while in the other needle trades the second generation greatly out- 
numbers the first, the number of dressmakers in the ond. generation 
being, in fact, more than twice as great as it is in the first, and the 
nuper of milliners more than three times as great. 


In New York City: 1900. 





ccupetion, Foreign-born white. Native white of for- 








Total eign parents. 
number, | === 

Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. 

All needle trades. ....................... eese. 37, 487 47.8 30, 503 39.1 

DDEC MAR ii A E ES a E nS 14, 562 38.8 16, 680 44. 5 
UT Lure A —— 2, 183 28. 5 4,106 53.7 
Seamstresses.......... eee ee eec — 10, 004 55.2 6,091 33.6 
Talloreses.... dteeeeinaes 10, 738 71.3 3,716 24.7 








In New York City, as shown by this tabulation, 71.3 per cent 
of the women and girls classified as tailoresses are immigrants and 
24.7 per cent are the children of immigrants. Taken together these 
two classes make up 96 per cent of all females reported for that occu- 
pation. Of the seamstresses 55.2 per cent are immigrants and 33.6 
per cent children of immigrants, making a total of 88.8 per cent. In 
each of these two occupations the second generation is represented by 
much smaller numbers than the first; but in the dressmaker's occu- 
pation and the milliner's, on the other hand, the second generation 
outnumbers the first. The difference is probably to be explained by 
the fact that the latter are skilled trades, better paid and more attrac- 
tive than the sweatshop occupations of seamstress and tailoress. 
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The 120,570 female immigrants employed in the needle trades con- 
stitute 13.6 per cent or almost one-seventh of the total number 
employed in all occupations. In the second generation the percentage 
employed in the needle trades increases to 18.9, a proportion of almost 
one in five. 

Of the foreign-born white female breadwinners, representing the 
first generation of foreigners, 6.5 per cent were employed as dress- 
makers; of the native white female breadwinners whose parents were 
foreign-born, representing the second generation, 10.2 per cent were 
employed in this occupation. The percentages employed as milliners 
were 1.1 for the first generation and 2.6 for the second; the percentages 
employed as seamstresses were 3.1 and 3.8, respectively; the percent- 
ages employed as tailoresses were 3 and 2.3, respectively. Thus of the 
four occupations included under needle trades that of tailoress is the 
only one which obtains a relatively smaller number of recruits from 
the second generation than from the first. 


TABLE 17.—Female breadwinners, classified by nationality and genna nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed in needle trades. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 











In needle trades.a 
Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). Total 
" y( y try p ) — 
AN CIASSOS A NERSWCKRERERTEECUPREERIA E REEF YE 5,329, 292 
Native white of native parentage..................... e eee eee recen ee 1,927,811 
White of foreign parentage ....... eoe cce eee coe eeraa ese Geneseo 2,064, 461 
First generation (foreign-born) 5 ....................... cce eee erre - 880, 415 
Second generation (native-born)...................eeeee eere eere 1, 184, 046 
BUSTI AE —— 25,598 
First. generatión is 22ecooQusuwa a ie a ure 20, 403 
Second generation. ic wos vad cure venies me sewessesvsUsu re eria 5, 195 
Bohlemidjo: lore env xima e nae A ee E ERE KE EA SC 25,713 
First generation. ds 13,125 
Second generat loDou ciet stre aa cio ciim e EE 12, 588 
Canadian English 2i dcus pRE E MUR as deus 100, 368 
First generatione cas euuceka as nuu e rre 52, 709 
Second PENETALION sys sues avs A 47,659 
Canadian, French ............. ................................... 78,814 | 
First generation. EA ER ER ERR 47,505 
Kecond generatione esre sonsa ERR Reke Ev Ra ER dca GR UR E Roni 31, 309 
Dani o 15,577 | 
ei AAA s UT OR 8,756 
Second generation. .......... ta iaa Dau UR 6,821 
English and Welsh is 158, 562 ; 
First genefatlon,. 62, 084 
Second generatio. cava vis dacs es nee ner ern REESE nna dian 96, 478 
A 6 20, 929 
First pene lou. uos coats ee lee kb vera sx IM meRé aa Uia 
Second generation «.c.udoesecetagcsee osi Vm e eR RAE WE Ru 





a Includes dressmakers, milliners, tailoresses, and seamstresses. 
b Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United Staten, 
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TABLE 17.—Female breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed in needle trades—Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 





In needle trades. 
Nationality (as determined by country of birth of perents). M ud SEMI gee 
Number. | Per cent. 


W hite of foreign parentage— Continued. 
German 


Vas ped CAFUPRERE NES ERA MA EE 537,964 103, 507 19.2 

First generation sss cercas oii e oe ee v a SReRAR RA KE EE AE EE 161,625 21,745 13.5 
Second generation. .......u looo ee esse en ca 376, 339 81,762 21.7 
Hungarian iscriere NER 14,627 2,217 | 15.2 
AAA uou 12, 608 1,830 14.5 
Second generatiO.a..isnsecusesecenessequesré coss ena E EAE. 2,019 387 19.2 
jl MD "—ÓMÀ—— ges ee: | 633,900 | 88,065 | 13.9 
First peneratioli,.o.ue. ci e ari ca Essa E QUEE 245,792 18, 428 7.5 
Second reneratioO .csooscscoicrcir rr cae «pareri sue 388, 108 69, 637 17.9 

26, 058 9,052 | 34.7 
First Pene n ———— Á——— ee Beer —— M (—" 20, 307 7,657 37.7 
Second generation 1,395 24.3 

ö— — ——— GILL 

Norwegian PCR ——— 47,978 6, 447 13.4 
First petiératioli ee eee ee as re ore c tee EFE e RWE CETUR ETE 22, 896 2,754 12.0 
Second generation 25, 082 3, 693 14.7 
Poli it o id edem eus 7,505 | 19.5 
First generation......2...0scececececececececececcecesececeees 4.810 | 18.4 
Becond generation 2, 695 21.8 
Bussin conto ieouitcAon oM D MR E Du al LL Du LESE e | 35,743 | 38.6 
First peneratlole usi eeec isa A E PV MEE ERE ; 14, 421 41.2 

nd generation 1,322 22.9 
geteeeee rebos cite Sut eed qe sa ium Def qud 6, 132 13.3 
First peneration ac ee E WERRIES EE E TAE NE ES ; 2,421 11.3 
Second generation 3.711 15.1 

è: -iBwedisli- eee 10, 046 12.4 
First peneratiots.-2 o ass ida 6,042 10.6 
Second generation 4, 16.6 
Pl S 2,361 | 15.6 
First generationi... os tacscekes e ey XR RE ROEDAGEN QBad e xS Ces 850 11.6 
Second generation j 1,511 19.5 
Other foreign @ A AR | 26,588 | 17.0 
First generationd,.. liri eso see pecua A EAE ese 8,826 15.6 
Becond generation 17,762 17.8 
Negro, Indian, and Mongolian 25, 270 | 1.9 





a Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 


As shown by the above table, the Italians and Russians are the 
only nationalities in which the second generation shows a decrease in 
the per cent of female breadwinners employed in the needle trades. 
In each case the decrease is very marked, the percentage declining from 
37.7 to 24.3 in the case of the Italians and from 41.2 to 22.9 1n the 
case of the Russians. Statistics (not presented here) show that this 
decrease is most marked in the occupation of tailoress. The occupa- 
tion of milliner, on the other hand, attracts an increased percentage 


72289 —voL 1—11——52 
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of the breadwinners of the second generation in these as well as in all 
other nationalities. 

The greatest advance in the relative importance of the needle 
trades in the second generation as compared with the first is that 
shown by the Irish. Of the Irish immigrant women who are bread- 
winners only 7.5 per cent are employed in these occupations, but in 
the second generation that percentage advances to 17.9, a proportion 
of approximately 2 out of 11. Most of this increase takes place in the 
dressmaker's occupation, which attracts 11 percent of the female bread- 
winners in the second generation of Irish, as compared with only 4.7 
per cent of those in the first generation. Other nationalities in which 
there is a rather marked movement toward this group of occupations 
on the part of the second generation as compared with the first are 
the Germans, the Bohemians, the French Canadians, and the Swiss. 


TEXTILE-MILL OPERATIVES. 


At the census of 1900 the number of foreign-born, or immigrant, 
women and girls reported as employed in textile mills was 87,962. 
This represents one-tenth (9.9 per cent) of the total number of foreign- 
born women and girls employed in all occupations, and three-tenths 
(31.6 per cent) of the total number of female textile-mill operatives of 
all classes, native and foreign born. 

In the second generation of female breadwinners of foreign parent- 
age the percentage of textile-mill operatives declines to 7.7, a decline 
which is less marked than that shown in the ercentage of servants. 
In the first generation the number of textile-mill operatives is less than 
one-fourth the number of servants; but in the second generation the 
textile-mill operatives are more than one-third as many as the serv- 
ants. But there are large sections of the United States in which the 
option of entering the textile mills is not open to the woman seeking 
employment. More significance therefore attaches to & comparison 
restricted to the State of Massachusetts, where the rivalry between 
the textile mill and domestic service is probably most acute: 








Native 
Foreign- | white of 
Occupation. born foreign- 
white. born 
parents. 
Servants and Waitresses. co eas vanes coe REIR CREARE EE E A ew pu IIR EE E eis 47,837 10,018 
Textilemill operatives soiree E E a E r ea ar Ean R G 37,916 23, 654 


As shown by the above tabular statement, in Massachusetts the 
number of immigrant women and girls who are servants exceeds the 
number in the textile mills by about one-fourth; but in the next 
generation the textile mill operatives outnumber the servants by 
more than two to one. 

In the following table the number and percentage employed in 
textile mills is shown for the first and second generations of female 
breadwinners in each foreign nationality: 


- 
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TABLE 18.— Female breaduinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed as textile-mall operatives. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 























































Textile-mill 
Total operatives. 

Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). number 
Number. | Per cent. 
O soc roa Gnns tondvoulateieeiaceumiea dusts ReecwSeldaae: 5,329, 292 278, 343 5.2 
Native white of native parentage ............ cssc. le eee eee ee cece po 927 811 D 98,596 5.1 
White of foreign parentage2...................... cc eeee acere 2,064, 461 179, 149 8.7 
First generation (foreign-born)a....................eeeeeeee erre 880, 415 87.046 10.0 
Second generation (native-born).......... ien 1, 154,046 91,203 7.7 
POLI O oui eaten tee tetas 25,508 | 1,553 | 6.2 
First generation A A AUi WE Ra e wa dee 20, 403 1, 401 6.9 
Second peneratlollca e ee wee saree a 5,195 152 3.5 
Bohemian A O O 25,713 445 1.7 
First generations A A AAA 13,125 22 1.7 
Second keneraliol...oeoeeue cessa lE wax RAV T V ME SP Ea 12, 588 216 1.7 
Canadian, English............................................... 100,368. 5,070. 5.1 
First generation ib 52,709 2,987 5.7 
Second QeneratiOy bocce eves as aia error eT ERR KS 47,059 2, 083 4.4 
Canadian, French ii hs Sains sie a fe we ces Rv vids Sate un wa hs 41,441 52.6 
First generation. 52e Ese I AIRE dd A 30.241 63.7 
econd ESDOTALIÓN a A A 11,200 35.8 
Danish...................... E TA EE LOEO 268 1.7 
First genefatlol. Sue cevesuo e EE APT C EVA ER EC E RSEN EE EAS 8,756 140 1.6 
Second generati0D.......oooooomooommmomoooo.. Was e ulia nig dad qe 6,521 128 1.9 
English and Welsh..........-..-cccceecececceacecceccecccececcees 158, 562 18, 647 11.8 
First generatiolo A E we iiss 9. 804 15.8 
Becond generation. eres eesweReessuxorue em Pe m px .......... 8,543 9.2 
pcd PePEDM PEN 851 4.1 
First generation...... id 458 5.2 
Second generatio «s.a sesvaos aedes ees dea od ds 393 3.2 
CAMA ii chao beeen besa EI ERE XR E CERES E 21,791 4.1 
First generation........ hk VEA VER E EET E UN EAS Une Ra ES 161.625 5,958 3.7 
Second generation,........... ccce cceeee eere cese tese 376,339 15,833 4.2 
Hungaris 1,350 9.2 
First gemeration. 2... 0... cece ccc ccc ccc ce cee ............. 1,177 9.3 
Second generation. aiiis asusewse a mesema Va a 1? 8. 6 
NOT EET 58.814 9.3 
First generation............................................. 18.302 7.4 
Second generatiolh.eseeoseescosesvocurk aa 40,512 10. 4 
2,316 8.9 
First peneratioh wicks oda vevze pes cck eve Ra AU RERUM Pe Pu us 1,883 9.3 
Second generation. 2.2.0... cee ccc cece cence ee enee 433 7.5 
o n d coo Gees tries 47,978 250 .5 
First generatiON.........oo.oooooooconmoroorrancroconacocnoco no 22,896 156 .7 
Second generation cuoiccrspasscasdaraca nico sad 25,082 94 .4 
POMA c i nose O vis ee eios VE Vosa Vd aie oa oa ed Res 6,793 15.0 
First generation... ieceocéosc oe E aer eaEse Y TCR CHE PU dd 4,907 18.8 
Second generation...................-.eeeese eee e eren 886 7.2 


a Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 
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TABLE 18.—Female breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed as textile-mill operatives—Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 














Ca bie ip CaS A SE de des a ua Rue dS NE 2.4 

First gonerationte cedes cosers E M RE PFASRRSECRR da 2.4 
Second generation 2.2 
BCOUC oe dodi esed vA NEUE REMPLI SIR LER MAE QURE RUNE panos 10.2 
First generatio... d acce sow cunt ne dac UE S E pREN NEAR C Cw E RAE 12.8 
Second generation 7.8 
BwedlsHi221: 2e etaeta siak Ea QUE ERAN DIEM eU due M Eu 2.5 
First penergtlonl.z.oe sve n sean ei econ ede etude sacar eee 2.3 
Second generation 24,118 3.0 
A 15,121 875 | 5.8 
First generatiofls oos zwec Sieve x uc a teas ieee KR EZ RU EET ss 7,356 493 6.7 
Second generatioD meca a e e o e erus eT Eae 7,765 382 4.9 
Other foreipne AO 156, 649 | 11,960 7.6 
First generationi. voecoc aua eem ex xER EE CER NEP AME D RZCRE 56, 740 4,891 8.6 
Second EEN vue eese) RR a Fe 99, 909 7,069 7.1 

Negro, Indian, and Mongolian........................................ 1,337,020 | 598 | (b) 


a Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 
b Less than 0.1 per cent. 


Of the women and girl workers who immigrated from French 
Canada, almost two-thirds (63.7 per cent) are employed in the 
textile mills. But in the second generation the proportion is not 
much more than one-third, being 35.8 per cent. No other nationalit 
is represented in the textile mills by percentages that approach 
these in either generation. The next highest percentage is that 
for Polish immigrant female workers, of whom 18.8 per cent are tex- 
tile-mill operatives. In the second generation of this nationality 
the percentage declines to 7.2. In the case of the Scotch the decline 
is from 12.8 in the first generation to 7.8 in the second; in the case of 
the English and Welsh from 15.8 to 9.2. 

In the case of the Irish, on the other hand, the percentage of textile- 
mill operatives is greater in the second generation of female bread- 
winners than it is in the first. This is true to a less marked degree 
of the Germans. It will be found that in each of these two instances 
the percentage employed in the cotton mills is smaller in the second 

eneration than in the first, but that this decrease is more than offset 

y the increase in the percentage employed in other and less important 
branches of the textile industries. For some reason the second gen- 
eration of mill operatives seem disposed to discriminate against the 
cotton mill. Inthe first generation of French Canadians, for instance, 
the number of female breadwinners (23,073) in the cotton mills is 
more than three times the number in other textile mills (7,168); but 
in the second generation the numerical difference between these two 
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classes of textile-mill operatives largely disappears, there being 6,258 
in cotton, as against 4,942 in other textile le The Irish show the 
same tendency but to a more striking degree, the change in the rela- 
tive importance of the two classes of mill operatives here distinguished 
being as follows: In the first generation of Irish, 8,275 women and 
girls in cotton mills, as against 10,027 in other textile mills; in the 
second generation, 9,873 in cotton, as against 30,639 in other textile 


CLERICAL PURSUITS. 


While the occupation group consisting of clerks, stenographers, and 
bookkeepers includes comparatively few immigrant women or girls, 
it attracts large numbers and a greatly increased proportion ab. the 
second generation of female workers. Of the 245,613 females re- 
ported as employed in these occupations at the last census, only 
20,467, or 8.3 per cent of the total, were foreign-born, while 99,708, 
or 40.6 per cent of the total, were the native white whose parents 
were foreign-born. 

The relative importance of the first and second generation in each 
of the three occupations included in this group is indicated by the 
following tabular statement: 


Native whiteof for- 








Foreign-born. 
eign parents. 
Total 
Occupation. ner 

Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. 

Totál de 245, 013 20, 467 8.3 99, 708 40.6 
Bookkeepers and accountants........oooooo.o.......] 74,186 6, 400 8.6 31,285. 42.2 
Clerks and copyists....................... eee eee eee 85, 200 8,070 9.5 34, 186 40.1 
Stenographers and typewriter3.....................- 86, 158 5, 997 7.0 34, 237 39. 7 








As shown by the table next presented, of the first generation of 
female breadwinners only 2.3 per cent are employed in clerical pur- 
suits. For the second generation the proportion is 8.4 per cent. 
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TABLE 19.—Female breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed as clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, etc. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 
















Clerks, stenographers, 
book keepers, etc.a 








































Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). II e 
i Number. | Per cent. 
PIV K: C: A oes Sauna had E E ee Se seme e anes 5,329,292 245, 613 4.6 
Native white of native parentage. ........... cee ee cece cece cece ec eees 1,927,811 124, 500 6.5 
W hite of foreign parentage d... ................ ........ .............. 2, 064, 461 120, 156 5.8 
First generation (foreign-born) > 12.2... ccc eww cee we .................. 880, 415 2.3 
Second generation (native-born) 2.0.0.2... ... .. .... .... ............. 1,184,046 8.4 
AUSITEID ao 25, 598 926 3.6 
First RODEA IO A AA AAA 20, 403 356 1.7 
Second generation. . ................ ..... .... .... . ...... ...... 5,195 57 11.0 
A A idu NR pe eas 25, 713 191 2.9 
First generatión soer vesc p Ure Rea Eee is RA TU ERR RA EU e DU wn 13,125 157 1.2 
Second generation. ... ...... ...... . ........... 12, 588 594 4.7 
Candian; Eneli ici VESNPÜRSNES E DSUN A ERN E Ree 100, 368 9,26| - 9.2 
First feneratióleose esee eee bed Cere as YA EDS QC ERE VES 52, 709 3, 221 * 6.1 
Second generation............----eeecee ee rr ccc rr 47,659 6, 005 12.6 
Canadian, French........................ A 78,814 1,657 2.1 
First generationi 47,505 435 .9 
Second generafioon 31,309 1,222 3.9 
"Danish ai exu xa id NUT Sonne nee EE — 15,577 710 4.6 
First Generations zd. dcs oA uror s wENRR E eER DEMQUE CE SE 8,7560 199 2.3 
SOCODd genera tjón vios voee xt eee rre va ONES E E UNE EM NOR ne 6, 821 511 7.5 
Enrlish.and- WelshiasusadaQeuevesusnvEn dd 158, 562 13,352 8.4 
First penerstlon A EEEE PE QUE Ue t picea 62,084 2,951 4.8 
Second generatloD.....l. eee eth ee ew da Meee UE e EET ces 96, 478 10, 401 10.8 
bacio UNI ——ee tate. 20, 929 1,080 5.2 
First generation. ........................ ..................... 8, 763 143 1.6 
Second generatlóDnizss cies cuore es En 12, 166 937 7.7 
A A 537, 964 29,818 5.5 
First PEO ON weiss ii ente tati e Rr Ep anie ae aC 4 d ida 161,625 3,078 1.9 
Second generation... cess idad RR E T A Rehd 376, 339 26, 740 7.1 
FLOR Carian sae der WEM CERE E VIPES A RE es 14,627 514 3.5 
First gériBratlolnb codo iori ee alow tow de x aeu None eee sed ER 12, 608 261 2.1 
Second Federa llo. vase cies cea etushe.iudwcésa eT cesses 2,019 12.5 
a E AEL 633, 900 | 5.9 
nd ouossis et eee ted eee Def Fut eve aa E aren 245, 792 1.2 
Second generati0M.........ooooooonomooossrrancnracnaneonena 388, 108 8.8 
A A A 26,058 2.1 
Filist generations uo crenn ao 20, 307 196 1.0 
Second venerslloDasiii. exo es 5,751 356 6.2 
E aa A mati oti tnt I ADI CAL QM Eua Et LUE /—— 41,918 3.7 
First poneration. sn subbvs Que a qe caus 22, 896 1.8 
Second penetra lin: ec than ees becuse be V EU EVE E. 25, 082 5.4 
Qj ———Á—— — | 38, 534 | 884 2.3 
First fpeneratlon AAA A NN 346 1.3 
Second RENO OM o 538 | 4.3 
n LM—————3 


6 Includes Bienen a and accountants, clerks and copyists, stenographers and typewriters. 
b Includes also tlie few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 
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TABLE 19.— Female breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
— and number and per cent employed as clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, etc.— 
ontinued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 














Clerks, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, etc. 


Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). S 
Number. | Per cent. 
White of foreign parentage— Continued. 
Kuüsssssssss aa 40,811 
First generation vc i2. acce ctore sida 35,030 
Second generation. ........ 2.0.0. cc cee eee cee . .. .......... 5,781 
BOO isk isc ck LATI 46, 095 
First generation. 2.0... ... ...... ce cece ccc enm 21,518 
Second generation... 2.20.0... 0. coe cee cee cn hn 234,517 
Swedish — o: eue XOc 67 81, 163 
First peneratlon. 2o 2l A RE RE 57,045 
Second generation........................ esee... IL 24,118 
Swiss............. C cmn en 15,121 











First Peneration <2. 5.255.205 s es since GU Eo S ene Ubi EE 7,356 130 1.8 

Becond Generation Lt ia 7,765 591 7.6 

Other ſoreign AAA oeDEba PO ES SduE Seed 156, 649 12, 281 7.8 
First generatiotig. ¿o 56,740 2,375 4.2 

Second generation......................lcllllel elles ee 99, 909 9, 906 9.9 

=== ASAS ILLA 

Negro, Indian, and Mongolian..........................eeeeeeeeee eee 1,337,020 d 





a Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 


The increased percentage of clerks, stenographers, and bookkeepers 
in the second generation of female breadwinners is very noticeable 
in each ey or foreign-parentage class distinguished in the 
MR. table. It is especially marked in the case of the Aus- 
trians, Hungarians, Irish, and Swedes. For the Austrians the per- 
centage advances from 1.7 in the first generation to 11 in the second; 
for the Hungarians, from 2.1 to 12.5. Exceptionally large percent- 
ages are recorded for the second generations of English Canadians and 
Russians, but as compared with the first generation the contrast is 
not so marked as it is ın some other nationalities, including those just 
mentioned. 

There is no other nationality which has so small a percentage of 
clerks, etc., in the second generation of female breadwinners as the 
French Canadians. The Poles rank next to them in this respect, and 
then the Bohemians. 


SALESWOMEN. 


In the year 1900 the census reported 17,967 immigrant women and 
girls employed as saleswomen, representing 2 per cent of the total 
number of female immigrants employed in all occupations. In the 
second generation, consisting of the native white whose parents were 
immigrants, the number of saleswomen increases to 68,445 and the 
percentage to 5.8. The occupation has therefore almost three times the 
relative importance in the second generation that it has in the first. 
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In every nationality without exception the occupation of sales- 
woman attracts a larger percentage of the total number of female 
breadwinners in the second generation than in the first. The increase 
in the percentage for the second generation is striking in the case of 
the Irish. Of the Irish immigrant women at work only 1.2 per cent 
were reported as saleswomen, but in the next generation the percent- 
age advances to 6.2. A similar increase is shown for the Italians, 
from 1.6 to 6.8. 

In each generation the largest percentage of saleswomen is that 
shown for the Russians, a fact which reflects, perhaps, the character- 
istics of the Russian Jew, but the contrast between the first and sec- 
ond generations in this respect is not so striking here as it is in many 
other nationalities. 

The Norwegians and the French Canadians appear to have the least 
inclination toward this occupation of saleswoman in either the first 
or the second generation. Doubtless the differences among the vari- 
ous nationalities are influenced by their geographical distribution. 
Opportunities for employment as saleswomen are mainly confined 
to urban centers and are most abundant in large cities where the big 
department stores exist. 


TABLE 20.—Female breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed as saleswomen. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 












Saleswomen. 
Tota] 


Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). number. 


Number. | Per cent, 


5, 329, 292 149, 256 


1, 927, 811 62, 436 
2, 064, 461 86, 395 


880, 415 
1, 184, 046 


25, 598 


Native white of native parentage ............ cece cece cece ee ee nee 
White of foreign parentage ¢.. 02.2... ccc ccc eee e cence ee oorr 












First generation (foreign-born)8................ ccce eee eee eon 
Second generation (native-born) ............... ccce ee ee eee eee 


oo c i sto 






First PONCTAUON as 
Second generation................- c ccc cece ec e eee se esce 


ONG MIAN eda seni drtesdua es Eat uat 


First generatio. aa 
Second generati0D.....oooooooocomcocnsrorocsroronsconcossoros. 


Canadian, English is 


First RENO ION rias 
Second generation. ricardo ces ee 


we || me | go [| pope |... we go [| po 
ei ei ri moj] © oo 








78, 814 


First generation... .......cccccccccccccces ia 
Second generati0OD....ooooooomomcacocconsoononcrcnccronenenos. 


English and Welsh.......................-.. UE NOUS NATA 


First Pelhieratlon. cic esee o uoeeedeseseccUdea — 
Becond generation...i..coenocose cen e sacar 


eIncludes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 
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TABLE 20.—Female breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed as saleswomen—Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continu 


ed. 























Saleswomen. 
Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). — 
Number, | Per cent. 
Me of foreign parentage—Continued. 
o 2655s ws cs Res A eee ee IDE setae ewes 20, 929 
First generation uuo oua inet A KE a EN Pu 8,763 8,763 | 
Second generation. e. encinar es 12, 166 ; 

German a RAF SENE OE e mU RE eens wees a 537, 964 | ), 45 ; 
First penerátiol. A eR UL sees 161, 625 ; 
Second ZONnerariOD... 2... cee ccc e e eee eese se se eer 376, 339 Dr à 

HünPgsriani. 425 ce cess Cocke cea tenant ua QVEM e a EE iud d QE 14, 627 3. 
First generation R EEEE 
Second generatioD..roconaiconnononcc ono 

A 
Fitst.peneratioD as 

nd generatiolsau eee ovssscenv kie odes 

Italiani: 4.1 aoc thd RU QUI ERI MEM Chur Die teense uA SEC 
First generationes eeoosaso uuu REA sees ca cee ic aawesexecess 
Second generati0D.......oooooooooocorccorrararacacanacononanos 

Nor well tio rated es 
First generation. cn iS 
Second generati0D......oonooooommocoorororonpomcrcarosancnsss: 

Poll cara 
A A A M aM 
Second generation................ceee eese eee sese see ooo oss 

propo d n TIT EN 
First peneratlon: a xe m 
Second generation............. c. eese eee es eeeee ee oco 

BOO ds 
e AAA ovp WERUES ER WRE QR CC EE MER RE ME E dd j 
Second generati0D.........ooooooooooommomcrnronorccnccrnacanos 24,577 

AAA 
First CODO OM ii va ey cele eA S eoE E Pa ERREUR 57,045 
Second generation................. cce cece ccc c eese e ea ene 24,118 

LLL MR 15, 121 | 
First generation. . 0.2... ccc cc ccc ccc cece ee eee neret 
Second generation..................--ee cence cw eee eerte 

Other foreign a... ccc cee cc cen ce cece e ee errorem re 
First generation o.oo. cece ccc ccc cece ere e retro 
Second generation................-.-eeeeeeeee e eee e tron 

Negro, Indian, and Mongolian......................- eee ree rrr 








a o Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were 
than 0.1 per cent. 


natives of the United States. 
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TEACHERS. 


Teaching in the United States is prezminently a profession for 
women. The number of women reported by the census of 1900 as 
employed in teaching was 328,049. This is almost three times the 
number of men employed in this profession (118,748), and more than 
three times the number of women employed in all other professional 
service (103,125). It nearly equals the aggregate number of men 
reported in the three great professions of pe (113,693), medicine 
(124,826), and the ministry (108,537). It greatly exceeds the num- 
ber of women and girls employed in the textile mills (278,343). 

Only 5.3 per cent of the female teachers are immigrants; 27 per 
cent are the native children of immigrants, and 63.5 per cent are 
the children of native Americans. 

The proportion of teachers in the total number of female bread- 
winners is 2 per cent for the foreign-born, or immigrants, and 7.5 per 
cent for the second generation represented by the native white of 
foreign parentage. 

The second generation of female breadwinners comprises a larger 
proportion of teachers than the first in every nationality with the 
exception of the French. This exception is probably due to the 
fact that many women born and educated in France migrate to this 
country because of the opportunities for teaching the French lan- 
guage. The second generation, born in this country, may be not 
so well qualified for that line of teaching. The movement toward 
teaching on the part of the second generation of female bread- 
winners as compared with the first is perhaps most marked among 
the Irish and the three Scandinavian nationalities, viz, the Danes, 
the Norwegians, and the Swedes. But the percentage of teachers 
is highest in the second generation of Canadian English, and almost 
as high in the second generation of Scotch. The third highest per- 
centage is that for the second generation of English &nd Welsh. 
In fact, the female breadwinners whose parents were Canadian 
English, English and Welsh, or Scotch immigrants comprise pro- 
portionately more teachers than the female breadwinners whose par- 
ents were native Americans. 
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TABLE 21.— Female breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed as teachers. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 































Teachers. 
Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). ni — — 
Number. | Per cent. 
a 
A RA — 5, 329, 292 328, 049 6.2 
Native white of native parentage............ccccccceecccecccceccceess 1,927,811 208, 275 10.8 
White of foreign parentagea............... cce ceccee cc cc ccc cee reto 2, 004, 461 105, 994 5.1 
First generation (foreign-born)a.............. lecce e eere 880, 415 17,325 2.C 
Second generation (native-born)...............- ccce eee eee a eee 1,154, 046 85, 609 7.5 
Austrian............- QUUM 25.598. 379 1.5 
First generation.. uos zeseDuEeu Rr te 20. 403 127 .6 
Second generation........ lc ccc ccc cece ee ees serere 5.195 253 4.9 
Bohemian: idas | — 25,113 | 409 1.6 
First peneratión. ioco teu she ce DRE V ee vr ae M p Eu 92 4 
Becond generation 317 2.5 
Canadian, English, vce. vssvswedee e e n ERRARE RE E PED UAE CE 9,174 9.1 
First generation ce yess ses ce 2,155 4.1 
Second generation......... ccce en cn ecce eee aeesecasecoasaec 47, 659 7,019 14.7 
Canadian; French os ts | 78,514 1,631 2.1 
First generation; 22 esae o ym ida 47, 505 125 1.5 
Second generatioD.....ooooooooncccnrcncnorcnracorooro eren 31, 369 906 2.9 
Da did desc ein iaa | d 692 4.4 
First generation. ...... .... .................................. | 8,756 124 1.4 
Second generati0N........oooocooooororoonccornonsrronconos... 6,821 508 8.3 
English and Welsh. ico cera ex ena bc 158, 562 13,370 8.4 
First pereratlone sedo cad 62, 084 1,892 3.0 
Second generation.............. ccce ce cesses ecce e eee eri | 96, 478 11,478 11.9 
A A O O due souks oe 5 20, 929 1, 558 7.4 
First generation. cessus tee A 8,763 683 7.8 
Second generation. ........................................ 12,166 875 7.2 
Germanus A 537,964 21,177 3.9 
First generation. e Pon 161,625 3, 338 2.1 
Second generation............... cee cc ce cece cece ccc ecccccae 376, 339 17,539 4.7 
Hungarian: d osos eateries nedced ccpRD EMEN teen tA ELE 104 «4 
First generation. eoe da ct 42 .3 
Second generation............ccceccccccccecccccccccecccccecce 62 | 3.1 
A A 35, 273 | 5.6 
First generations. ovvccos kos paws wa owe been E Pe TRU RE 245, 792 3,135 1.5 
Second generation............................................ 355, 105 31,538 8.1 
A A 26,058. 191 | E 
First generatloN..........ooooooooomooonoooo. ERST RETI PEN 20,307 77 .4 
Second generati0N.......ooooccncccoconcocncncorocccccornno nooo 5,751 114 2.0 
A 47,978 2,942 6.1 
First generation. .... ......................................... 22, 896 424 1.9 
Second generation. ... 2.2.0... 0. ccc ccc cece cece cnc ccececcaceees 25,082 2,518 10. 0 





e Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 
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TABLE 21.—Female breadwinners, classified by nationality and general nativity: Total 
number, and number and per cent employed as teachers—Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 













Nationality (as determined by country of birth of parents). — 
* 
White of foreign parentage—Continued. 
ROMS was cas 66 38, 534 
First generation. occa uetsu es Prisa debe e PosopMe pueuvd 26,153 2 
Second generation.............. ccce cece ccc cece ccc ccccccccs 12, 381 0 
RUSSIAN RETI 40,811 | ¿7 
First P?enersatlott: 2 eoe s wo cs P bwai wer v appena RT 35,030 .4 
Becond generation............... VINCERE O DAN FORE 5,781 2.2 
E AEE REN 46, 095 | 9.3 
First generation............................................. 21,518 3.8 
Second generation............ ccc eee eene eese eere eeeeseoece 24,577 14.2 
Swedish AI Leider LEM aie Ae e dud 81,163 | 2.8 
First generations 206 as ceto ea suceera e EcL owe duEM EE ceeds 57,045 482 .8 
Second generatiOD....ooooococcnconcoononcancconacccncccccoooa. 24,118 1,775 7.4 
BWISS. cocci RU RPSDI cee IA I DELE 15,121 901 6.0 
a ia AAA C I Reed vedesk eV eases 7,356 244 3.3 
Second generation. 2.2... 0. ccc cc ccc cece ccc cece ccc ccc ececccces 7, 765 657 8.5 
Other foreign 8. iios cessit c cenae EL MS CoL IVa EHE neas ME 156, 649 10, 800 6.9 
First generation 8. e ion 56, 740 1,918 8. 4 
Becond peneratlol.e corras oca 99, 909 8,88 8.9 
Negro, Indian, and Mongollan.....................-.ecee eee eene 1,337,020 13, 780 1.0 





e Includes also the few foreign-born white whose parents were natives of the United States. 
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of foreign parentage, classified by nationality (as 
general nativity: Number and per cent in 





































each specified occupation. 
UNITED STATES: 1900. 
Austrian. Bohemian. 

Second gen- Second gen- 

F kak Dorme. eration (born Ju e um. eration (bora 
Occupation. abroad) in United abroad) in United 
i States). i States). 

Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per 
ber. |cent.| ber. |cent.| ber. |cent.| ber. | cent. 
All occupations... ..................... 153.033 1100.0 | 14,587 ¡100.0 | 71,389 1100.0 | 32,707 | 100.0 
Agricultural pursuits...................|. 12,314 | 8.0| 3,812 | 26.1 | 22,857 | 32.0 | 13,997 | 42.8 
Agricultural laborers......................... 3,487 | 2.3 | 2,667 | 18.3 | 4,428] 6.2| 8,98 | 27.3 
Farmers, planters, and overseers............. 8,016 | 5.2 | 1,071 | 7.3 | 18,094 | 25.3 | 4,961 | 15.2 
All others in this class........................ 811 s) 74 5 335 .9 108 .3 
Professional service. ................... 2,357 | 1.5 596 | 4.1 979 | 1.4 653 2.0 
Domestic and personal service..........| 35.390 | 23.1 | 1,742 10.6 
Laborers (not specifled)...................... 18.8 | 1,078 i 8.1 
Saloon keepers and bartenders............... 1.3 1.1 .9 
Servants and waiters. ........................ 1.2 .8 .3 
All others in this class........................ 1.8 2.6 1.2 
Trade and transportation.............. 13.0 | 3,932 | 27.0 "4,986 | 15.2 
E 421)7 esol oe OE .6 1.0 .5 
Bookkeepers and accountants...............- .3 2.0 .9 
Clerks and COPyÍStS.........oooooooooommom... .8 6.0 2.8 
Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, etc........... 7 1.5 1.8 
Hucksters and peddlers...................... 1.5 .2 .2 
Merchan s and dealers (except wholesale).... 4.2 4.3 2.2 
Messengers and errand and otlice boys........ a2 1.9 1.2 
SEV A2 EMT T Ax 1.2 5.0 2.8 
Steam railroad employees. ................... 2.1 1.2 .9 
All others in this class........................ 1.5 3.8 1.8 
Manufacturingand mechanicalpursuits.| 83,088 | 54.3 4,505. 30.9 : 29.3 
Building trades.............................. 3,874 | 2.5 3.6 4.0 
Carpenters and joiners. .................. 1,635 | 1.1 1.2 1.6 
Masons (brick and stone)................. 605 .4 .3 .3 
Painters, glaziers, and varnishers......... 1,229 .8 1.3 1.3 
Other building trades.................... 405 3 9 .8 
Blacksmiths. ose aoi eve 822 .5 .6 1.0 
Boot and shoe makers and repairers.......... 1,455 | 1.0 .6 7 
Iron and steel workers....................... 5,8552] 3.8 .3 1.8 
Machinists.......................-eeeeee eee 1,039 i .7 2.0 
Manufacturers and officials, etc............... 1,380 .9 .2 .4 
Miners and quarrymen. ...................... 28,854 | 18.9 .9 .8 
Printers, lithographers, and pressmen........ 415 .3 .4 1.3 
Saw and planing mill employees. . . .........- 535] .3 ‘4 .5 
Tailors. 4: oe poco A aes Tin 12,037 | 7.9 .9 3.7 
Textile mill operatives....................... 1,284 .8 .8 .2 

In cotton mills........................... 435 .3 (a) 
In all other textile mills....... pe 849 .5 .2 
Tobacco and cigar factory operatives......... 988 .6 1.3 
All others in this class.. ...................... 24,553 | 16.0 | 1,684 11.7 








a Less than 0.1 per cent. 
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TABLE A.— White male breadwinners of foreign parentage, classified by nationality (as 
determined by country of birth of parents) and general nativity: Number and per cent 
in each specified occupation—Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 





Canadian, English. Canadian, French. 



































First genera- | eration (hora | First renera | eration (born 
Occupation. in United in Unite 
abroad). States). abroud). States). 

Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per 
ber. |cent.| ber. |cent.| ber. |cent.| ber. |cent. 
Alloeccupations.. ico eve eo e e 191,159 1100.0 177,787 100.0 [168, 421 '100.0 | 95,338 | 100.0 
Agricultural pursuits................... 41,059 | 21.8 | 54,992 | 30.9 | 22,850 | 13.6 | 21,109 | 22.1 
Agricultural laborers......................... 13,814 | 7.2 | 25,481 | 143 | 6,197 | 3.7 | 10,070 | 10.6 
Farmers, planters, and overseers............. 22,953 | 12.0 | 26,347 | 14.8 | 12,708 | 7.5] 9,872] 10.4 
All others in this class.........ooooooooooomo... 4,502 2.6 3,104 1.8 3, 945 2.3 1,167 1.2 
Professional service... ............uuuu. 44| 8,205) 46| 2,055| 1.2] 1,535| 1.6 
Domestic and personal service.......... : 14.9 | 26,405 | 14.9 | 32,175 | 19.1 | 17,083 | 17.9 
Laborers (not specified)...................... 10.1 | 18,245 | 10.3 | 25,382 | 15.1 | 12,749 | 13.4 
Baloonkeepers and bartenders................ 952 «6 | 1,542 .9 794 .8 
Servants and wuiters. ....... ................. 1.1 1,545 9| 1,062 6 185 .8 
All others in this class..................L..... 3.0, 5,6020 | 3.2] 4,189 | 2.5| 2,755 2.9 
=== ==2>== === | === ===. ==== ¡=== 
Trade and transportation.............. 23.1 | 42, 513 | 24.1 | 21,115 | 12.5 | 15,526 | 16.3 
/ tuli MM X CP 1.3 | 2,235 | 1.3 795 .5 558 .6 
Bookkeepers and accouNtantS.....oooooooo... 1.1 | 2,416 | 1.4 378 .2 442 .5 
Clerks and Copyists....... ... ................ 2.5| 7,290, 4.1 | 1,346 .8 | 1,792 1.9 
Dravmen, hackmen, teamsters, etC........... 4.3| 5,177 | 2.9] 5,446 | 3.2] 3,178 3.3 
Hucksters and peddlers.............LLuuuuu.. .2 248 .1 431 .3 251 .3 
Merchants and dealers (except wholesale) 2.9| 4,9433 | 2.8] 3,550 | 2.1| 1,659 1.7 
Messengers und errand and office boys........ .2 | 1,108 .6 148 .1 365 .4 
SUIesniefi dd 2.5} 5,617 | 3.2] 2,56] 1.5| 2,480 2.6 
Steam railroad employees.................... 2.7 | 5,077 2.9 | 3.336 | 2.0| 2,101 2.2 
All others in this class........................ 5.5, 8,6496: 4.9] 3,059 | 1.8] 2,097 2.8 
a LLAMAR ILA a 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits.| 68,529 | 35.8 | 45,312 , 25.5 | 90,220 | 53.6 | 40,085 | 42.0 
Building trades... ..... ............... ........ 20,714 | 10.8 | 10, 496 | 5.9 | 15,908 | 9.4| 6,046 6.3 
Carpenters and joiners................... 14,226 | 7.4 , 4,955 | 2.8 | 10.237 | 6.1 | 2,790 2.9 
Masons (brick and stone)................. 1.256 “a 903 .5| 2,214 | 1.3 809 .8 
Painters, glaziers, and varnishers......... 3,408 | 1.8! 2,847 | 1.6) 2,54) 1.5] 1,771 1.9 
Other building trades.................... 1,54 | 1.0; 1,701; 1.0 893 .5 676 of 
Blacksmiths ro 3,701 | 1.9] 1,813] 1.0] 2,662] 1.6] 1,117 1.2 
Boot and shoe makers and repairers.......... 2,747 | 1.4) 1,982) 1.1| 5,049 | 3.4] 3,425 3.6 
Iron and steel workers.................lleuu. 2,171 | 1.1 | 1,570 9} 2,552] 1.4] 1,432 1.5 
MAPS s eoo dana 3,475 1.8 | 2,903 1.7 2,314 1.4 1,853 1.9 
Manufacturers and officials, ete............... 3,007 | 1.6] 1,950, 1.1 938 .6 4x3 -5 
Miners and quarrvmen. . . . . . . . ... .. ......... 2,9191 1.5| 2,147! 1.2] 1,717! 1.0 803 -8 
Printers, lithographers, and pressmen........ 1,512 .8| 1,529| 1.0 457 .3 538 .6 

Saw and planing mill employees............. 2,422 | 1.3| 2,022] 1.1] 3,156| 1.9] 1,742 1. 
TE AMOS, octet asad geod a heel pe a a wea aes 632 .3 294 sa 525 .3 190 .2 
Textile mill operatives...................LLu. 2,429 | 1.3] 1,615 .9 | 32,174 | 19.1 | 10,353 | 10.9 
Tn cotton mills........................... 947 25 564 3 | 23,720 | 14.1 | 6,426 6.7 
Jn ull other textile mills.................. 1,482 .8| 1,051 6| 8,41 | 5.0] 3,927 4.1 
Tobacco and cigar factory operatives.......... 184 .1 297 2 168 .1 245 .3 
All others in this class.......oooooo.ooooom.... 22,016 | 11.8 | 16,328 | 9.2 | 22,116 | 13.1 | 11,857 | 12.4 
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of foreign parentage, classified by nationality (as 


determined by country of birth of parents) and general nativity: Number and per cent 
in each specified occupation —Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 





Occupation. 


All occupations ....................... 


Agricultural pursuits................ 


Agricultural laborers......................... 
Farmers, planters, and overseers .......... s.. 
All others in this class. ...................... 


Professional service 


Domestic and personal service 


Laborers (not specified)...................... 
Baloonkeepers und bartenders 
Bervants and waiters 


"e" 


ceras on... eco o 
ss 000... ..<.<. . o ..o.. . <<... 5 


Trade and transportation 


Agents 
Bookkeepers and accountants 
Clerks and CopyiStS.....o.oooooooonomormmoo... 
Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, etc 
Hucksters and peddlers 
Merchants and dealers (except wholesale). ... 
Messengers and errand and otlice boys........ 
Salesmen 
Steam railroad employees 
AU others in this class 


<0..<0. 1... en. eo .onnoa.o...n. o n.04£4x00%.nxx0u00.0 <<< 


wee ono... 1... <<... eee 


scos .no ceo ns... <<. e. .OPSs0 1090002. ...o0.. ...... > 


6OEe520000..00.-.- <<... . oso 


Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. 
Building trades 


Carpenters and joiners................... 
Masons (brick and stone) 
Painters, glaziers; and varnishers 
Other building trades 


BISCKSINIUDS co sociis verre ed v EA ay aan 
Boot and shoe makers and repairers 
Tron and steel workers 
Machinists 
Manufacturers and officials, etc 
Miners and quarrymen....................... 
Printers, lithographers, and pressmen 
Saw and planing mill employees 
Tailors 


s I ↄ —— 


⸗—22222 
ee" 


"2-25 
e-o"eoset*oc2:99705-9202292929 
eo .0--20- 20010204000 .«< 000200. 2 nano onasoso 


“en... ooeon.n..n...o.o. 


"29252 
ceo. cena... 
.SOaoe.e.r on... ...bo.......rk..o.. 0. 05520.0.0.n...u..u...o... 


Loro rno o. oo... e. ce... co. n.oso 


Tobacco and ci factory operatives 
Al others in this class cdi 


e"-^9560—»2925220e«c(€2722922€9» 








⸗] 


English and Welsh. 


Second gen- 


Second gen- 


First genera- First genera- 





































































tion (born rl E tion (born —— 
abroad). States). abroad). States). 
Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per 

. |cent.| ber. ¡cent.| ber. |cent.| ber. |cent. 

82.652 100.0 | 23,097 1100.0 |439,031 100.0 442,865 | 100.0 

34,951 | 42.3 | 14,622 | 50.3 | 79.340 | 18.1 117,700 | 26.6 

8,126] 9.8| 7,991 | 34.6] 15.273] 3.5138,237| 8.6 

25.303 | 30.6 | 2,083 | 12.9 | 57,710 | 13.1 | 74.225 | 16.8 

1,522] L8| 6| 2.8| 6357] 1.4] 5298| 1.2 

| 1.565] 19| e3| 3.0] 19,711 | 4.5121.582| 4.9 

12,398 | 13.0 | 2.96 | 12.5 50,204 | 11.4 | 47, 198 10.7 

8,251 | 10.0 | .2,200 | 9.5 | 28.261 | 6.4 | 30,499 6.9 

221 rol jor] .4| 27931 6l 23w] .5 

957| L2] 191 | cx] 592! 14] 2356] 5 

2,368 | 29] ao) 1.7] 13,108 | 3.0| 11,987 | 2.7 

12,122 | 14.7 | 3.740] 16.2 | 81,058 | 18.5 107,600 | 24.3 

sol .7 128 | .6| 65M4| 1.5] 6,721 | 1.5 

204 .4 194 RK] 5.620] 1.3 ] 6,639 1.5 

904 | L1 667 | 2.9|10.4411 | 2:4] 19,529 | 4.2 

1,954] 24 | 478 | 2:11 7,932| 1.8 |1066] 24 

lis | .1 30] .1 saj 2| 790] .2 

2,517 | 3.0| 393 | 1.7]|15,221 | 3.5 | 17.234] 3.9 

55 | .1 ]4| .8| «| .2| 2.77 15 

1004 | 12] 5] 2.9] 7,8] 17 13,036] 2.9 

1515] 2.2] 410] isi 8.348] 1.91} 11831] 27 

2881 1.3.5] $81] 2.5| 17,733 | 4.0| 20,068] 4.5 

| 21,036 | : 18,0 [205,718 | 47.5 |148,725 | 33.6 

32,752 | 7.5 | 27,704 | 6.3 

4.0 13,359 | 3.0 11,4172! 2.6 

1.1 6,686 | 1.5 | 3,300|  .7 

1.8 Al 5U0| L7| 79] 17 

.5 .61 5,087 | 1.2] 5,503] 1.2 

2.1 ol 6.40] 1.5! 404| 1.1 

.8 2| 3,756| .9] 226]  .5 

1.0 lireo] 2Z6' sis] L8 

1.2 "34 14.077 | 3.2} 10,733] 24 

.8 5| 9,550] 2:2| 7,807 | 18 

1.2 2 | 44.918 | 10.21 25,09 | 57 

23 g| 3.349] .8| 4798 | 11 

.8 S| so] .2| 1304 | 3 

9 2| 2.36] .5| 947 .2 

3 3110558 | 45| 8,434] 1.9 

1] 7,102| 6| 2551 .6 

.2| 12,486 | 2.8] 5,553| 1.3 

2| oj .2! 92| .2 

7.1 | 58,557 | 13.3 | 45,539 | 10.3 


9 Less than 0. 1 per cent. 
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determined by country of birth of parents) and general nativity: Number per 
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French. German., 
Second gen- Second gen- 
— "ton (born | eration (bora! "Hom (born | eration (bora 
upation. n Unite nite 
abroad). States). abroad). States). 
Num- | Per | Num- | Per 
ber. cent. ber. cent. 
All occupations................... e 100. 0 :1,491,839 | 100.0 
N Agricultural pursuits.............. HT 3| 426,910 | 28.6 
Agricultural laborers....................... 5.6 | 185,721| 12.4 
Farmers, planters, and overseers........... 20.7 | 230,790| 15.5 
All others in this class...................... 1.0 10,399 7 
~ Professional service................... 2.4 | 3.0 
~ Domestic and personal service........ 12.5 
Laborers (not specified).................... 7.5 
Saloon keepers and bartenders............. 1.6 
Servants and waiters.......... ecelesie .6 
All others in this class..................... 2.9 
~ Trade and transportation............ 23.7 
ARON) Lu Ice ai 1.5 1.1 
Bookkeepers and accountants.............. 1.4 1.3 
Clerks and copylsts.........ooooooooomon.... 4.2 3.9 
Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, etc......... 2.3 2.8 
Hucksters and pears dui E .3 .8 
Merchants and dealers (except wholesale)... 4.6 4.6 
Messengers and errand and otfice boys...... .4 .6 
BSalesmeti-vecoecUsa ER Rib 3.1 8.5 
Steam railroad employees.................. 2.4 1.8 
All others in this class...................... 4.6 3.7 
~ Manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
A sk PES DERI UE R 29.7 32.2 
Building trades........................... 6.5 6.2 
Carpenters and joiners.................. .6 3.1 2.6 
Masons (brick and stone)............... .7 .5 .6 
Painters, glaziers, and varnishers....... . 1.9 1.8 
Other building trades. ................. .5 1.0 1.2 
Blacksmiths. .. ... . . . Ee . . .......... .1 1.2 17,885 1.2 
Boot and shoe makers and repairers........ .1 .6 10,388 od 
Iron and steel workers...................... od 1.3 27,400 1.8 
Machinists ¿ua ias "E 1.9 29, 393 2.0 
Manufacturers and officials, etc............. .3 1.4 20,061 1.3 
Miners and quarrymen..................... i 1.8 16,887 1.1 
Printers, lithocraphers, and pressmen...... .4 1.0 18,497 1.2 
Saw and planing mill employees........... .3 .6 7,153 .5 
TAME a as 1.1 .4 12,541 .8 
Textile mill operatives..................... 2.1 .5 11,977 8,753 .6 
In cotton mills....................uuu. 1 1,932 1,096 .1 
In all other textile mills................ .4 10,045 7,057 .5 
Tobacco and cirar factory operatives....... 4 10,925 13,126 .9 
All others In this class...................... 1| 210,121 205,350 | 13.8 
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Hungarlan. Irish. 
Second gen- Second gen- 
P (bora eration (born RE (domi eration (born 
Occupation. abroad) in United abroad ) in United 
j States). d States). 
Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per Per 
be cent. Number. cent 

All occupations. ..................... 100. 0 |1,090,103 | 100.0 
Agricultural pursuits......... — 13.6 | 179,499 | 16.5 
Agricultural laborers....................... 3.2 76,478 7.0 
Farmers, planters, and overseers........... 9.4 95, 706 8.8 
All others in this class...................... 1.1 7,255 .7 
Professional service.................. 1.9 39, 802 3.7 
Domestic and personal service....... 30.4 | 185,706 | 17.0 
= Laborers (not specified) ............ Less. 22.3 | 110,900 | 10.2 
Saloon keepers and burtenders ............. 1.9 20, 441 1.9 
Servants and Waiters.. 2... 0... eee eee eee. 1.7 9, 427 .9 
All others in thisclass......................| 925) 1.0] 4.6) 44878| 4.1 
Trade and transportation... ......... 21.6 | 309,239 | 28.4 
O Enisesr up rs sees Due .5 .9| 6,114 .9 13, 484 1.2 
Bookkeepers and accountants.............. .3 2.7 | 2,902 .4 13, 280 1.2 
(Clerks and copylst$. «6225. id 7 8.8 | 12,501 | 1.8 54, 599 5.0 
Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, elc......... .5 2.1| 30,509 | 4.3 49. 809 4.6 
Hucksters and peddlers............. LLL... .8 1.0| 1,549 3 2.939 3 
“Merchants and dealers (except wholesale). . 3.3 4.3 | 20,574 | 2.9 31, 302 2.9 
Messengers and errand and oilice boys...... we 3.8 903 ok 8, 237 .8 
PERS TE tedvens e sacs 1.0 69| $739| 1.2| 29,707 | 2.7 
— Steam railroad employees.................. 1.8 .6| 31,188 | 4.4 47.876 4.4 
All others in this cluss..................... 1.0 8.3 | 39,104 | 5.5 57, 946 5.3 

Manufacturing and mechanical pur- | | | 
SiS E wa exc pre eoi 36.3 |231, 093 32.4 | 375,857 | 34.5 
Building trades. ,............. eene see 1.7 | 41,851 | 5.9| 74,540 | 6.9 
N Carpenters and joiners................. .3113,900; 1.9 19, 745 1.8 
Masons (brick and stone).............. .3 | 12,595] 1.8 11,906 1.1 
Painters, glaziers, and varnishers...... .9| 6,157 .9 17,116 1.6 
Other building trades. ................. .6| 9,199 | 1.3 20,073 2.4 
Blacksmlithss, 2o ode eres Ces vat rey ero ved .4 | 11,697 | 1.6 13, 604 1.2 
Boot and shoe makers and repairers........ .$| 8,435 | 1.2 13, 328 1.2 
“~ Iron and steel workers..................... 1.4 | 20,013 | 2.8 27,350 2.5 
œ Machinists... 20.2.2... eee eee eee e eee 1.0] 9,471 | 1.3 24,918 2.3 
Manufacturers and officials, etc............ 1.1 | 7,905| 1.1 12,140 1.1 
Miners and quarrymen..................... 10.2 | 22,892 | 3.2 28, 421 2.6 
Printers, lithographers, and pressmen...... 1.7 | 2,908 | '.4 14, 208 1.3 
Saw and planing mill employees........... .3 | 1,651 2 3,353 3 
Ue EMOTE AAA ew 2.2| 3,502 .5 2,732 .3 
77 Textile mill operatives..................... 1.4 | 14,034 | 2.0| 23,221 | 2.1 
In cotton mllls......................... (a) 4,782 ad 5, 642 5 
In all other textile mills................ 1.3] 9, 1.4 17,579 1.6 
Tobacco and cigar factory operatives....... 1.2 569 1 3, 424 3 
All others in this clasS..........oooooooo.o.. 13.5 | 85,205 | 11.9 | 134,298 | 12.3 

a Less than 0.1 per cent, I 
1 " 
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Italian. Norwegian. 
, Second gen- Second gen- 
€ pei eration (born s quine eration (Born 
Occupation. abroad). pA abroad). ——— 
Num- | Per | Num- Num- | Per | Num- | Per 





ber. |cent.| ber. cent. | ber. |cent. 


— | — d— | — — | — — — — 










































All occupation3........................ 276, 438 |100.0 | 16,986 100.0 | 85,658 | 100.0 
Agricultural pursuits................... 16,6014 | 6.0 | 1,613 49.8 | 53.942 | 63.0 
Agricultural laborers..............22200eee00: 9.954 | 3.6 | 1,134 11.5 | 32,589 | 38.0 
Farmers, planters, and overseers............. 4,410 | 1.6 372 37.0 | 20,045 | 24.1 
All others in this class...........ooooooooo...- 2, 220 .8 107 1.3 708 8 
Professional service...........--..----- 3,813 | 1. 2,997 | 1.8| 1,914 | 2.2 
Domestic and personal service. ........ 116,973 | 42.: 21,973 | 12.8 | 8,228 | 9.6 
Laborers (not specifled)...................... 91,778 | 33. 16,271 | 9.5] 6,128 7.2 
Saloon keepers and bartenders............... 3,600 | 1.3 1, 287 .8 433 .5 
Servants and WalteTS....ooooonconncncronnoon.. 2.822 1. 1,104 .6 596 oa 
All others in this class........................ 18,773 | 6 3,311 1.9| 1,071 1.3 
Trade and transportation. ............. 50, 421 | 18.2 30.3 | 21,350 | 12.5 | 12.057 | 14.1 
ACES den UR Keen E 380 .7 961 .6 731 .9 
Bookkeepers and accountants. ............... 312 1.1 439 «d 556 .6 
Clerks and copyxists. ... .. . . .. .. .... . .. ....... 1,270 ; 5.0 | 1,510 .9| 1,811 2.1 
Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, etc........... 2,718 | 1. 4.85| 1,758| 1.0] 1,052 1.2 
Hucksters and peddlers . . . . .. . . . . . . . .. ....... 6,079 | 2. 1.9 151 sl 3u | (a) 
Merchants and dealers (except wholesale)....| 15,981 | 5. 5.6 | 4,237 | 2.5| 2,308 2.7 
Messengers and errand and office boys........ 349 : 1.8 137 .1 3s) .4 
Balesmen io eteen a EE NEC 1.660 y 3.8| 1,862 | 1.1 | 2,258 2.6 
- Steam railroad emplovees.................... 17,273 | 6. 1.3 | 3,433] 2.0) 1,149 1.3 
All others in this clasS.................ooo.o... 3,799 | 1. 4.3| 6,5862 | 4.0] 1,806 2.1 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits.| 58,617 — 39.593 | 23.2 | 9,457 | 11.3 





| ! 






















Building trades.......................... eee 10,167 13,555 | 7.9 2.7 
Carpenters and joiners................... 2,456 8,830 | 5.2 1.4 
Masons (brick and stone)................. 5,470 1,241 7 225 3 
Painters, glaziers, and varnishers......... 1,250 1 2,856 | 1.7 | .8 
Other building trades.................... 985 ] 623 .4 238 3 

Blacksmiths............. ré xXx E UE AS 052 ] 1,772! 1.0 533 .6 

Boot and shoe makers and repairers.......... 9, 455 l. 1,190 .7 107 -l 

Iron and steel workers.................eeeees 2,532 1. 1,069 .6 265 .9 

Machinists............ AR 679 l. 1,887 | 1.1 676 .8 

Manufacturers and officials, etc............... 1,128 : 891 .5 254 3 

Miners and quarrymen............ . ..... ... 25, 465 3. 2,180 | 1.3 416 9 

Printers, lithographers, and pressmen........ 430 1. 423 .9 457 5 

Saw and planing mill emplovees............. 524 . 3,404 | 2.0 684 .8 

TAGES MPEG A A 1.6 | 1,602] .9 138 .2 

Textile mill operatives....................... l. 85| (a) 52 .1 
In cotton mills........................... (a) 
In ali other textile mills.................. -l 

Tobacco and civar factory operatives......... ol 

All others in this ClasS.........ooooomom....... | 4.1 

a Less than 0.1 per cent. 
\ 
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Polish. Russian. 








Second gen- Second gen- 
eration (born 2 Borm. eration (born 
in United - in United 


First genera- 


Occupation tion (born 































































abroad). States). abroad). States). 
Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per 
ber. ‘cent.| ber. |cent.| ber. |cent.| ber. |cent. 
| 
| 
All occupations. ...............--.020-- 183,055 1100.0 | 25,975 100.0 ¡191,599 |100.0 | 14,598 | 100.0 
Agricultural pursuits........-..--.-.+-- 19,250. | 6,230 24.0 | 19,490 | 10.2 | 4,254 | 29.3 
Agricultural lahorers . ......... .............. | 7,795 | 18.2| 6,015| 3.1| 3,526 | 24.2 
Farmers, planters, and overseers............. ' 10, 480 1 9.3] 12,717 | 6.6 651 4.7 
All others in this class........ c ceeee eene | 9s1 | 5 758 | .4 77 5 
Professional service..................... | 1.505 1- 4 320 1.3| 404| 2.8 
Domestic and personal service.......... l 57,345 (3L3| 4, 701 | 18.1 8.0 
Laborers (not speciſiedl) .... .. ... ............. ! 53,232 15.7 4.7 
Saloonkeepers and bartenders................ | LAM .8 .9 
Servants and waiters... . ....... . ee eee ee eee | 447 .5 .6 
All others in this claSS......ooooooocononmroo... | 1,837 1.2 1.8 
Trade and transportation.............. | 22,154 | 12.1 17.0 37.2 
APPS s cos ital due E E tes dee ad TTS .4 .5 1.2 
Book keepers and accountants................ 219 il .9 2.7 
Clerks and copyists. ... ind 877 E 3.0 8.7 
Draymien, hackimnen, teamsters, ete........... ' 1,796] L0 1.8 1.3 
Hueksters and peddlers. .......... ........... 3,197 | 1.7 .6 1.4 
Merchants and dealers (except wholesale)....| 7,428 |. 4.1 2.0 5.4 
Messengers and errand and ojlice boys........! 302 v2 1.3 3.1 
' 1,794| 1.0 3.7 9.3 
Steam railroad anes ' 3,919 | 2.1 1.1 .6 
All others in this ClasS.....oooooooomommmor.o.. | 1,544] 1.0 2.1 3.3 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits.! 2,7350 45.2 3 39.6 22.7 
Building trades. cose olore ce 5,201 | 2.9 4.6 | 2.3 
Carpenters and joiners.................... 23,350| 1.3 2.3 1.0 
Masons (brick and stone)............ LL... 911 -5 wa ol 
Peinters. ginviers, and varnishers......... 1, 494 .8 1.7 7 
Other building trades.................... 536 .3 .5 | .$ 
Blacksmiths........ .. .. ..... .. Ce RR ERR 1, 478 .8 .4 | 3 
Boot and shoe makers and repairers.......... 2,206 | 1.2 .9, .4 
Iron and steel workers................ eee eens 12.000 | 6.6 4.0 | .5 
Mac Ss ], 28S T 1.2. .5 
Manufacturers and officials, etc............... 1.135 .6 4! 1.2 
Miners and quarrymen...............Leeeeue. 14,024 | 7.7 5.0 1.3 
Printers, lithorraphers, and pressmen........ 323 «2 1.1 1.4 
Saw and planing mill employees............. 2,023 | 1.1 1.8 .1 
AOS Edad ta teta ena 8,62] 4. 7 1.8 5.5 
Textile mill operatives....................... 5,131 | 3.1 9 .4 
In cotton mills cia UR 2.1 .2 .1 
In all other textile mills.................. 1.0 7 | .8 
Tobacco and cigar factory operatives ( .5 1.1: 1.4 
All others in this class....................... 3 | 15.0 16.3 | 7.4 
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Scotch. Swedish. 


First genera- | Second gen- | First genera- | Second gen- 

tion (born |eration (born| tion(born | eration (born 

Occupation. abroad). in United abroad). [n United 
States). States). 


Num- | Per | Num- 
ber. |cent.| ber. 


— |——— — | —— — — — fl — — 


All occupations........................ 129, 901 |100. 0 111, 195 |109. O |297, 307 











_——>=_—U«_s A -í A — y — — — — — — — 











Agricultural pursuits................... 23,710 | 18.3 | 27,111 | 24.4 
Agricultural laborers......................... 4,360 | 3.4 | 8,379 
armers, planters, and OverseersS............. 16,534 | 12.7 | 17,143 
All others in this class........................ 2,816 | 2.2| 1,589 
LLLI CLA lA A AAA AAA _ eee AA 
Professional service..................... 5,820 | 4.5 | 6,390 











TM — —— — — ÁÁ i MMÁ a 































































Domestic and personal service.......... 9.9 | 11,710 17.0 
Laborers (not specified)...................... 5.7| 0,936 12. 8 
Baloonkeepers and bartenders................ .6 634 .9 
Servants and Waiters. ...... .................. 1.0 674 1.2 
All others in this class...................u..u.. : 3, 406 2.2 
Trade and transportation.............. 20.0 | 25,517 | 25.6 | 39,472 | 13.3 
Ageteeee — 1.4] 1,915 Mri .4 .6 
Bookkeepers and accountants................ 1.5| 1,861 id .2 1.2 
Clerks and coprists. ...... .. .................. 2.6| 4,784 .3 1.0 4.0 
Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, etc........... 1.8| 2,614 4 2.1 2.0 
Hucksters and peddlers. .. ... .. .. .. .......... .1 142 .1 Be | .1 
Merchants and dealers (except wholesale).... 3.4 | 4,298 .9 1.9 2.1 
Messengers and errand and oflice boys........ .2 512 .5 .1 1.1 
BalesIDeH AA A vasadunee hs 2.1| 3,220 .9 1.0 3.4 
Steam railroad employees.................... 2.1| 3.331 .0 2.9 2.1 
All others in this clasSS...............ooooo.mo.. 4.9| 5,540 .3 3.5 3.1 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursults | 61,471 | 47.3 | 37,467 .7 38.0 
Building trades....................... esee 12,480 | 9.6 | 7,504| 6.7 | 26,686 | 9.0 
Carpenters and joiners.................... 6.689 | 5.1] 3,219| 29| 16,007 | 5.4 " 
Masons (brick und stone)................. 1,704] 1.4 833 .7| 3,442] 1.2 ; 
Painters. glaziers, and varnishers......... 1,788) 1.4| 1,650 | 1.5] 5,611] 1.9 . 
Other building trades.................... 2,2239| 1.7| 1,772] 1.6| 1,626 .6 .6 
Blacksmiths........................eeeee eee 2,832 | 22| 1,201] 1.2| 4,807| 1.6 7 
Boot and shoe makers and repairers.......... 857 T 559 .5| 3,755] 1.3 .5 
Iron and steel workers....................... 2,706| 217 1,634 | 15| 6,813] 2.3 .2 
MACTIOUISIS ST ad 4.949| 3.8 | 3,119| 28] 7,549] 25 0 
Manufacturers and officials, etc............... 3.320| 2.6 | 2,242| 20| 2,231 .8 .4 
Miners and quarrxmeéen. . .... .. .. . . . . .. . ...... 9, 7401 7.5] 6,198 | 5.6 | 12,434] 42 1 
Printers, lithographers, and pressmen........ 1,177 .91 1,276 | 11 915 .8 .0 
Saw and planing mill employees. ............ 426 .3 436 .4 | 6,458 | 1.8 .9 
TROTS A eie 950 <a 235 .2| 6,407 | 22 .7 
Textile mill operatives....................... 3.598) 28] 1,834 .6 | 1,331 .4 .6 
In cotton mills........................... 923 7 482 .4 445 .1 1 
In all other textile mills.................. 2,075 | 21]| 1,352 ¿2 886 .8 .4 
Tobacco and cigar factory operatives......... 63 | (a) 154 E 275 | .1 .2 
All others in this class........................ 18,373 | 14.1 | 10,985 | 9.9 | 34,222 | 11.5 0 








9 Less than 0.1 per cent. 
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| Swiss. 














Second generation 
First generation 
(born United 
Occupation. (born abroad). States). 
Num- Per Num- Per 
ber. cent. ber. cent. 

All occupations... oes ecu uua a ER o we ena 100.0 34,751 100.0 

Agricultural pursuits.................. 37.8 14,597 42.0 

Agricultural labOfers, caciones eR EE E 6, 463 18. 6 

Farmers, planters, and overseers....................eeeelee ees. 7,713 22.2 

All others in this class... ......... l.l. lecce eee eee er err nooo 421 1.2 

Professional service........................... eee eeeeeeee- 1,231 3.5 

Domestic and personal service.......................uuu.. 3, 895. 

Laborers (not specified).........................eeeee econ enses 2,532 
Saloonkeepers and bartenders ................................. 370 
Servants and waiters............. cc cee cee een cece erre 186 
All others in this class... 0... cee ee ence crees 807 
Trade and transportation.........................eeesses 6, 451 
Aßentttt e a ta s aa a a aaa 321 
Bookkeepers and accountants........... 2... cee ce ee eee eee e neces 364 
Clerks and Copy ists. 2252.22 osc ia ............ 961 
en hackmen, teamsters, et... 0.0.0... cece ce eee eee e eee 643 
Hucksters and peddlers... 2.2.2.2... 11. ee eee eee ee ences 45 
Merchants and dealers (except wholesale)...................... 1,348 
Messengers and errand and oilice boys.......................... 195 
A stone ae Wovens addu e esee dide 943 
Steam railroad employees........... 2... cece cee cee cence neces 598 
All others in this class.. 2.0... 0... eee ee eee eee eee cee ...... 1,033 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits.................. 8.577 
Building trades cisne 1,741 
Carpenters and joiners........2.. 0... eee eee cece eee eee eens 836 
Masons (brick and stone)... 0.0... 0. cece eee cece cece wees 143 
Painters, glaziers, and varnishers........................... 444 
Other building trades.............oooooooooooommmarnooo-.. 318 
Blacksmiths inai en te tees NU OSEE HM NEN EUN EDS 348 
Boot and shoe makers and TepalíS...........oooococoncoocmommonso 144 
Iron and steel workers........................ ence eere 449 
Machinists.......... A on uM eco S cate Dog a M oU 544 
Manufacturers and officials, etC............oooooooooommoooroooo. 373 
Miners and quarrymen......................eeeccee eee eee wees 497 
Printers, lithographers, and pressmen.......................... 298 
Saw and planing mill employees... .........2. 2... sence ee eens 178 
philo DN 130 
Textile mill operatives......................eeeeee eere 227 
In cotton Talla. i uu HERE REPRIZ ape a 24 
In all other textile mills.............................. eese. 203 
Tobacco and cigar factory operatlves.........................L. 147 
AM others in this class.............................. —— 3,501 











a Less than 0.1 per cent, 
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TABLE B.— OA C Ae bread winners of foreign parentage, classified by ratiosality (as 


determined b y 
each specifie 


occupation. 


UNITED STATES: 1900. 


Occupation. 


All occupations 


Agricultural pursuits................... 
Agricultural laborerS...........oooomoo.oo..o.o. 
Farmers, planters, and overseers 
All others in this class 


Lona no... o: cana oo. ...o.o 


——————2 


Musicians and teachers of music 
' Teachers and d 


All others in 
Domestic and personal servíce...... 


"e-"""-"2ce.t906929 


RM in colleges, etc....... 
IS Class: scp PR 


Boarding, lodging house, and hotel Keepers 
Housekeepers and stewardesses.......... 

JanHllress0Sillse. it mias + 
Laborers (not specified) 
Laundresses 


ee uesesoceooavocooooo 


Ln ""v^"90^2e€97200204709727998* 


ee oe ey 


""-**t*a2220:25709060509292t925602*9 


econ... . eo. ooncsnsrssnsn .. noo 





Trade and transportation.............. 
Bookkeepers and accountants................ í 
Clerks and copxists. ........ ........ eee eee 
Hucksters and peddlelsS........oo.ooooooo.ooo.. 
Merchants and dealers (except wholesale) .... 
Messengers and errand and office girls 
Packers and shippers 
Sales W OMON .. .. .... .. .. . .. . ................ 
Stenographers and tvpewriters............... 
Telezraph and telephone operators........... 
All others in this class 





"c2 


aaron non. no. nn... n.. <<. 9 9 


Lanas o so e..n.n. o. ..n£.oeeososa.s. 


Manufacturingand mechanical pursuits. 


BookbInder ui oer a nS RE eee 
Box makers (paper)...............eeeeeeeee 
Gold and silver workers 
{Tat and cap makers 
Needle trade ral ashe e ees haat ts Unt Ar E 


eeeeesrerecnerenceneteseeeeer eran 


Dressmakers....................-.- sense 
Milline c cn a ard 
Seanistresses 
Tailoresses 


—2222— 


ero... ———— — 4 


Paper and pulp mill operatives............... 
Printers, lithorraphers, and presswomen 
Shirt, collar, and cuff makers 
Textile inill operati ves 


s.. =.. 
600. n..<.<.. eo ones. 


«o. ee 000000000600. one.» 


ee ooo 
e<..:1..o2.91.o0%0.k.. a ce. ocaso... n..aso 
Ce co. ..<. <q... oeon.n..n.o eo o...» . 


see . 6212.20 ceo. neo mos. nooo 


Tobarco and cigar factory operatives 
All others in this class 


"e -* 


*9--cc22592207«23252900779299*9 





























a Less than 0.1 per cent. 


country of birth of parents) and general nativity: Number and per cent in 








Austrian. Bohemian. 

First genera- | Second gen | Pirst genera- Second geng 

tion (born in United tion (born ' in United 

abroad). States). abroad). States). 

Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per 
ber. |cent.| ber. |cent ber. |cent.| ber. ;cent. 
20,403 1100.0 | 5.195 100.0 | 13,125 1100.0 | 12,588 | 100.0 
64 | 3.1) 3l E 6.9) 1 “Ta oi 8n | 69 
289 | 1.4 339 | 6.5 40! 3.3: 788| - 6.3 
334 | 1.6 20| .4 sal | 6.7 72 .6 
ul .1 2 | (a) 9! .I | 11 .1 
245| L2, 374 | 7.2 126 | 1.0 40 | 3.2 
52! .3 | 711 1.4 9| .1 43 .3 
127 | .6 | 252| 49 2| .7 317, 25 
66, .3 51) 10 25) 2 a' .3 
9,593 47.0  1,24|249| 4,625 35.2 3,8361 30.5 
2460 L2. 18] .3 55° 64) M .1 
333 L6. 57 | L1 250 | 1.9 159 | 1.3 
— 3. .1 33! .3 7 .1 
254 12 29| 6 297 | 1.7 217| 1.7 
482 24^ 721 1.4 $52 1 5.0 223 | 1.8 
974. L3. 30) .6 172| 1.3 53 .4 
7,800 35.0. 1,041: 20.0: 3,150 24.2| 3,136 | 24.9 
099  .5 44, .8. wo g. 27 .2 
1,427 7.0 1,154 222. 654 50] 1,475| 11.7 
106 | .5 167 3.2. 386 .3! 139 L1 
Wt} .7 172, $3, 91  .7 308 | 2.4 

74 | 4 4 .1 290  .2 1| (a 
200! 1.0 24| .5 138 11 29 .2 
49! .2 46! .9 2 dd 94 7 
88| .4 40| .8 53! .4 126! 1.0 
574 2.8 421 | &1 2990! 1.7 5721 45 
99  .5 231 | 4.4 30; .2 147| 12 
9 ' (a) 19| .4 3 (a) 30 .2 
65 .3 30! .6 39. .9 23 .2 
— 8,504 41.7. 2,012 38.7 | 6,400 48.8 | 6,005 | 47.7 
27. .1!  24| .5 20! .2 107 .9 
633. .3 35| .7 59| .4 171 | 14 

2: | Kn | .2 3 (a) 2| (a) 
172 | .6 32. .6 2 (a) 11 1 
4,083 | 20.0 | 1,093, 21.0 | 2,800 21.8 3,792; 30.1 
1,083 | 53 451 | 8.7 685 5.2 990 7.9 
ow | 1.4 160 | 3.1 821 6 158 | 13 
1,307 | 6.4 2741 5.3 517| 3.9 758 | 60 
1,405 | 6.9 208 | 4.0 | 1,582 | 12.1 | 1,886 | 15.0 
23 | .1 5| .1 43. .3 19 .2 
10 | (a) 12| .2 3| .1 33 .3 
1233 | .7 20| .4 l0| .1 28 .2 
1,401 | 6.9 182 | 3.5 229 | 1.7 216 | 1.7 
533 | 2.6 16 3 29 | .2 10 .1 
10} .5 36| .7 20| .2 23 .2 
106 .5 19 .4 84 .6 59 .5 
662 | 3.2 11| 2.1 96] .7 124| 1.0 
om | 3.0 141 | 2.7 | 2,599] 10.8 768 | 61 
2,007 | 9.8 457 | 8.8 547 | 4.2 858 | 6.8 
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TABLE B.—White female breadwinners of foreign parentage, classified by nationality (as 


determined by country of birth of parents) and general nativity: Number and per cent in 


each specified occupation—Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 









































Canadian, English. Canadian, French. 
n Second gen- Second gen- 
— yn eration (born p Bor eration (born 
Occupation. in United in United 
abroad). States). abroad). States). 

Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per Per 

ber. |cent.| ber. |cent ber cent. cent. 
AU occupations. ....................... 52, 709 1100.0 | 47,659 100.0 47,505 |100.0 100. 0 
Agricultural pursuits. ................. 1,009 | 1.9 1.232 26 417 .9 1.2 
Agricultural laborers......................... 112 <2 302 .6 58 sl .3 
Farmers, pluuters, and overseers............. 800 | 16 891] 1.9 346 vt .9 

All others in this class........................ 37 .1 39 .1 13 | (a) (a) 
Professional service. ................... 3,236 | 6.1] 9,048 | 19. 0| s| 20 4.1 
Musicians and teachers of music.............. 452 .9| 1.102 | 2.3 127 .3 1 
Teachers and por s in colleges, ete....... 2,155 | 4.1]| 7,019] 14.7 129 | 15 2.9 
All others in this class. .................- eeu. 629 | 1.2 927 1.9 81 <2 .6 
Domestic and personal service. ........ 26,797 | 50.8 | 13,307 | 27.9 | 6,590 | 13.9 20.0 
Boarding, lodging house, and hotel keepers... 2.2 525 | 1.1 530 | 1.1 .8 
Housekeepers and stewardesses. ............. 4.6] 1,391 | 2.) 829 | 1.7 1.7 

JanitresseS.......o.ooooooomoo... J .1 30 .1 10 | (a) (a) 
Laborers (not specified)...................... .5 312 .7 342 id 1.0 
LaundresseS.:. ar Fais o eR ed 2.1 704 | 1.7 722 | 15 1.9 
Nurses and midwives. .......... .... .. ....... TL] L241| 2.6 353 7 ot 
Servants and WallresseS......o.ooooooomoooo-.- 33.9] 8,815 | 18.5] 3,722 | 7.8 13.7 
All others in this class. ......ooooooooo.o.o....- .5 190 | .4 2 E .2 
Trade and transportation. ............. 11.3 | 10,007 | 2.0 | 1,350 | 2.9 9.1 
Bookkeepers and accountantS...............- 2.2| 2,037 | 4.3 171 .4 1.3 
Clerks and CODY SIS. . .... ... ................. 1.9] 1,820 | 3.8 198 .4 1.6 

Hucksters and peddlerS..............oooooo..- (a) 5] (a) 4 | (a) (a) 
Merchants and dealers (except wholesale).... .6 204 .4 136 .3 42 
Messengers and errand and otlice girls........ .1 123 3 9 | (e) .1 
Packers and shippers.................sssue.. 5 206 6 77 xm .6 
Baleswotrlell.za us ccu ete li pud 3.0| 2,448 | 5.1 633 1.3 3.5 
peii n: and typewriters............... 2.0| 2,145| 4.5 06 d 1.0 
Telegraph and telephone operators. .......... t .6 615 | 1.3 26 .1 .4 
All others in this elass...............o.o.o..... 202 .5 311 7 60 zl .3 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits., 15,714 | 29.8 | 14,065 | 29.5 38,1. $0, 4 65.6 
Bookhinders. ................................ 164 | 3 229 .5 40 .1 .3 
Box makers (paper). ........................ 251 5 258 .6 144 .3 1.0 
Gold and silver workers...................... 207 .4 120 .3 196 .4 -7 
Hat and cap makers. .......ooooconoomoo..... 40 .l 40 .1 63 .1 .2 
Needle trades................... esee. 7,738 | 14.7 7,059 | 14.8 4,190 | 8.8 12.3 
Dressmakers. ............................ 4,8365 9.2 4,055 8.5 2, 008 6.1 7.0 
Milliners. . ..... ..... .. ................... 972 1.8| 1.526 | 3.2 446 .9 2.3 
Seamstresses. ....................... ..... 1,149 | 2.2 1.101 2.3 486 1.0 2.3 
Tallo eS oc escas dis 781 | 1.5 377 .8 356 at 9 
Paper and pulp mill operatives.............. 106 2 154 «d 244 .5 1.1 
Printers, lithographers, and presswoinen..... 188 .4 457 | LO 37 .1 .3 
Shirt, collar, and cutf makers................ 193 .4 312 7 208 .6 2.1 
Textile mill operatives...................s. 2.987 | 5.7 | 2,083 | 4.4 | 30,241 | 63.7 35.8 
Cotton mill.............................. 1,075 | 2.0 1 20.0 
VB PA cono ce edu yea 127 2 ON 1.4 
Woolen mill............................. 614| 1.2 4.4 
Other textile mill........................ 1,175 | 2.2 10.0 
Tobacco and cigar factory operatives......... 43 .1 à .2 
All others in this class....................... 3,791 | 7.2| 3,246 a 5 11.7 
APA E ARA IA E A AO E VENTE ME 


a Less than 0.1 per cent. 
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TABLE B.—White female breadwinners of foreign parentage, classified by nationality (as 
determined by country of birth of parents) and general nativity: Number and per cent 


in each specified occupation—Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 





Occupation. 


All occupations........................ 
Agricultural pursuits.................. 


Agricultural laborers........................- 
Farmers, planters, and overseers............. 
All others in this clasSS....oooooooooromom....- 


Musicians and teachers of music.............. 
Teachers and professors in colieges, elC....... 
All other in this class................. eese 


Domestic and personal service. ........ 


Boarding, lodging house, and hotel keepers... 
Housekeepers and stewardesses.............. 
FANIA KP ES 
Laborers (not specified)...................... 
LGUUdr6SSpS.. iaa Suk week ewes eters 


Trade and transportation.............. 


Bookkeepers and accountants................ 
Clerks and copyists...............llee ee cones 
Hucksters and peddlerS..........oo.oooooooo.- 
Merchants and dealers (except wholesale).... 
Messengers und errand and otlice girls. ....... 
Packers and shippers.................lslu... 
SUS WO Mb taa 
Stenographers and tvpewriters............... 
Telegraph and telephone operators........... 
All others in this class. ................ LLL... 


Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. 


Bookbindeéer8. i.i oce soe ea e RR REEF TET 
Box makers (paper)... 2... eee eee cece eee eee 
Gold and silver workers.....................- 
Hat and cap makers................- eese 
Needle trades..................-.eeeeee esee 


Dressinakers................. cerne 
PEANUTS A A ebers moi 


Paper and pulp mill operatives.............. 
Printers, lithograpliers. and presswonen..... 
Shirt, collar, and cut? makers................ 
Textile mill operatives....................... 


PTT S S Gal ots tué xm E ECT IEEE 


Tobacco and cigar factory operatives......... 
All others in this Cláass.....ooooooommmoroooooo.. 


First genera- 
tion (born 
abroad). 











Danish. English and Welsh. 
Second gen- Second gen- 
eration (born F s (bora. eration (born 
in United abroad) in United 
States). : States). 



































Per Per | Num- | Per | Num- 
cent. cent.| ber. |cent. 

100. 0 100. 0 | 62,084 |100. 0 | 96,478 
8.8 2.6 | 3,240| 5.2 | 3,240 1 
.8 149 .2 .4 
2.7 2,937 | 4.7 2.8 
.3 154 .2 .1 
—S — 
| 2.6 3,742 | 6.0 16.0 
.4 669 | 1.1 ; 2.0 
1.4 1,892 | 3.0 781.11.9 
.8 1,1s1 | 1.9| 1,946] 2.0 
i = TZ 
64.0 49.8 | 24,964 | 40.2 | 24,975 | 25.9 
1.8 1,876| 3.0| 1,5988 | 1.7 
6.3 2,923 | 4.7 | 2,576] 3.0 
.3 256| .4 147 .2 
1.0 391 .6 528 .5 
5.5 1,937 | 3.1| 1,s10| 1.9 
3.0 3,463 | 5.6] 2,654 | 2.8 
45.3 13,620 | 21.9 | 14,931 | 15.5 
T 498 .8 431 .4 
IAAAAXZ[ILL———LI——————H—L—M—M—DA————— 
5.0 9| 6,542| 10.5 | 18,280] 18.9 
.8 1.9 872 | 1.41 3,104| 3.2 
1.0 2.9 | 1,0506 | 1.7 | 3,375| 3.5 
(a) (a) 19 | (a) 11 | (a) 
.8 .1| 1,149 | 1.9 715 27 
.1 .3 64 .1 177 2 
.2 .4 204 3 24 .5 
1.4 4.6] 1,621] 2.6| 4,80 51 
.5 2.7| 1,023| L6| 3,922] 4.1 
wl .6 221 .4 854 .9 
.2 .3 313 .5 679 7 
19.6 23.4 | 23,596 | 38.0 | 34,583 | 35.8 
.1 .2 18s| .3 | 514 .5 
.] .2 183 3 410 4 
(a) e) 162 .3 | 310 .3 
.1 (a 142 2) 219 .2 
13.8 16.6 | 8,153 | 13.1 15.653 | 16.2 
8.8 11.3 | 5,217 | 8.4] 9,553 | 9.9 
1.1 2.3| 1,149] 1.9| 2,743] 2.8 
2.6 2.2] 1,331 | 2.1] 2,585] 2.7 
1.2 .9 4568 | .7 772 .8 
1 .2 100| .2 205 .2 
.1 2d 179} .3 571 .6 
.7 .3 355| .6 812 .8 
1.6 1.9 | 9,804 | 15.8 | &,843| 9.2 
.2 .2 | 4,410] 7.1| 2,217] 2.3 
.2 3| 1102011 1.6] 1,443] 15 
29 .3| 1,336] 2.2] 1,191 1.2 
1.0 1.0 | 3,037 | 4.9] 3,992 | 4.1 
.1 2 183 vn 412 .4 
3.0 3.4] 4,147 | 6.7| 6,634| 6.9 





9 Less than 0.1 per cent. 
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Tasus B.— White female breadwinners of foreign parentage, classified by nationality (as 
determined by country of birth of parents) and general nativity: Number and per cent 
in each specified occupation.—Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 


French. German. 
Second gen- Second gen- 
First genera- ; First genera- : 
Occupation. tion (born een tion (born oon 
abroad). States). abroad). States). 








Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num. | Per 
ber. |cent.| ber. jcent. | ber. |cent.| ber. |cent. 




















































All OCCUpatloNS........oooommomooo....- 8,763 |100.0 | 12,166 |100.0 {161,625 ¡100.0 376,339 | 100.0 
Agricultural pursuits. .."............... 5.1 546 9.1 | 11,057 | 2.9 
Agricultural laborers......................... 25 129 .9| 4,234 ).1 
Farmers, planters, and overseers............- 4.2 397 7.9 | 6,487 1.7 
All others in this class....................... .4 20 .3 336 .1 
Professional service...................- 11.0| 1,390 | 11. 3.0|24,327| 6.5 
Musicians and teachers of mustc............. 1.2 240 4 | 3,862 1.0 
Teachers and professors in colleges, etc....... 7.8 875 2.1 | 17, N39 4.7 
All others in Clas iaa ciación 1.9 275 5| 2,626 7 
Domestic and personal service......... 46.4 | 4,011 54.6 1134, 208 | 55.7 
Boarding, lodging house, and hotel keepers. . . 3.6 273 : 7 1.8| 2,771 7 
Housekeepers and stewardesses.............. 2.9 409 : C 3.7 | 9,282 2.5 
Janitressess.. ees .4 18 à 526 .9 710 .2 
Laborers (not specified)...................... 5 98 : 1.2 | 2.686 7 
Laundresses... eve O TeLL[IUas 6.8 409 : . 6.3 | 10,091 2.7 
Nurses and midwives........................ 4.5 345 1 268 | 3.3] 4,512 1.3 
Servants and waltresses...................... 26.4 | 2,313 | 19. 8,716 | 36.3 102,109 | 27.1 
All others in this clasS.............ooooooo...- 1.4 116 nn 1.0] 1,747 .5 
Trade and transportation.............. 6.9 | 1,927 60,634 | 16.1 
Bookkeepers and accountants................ .5 274 8,247 2.2 
Clerks and copyists.......................... zd 309 9, 909 2.6 
Hucksters and peddlers...................... .1 75 | (a) 
Merchants and dealers (except wholesale).... 2.8 125 3,307 .9 
Messengers and errand and otlice girls. ....... (a) 1,203 3 
Packers and shippers........................ 1 3,328 .9 
Saleswomen....................ceeeec Aree 1.7 631 22,722 6.0 
SA ie ido and typewriters............... .5 354 8,581 2.3 
Telegraph and telephone operators........... (a) 1,591 .4 
All others in this class......................- .5 ; 1,608 4 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 30.6 | 4,292 25.1 [146,113 | 38.8 
BOOLDÍNAeTS........ooooooooococononononsnos. «d 2, 448 .7 
Box makers (paper)......................... .1 3,378 .9 
Gold and silver workers...................... E 843 .2 
Hat and cap makers......................... .1 32 :2 
Needle OG cm UN 19.3 | 2,774 81,762 | 21.7 
Dressmakers. ............... eee eere 13.6 | 1,485 6.5 10.3 
MUNDOS mL 2.0 396 1.1 2.8 
SeamstressOS ...o..oooooooomcconnnoncororo.. 2.6 677 3.1 4.9 
T'alloresses......oexedocre e tr de ses 1.2 216 2.7 3.7 
Paper and pulp mill operatives.............. .1 227 .1 .2 
ters, lithographers, and presswomen..... (a) 186 «1 .4 
Shirt, collar, and cuff makers................ .2 629 .4 .8 
Textile mill operatives....................... 5.2 393 5,958 | 3.7 4.2 
Cotton mill............o.ooooommooooo.... 1.5 ; 1,061 .7 .5 
SUK mill................................. 1.8 102 Y 1,595 | 1.0 1.0 
Woolen mlll.........eeeeee cce Roue .8 $ 66 .5 .5 
Other textile mill........................ 1.1 167 : 2,436 | 1.5 2.2 
Tobacco and cigar factory operatives......... .3 133 ; 1,607 | 1.0 1.4 
All others in this class....................... 5.0 733 | 6. 8,841| 5.5 8.2 








a Less than 0.1 per cent. 
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TABLE B.— White female breadwinners of foreign parentage, classified by nationality (as 
determined by country of birth of parents) and general nativity: Number and per cent 
in each specified occupation—Continued. 


UNITED STATES: 1900—Continued. 


Hungarian. Trish. 








| Second gen- 














Second gen- : 
First genera- | .~ |; bori First genera- : 
Occupation tion (born — tion (born Se UL ea 





















Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per Per 
ber. |cent.| ber. |cent.| ber. |cent. cent. 
All occupations. .............. Lees eee 12,608 |100. 0 100. 0 (245, 792 |100. 0 (388, 108 | 100.0 
Agricultural pursuits................... 57 2.8 1.4 
Agricultural laborers.................... esee. 16 .1 .2 
Farmers, planters, and overseers. ............ 35 2.7 1.1 

All others in this classS.......ooooooommanm..... 6 .1 (a) 
Professional service. ................... 55 ot 1.9 | 37,215 9.6 
Musicians and teachers of music.............. 19 .2 .1] 3,115 .8 
Teachers and Doo. in colleges, ete....... 2 .3 1.5 | 31. 533 8.1 
All others ín this clasS.....oooooooooooomomo.. 24 we .2 | 2.502 .7 
Domestic and personal service. ........| 6,535 | 54.2 ! 70. 4 25.1 
Boarding, lodging house, and hotel keepers... 106 -$ 2.1 1.0 
Housekeepers and stewardesses. ............. 1s9| 1.5 3.4 2.3 
^ Erro mM TK C Veeder neues 39 .3 A. .2 
Laborers (not specified)...................... 129 | 1.0 7 5 
LaundtessüS e e venta dt cance tenian e 308 | 2.4 6.5 2.9 
Nurses and midwives. ....................... 163 | 1.3 2.6 1.6 
Servants and WallTresseS....oooooomommoooo.... 5,837 | 46.3 54.0 16.0 
All others in this class........ di 64 .5 A i 4 
— er === a == == === 
Trade and transportation. ............. 787 | 6.2 4.8 18.5 
Bookkeepers and accountants................ 81 .6 .4 2.9 
Clerks and copyists........ ccc eee nc eene 89 .1 .9 2.9 

Hucksters and peddlers. ... .. . .... ... . ....... 11 .1 (a) (a) 
Merchants and dealers (except wholesale).... 139 | 1.1 1.6 7 
Messengers and errand and oilice girls........ 19 .2 (a) .3 
Packers and shippers... 2.2... 02. ............ 7 .2 m. 1.0 
Sdles WOMEN eseri pane vuv e co iade CE ede 293 | 2.3 .2 6.2 
— and tvpewriters............... 91 7 .3 3.0 
Telegraph and telephone operators. .......... 3| (a) .l 1.0 
All others in this clasSS.....oooooomommooooo.... 34 .3 .3 .9 
Manufacturingand mechanical pursuits.) 4,844 | 35, 4 89 | 44.4 | 49,317 .1 45. 4 
Book Ding O Sin 4 | (a) 4 «2 484 .2 1.1 
Box makers (Paper)... .ccccecscsacscccnccsnce 16 .1 8 .4 415 .2 9 
Gold and silver WorkerS......oooooonmoooomo.. 11 .1 3 .1 236 .1 .4 
Hat and cap Make... 2 .4 15 E 217 .1 .4 
Needle trades. ................ccceeeee eee ee 1,830 | 14.5 387 | 19.2 | 18, 428 .5 17.9 
DressmakeTS. a I OC 498 | 3.9 86 | 4.3 | 11,672 .7 11.0 
A A A O 129] 1.0 72| 3.6] 1,252 .5 2.2 
e Lees cuescmo A 655 | 5.2 158 | 7.8 | 3,974 .6 3.3 
EN wa eau a XE rR Sees eee ad V arb e once 648 | 4.3 71| 3.5| 1,530 .6 1.3 
Paper and pulp mill operatives.............. 12 .1 3 .1] 1,102 .4 .6 
Printers, lithovraphers, and presswomen..... 4 ) 4 .2 183 4 .6 
Shirt, collar, and eutT makers. .............-- 2 .4 28 | 1.4] 1,249 .5 1.7 
Textile mill operatives.............- ccce 1,177 | 9.3 173 | 8.6 | 18,302 | 7.4 10. 4 
Cotton TI: A 12 .1 2 .1 | 8,275 .4 2.5 
Silk TL Lire ERE: Eu ees ies 94 54 42| 2.1 1, 447 .6 1.4 
Woolen THE us cese 44 .3 9 .4| 2,443 .0 1.7 
Other textile mill........................ 1,027 | 8.1 120 | 5.9 | 6,137 .5 4.8 
Tobacco and cigar factory operatives......... 6905 | 5.5 5 | 2.5 428 .2 .8 
All others in this class. ...................e. 951] 7.5 220 | 10.9 | 8,213 .3 10. 6 





a Less than 0.1 per cent. 
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TABLE B.—White female breadwinners of foreign parentage, classified by nationality (as 
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Italian. Norwegian. 
Second gen- Second gen- 
Occupation. n edu wu ( Bor n d (Gor eration om 
n Unite Unite 
abroad). States). abroad). States). 


i 
Num- | Per | Nume | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per 
ber. |cent.| ber. |cent.| ber. |cent.| ber. | cent. 























All occupations....... — E 20,307 100.0 5,751 100.0 | 22,896 ¡100.0 | 25,082 | 100.0 















































Agricultural pursuits .................. 813| 40 129: 2.2| 3,109 | 13.8 | 992 | 3.8 
Agricultural laborers.............-eeeeee eee 665 | 3.3 107; 1.91 209; .9 47! 19 
Fariners, planters, and overseers............. 120 .6 , 14 .2¡ 2,920 | 12.8 414 1.9 
All others in this class................. eese 28 .1' 8 .1 | 40 .2 11! (a) 

Professional service... .............uss. 236| 1.2; 226| 3.9| 2,931 | 11.7 
Musicians and teachers of music............. 93 :5 | 71] 1.2 i 1.1 
Teachers and professors in colleges, etc........ T? 4 114| 2.0 10. 0 
All others in this class...........- esee eere 6l .3 | 4l| .7 .6 

Domestic and personal service. ........ 4,087 | 20.1 | 871 | 15.1 | 14,649 | 64.0 | | 56.5 
Boarding, lodring house, and hotel keepers... 239 | 1.2 | 28 2D .4 
Housekeepers and stewardesses.............. 257 | 1.3 39: .7 4.9 
Janitresses al lin 23 .1 5 .1 (a) 
Laborers (not specified)...................... 857 | 4.2 87 | 1.5 .5 
Lüurndfe5S08... .lorenad seen seskoedtewu apt 505 | 2.5 93, 1.6 1.6 
Nurses and midwives........................ 174 .9 26 .9 8 
Servants and waitresses.............. eee ee. 1,840 | 9.1 536 | 9.3 12,055 | 48.2 
All others in this clasS.........oooooooomo.o.... 192 9 57 | 1.0 .1 

Trade and transportation. . . ........... 1,737 | &6| 1,124 | 19.5. 9.8 
Bookkcepers and accountants................ 42 ae 103 | 1.8 1.3 
Clerks and copyists. 22.0.2... 2. cece eee eee 133 «d 182 | 3.2 2.1 
Hucksters and peddlers..........oooooooooo.. 176 .9 20 
Merchants and dealers (except wholesale) .... 613| 3.0 81, 1.4 S. 
Messengers and errand and oltice girls ....... 32 22 40 .7 .2 
Packers and shippers........................ 235 | 1.2 146 | 2.5 . 4 
SaleswoMeN.......o.oocococonoooommsoonnmo.. 325 | 1.6 392 | 6.8 3.2 
E and typewriters............... 21 .1 Tij 1.2 2.0 
Telegraph and telephone operators....s...... 21 4.1 33 .6 .9 
All others in this class........................ 139 .7 47 .8 .2 

Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits.| 13,434 | 66.2 | 3,401 | 59.1 18.2 
Book binders. ooo ooo ree ERE RENS 13 1 40 7 .3 
Box makers (paper)... . 2... eee eee eee we ee eee 116 .6 133 | 2.3 .1 
Gold and silver workers..................-..- 40 <2 22 4 (a) 
Hat and cap MakelS....ooooooommnmonnmoooo... 66 3 18 .3 .1 
Needle trades loose e Rise En 7,657 | 37.7 | 1,395 | 24.3 4.7 

Dressmakers..............-.- ee eere ee 1,797 | 8.8 709 | 12.3 0.0 
Milliners........ ccce cesse esee sero 90 4 101; 1.8 2.0 
S@amstresses. 0... ccc cc cece cn eere 1,275 | 6.3 293 | 5.1 2.1 
'Talloresses. id o 4,495 | 22.1 292 | 5.1 .6 
Paper and pulp mill operatives.............. 56 .3 21 4 .1 
Printers, lithographers, and presswomen..... 17 «1 21 4 .3 
Shirt, collar, and cul makers................ 107 ES 73 | 1.3 .1 
Textile mill operatives.............. : : . : 1,883 | 93. 433] 7.5 .4 
Cotton mill: soii 297 | 1.5 57| L0 33 
SUR MU accor onus 539 | 2.7 106 | 1.8 a 
Woolen mlll............................- 522| 2.6 49| .9 «1 
Other textile mill........................ 525 | 2.6 221| 3.8 .3 
Tobacco and cigar factory operatives......... 930 | 4.6 149| 2.6 2! 1 
All others in this class........................ 2,549 | 12.6 | 1,096 | 19.1 522 | 2.1 
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Second gen- Second - 
o Lom eration (born PIE (Dorn eration (born 
Occupation. abroad) in United in United 
s States). States). 

Num- | Per | Num- Num- | Per 

ber. |cent.| ber. ber. |cent. 
Alloccupations..................... e 26, 153 |100. 0 | 12,381 5,781 | 100.0 
* — == "= = 
Agricultural pursuits................... 258 5.0 
Agricultural laborers...................... 214 3.7 
Farmers, planters, and overseers............. 70 1.2 
All others in this class................. ele... 4 oh 
Professional service..................... 225 3.9 
Musicians and teachers of music. ............. 61 1.1 
Teachers and professors in colleges, etc....... 130 2.2 
All others in this clasS........oooooommooo..... 34 .6 
Domestic and personal service.......... 1,177 | 20.4 
Boarding, lodging house, and hotel keepers. .. 4 .1 
Housekeepers and stewardesses............... 50 9 
Janit ressis o sr 228 I) sl Sa) — 
Laborers (not specified)...................... 28 -5 
Laundresses......02.02 0. c eee oo ree eren 41 4 
Nurses and midwives.............. —— 7 5 
Servants and Waitresses. .................... 1,001 | 17.3 
All others in this clasS.........ooocoocoo.....- 26 .4 
=== 

Trade and transportation. ............. 5,046 | 14.4 | 1,743 | 30.2 
Bookkeepers and accountants................ 1:2 431 | 1.2 269 4.7 
Clerks and copyists.. 0... .................... 1.9 526 | 1.5 270 4.7 
Hucksters and peddlers... .. ...... . .. ........ (2) 313 .9 5 .1 
Merchants and dealers (except wholesale).... .2 909 | 2.6 48 .8 
Messengers and errand and oilice girls... ..... .8 234 7 91 1.6 
Packers and shippers............. ............ 1.3 138 4 31 5 
BulosWwOIDelbod ot 5.9| 2,021] 5.8 746 | 12.9 
SUME E and tvpewriters............... 1.2 259 8 236 4.1 
Telegraph and telephone operators........... .1 18 1 5 .1 
All others in this class........................ 4 167 5 42 .7 
L——— ————[L———— => 2 === 

Manufacturingand mechanical pursuits. 54.5 53.4 | 22,584 | 64.5 | 2,348 | 40.6 
Rookbinders. ................................ E. .4 74 2 23 .4 
Box makers (Paper) .. .... ......... ........... .3 .6 298 .9 51 .9 
Gold and sílver workers............. nem ) .1 73 -2 16 .3 
Hat and cap makers ............ — — .3 .3 439 | 1.3 54 .9 
Needle tradeeee ee tt s eR .4 21.8 | 14,421 | 41.2 | 1,322| 22.9 
DIOS MAKOTO cidos 4 5.5| 2,756 | 7.9 257 | 4.4 
A A A .8 1.3 R44 | 2.4 211 3.6 
Seamstresseg... eee ecce cee ceeea ase cocos «d 5.1| 4,954 | 14.1 465 8.0 
TuiloTESSe8S ...ooooococoonnocaronanocan ccoo. .0 9.8 | 5,867 | 16.7 389 | 6.7 
Paper and pulp mill operatives............... .9 7 15 | (a) 4 J 
Printers, lithographers, and presswomen ..... ) at 26 .1 13 .2 
Shirt, collar, and entf makerS................. .9 1.6 | 1,237 | 3.5 67 1.2 
Textile mill operatives..............L..u..... .8 7.2 842 | 2.4 126 | 2.2 
Cotton mill................ EAE 11.6 .6 215 .6 21 4 
SIE: un eke eee ie wet oe hc ea 1.0 1.0 120 .3 30 5 
Woolen mill .............. eee e nce ecceecee 1.7 1.0 100 3 3 .1 
Other textile mill........o.ooocccooonn.... 4.6 4.6 407 | 1.2 72) 1.2 
Tobacco and cigar factory operatives......... 5.0 7.5| 1,82 | 5.1 121 | 2.1 
All others in this class. ... ................... 9.7 13.1 | 3,357 | 9.6 551 9.5 





a Less than 0.1 per cent, 
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Scotch. Swedish. 
_| Second gen- Second gen- 
PIE bora: eration (born F eo eration (born 
Occupation. in United once in United 
abroad). States). abroad). States). 
No 


Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per | Num- | Per 
ber. |cent.| ber. !cent.| ber. |cent.| ber. |cent. 


— | —— |— | ———— — | — — — 













































All occupations. ....................... , 21,518 1100.0 | 24,577 1100.0 | 57,045 100.0 | 24,118 | 100.0 
Agricultural pursuits. .. ..........-. sss 5.0| 95|38| 2272| 40| 34: 14 
Agricultural laborers. .. ........... ........... 25. H5] .5 1931 .3| 245| 10 
Farmers, planters, and overseers. ............ 4.5 | 779 | 3.2] 2,024] 3.5 93 .4 
All others in this clasS......oooooooomoo.oo.... .3 3l .1 o5 .1 9; (a) 
KK ÍA IM >< a f 
Professional Service. ................... 5.5 441/|192| 906 | L6 | $196 9.1 
Musicians and teachers of music.............. 5 415] 1.7 78 ] 263 1.1 
Teachers and pe oF in colleges, etc. ...... 3.8 3.493 | 14.2 482 8| 1,775 7.4 
All others in this CiasS.....ooooooooomooo.»..... r2- 563 | 2.3 346 6 158 7 
Domestic and personal service.......... 46.9 — 6,349 | 25.8 | 43,358 | 76.0 | 12.219 | 50.8 
Boarding, lodging horse, and hotel keepers.. 3.0' 461] L9 866 | 1.5 59:  .2 
Housekeepers and stewardesses............... 5.2 814| 3.3| 2,124 | 3.7 533 2.2 
JanitresseS s cec e .4 31 .1 146 .3 6 | (a) 
Laborers (not specified)...................... .6 132 .5 323 .6 113 .5 
IEA A EORR Oo Eme ede 3.0 389 | 1.6 | 3,501 ¡ 6.1 430 1.8 
Nurses and MidwiveS........ooooooooooomo... 6.7 830 | 3.4 | 1,106 | 1.9) 326 1.4 
Servants and waitresses...................... 27.5 | 3,569 | 14.5 | 35,075 | 61.5 | 10,728 44. 5 
All others in this class... IIIN 6] ‘ial .5| 217, .4| "541 .2 
Trade and transportation... . .......... 1L0| 4,844 | 19.7 | 1,084 | 30, 3.260 13.5 
Bookkeepers and accountants................ 1.7 9410 | 3.8 208 .4 519 2.2 
Clerks and COpyiStS.....ooooooommmommomo.oo.- 1.7 819 | 3.3 319 .6 651 2.7 
Hucksters and peddlers..................... (8). PR PAS 2 (08) A ta 
Merchants and dealers (except wholesale).... 1.6 164 id 182 .3 27 .1 
Messengers and errand and office girls........ m 59 «2 26 | (a) 64 3 
Packers and snippers........................ .3 136 .6 61 .1 RO .3 
Saleswomen..........-+--..ssscscsceeeeceees 28| 1,19] 48] 516] .9! 99' 41 
—— and tvpewriters............... 2.0] 1,146 | 4.7 238 4 | 757 ' 3.1 
Telegraph and telephone operators........... 2d 210| .9 39 1: 125 .5 
All others in this class.. ................ eese. .5 180 | .7 93 2 | 46 | 2 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. 317| 7,988 |325| 8525|155| 0,066 | 25.2 
Bookbinders. ............................. ee. .4 5 31 1 79 3 
Box makers (Daper)......oooooocoooommmomooo 3 .5 26 53 .2 
Gold and silver workers...................... .2 .2 11 a 16 .1 
Hat and cap makers......................... .1 .1 26 | (1) 15 el 
Needle A O eee .3 15.1 | 6,042 | 10.6 | 4,004 | 16.6 
Dressmakers. ............................ .8 9.4| 3,554) 62| 2,350| 9.7 
Millinérs 4 uoce redo re RID RE ORETE EET .5 27 356 .7 566 2.3 
SeamMstressesS.....oooooooooommmormocooo.- .8 23| 1,324] 2.3' 794 3.3 
Talloresses.... — .7 .6 778 | 1.4 294 1.2 
Eaper and pulp mill operators............... .3 .2 2| (a) 13 .1 
nters. lithographers, and presswomen..... .4 2 .7 32 .1 99 | .4 
Shirt, collar, and cut! maiers................ 94 .4 a .8 65 .1 50 | .2 
Textile mill operatives....................... 2,761 | 12.8 7.81 1,316 | 2.3 721, 3.0 
Cotton millo iris 1,087 | 5.1 495 | 2.0 334 6 88 | .4 
Silk mill. o 354| 1.6 334 | 1.4 115 2 80 .8 
Woolen mill.....2..... vex Tru 330 | 1.5 241 | 1.0 134 2 70 .8 
Other textile mil).......................- 990 | 4.6 859 | 3.5 733 | 1.3 483 2.0 
Tobacco and cigar factory operatives......... 30 .1 69 3 20 | (2) .2 
All others in thísclass........................ 1,163| 5.4| 1,512 62, 1234| 2.2 974 4.0 








9 Less than 0.1 per cent. 
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Second generation 


First generation (born United 


(born abroad). 





Occupation. 





Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. 


All occupations... 2:22.52 E ue eds Rea ERR TETTE 


Agricultural pursuits...............................eeeee 


Agricultural laborers........................e c eee eee essere 
Farmers, planters, and overseers.........................Lsuu.. 
All others in this class.....2 2... earn re rarus 


Professional service....................-. ce ccce ern 


Musicians and teachers of music............................ ees. 
Teachers and peo in colleges, etc......................... 
All others in this class......................- ccce eec 
Domestic and personal service............................ 
Boarding, lodging house, and hotel keepers..................... 148 
Housekeepers and stewardesses................................. 
J oi ia 
Laborers (not Specified). eec rs 
Laundress 210.2 2 Quae xu x btc a RE NUS T doe e acE aA qe 


B|SEBEZ&E 


Trade and transportation..............................s. 





Bookkeepers and accountants.....................e celere eee 
Clerks and nOs —— — —— A Glas apa 
Hucksters and peddlers... ics osc vec ccs et Rr ss 
Merchants and dealers (except wholesale)...................... 
Messengers and errand and office girls. ......................... 
Packers and SDIDDeTS:..... uie ro RR orm ile 
Baleswollletkha A ou 
ii pide and tVpewIlers.o i uc e o rac] xETdUp RE eee 
Telegraph and —— perat dis 
All others in this class. co ...... .......................... 


Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits.................. 


Bookblndets. 2. E A AA A 
Box makers (PAPI ae eR 
Gold and silver wortkerg..... ilu e escri 
Hat and cap makers. sow cls oie ed UR ceu eed e ada qd 
Needle tridente 


DressmaükeftS.. oo seat ee a a ed dese 
A due REM eee sri ere ei 






co... < no so o enano 2-2 


eo a 





N de 
ee o © 9» 


de "IO e D A109 


©... |S 


oie ed L, 


[nd 
"(d 303030 | ONN QOO ri A= Gam oo 


Paper and pulp mill operatives........................LLLLu.... 
Printers, lithographers, and presswomen....................... 
Shirt, collar, and cuff makers.......................... llle... 
Textile mill operatives.....................lsvl.l lees cece ences 


— 


(t. C NS 


Tobacco and cigar factory operatives........................... 
All others in this class. "T A A E AAA 


Ss eee Boue 2828) Bus 


m, 





a Less than 0.1 per cent. 
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A. 


Abyssinian: Number of employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347; length of residence, i, 
319-356; literacy, i, 444—447. 

Accidents, increased liability to, due to recent immigrants, i, 538, 539. 

Adelphi College, Brooklyn, Ñ. Y 1, 7. 

Advertisements of immigrant banks, ii, 421. 

Advertising for immigrants: To secure laborers, ii, 381, 382, 384; promises of employ- 
ment prohibited, ii, 571, 734; by various States, i, 192; by Canada, ii, 607-610; law 
regarding, ii, 734. 

Aíghans, among Fast Indians, i, 676. 

Africa: Nuniber of immigranta from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; Germans in, i, 242; Gypsies 
in, i, 215; Italians in, 1, 252. 

African: Number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 215; number in United States, i, 134, 
136, 137; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; occupation abroad, i, 
100, 101; literacy, i, 99, 438-447. (See also Negro, foreign.) 

Age: Voting, and citizenship, i, 148-156; liability to insanity, ii, 236. 

Age at time of coming: Effect on ability to speak English, 1, 481-484, 609, 769, 770; 
on literacy, i, 446, 447, 612, 771; on retardation in school, ii, 38. (See also separate 
races.) 

Age classification: Of population, i, 146-148; of employees studied, i, 463-467; of 
persons in agricultural pursuits, 1, 602, 603; of immigrants in cities, 1, 737-739; of 
charit y seekers, ii, 135-137; of charity patients, ii, 269, 256-290; of departing aliens, 
i, 115, 183; native and foreign born compared, i, 466, 467; old and new immigration 
compared, i, 172, 183, 467. (See also separate races.) 

Agents, male breadwinners reported as, i, 821-829. 

Agricultural communities studied: Race of, 1, 551-553, 555; Bohemian, i, 588; 

ebrew, i, 577; Italian, i, 571, 574; Polish, i, 582; in the South, i, 5606. 

Agricultural delegates from Canada, ii, 607, 608. 

Agricultural implement and vehicle manufacturing: Households and employees 
studied, i, 294, 323-333; weekly earnings, 1, 384-386, 388-305. 

Agricultural labor: Seasonal, i, 593-601, 687, 688; wages, i, 597, 598, 670, 680; male 
breadwinners engaged in, 1, 821-829; female bread winners, 1, 830-838; East Indians 
in, i, 679, 650; Mexicans in, 1, 687, 688; Chinese displaced by Japanese, on Pacific 
coast, i, 658; low wages for, in Europe, a cause of emigration, 1, 186. 

Agricultural pursuits: Male bread winners engaged in, i, 39, 799-803, 821-829; female 

read winners, i, 830-838; persons studied, i, 601-615; Austrians in, i, 799, 821, 830; 
Bohemians in, i, 587-591, 799, 821, 830; Canadians in, 1, 799, 822, 831; Chinese in, i, 
655, 656; Danish in, i, 800, 823, 832; English and Welsh in, i, 800, 823, 832; French 
and Germans in, i, 800, 824, 833; Hebrews in, i, 575-581; Hungarians and Irish in, 
i, 800, 825, 831; Italians in, i, 559-575, 800, 826, 835; Japanese in, 1, 591, 592, 664, 
667, 670-672; Magvars in, i, 591; Negroes, Indians, and Mongolians in, i, 800; Nor- 
wegians in, i, 800, 826, 835; Poles in, i, 551-587, 800, 827, 836; Portuguese in, i, 592, 
593; Russians in, i, 800, 827, 836; Scotch in, i, 800, 828, 837; Slovaks in, i, 591; 
Swedish in, i, 800, 828, 837; Swiss in, i, 800, 829, 838; immigrants in cities engaged 
in, i, 761, 762; in Western States, i, 627-634, 638—642, 650; in Hawaii, i, 716, 719, 
720; immigrants to Canada, ii, 613, 614, 616, 617; immigrants to Australia, ii, 631. 

Agriculture, recent immigrants in: Abstract of report on, i, 543-615; number 
studied, i, 554, 557; deterrent influences, i, 562; conclusions, i, 39; schedule forms 
used, 11, 653-667, 680, 681. (See also Agricultural pursuits.) 

Aid furnished to immigrants: By charity organizations, ii, 124-127; United States 
Government, ii, 755, 756; Hebrew societies, i, 575-578; immigrant societies, i, 650; 
eee in Canada, ii, 615, 627; in Argentina, ii, 642; emigrants in England, ii, 

15, 616. 

Aid societies, immigrant: Abstract of report on, ii, 305-322; conclusions, i, 30, 31. 

Ainos: Number in Japan, i, 253; not Mongolians, i, 256. 

Air space. See Space required for steerage passengers. aes 
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Alabama: Foreign-born in, i, 127, 129; Italians admitted and departed, i, 568; 
immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; employees in manufactures, mines, and quar- 
ries, i, 492; Italian communities studied, 1, 560, 566; insanity, ii, 232; peonage, ii, 445; 
regulation of banking, ii, 435. (See also South, bituminous coal mining.) 

Alaska: Immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; insane in, ii, 233. 

Albanian: Number in Greece, i, 244; number in Sicily, i, 273; employees studied, 
1, 320-333, 336-347; age classification of charity patients, ii, 288; length of residence, 
i, 349-356; residence in United States of charity patients, ii, 263; wages and earnings, 
i, 366—403; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261; literacy, i, 444—447; citizenship, i, 484- 
489. 

Albany, N. Y., immigrant banks in, ii, 413. 

Albion, N. Y., Italian rural community, i, 574. 

Alcoholism: Conclusions, i, 35; charity patients, ii, 267, 268, 270-278, 281, 285, 290. 

Alien seamen. See Seamen, alien. 

Aliens admitted to other countries: Argentina, ii, 640, 641; Australia, ii, 632; Brazil, 
ii, 645, 646; Canada, ii, 611, 612, 614, 615, 629; New Zealand, ii, 637. 

Aliens admitted to United States: Number, by country of origin, 1820-1910, i, 60-96; 
by race or people, 1899-1910, i, 97; various years, i, 56-60, 113, 182-184, 215, 625; 
11, 378, 589, 590; basis of enumeration, i, 55, 56; character of immigration, i, 169, 
170; origin of, 1819-1910, i, 13, 23; destination of, 1899-1910, i, 105-109; for Southern 
States, 1, 567, 568; for Western States, 1, 625; from British ports, 1846-7, ii, 591, 
592; from Canada, 1908-9, ii, 619; from Germany, 1820-1910, i, 243; East Indians, 
1906-1910, i, 676, 677; Italians, 1909, 1, 568; Japanese, 1899-1907, 1909-10, i, 660, 
661; Mexicans, 1901-1909, i, 682; at Castle en, 1856-1873, ii, 595; at Canadian 
and United States ports, 1908, ii, 623, 624; mental condition, i, 28; ii, 245; pro- 
posals to limit number, i, 47, 48; ii, 575, 579; to Hawaii, i, 702, 703, 709-711. (See 
also separate races.) 

Aliens debarred at United States ports: Number, 1892-1910, i, 110, 111, 194; ii, 378; 
1907, i, 26; 1907-1909, i, 196; 1908, ii, 623, 624; East Indians, i, 677; contract labor, 
ii, 378; prostitutes, ii, 330; mentally unsound, ii, 227-229; for medical causes, i, 
196, 202; must be returned by steamship companies, i, 197; i1, 750, 762, 800; appeals, 
11, 317, 735, 740, 750, 751, 758, 800. 

Aliens debarred from Canada, 1908, ii, 623, 624, 626. 

Aliens departing: Number, 1908-1910, i, 112-118, 180-184; Italians from Southern 
States, 1, 567, 568; Japanese, number exceeds that of immigrants, i, 41; from Hawaii, 
i, 709-713; from Argentina, ii, 641; Australia, ii, 632; Canada, ii, 618; New Zealand, 
il, 637. (See also Emigration, Return movement, Visits abroad, etc.) 

Aliens deported: Contract labor, ii, 379; prostitutes, ii, 330-332; mentally unsound, 
il, at 246; Italian criminals, ii, 221; from Canada, ii, 625, 626. (See also Deporta- 
tion. 

Aliens excluded. See Aliens debarred. 

Aliens rejected at ports of embarkation, 1, 193-201. 

Alsatian: Definition, i, 241; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347; length of resi- 
dence, i, 349-356; literacy, i, 438-447; citizenship, i, 484-489; immigrants to Canada, 
ii, 611. 

America: Number of Poles in, i, 259; number of Negroes in the Americas, i, 257. 

American. See Native-born. 

American Emigrant Co., importers of labor, ii, 565. 

American Federation of Labor, arguments against Chinese immigration, referred to, 
11, 583. 

American Medical Missionary College, Battle Creek, Mich., ii, 7. 

American Republican Party, establishment of, ii, 561. 

Americanization. See Assimilation, Citizenship, etc. 

Ammon, investigations of, referred to, ii, 550. 

Anarchists: Excluded by law, ii, 574, 620, 621; law regarding, ii, 732, 742; liable 
to deportation from Canada, ii, 621. 

Anglo-Saxon, definition, i, 234. (See also English.) 

Annexation of Hawaii, effects of, 1, 701, 702. 

Annual earnings. See Wages and earnings, Family income, etc. 

Anthracite coal mining: Households and employees studied, i, 294; silk industry 
established in Pennsylvania coal region, i, 541. 

Anthropological investigation. See Changes in bodily form. ` 

Antwerp, Belgium: Inspection of emigranta, i, 197; number of immigrants from, and 
number debarred for medical causes, i, 202. 

Apartments, size of: Immigrants in cities, i, 741, 742; in manufacturing and mining, 
i, 426-428. (See also Households, size of; Persons per room, etc.) 

Appeals from inspectors’ decisions, law regarding, ii, 571, 735, 740, 750, 751, 758, 800. 
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Arabia, Arab population of, i, 217. 

Arabian: Definition, i, 217; number in Arabia, i, 217; in Persia, i, 259; in Syria, i, 
280; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification of charity 
patients, ii, 288; length of residence, i, 349-356; residence in United States of charity 

atients, ii, 263; charity seekers, ii, 95-108; in charity hospitals, 11, 258-261; literacy, 
1, 438-447; in schools, 1i, 10-16, 64-66; immigrants to Canada, 1i, 611. 

Arcadia, Greek bootblacks from, ii, 399. 

Argentina: Immigration situation in, ii, 639-643; number of immigrants to, 1863-1908, 
11, 640; iminigration and emigration, 1871-1908, ii, 641; solicits immigration in 
Europe, i, 192; number of Italians in, i, 252; immigration law, ii, 641—643. 

Arizona: Foreign-born in, i, 127, 129, 149, 155, 623; population and number of foreign- 
born, i, 623; male population, i, 149, 155; citizenship. i, 150; immigrants destined to, 
i, 105-109; regulation of banking, ii, 435. 

Arkansas: Immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; Italians admitted and departed, i, 
568; Italian communities studied, i, 560, 566; Polish farm settlements studied, i, 
583; insanity, ii, 232; peonage, ii, 444, 445; no regulation of private or immigrant 
banks, ii, 435. 

Armenian: Definition, i, 217; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 171, 214, 215, 
217, 625; proportion of males, i, 98; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in 
United States, i, 104; money on landing, i, 103; population in Europe, i, 214, 217; 
number in Persia, i, 259; number in Roumania, 1, 263; number of households an 
persons studied, i, 316-320, 639-641; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; 
age Classification, i, 463-467; ii, 286-290; age at time of coming, effect on English- 
speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481-484; occupation abroad, 1, 100, 101, 172, 173 
357-363; length of residence, i, 116, 349-356, 636, 637; ii, 84, 85; residence in United 
States, effect on English-speaking, literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461—463, 477-481; ii, 
263-266, 280-285; occupation, 1, 117, 118, 363-366; wages and earnings, i, 366-403, 
405411; family income, i, 412-417; charity seekers, ii, 95-109; in charity hospitals, 
ii, 258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental detecta, ii, 228, 237, 270; status of children, 
i, 470-474; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-27, 49-55, 64-66, 76-80; literacy, i, 99, 175, 438- 
447; English-speaking, i, 474—484; ii, 151, 152; citizenship, i, 484-489; in labor 
unions, 1, 417; conjugal condition, i, 447—460; location of wife, i, 459, 460; home 
ownership, i, 467-470; rent paid, i, 419-422; size of apartments and of households, i, 
426-430; persons per room, i, 430-438; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426; return 
movement, i, 112-118, 180, 182; visits abroad, i, 461-463; number in Fresno County, 
Cal., i, 654; number in Lawrence, Mass., i, 515; immigrants to Canada, ii, 611. 

Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, I., ii, 7. 

Arthur, Chester A.: Recommended legislation regarding care of immigrants at porta 
of debarkation, ii, 569; vetoed bill suspending Chinese immigration for 20 years, 
li, 580. 

— European population of Aryan stock, i, 218; family of inflected languages, 

efined, i, 217-219. 

Asia: Number of immigrants from, i, 65-96; Germans in, i, 242; Gypsies in, i, 245; 
Hebrews in, i, 246. (See also separate countries.) 

Asiatica: Number in United States, i, 134, 136, 137; opposition to, on Pacific coast, 
i, 41; number of immigrants to Australia, ii, 635; liable to exclusion from Australia 
by literacy test, ii, 633-635; money requirement for entering Canada, ii, 623. 

Assimilation of immigrants: Bohemians, 1, 589; East Indians, 1, 681, 682; Italians, 1, 
564, 565, 570, 574, 575; Japanese, i, 675; Mexicans, i, 689; Russian Hebrews, i, 580; 
Scandinavians, i, 651; in cities, 1, 768-772; in the West, 1, 644, 645, 650; seasonal 
agricultural laborers, 1, 600, 601; single or unaccompanied men, i, 38, 39; changes 
in bodily form, i, 43, 44; ii, 501-556; retardation, i, 38, 89, 46, 497, 570, 580, 648, 
681, 682, 689; conclusions and recommendations, 1, 42, 46, 47. 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce and Labor, appointment of additional, recommended, 
1, 33, 40. 

Assisted immigration: Report on, ii, 371-386; conclusions, i, 29; prohibited by law, 
i, 25; ii, 376, 377, 571, 620, 621; law regarding, ii, 376, 377, 732; little or no public 
assistance now, i, 29, 192; official aid, 1888, i1, 570; private aid, 1, 187-191; Greeks, 
Ji, 404, 405; Italians, i, 568; Russian Hebrews, i, 577; to Hawaii, i, 699, 701-708, - 
720, 721; cost of, Hawaii, i, 703, 704; from England to British colonies, 1, 168, 192; 
homeless children, to Canada, i1, 615; prohibited by Canadian law unless approved 
by agent abroad, ii, 616, 620, 621; to Australia, ii, 631, 633; to Brazil, ii, 647; to New 
Zealand, ii, 637. 

Assyrian children in schools, ii, 10-16. f 

Atkinson, C. S., secretary of Immigration Commission, furloughed, i, 12. 

Atlanta, Ga., immigrants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115, 

Atlantic Medical College, Baltimore, Md., ii, 7. 
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Attorney-General of United States, opinions regarding contract-labor law, ii, 379, 380, 

Australia: Immigration situation in, ii, 631-635; number of immigrants from, i, 134. 
136, 137; children of immigranta from, employed, i, 320-333, 627-635; immigration 
and emigration, 1851-1901, ii, 632, 633; Irish immigrants to, 1, 250; Asiatics, 1i, 635; 
assisted immigration to, ii, 631, 633; number of Germans in Australia and Oceania, 
i, 242; emigration to New Zealand, ii, 637; immigration law, ii, 633, 634; area, ii, 
631; population, ii, 631, 632. 

Australia and New Zealand, number of immigranta from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96. 

Australian: Immigrants from Honolulu, i, 712; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 
627-636; length of residence, i, 349-356; wages and earnings, i, 366-403; literacy, i, 
438-447; citizenship, 1, 484—489; in Canada, ii, 611, 626. 

Austria: Provinces of, ii, 694; races of, ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; Germans in, i, 242; 
Italians in, i, 252; Poles in, i, 259; Roumanians in, i, 263; insanity, ii, 248, 249; 
solicitation of emigration prohibited, i, 191; natives of, in United States, 1, 134, 135, 
137, 623; in cities of United States, i, 145; in Western States, i, 623; literacy in 
United States, i, 177. 

Austria-Hungary: Population, i, 219; Czechs in, i, 221; Hebrews in, i, 246; Ruthe- 
nians in, i, 214; number of immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; 1882 and. 1907, i, 
167; Germans from, i, 243; deserting seamen from, ii, 360; immigrant remittances 
to, 11, 425, 427,429; natives of, in United States, 1, 134, 135, 137; in cities of United 
States, i, 145; crime, ii, 194-197, 205-211; children of immigrants from, em- 
ployed, i, 320-333, 336-347, 506, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467; earnings, i, 
366—403; literacy, 1, 438—447; conjugal condition, i, 447-460. 

Austrian: Definition, i, 219, 241; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; 
length of residence, i, 349-356; number of breadwinners, i, 778, 803, 821, 830; 
occupation, i, 821, 830; in agricultural pursuits, i, 550, 799, 821, 830; in boot and 
shoe manufacturing, i, 821; in building trades, i, 789, 821; in clerical pursuits, i, 
791, 814, 821, 830; 1n collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing, i, 830; in cotton mills, i, 
821, 830; in domestic and personal service, i, 804, 821, 830; iron and steel workers, 
1, 784, 821; laborers, i, 780, 821; in laundries, i, 830; in manufacturing and mechani- 
cal pursuits, i, 821, 830; miners and quarrymen, i, 782, 821; in needle trades, i 
808, 830; in paper and pulp mills, i, 830; peddlers, i, 821, 830; in professiona 
service, 1, 787, 798, 821, 830; salesmen, agents, etc., i, 793, 816, 821, 830; in silk 
mills, i, 830; steam railroad employees, 1, 821; teachers, i, 819, 830; in textile mills, 
i, 786, 811, 821, 830; in tobacco and cigar making, i, 821, 830; in trade and trans- 
portation, i, 821, 830; in woolen mills, i, 830; padrone system, ii, 392; exploitation, 
li, 406; wages and earnings, i, 366-403; charity seekers, ii, 95-101; crime, ii, 
198-204; literacy, i, 438-447; citizenship, i, 484-489; fecundity, ii, 469—500; loca- 
tion of wife, i, 459, 460; in Canada, ii, 611, 625; immigrants to Argentina, 1, 640, 
641; to Brazil, ii, 645, 646. 

Austro-Hungarian races inclined to distrust American banks, ii, 417. 

Austro-Prussian War, effect on emigration of Poles, i, 584. 

Azores Islands: Immigration from, i, 260, 592, 652; children of immigrants from, 
employed, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467; earnings, i, 
366-403; literacy, 1, 438-447; conjugal condition, i, 447-460; induced immigration 
to Low i, 704; 11, 629. (See also Portuguese and Portugal, number of immigrants 

om. 
B. 


Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio, ii, 7. 

Balearic Islands, Catalans in, i, 279. (See also Spain.) 

Balkan States: Geography of, i, 227; Greeks in, i, 245; Gypsies in, i, 245; some 
oo due to political conditions, i, 187; immigrant remittances to, ii, 425, 

ds 

Baltimore, Md.: Alien seamen at port of, ii, 359, 362; stowaways, ii, 364; immigrants 
as charity seekers, ii, 93-115; immigration to clothing industry, i, 516; public 
school pupils, ii, 10, 11, 17-23, 71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 49-63; parochial school 
pupils, 11, 64-72, 75. 

Baltimore Medical College, Baltimore, Md., ii, 7. 

Bank of Naples, remittances abroad through, ii, 426, 427. 

Banks, immigrant: Abstract of report on, ii, 409-438; conclusions, i, 31, 32; recom- 
mendations, i, 46; number investigated, ii, 413, 415; number and distribution of, 
ii, 414; origin, ii, 416; classification, ii, 419; relation with banking houses, ii, 431; 
SA onde for heavy losses on part of immigrants, i, 31; illegal use of terms bank 
an oe ii, 421; unregulated, i, 31; various state laws beading private banking, 
ii, 36. 

Baron de Hirsch fund, used for Hebrew colonizing, i, 576-578. 
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Baseland, Switzerland, criminal emigration from, ii, 565, 566. 

Basques: In Cuba, i, 231; in France, i, 239; in Spain, i, 279, 280; Celtic admixture, 
1, 260. 

Bavarian immigration to Canada, ii, 611. 

Bay City, Mich.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152; public- 
school pupils, ii, 10, 11, 17-23, 33-35, 75. 

Bayles, writer, quoted, i, 508. 

Bayonne, N. J.: Population and immigration, i, 528; foreign-born in male population, 
i, 151; citizenship, i, 152; immigrant banks, ii, 413. 

Beddoe, opinion of, on English race or people, i, 235. 

Beet-sugar industry: Employees studied, i, 627-629; Chinese in, i, 658; German- 
Russians, i, 653; Japanese, i, 658, 667, 687, 688; Mexicans, i, 687, 688; seasonal 
labor, i, 596, 667, 693; piece wages the rule, i, 597; living expenses of laborers, i, 
599; housing conditions, i, 599; displacement of labor, i, 594, 658. 

Belgian: Definition, i, 219, 233; number of households and persons studied, i, 557, 
601; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; length of residence, i, 349-356; 
residence in agricultural locality, i, 604; in agricultural pursuits, i, 594, 596; wages 
and earnings, 1, 366-403; charity seekers, ii, 96-101; in schools, ii, 64-66; literacy, i, 
438-447; citizenship, i, 484-489; location of wife, i, 459, 460; number in Lawrence, 
Mass., i, 515; in Canada, ii, 611, 626; immigrants to Argentina, ii, 640, 641; to Brazil, 
li, 645, 646. (See also Dutch and Flemish.) 

Belgian law of 1843, referred to, i, 193. 

Belgium: Provinces of, ii, 694; races of, ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; population, i, 233; 
Flemish in, i, 233; French in, i, 210; languages of, i, 233; illiteracy in, i, 177; no 
emigration problem, i, 168; inspection of emigrants, i, 195; steerage laws, referred 
to, ii, 600; deserting seamen from, ii, 360; immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; 
1882 and 1907, i, 167, 233; French immigrants from, i, 240; natives of, in United 
States, i, 134, 135, 137, 623; children of immigrants from, employed, i, 320-333, 
336-347, 627—636; age classification, i, 463—467; earnings, i, 366-403; literacy, i, 
438-447 ; Canada induces immigration from, ii, 607, 608. 

Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, New York City: Report on immigrants in, ii, 257-290; 
insane in, ii, 238, 247. (See also Charity seekers.) 

Benefits in addition to wages: On Hawaiian sugar plantations, i, 715, 716, 720; welfare 
work inaugurated by religious and civic organizations, commended, i, 42. 

Bennet, William S., member of Immigration Commission, i, 11, 165; minority report of, 
i, 49; minority report of Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 1906, ii, 
576; introduced bill in House of Representatives providing for Government super- 
vision over ships carrying steerage passengers, ii, 602. 

Benton College ot Law, St. Louis, Mo., ii, 7. 

Berea, Ohio, Polish colony at, i, 585. 

Bermudian immigration to Canada, ii, 612. 

Berry-picking: Seasonal labor, i, 595; piece wages the rule, i, 597; living expenses, i, 
599; hours of labor, i, 598; housing conditions, i, 598; displacement of labor, New 
Jersey, 1, 594; Japanese in the West, i, 667. 

Bibles, sale of, at immigrant stations, ii, 315. 

Bituminous coal mining: Summary of data secured, i, 300, 301; households and 
employees studied, i, 294, 323-326, 332, 333, 506, 507; races em loyed in Pennsyl- 
vania, i, 503; in Middle West and Southwest, i, 504; unskilled labor, i, 495; distri- 
bution of occupations, i, 502; racjal displacements, i, 38, 503-507; labor unions, i, 
532-537; daily earnings, i, 396, 397, 399-402; wages less in Pennsylvania than else- 
where, 1, 38, 534; expansion of industry, i, 503-505; output of Pennsylvania, i, 508; 
of Middle West and Southwest, i, 504. 

Black Russian, definition, i, 265. (See also Russian.) 

Blacksmiths, male bread winners reported as, i, 821-829. 

Bloomington, Ill., immigrants as charity seekers in, ii, 93-115. 

Blumenbach: Named white race Caucasian, i, 223; classification of races, i, 210, 
211, 257. 

Boards of immigration, State, efforts to promote immigration, ii, 383. 

Boards of special inquiry: Proposed by joint committee, 1892, ii, 572; provided for, 
1893, ii, 573; law regarding, 11, 740, 756, 763; representatives of aid societies before, 
ii, 317; conclusions regarding, i, 32, 33; recommendations, i, 46. 

Board and lodging: Furnished gratis to newly arrived immigrants in Argentina, ii, 
642, 643; cost of board of ranch hands in California, i, 670. 

Boarders and lodgers: Among immigrants in industries, i, 422-426; specified industries, 
i, 297-312; native and foreign born compared, i, 423, 424, 426; old and new immigra- 
tion compared, i, 424, 426; among immigrants in cities, i, 728, 729, 748-751, 766, 
767; contributions to family income, i, 414, 415, 766, 767; on Hebrew farms in 
Eastern States, i. 578. 
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oed or lodging house and hotel keepers, female breadwinners reported as, i, 

Boarding-boss system among immigrants, i, 422, 426, 499, 648. 

Boas, Franz, author of report on changes in bodily form of descendants of immigrants, 
1, 4, 44; abstract of report, ii, 501-556. 

Bodily form of immigrants. See Changes in bodily form. 

Boers, number of, in South Africa, i, 232. 

Bohemia: Regarded as geographic entity, i, 209; natives of, in United States, i, 134, 
135, 137, 623; in cities of United States, i, 145; males of voting age, i, 155, 150; 
treatment of infants in, ii, 546. 

Bohemian: Definition, i, 219-221; in agricultural investigation, i, 552; number of 
breadwinners, i, 587, 778, 803, 821, 830; occupation, i, 821, 830; in agricultural 
pursuits, i, 587—591, 799, 821, 830; in boot and shoe manufacturing, i, 821; in building 
trades, i, 789, 821; in clerical pursuits, i, 791, 814, 821, 830; in collar, cuff, and shirt 
manufacturing, i, 830; in cotton mills, i, 821, 830; in domestic and personal service, 
1, 805, 821, 830; iron and steel workers, i, 784, 821; laborers, i, 780, 821; in laundries, 
i, 830; in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, i, 821, 830; miners and quarry- 
men, i, 782, 821; in needle trades, i, 808, 830; in paper and pulp mills, i, 830; ped- 
dlers, 1, 821, 830; in professional service, i, 797, 798, 821, 830; salesmen, agents, 
etc., 1, 793, 816, 821, 830; in silk mills, i, 830; steam railroad employees, i, 821; 
teachers, i, 819, 830; in textile mills, i, 786, 811, 821, 830; in tobacco and cigar 
making, i, 821, 830; 1n trade and transportation, i, 821, 830; 1n woolen mills, i, 830; 
immigrant banks, ii, 413; crime, ii, 198-204; fecundity, ii, 469—500; changes in 
bodily form, ii, 510, 511, 518-524, 526, 544, 545, 548, 549; in Canada, ii, 611, 626. 

Bohemian and Moravian: Definition, i, 219-221; number of immigrants admitted, i, 
97, 171, 214, 215, 221, 625; proportion of males, i, 98; destination, i, 106-109; pre- 
vious residence in United States, i, 104; money on landing, i, 103; population in 
Europe, i, 214; number in Austria-Hungary, i, 219; number of households and 
persons studied, i, 316-320, 557, 601, 733-737; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336- 
347, 506, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467, 602, 603, 737—739; ii, 136, 286-290; 
age at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 481—484, 609, 
612, 769—771; occupation abroad, i, 100, 101, 172, 173, 357—363, 607, 608, 760; length 
of residence, i, 116, 349-356, 603, 636, 637, 740; ii, 84, 85; residence in United 
States, effect on English-speaking, literacy, etc., 1, 445, 461—463, 477-480, 610, 613, 
751, 769; ii, 147-151, 263-266, 280-285; residence in agricultural locality, i, 604; 
occupation, i, 117, 118, 363-366, 761, 762; in agricultural pursuits, i, 799, 800; 
in building trades, i, 789, 790; in clerical pursuits, i, 791, 792, 814, 815; in domestic 
and personal service, i, 804-806; iron and steel workers, i, 784, 785; laborers, i, 780 
781; miners and quarrymen, i, 782, 783; in needle trades, i, 808, 809; in professional 
service, i, 797, 798; salesmen, agents, etc., i, 793, 794, 816, 817; teachers, i, 819, 
820; in textile mills, i, 786, 787, 811, 812; wages and earnings, i, 366—403, 405-411, 
764-767; family income, i, 412-417, 766; charity seekers, ii, 95-153; in charity hoe- 
pitals, ii, 258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental defects, ii, 228, 237, 270; gainful 
occupation in the home, i, 752; status of children, i, 470-474, 614, 763; ii, 143-147; 
in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-31, 33-42, 49-61, 64-71, 76-82; proportion of children, 1, 
739; literacy, i, 99, 175, 438—447, 612, 613, 770, 771; English-speaking, i, 474—484, 
609-611, 768-770; ii, 151, 152; citizenship, i, 484-489, 606, 771, 772; ii, 152, 153; 
in labor unions, i, 417; conjugal condition, i, 447-460; location of wife, 1, 459, 460; 
home ownership, i, 467-470, 756; rent paid, i, 757-759; size of apartments and of 
households, i, 426—430, 741-743; persons per room, i, 430—438, 743-747; boarders and 
lodgers, i, 422-426, 748-751; water supply, i, 753; toilet accommodations, i, 754; 
care of apartment, i, 755; return movement, i, 112-118, 180, 182; visits abroad, 1, 
461-463; number in Whiting, Ind., i, 528. 

Bond: 

Release of immigrants on— . 
United States law regarding, ii, 738, 740, 751, 756, 757, 771, 815; in Australia, | 
ii, 634; in New Zealand, 1i, 637. 
Chinese in United States, ii, 358, 367, 800, 808, 815. 
Required of bankers in certain States, ii, 435, 436. 
Required of ship masters by early legislation, ii, 567. 

Bonus paid to agenta sending immigranta to Canada, ii, 607, 608. 

Bookbinders, female bread winners reported as, 1, 830-838. " 

Booking agents, Canadian: In Uni States, list of, ii, 608, 609; bonus paid to, 1, 
607, 608. 

Bookkeepers and accountants: Male breadwinners reported as, i, 821-829; female 
bread winners, i, 830—838. 

Boot and shoe makers and repairers, male bread winners reported as, i, 821-829. 
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Boot and shoe manufacturing: Summary of data secured, i, 306, 307; households and 
employees studied, i, 294, 323-333; earnings, i, 381-386, 388-395; racial displace- 
ments, i, 517-519; Chinese in San Francisco, i, 655, 659; male breadwinners en- 

ed in, i, 821-829. 

Bootblacks, Greek padrone system among, ii, 393-405. 

Bosco, Italian statistician, on crime in Italy, i, 251. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina: Mohammedans in, i, 282; Serbo-Croatians in, i, 230. 

Bosnian: Definition, i, 221; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 214, 215, 625; 
proportion of males, 1, 98; population in Europe, i, 214; employees studied, i, 320- 
333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification of charity patients, ii, 287; residence in 
United States of charity patients, ii, 263, 281; occupation abroad, i, 100-102; length 
of residence, i, 349—356, 636, 637; wages and earnings, i, 366-403; in charity hos- 
pitals, ii, 258-261; in schools, ii, 10-16; literacy, i, 99, 438—447; citizenship, 1, 484- 
489; in labor unions, i, 417. 

Boston, Mass.: Study of immigrants in, i, 723-772; households and persons studied, 
i, 732-734, 736; size of apartments, i, 741, 742; persons per room, i, 729, 743, 745, 
746; boarders and lodgers, i, 748, 749; home ownership, i, 756; rent paid, i, 757, 
758; gainful occupation in the home, i, 751; public school pupils, ii, 10, 11, 17-23, 
71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 49-63; parochial school pupils, ii, 64-72, 75; immigrants as 
charity seekers, ii, 93-115; alien seamen in port of, ii, 359, 362; stowaways, ii, 364; 
immigrant banks, ii, 413; chief labor market for Maine forests, ii, 447; foreign-born 
in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152. 

Boston College, Boston, Mass., ii, 7. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass., ii, 7. 

Bottles. See Glass manufacturing. — 

Bouzos Brothers, promoters of Greek shoe-shining parlors, ii, 398. 

Box makers, paper, female breadwinners reported as, 1, 830-838. 

Brachelli, opinion of, as to number of Celts in Europe, i, 249. 

Brava: Definition, i, 260; number of households and persons studied, i, 316-320; age 
at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481-484; 
occupation abroad, i, 357-363; residence in United States, effect on English-speaking 
and literacy, i, 445, 446, 477-481; occupation, i, 363-366; wages and earnings, i, 405- 
411; family income, i, 412-417; literacy, i, 444—447; English-speaking, i, 474-484; 
citizenship, i, 484-489; in labor unions, i, 417; home ownership, i, 467-470; rent 
paid, i, 419—422; size of Apure and of households, i, 426—430; persons per room, 
1, 430-438; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426; not permanent, i, 600. 

Brazil: Immigration situation in, ii, 645-647; area, ii, 645; population, ii, 645; Ger- 
mans in, i, 243; Italians in, i, 252; negroes and mulattoes in, i, 257; immigration 
from, to Canada, ii, 611; immigration to, 1820-1907, ii, 645, 646; solicited in Europe, 
i, 192; Portuguese immigrants to, i, 200; immigration law, ii, 646, 647. 

Breadwinners: Occupations of males, i, 778-803, 821-829; of females, i, 803-820, 830— 
838; of foreign parentage, i, 778, 803. (See also Wage-earners.) 

Breitenfeld, S., on treatment of infante, i1, 546, 547. 

Bremen, Germany: Inspection of emigrants, i, 197; rejections at, i, 199; number of 
immigrants from, and number debarred for medical causes, i, 202. 

Breton: Celtic tongue spoken in France, i, 225, 240, 283; number of Bretons in France, 
i, 240. 

Bridgeport, Conn.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152. 

Brinton, classification of races, i, 211, 212, 223, 224, 239, 256, 258. | 

British: Definition, i, 235; emigration, 1883-1903, i, 236; steerage law of 1848, re- 
ferred to, i, 193; children in schools in Hawaii, i, 714; immigrants to Australia, ii, 
632, 633; to New Zealand, ii, 637. (See also separate races.) 

British Board of Trade, regulations regarding carriage of steerage passengers, ii, 598, 


600. 
British Columbia: Attempts to exclude orientals, ii, 628, 629; immigration of East 
Indians to, i, 676; East [ndians from, entering United States, i, 676; Japanese from; 


1, 660. 

British Isles, number of Gypsies in, i, 245. (See also separate countries.) 

British North America: Number of immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; French 
immigrants from, i, 240; natives of, in United States, i, 134, 136, 137; immigrants 
destined to, from British ports, 1846 and 1847, ii, 591,592. (See also separate countries.) 

Briton, definition of term, 1, 235. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., immigrants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115. 

Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Brooklyn, N. Y., ii, 7. 

Brooklyn Law College, Brooklyn, N. Y., ii, 7. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I., ii, 7. 

Browne, Geo. Waldo, author, referred to, ii, 592. 

Bryan, Tex., Italian agricultural colony, i, 567, 568, 572. 
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Bryce, P. H., chief medical officer Canadian immigration department, quoted, ii, 
626. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Study of immigrants in, i, 723-772; households and persons studied, 
1, 732-734, 736; size of apartments, i, 741, 742; persons per room, 1, 729, 743, 745, 
746; boarders and lodgers, i, 748, 749; home ownership. i, 756; rent paid, i, 757, 
758; gainful occupation in the home, i, 751; public-school pupils, ii, 10, 11, 17-23, 
33-35, 74; teachers, ii, 49-63; immigrants as charity seekers, 11, 93-115; immigrant 
banks, ii, 413, 415; foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152. 

Building trades, male bread winners, engaged in, i, 788-790, 821-829. 

Bukowinian: Immigrants to Canada, ii, 611; deportations from Canada, ii, 626. 

Bulgaria: Races of, ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; number of Turks in, i, 282; children of 
immigrants from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347; earnings, i, 366-403; literacy, i, 
438-447; immigrant remittances to, ii, 429. 

Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro: Number of immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; 
1882 and 1907, i, 167. 

Bulgarian: Definition, i, 221-223; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 214, 215, 
625; proportion of males, i, 98; population in Europe, i, 214, 223; number in Rou- 
mania, 1, 263; number of households and persons studied, i, 316-320; employees 
studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 506, 507, 627-636; age classification, i, 463—467; ii, 
286-290; age at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447, 
481-484; occupation abroad, 1, 100-102, 357-363; length of residence, i, 349-356, 
636, 637; ii, 84, 85; residence in United States, effect on English-speaking, literacy, 
etc., i, 445, 446, 461-463, 477481; ii, 263-266; occupation, 1, 363-366; wages and earn- 
ings, i, 366-403; padrone system, ii, 392, 393; exploitation, ii, 406; immigrant banks, 
i, 413; charity seekers, ii, 95-109; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-262; 270-272; insanity 
and mental defects, ii, 270; in schools, ii, 10-16, 64-66, 76-80; literacy, i, 99, 438-447; 
English-speaking, i, 474—484; citizenship, 1, 484489; in labor unions, 1, 417; conjugal 
condition, i, 447-460; location of wife, i, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467-470; 
rent paid, i, 419422; size of apartments and of households, i, 426—430; persons 

r room, i, 430-438; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426; visits abroad, i, 461-463; in 
anada, ii, 611, 625. ' 

Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenecrin: Number of immigrants admitted, i, 171; 
destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in United States, i, 104; money on 
landing, i, 103; occupation abroad, i, 172, 173; length of residence, i, 116; occupation, 
i, 117, 118; insanity and mental defects, ii, 228, 237; prostitution, ii, 332; literacy, 
i, 175; return movement, i, 112-118, 180, 182. 

Burlingame treaty with China, ii, 578-580. 

Burnett, John L., member of Immigration Commission, i, 11, 165. 

Business, independent, entered by immigrants: In the West, i, 650, 664; Chinese, 
i, 659, 660, 718; East Indians, i, 678; Japanese, i, 664, 673-675, 717, 718; in Hawaii, 
i, 717, 718. 

Business in connection with immigrant banking, ii, 415, 416. 

Butte, Mont.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 153. 


C. 


California: Population and number of foreign-born, i, 127, 129, 149, 151, 155, 623; 
citizenship, i, 150, 152; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; Chinese, 1, 655, 656, 
662; ii, 578, 579; Chinese question studied by Congressional committee, 1876-7, ii, 
579; East Indians, i, 678; Japanese, i, 662; ii, 415; Portuguese, i, 652; regulation of 
banking, ii, 435; households studied in agricultural investigation, i, 639; gainful 
occupations, 1870, i, 656. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152. 

Canada: Immigration situation in, abstract of report on, ii, 607—629; races of, ii, 685, 
700, 713, 721, 720; border ports of entry, 11, 761; immigration policy of, ii, 607—610; 
immigration law, ii, 619; agreement with United States, ii, 762-764; immigration 
to, i, 243, 250, 271, 661; ii, 591, 611-617, 623, 621; oriental immigration, i, 661; ii, 
627-629; rejections, ii, 623, 624; deportations, ii, 625, 626; English in, i, 235; Germans, 
i, 243; Irish, 1, 249, 250; Japanese, i, 661; immigration from United States, ii, 612- 
614, 616-618; return movement to United States, ii, 618; Scandinavians from United 
States, 1, 271; assisted immigration to, i, 165; ii, 615, 616; juvenile immigrants, ii, 
615; money requirement, i, 102; insane in, ii, 248, 249; native-born in population, 
li, 618; efforts to repatriate Canadians in United States, ii, 617; arriving Immigrants 
destined to United States, ii, 619, 762-764; excluded classes coming by way of, 
1888, ii, 570; transita from, ii, 775; Japanese from, i, 661; aliens departing by way 
of, i, 114, 117; crime among Canadians in United States, ii, 194—197, 205-211; in- 
sanity and feeble-mindedness among Canadians in United States, ii, 239-242, 
(See also British Columbia and British North America.) 
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Canada, English: Natives of, in United States, i, 134, 136, 137; in cities of United 
States, 1, 145; males of voting age, 1, 155, 156; children of immigrants from, employed, 
1, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, i, 463—467; earnings, i, 366-403; 
literacy, i, 438-447; conjugal condition, i, 447460. 

Canada, French: Natives of, in United States, i, 134, 136, 137; in cities of United 
States, i, 145; males of voting age, i, 155, 156; children of immigrants from, employed, 
1, 320-333, 336-347, 627-036; age classification, i, 463-467; earnings, i, 366—403; 
literacy, i, 438-447; conjugal condition, i, 447-460. 

Canadian: Number of immigrants admitted, ii, 619; population in Canada, ii, 618; 
number in United States, 1, 618; insane in hospitals, ii, 244, 249; crime, ii, 181, 
182, 198-204, 211-220. 

Canadian, English: Number of breadwinners, i, 778, 803, 822, 831; occupation, i, 822, 
831; in agricultural pursuits, i, 799, 800, 822, 831; in boot and shoe manufacturing, 
i, 822; in building trades, i, 789, 790, 822; in clerical pursuíts, i, 791, 792, 814, 815, 
822, 831; in collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing, i, 831; in cotton mills, i, 822, 831; 
in domestic and personal service, i, 804-806, 822, 831; iron and steel workers, i, 
784, 785, 822; laborers, i, 780, 781, 822; in laundries, i, 831; in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits, i, 822, 831; miners and quarrymen, i, 782, 783, 822; in needle 
trades, 1, 808, 809, 831: in paper and pulp mills, i, 831; peddlers, i, 822, 831: in 
professional service, 1, 797, 798, 822, 831; salesmen, agents, etc., 1, 793, 794, 816, 817, 
822, 831; in silk mills, i, 831; steam railroad employees, 1, 822; teachers, i, 819, 820, 
831; in textile mills, i, 786, 787, 811, 812, 822, 831; in tobacco and cigar making, i, 
822, 831; in trade and transportation, 1, 822, 831; in woolen mills, 1, 831. 

Canadian, French: Definition, i, 239, 240; number of immigrants admitted, i, 240; 
to New England cotton mills, i, 511, 512: immigrants from Honolulu, i, 712; popula- 
tion in Canada, i, 240; number in United States, 1, 239, 240; number of households 
and p studied, 1, 316-320; emplovees studied, 1, 320-333, 336-347, 627—636; 
age classification, 1, 463-467; 11, 136, 286-290; age at time of coming, effect on English- 
speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481484; occupation in Canada, i, 357-363; length 
of residence, i, 349—356, 636, 637; i1, 84, 85; residence in United States, effect on 
English-speaking, literacy, etc., 1, 445, 446, 461-463, 477-481; ii, 147-151, 263-266, 
280-285; number of — i, 778, 803, 822, 831; occupation, i, 363-366, 822, 
831; in agricultural pursuits, i, 799, 800, 822, 831; in boot and shoe manufacturing, 


1, 822; in building trades, 1, 789, 790, 822; in clerical pursuits, 1, 791, 792, 814, 815, 

822, 831; in collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing, i, 831; in cotton, mills, i, 822, 831; 

in domestic and personal service, i, 804-806, 822, 831; iron and steel workers, i, 784, 

785, 822; laborers, 1, 780, 781, 822; in laundries, 1, 821; in manufacturing and mechani- 

cal pursuits, 1, 822, 831; miners and de odd i, 782, 783, 822; in needle trades, i 

808, 809, 831; in paper and pulp mills, i, 831; peddlers, i, 822, 831; in professional 

service, 1, 797, 798, 822, 831; salesmen, agents, ete., 1, 793, 794, 816, 817, 822, 831; in 

silk mills, i. 831; steam railroad employees, i, 822; teachers, i, 819, 820, 831; in textile 
mills, i, 786, 787, 811, 812, 822, 831; 1n tobacco and cigar making, i, 822, 831; in 

trade and transportation, i, 822, 831; in woolen mills, 1, 831; wages and earnings, i, 

360—103, 405411; family income, i, 412417; charity seekers, ii, 95-153; in charity 

hospitals, 11, 258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental defects, 11, 270; crime, ii, 211-220; 

prostitution, 11, 322; status of children, i, 470-474; 11, 143-147; in schools, ji, 10-16, 

18-31, 33-42, 49-55, 64-72, 76-80; literacy, 1, 438—447; English-speaking, 1, 474—484; 

ii, 151, 152; citizenship, i. 484-489; ii, 152, 153; in labor unions, 1, 417, 419; conjugal 

condition, i, 447-460; 11, 137-142; fecundity, 11, 457-469, 482-500; location of wife, i 
459, 460; home ownership, 1, 467-470; rent paid, 1, 419-422; size of apartments and 
of households, i, 426-430; persons per room, i, 430-438; boarders and lodgers, i, 
422-426; visits to Canada, i, 461-463; number in Lawrence, Mass., i, 513. 

Canadian, other than French: Immigrants from Honolulu, i, 712; number of house- 
holdsand persons studied, 1, 316-320, 601, 641; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 
627-636; age classification, 1, 463-467; ii, 136, 286-290; age at time of coming, effect 
on literacy, i, 446, 447; occupation in Canada, i, 357-363; length of residence, i, 
349-356, 636, 637; ii, 84, 85; residence in United States, effect on literacy, etc., i, 
445, 446, 461-463; ii, 147-151, 263-266, 280—285; occupation, i, 365, 366; wages and 
earnings, i, 366-403, 407-411, 764-766; charity seekers, 11, 95-153; in charity hospitals, 
ii, 258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental defecta, ii, 270; crime, ii, 211-220; status 
of children, ii, 143-147; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-31, 3342, 49-61, 64-71, 76-82; 
literacy, i, 438-447; citizenship, i, 484-489; ii, 152, 153; in labor unions, i, 417, 419; 
conjugal condition, i, 447-460; ii, 137-142; fecundity, ii, 457-500; location of wife, 
i, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467—470: rent paid, 1, 419—422; persons per room, i, 
430-438, boarders and lodgers, 1, 422-426; visits to Canada, 1, 461-463. 

Canal Zone, law regarding inspection of aliens from, ii, 741. 

Canary Islands. See Spain, number of immigrants from. 
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Canastota, N. Y., Italian agricultural colony, i, 574. 

Cance, Alexander E., author of report on recent immigrants in agriculture, i, 2; 
abstract of report, i, 543-615. 

Canning industry: 

Fruits and vegetables— 
Italian seasonal laborers, New York, i, 574; wages, i, 597; hours of labor. 1, 598; 
housing conditions, i, 598; Chinese and Japanese in the West, i, 627—634, 
658, 6606. 
Fish— 
Number of employees studied, i, 627-629; Japanese in, i, 664; European 
races seldom employed in, i, 666. 

Cape Verde Islands: Immigration of Bravas or Black Portuguese from, i, 260, 592; 
children of immigrants from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347; literacy, i, 438-447. 
(See also Portugal, number of immigrants from.) 

Capital: In manufactures, east of Rocky Mountains, i, 491; Japanese on farms, i, 592, 
672; Polish on farms in Wisconsin, i, 586; little or none required for immigrant 
banking, ii, 420. 

Car building and repairing, employees in, i, 336-338, 343-348. 

Care of apartment: Among immigrants in cities, i, 755; better than anticipated, i, 37. 

Carinthian. See Slovenian. 

Carpenters and joiners, male breadwinners reported as, i, 821—829. 

Carpet manufacturing, employees in, i, 336-348, 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, ii, 7. 

Caste among East día on Pacific coast, 1, 680-682. 

Catalans, number in Spain and Balearic Islands, i, 279. 

Caucasian: Definition, 1, 223-225; number of, i, 224, 225; number in Hawaii, i, 700, 
713; average annual income of 14 families, Honolulu, i, 712. (See also separate races.) 

Causes of emigration: Conclusions, i, 25; in Europe, i, 185-192; letters from friends 
in United States, 1, 187, 188; steamship ticket agenta, 1, 190. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, public school pupils, ii, 10, 11, 17-23, 33-35, 75. 

Celtic: Definition, i, 225, 226; population, i, 225, 226; number of persons speaking a 
Celtic tongue, i, 225, 283. 

Celto-Germanic. See Aryan. 

Cement industry, employees in, 1, 627-629. 

Census, United States, unpublished data used by Immigration Commission, i, 15. 

Central America: Immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; natives of, in United States, 
i, 134, 136, 137. 

Cephalic index. Sce Head form of immigrants. 

Certificates: 

Penal — 
Recommended that immigrants to United States be required to produce, i, 45; 
may be required of immigrants to Canada, 11, 622, 623. 
Exemption from immigration la w— 
Australia, ii, 633, 634; Brazil, 11, 647; New Zealand, ii, 637. 
Chinese— 
In United States, ii, 580-583, 786, 789, 790, 792-795, 801-807, 809-811; in 
insular possessions, ii, 084. 
Forms of— 
Canadian, li, 762; cattlemen, ii, 776; Chinese, ii, 809; insular territory, ii, 
780. 
(See also Passports.) 

Changes in bodily form of descendants of immigrants, abstract of report on, 11, 501-556; 
probable causes of, 11, 541-552; conclusions, 1, 43, 44. 

Character of immigration, change in, i, 23, 24, 60-65. 

Charity hospitals, immigrants in, report on, ii, 253-290. 

Charit v seekers, immigrants as: Abstract of report on, ii, 87-157; conclusions, i, 35, 36; 
echedule form used, ii, 687; various causes of need, ii, 115-124, 134; number in 
cities small, i, 35, 36; East Indians, i, 681; Mexicans, i, 690; few Japanese, 1, 675. 

Charleroi, Pa., representative immigrant community, i, 496. 

Charleston, S. C., deserting seamen at port of, 11, 360. 

Cheese industry in Green County, Wies., 1, 549. 

Chelsea, Mass., public school pupils in, ii, 10, 11, 17-23, 33-35, 75. 

Cherbourg, France: Inspection of emigrants, i, 197; number of immigrants from, and 
number debarred for medical causes, 1, 202. 

Chevalier, French writer, quoted, 1, 507, 508. 
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Chicago, Ill.: Study of immigrants in, i, 723-772; households and persons studied, i, 
732-734, 736; size of apartments, i, 741, 742; persons per room, i, 729, 743, 745, 746; 
boarders and lodgers, i, 728, 748, 749; home ownership, i, 756; rent paid, i, 757, 758; 
gainful occupation in the home, i, 751; public school pupils, ii, 10, 11, 17-23, 33-35, 
74; teachers, ii, 49-63; immigrants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115; immigrant banks, 
ii, 413, 415; foreign departments in banks, ii, 418; market for Greek bootblacks, ii, 
400, 401; immigration to clothing industry, i, 516; police arrests, ii, 198-204; foreign- 
born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152. 

Child labor: On the farm, i, 594, 595, 597, 802, 803; in iron and steel, i, 785; cheaper 
than Japanese, in San Francisco, i, 663; in textile industry, displaced by males of 
recent immigration, i, 540; Russians in Hawaii, i, 707. (See also Children, status of 
and contributions of.) 

Childlessness among negro women, ii, 486. 

Children: Number borne by immigrant women, ii, 455—500; rate of development, ii, 
536-541; treatment of infants, various races, ii, 545-547; proportion of, among 
immigrants in cities, 1, 739; among departing aliens, 1, 115; immigrants under 16 
years of age unaccompanied by parent may be excluded, i, 30; ii, 400, 406, 620, 621, 
732, 749; naturalization, ii, 828; crime, ii, 163, 169, 170; in charity hospitals, ii, 
269, 286-289; in school, children of immigrants, abstract of report on, ii, 1-86; 
status of, i, 470—474, 614, 615, 707, 763; ii, 143-147; contributions of, various inves- 
tigations, i, 297-312, 414, 415, 763, 766, 767; of American and older i:amigrants not 
entering same industries as fathers”, i, 502; immigration of British, to Canada, 
ii, 615. 

China: Population and emigration, i, 226; treaties with United States, ii, 578-583; 
immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; natives of, in United States, i, 134, 136, 137, 
155, 156, 623; children of immigrants from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; 
literacy, i, 438—447; immigrant remittances to, ii, 427. 

Chinese: Definition, i, 226; history of immigration, i, 655—660; ii, 578; number of 
immigrants admitted, i, 97, 215, 625, 654; proportion of males, i, 98; destination, i, 
106-109, 624; previous residence in the United States, i, 104; money on landing, 
i, 103; population in China, i, 226; number in United States, i, 624, 654, 657, 658; 
distribution by States, i, 658; occupation abroad, i, 100, 101; length of residence, 
i, 116; ii, 84, 85, 263-266, 280-285; occupation in United States, 1, 117, 118, 655, 
662, 668, 669; in agricultural pursuits, i, 670, 672; in canneries, i, 658; in domestic 
and personal service, i, 655, 673; wages and earnings, i, 670; in charity hospitals, 
ii, 258-261, 270-272, 286-290; insanity and mental defects, ii, 237, 270; crime, ii, 198- 
204, 211-220; prostitution, ii, 337, 338. 346; in schools, ii. 10-16. 64-66, 76-80; literacy, 
i, 99; English-speaking, i, 675; naturalization prohibited, ii, 788, 829; labor organiza- 
tion, i, 668; return movement, i, 112-118; exclusion, i, 23, 41, 657, 658; ii, 578, 584; 
evasion of law, ii, 358; legislation, ii, 578-554, 781-815; law of 1875 enacted to 
control immigration, i, 110; seamen, ii. 357, 358, 367; in Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain States, i, 654—660, 676; ii, 581; in Hawaii, i, 699—717; ii, 583; number in 
Cuba, i, 231; migration among insular possessions prohibited, ii, 584; conclusions 
and recommendations, i, 41, 47; in Canada, ii, 611, 623, 626, 628; in Australia, ii, 
633-635; practically excluded from New Zealand, ii, 638. 

Chisholm, estimate of, as to population of Holland, i, 232. 

Cholera: Among steerage passengers, 1847, ii, 592; in Europe, provision of quarantine 
act, ii, 572. e 

Christiania, Norway: Inspection of emigrants, i, 197; number of immigrants from, 
and number debarred for medical causes, i, 202. 

Cigar and tobacco manufacturing. See Tobacco and cigar making. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Public school pupils, ii, 10, 11, 17-23, 74; teachers, ii, 49-63; immi- 
grants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115. 

Cincinnati College of Dental Surgery, Cincinnati, Ohio, ii, 7. 

. Cities: Immigrants in, abstract of report on, i, 723-772; conclusions, i, 36, 37; schedule 
forms used, ii, 653—662, 668-673; concentration of foreign-born in, i, 139-145; less 
illiteracy than in country districts, i, 157-159; number of married women in, Rhode 
Island, 1i, 457; effect of life in, on fecundity of women, ii, 460, 462, 463, 472-479 
481-487, 490-500; on Hebrew and Italian children, ii, 533; differences of urban and 
rural D Europe, ii, 550. 

Citizenship: Of immigrants, various investigations, i, 148, 150, 152-154, 156, 298-313, 
484—489, 606, 649, 730, 771, 772; ii, 152, 153; old and new immigration compared, 
i, 485-487; East Indians, 1, 681; Hebrews in agriculture, i, 580, 581; Italians in 

iculture, i, 565, 571, 574; few Mexicans become citizens, i, 690; denied to Chinese, 
ii, 579, 788; of fathers of school children, effect on retardation, 1i, 40, 41; illiteracy 
among males of voting age, i, 159; in Hawaii, United States act regarding, ii, 795; 
naturalization laws and regulations, ii, 817-835; of immigrants, Argentina, ii, 639. 
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Citrus-fruit industry, California, Japanese in, i, 669. 

Clark, Earle, author of report on — and insanity, i, 3; report, ii, 223-251. 

Clark, Inez M., assisted in preparation of report on immigrants in charity hospitals, i, 3. 

Clark, John H., United States Commissioner of Immigration in Canada, quoted, ii, 618. 

Clark, Victor S., author of report on the immigration situation in Hawaii, i, 2; report, 
i, 695-722. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass., ii, 7. 

Classification of races or peoples: Explanation of, i, 209-211; as used in dictionary, 
i. 212. 

Clerical pursuits: Male breadwinners engaged in, i, 790-792, 821-829; females in, 
i, 813-815, 830—838. | 

Clerks and copyists: Male breadwinners reported as, i, 821-829; female breadwinners, 
i, 830-838. 

Cleveland, Ohio: Study of immigrants in, i, 723-772; households and persons studied, 
i, 732-734, 736; size of apartments, i, 741, 742; persons per room, i, 729, 743, 745, 746; 
boarders and lodgers, i, 748, 749; home ownership, i, 756; rent paid, i, 729, 757, 758; 
sanitary equipment of homes, i, 729; gainful occupation in the home, i, 751; public 
school pupils, ii, 10, 11, 17-23, 33-35, 71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 49-63; parochial school 
pupils, ii, 64-72, 75; immigrants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115; immigrant banks, 
li, 413, 415; foreign departments in banks, i1, 418; population and number of foreign- 
born, i, 151; ii, 469; citizenship, i, 152; married women tabulated, ii, 470, 471; 
fecundity of women, ii, 472-482, 494-500. 

Cleveland School of Pharmacy, Cleveland, Ohio, ii, 7. 

Cleveland, Grover: Signed Chinese exclusion bill, 1888, ii, 582; vetoed bill provid- 
ing for educational test, 1897, ii, 573, 574. 

Cliiton, John W., compiled digest of immigration decisions and report on State 
immigration and alien laws, i, 4. 

Clothing, cost of, East Indians on Pacific coast, i, 680. 

Clothing industry: Summary of data secured, i, 305, 306; households and employees 
studied, i, 294, 323-333, 627-634; Chinese in, San Francisco, i, 655, 659; earnings, 
i, 384-386, 388-395; racial displacements, i, 516, 517; established where cheap 
woman and child labor is available, i, 541. (See also Collar, cuff, and shirt manu- 
facturing, Boot and shoe manufacturing, Glove manufacturing, etc.) 

Clyatt peonage case, referred to, ii, 444—446. 

Coal mining: Employees studied, i, 626-629; average daily earnings, i, 686; Chinese 
displaced in Wyoming, i, 659; Mexicans employed in Southwest, 1, 686. (See also 
Anthracite and Bituminous.) 

Coastwise traffic. See Steerage conditions. 

Coliviras Brothers, promoters of Greek shoe-shining parlors, ii, 398. 

Collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing: Summary of data secured, i, 308, 309; house- 
holds and emplovees studied, i, 294, 323-333; Chinese in shirt-making, San Fran- 
cisco, i, 659; earnings, i, 384-386, 388-395; female breadwinners engaged in, i, 830- 
838. 

College of City of New York, New York, N. Y., ii, 7. 

Colleges and universities: List of those studied, ii, 7, 8; students in, ii, 76-86; 
schedule form used, 1i, 686. 

Colonies: Italian farmers in the West, i, 651; colonization schemes of Scandinavians 
in the West, 1, 651. ° 

Colorado: Population and number of foreign-born, i, 127, 129, 149, 155, 623; citizen- 
ship, i, 150; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; farm households studied, Pacific 
coast, 1, 639; immigrant banks, ii, 414; regulation of banking, ii, 435. 

Colored. See Negro. 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y., ii, 7. 

Columbus, Ohio, immigrants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115. 

Commerce and Labor, Department of, established 1903, ii, 575. 

Commision of Immigration of the State of New York, investigation of immigrant 
banks, ii, 414. (See also Immigration Commission.) 

Commissioner of Immigration, appointment provided for by law, 1864, ii, 565. 

Commissioner-General of Immigration: Law regarding duties of, ii, 739, 741; extracts 
from reports, on alien seamen, ii, 355-358; on contract labor, ii, 377; on padrone 
eystem, ii, 383; on steamship ticket agente, ii, 385; on stowaways, ii, 366, 367. 

Commissioners abroad: To arrange for exclusion of aliens with criminal records, rec- 
ommended, i, 45; President authorized to send, i, 10, 28; ii, 576, 743. 

Committee on Immigration, Senate, established 1889, i1, 570. 

Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, House of Representatives, established 
1889, ii, 570. 

Communities, immigrant, schedule form used, ii, 680, 681. 
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Company house system: Effect on home ownership, i, 467, 469; in seasonal agricul- 
tural labor, i, 598; tolerated by recent immigrants, i, 540. 

Company store system, tolerated by recent immigranta, i, 540. 

Concentration of the foreign-born in cities, 1, 139-145. 

Conclusions: Of Immigration Commission, 1, 23-44, 192, 691—694; ii, 367; of various 
other Congressional committees, 11, 570-572. (See also Investigations.) l 

Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., ii, 8. 

Conditions in Europe: Results of economic investigation of, i, 185-187; Greece, as 
regards bootblacks, ii, 402-404. (See also Emigration conditions abroad.) 

Congestion: Definition of term as here used, i, 741; among immigrants in cities, i, 
741-747; persons per room, in cities, i, 729; conclusions, 1, 36, 37. (See also Hous- 
ing conditions, Persons per room, etc.) 

Conjugal condition: Of immigrants, various investigations, i, 298-313, 447—460, 605, 
649; ii, 137-142; native and foreign born compared, i, 458, 459; old and new immigra- 
tion compared, i, 459, 460; fecundity of women, ii, 451-500; single men, or men 
unaccompanied by families, conclusions and recommendations regarding, i, 38, 
42, 41, 48. 

Connecticut: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128, 149, 151, 155; citizenship, i, 150, 152; 
immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; employees in manufactures, mines, and quar- 
ries, 1, 492; Hebrew farmers, i, 576; Italian communities, i, 560; insanity, ii, 232; 
immigrant banks, ii, 414, 438; regulation of banking, ii, 435, 438; bank commissioner, 
referred to, ii, 433. 

Connellsville coke region, labor unions in, i, 533. 

Constantinople, P of, 1, 282. 

Construction work: Employees studied, i, 294, 323-326, 332, 333, 626; earnings, i, 396, 
397, 399-402, 646; Japanese in, 1, 664. 

Consular inspection abroad: Recommended in 1891, ii, 571; in 1907, ii, 576; medical 
inspection at foreign ports, 1, 193, 195, 197, 198, 200, 203, 204. 

Consular promotion of emigration proposed by Fortieth Congress, ii, 566. 

Contract labor: Defined by United unie Attorney-General, ii, 379, 380; legalized 
1864, i, 25; ii, 565; law repealed 1868, i, 25; first opposition to, ii, 066; excluded by 
law, i, 29; ii, 620, 621; aliens debarred as, 1, 111; 1i, 378, 624, 677; deportations, ii, 
379; methods of securing, 11, 381-386; East Indians, i, 677; Greek bootblacks, ii, 399; 
Japanese, to Mexico, i, 661; few actual contracts, i, 188, 189; conclusions regarding, 
i, 29; in Hawaii, i, 699—701; Australian law, ii, 633, 634; Canadian policy, ii, 613. 

Contract labor and induced and assisted immigration, report on, ii, 371-386. 

Contract-labor law: Early legislation, i, 110; ii, 375, 376, 569-572; present law, ii, 
376, 377, 732-734, 739; violated by immigrant homes and aid societies, ii, 317; Kap- 
lanis Brothers convicted of violating, ii, 406; convictions under Maine laws, ii, 448, 
449; effect on peonage, ii, 446, 448, 449. 

Control stations on German frontiers: Maintained by steamship companies by order 
of German Government, i, 195, 196; intending emigrants rejected at, for want of 
means, i, 200. 

Convicts, excluded by law of 1882, ii, 569. 

Coolie trade, prohibited by law, ii, 578, 579. 

Cooper Medical College, San Francisco, Cal., ii, 8. 

Cooperation: Among Italian market gardeners, i, 652; littleamong Hawaiian farmers, 
i, 720; Hawaiian Government marketing department, i, 720. 

Copenhagen, Denmark: Inspection of emigrants, i, 197; number of immigrants from, 
and number debarred for medical causes, i, 202. 

Copper mining and smelting: Households and employees studied, i, 294, 323-326, 
332, 333; earnings, i, 384—386, 390-392, 394; Mexicans and Italians in the South- 
west, 1, 686, 

Corean. See Korean. 

Corinthian. See Slovenian. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., ii, 8. 

Coromilos, L. A., Minister of Greece, ii, 408. 

Correspondence: Letters home responsible for most of southern and eastern European 
immigration, i, 187. 

Corsica, number of Italians in, i, 252. (See also France, number of immigrants from.) 

Cost of Canada's immigration propaganda, ii, 610. 

Cost of importing immigrants to Hawaii, i, 703. 

Cost of living in Europe, investigation of, i, 186, 187. 

Costas, John B., Greek labor agent, ii, 382. 
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Cotton-goods manufacturing: Summary of data secured, i, 304, 305; households and 
employees studied, i, 294, 323-333, 627—634; earnings, 1, 384—386, 388-395; male 
breadwinners in, i, 821-829; female breadwinners in, i, 830—838; labor unions, i, 
537, 538; unskilled labor in, i, 495; discrimination — by second-generation 
immigrants, i, 812, 813; race prejudice, i, 501, 502; early industry in New England, 
described, i, 507—510. 

Cotton growing: Bohemians in, i, 588; Italians in, i, 570. 

Country of birth: Of foreign-born population, 1850-1900, i, 134, 135; versus race or 
people, explained, i, 97; list of countries furnishing immigrants, and races native 
thereto, ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; Provinces thereof, ii, 694—699. 

Country of origin of immigration, 1820-1910, i, 60-96; races indigenous to, i, 209-283. 

Country districts: Distribution of foreign-born in cities and, ii, 139-145; illiteracy in, 
i, 157-159; effect of life in, on fecundity of women, ii, 460, 462, 463, 472-477, 480- 
489, 492—500; differences in urban and rural ulations in Europe, ii, 550. 

Crampton, C. Ward, study of development of clufdron. referred to, ii, 536, 541. 

Cranberry picking: In Massachusetts and Wisconsin, i, 594—596; seasonal labor, i 
595; hours of labor, i, 598; housing conditions, i, 598; living expenses, i, 599; racial 
displacements, 1, 594, 595. 

Crane, Morton E., secretary and disbursing officer of Immigration Commission, i, 12. 

Creole, definition of term, 1, 258. 

Crime: Immigration and, abstract of report on, ii, 159-221; conclusions regarding, 
i, 33, 34; i1, 163, 164; recommendations, i, 45; distribution of classes of, ii, 176 
179, 181, 183-220; races in certain classes of, ii, 173, 174, 185-211; natives of Uni 
States, ii, 183-188, 194—197, 205-211; native and foreign born compared, ii, 172-182; 
Italians in agriculture, i, 565; Mexicans, i, 690; little among Japanese, i, 675; alien 
prisoners in United States, 11, 211-220; juvenile crime, ii, 163, 169, 170. 

Criminals, immigration of: Prohibited by law, i, 110; ii, 620; law regarding, ii, 732, 
793; violation of law, i, 27, 33, 185, 192, 193; ii, 221; no adequate means to prevent, 
i, 27; Congressional protest against, 1866, i1, 565, 566; foreign Governments willing 
to assist in preventing, 1, 28, 193; publicly assisted, in early days, i, 29; conclusions, 
i, 27, 28; prohibited by Canadian laws, i1, 620, 625; by Australian, ii, 633, 634; by 
Brazilian, ii, 647; by New Zealand, ii, 637. 

Croatia and Slavonia, number of Serbo-Croatians in, i, 230. 

Croatian: Definition, i, 226-231; number studied in agriculture, 1, 557; number in 
United States, i, 230; age classification of charity patients, ii, 286-290; length of 
residence of students, ii, 84; residence in United States of charity patiente, ii, 
2603-266, 280-285; immigrant banks, ii, 413; charity seekers, ii, 95-152; in charity 
hospitals, ii, 258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental defects, ii, 270; crime, ii, 
211-220; prostitution, ii, 332; status of children of charity seekers, ii, 143-147; in 
schools, 11, 10-16, 64-66, 76-80; English-speaking, ii, 151, 152; conjugal condition, 
11, 137-142; immigrants to Canada, ii, 611. 

Croatian and Slovenian: Number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 171, 214, 215, 230 
625; proportion of males, i, 98; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in United 
States, i, 104; money on landing, i, 103; population in Europe, i, 214; number in 
Austria-Hungary, 1, 219; number of households and persons studied, i, 316-320, 
557, 601, 641; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 506, 507, 627-636; age classi- 
fication, 1, 463-467; age at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, 
i, 446, 447, 481-484; occupation abroad, i, 100-102, 172, 173, 357-363; length of 
residence, 1, 116, 349-356, 636, 637; residence in United States, effect on English- 
speaking, literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461—463, 477-481; residence in agricultural 
localitv, i, 604; occupation, i, 117, 118, 363-366; wages and earnings, i, 366-411, 
764-766; family income, i, 412-417; insanity and mental defects, 11, 228, 237; status 
of children, i, 470-474; literacy, i, 99, 175, 438-447; English-speaking, i, 474-484; 
citizenship, i, 484-489; in labor unions, i, 417, 419; conjugal condition, i, 447-460; 
location of wife, i, 459, 460; home ownership, 1, 467-470, 756; rent paid, i, 419-422; 
size of apartments and of households, i, 426-430; persons per room, i, 430-438; 
boarders and lodgers, 1, 422-426; return movement, i, 112-118, 180, 182; visits abroad, 
i, 461-463; number in Whiting, Ind., i, 528. 

Crop failures in Europe, a cause of emigration, i, 186. 

Croxton, Fred C., chief statistician of Immigration Commission and author of report on 
immigrants in charity hospitals, i, 2, 3, 12; report, ii, 253-290. 

Cuba: Population, i, 231; proportion of white persons in, i, 256; natives of, in United 
States, 1, 134; children of immigrants from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; 
age classification, i, 463-467; literacy, i, 438-447; conjugal condition, i, 447-460. 
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Cuban: Definition, i, 231; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 113, 215, 625; desti- 
nation, i, 106-109; previous residence in United States, i, 104; money on landing, 
i, 103; number of households and persons studied, i, 316-320; employees studied, 
i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467; ii, 286-290; age at time 
of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481-484; occupation 
abroad, i, 100, 101, 357-363; length of residence, i, 116, 349-356; ii, 84; residence in 
United States, effect on English-speaking, literacy, etc., 1, 445, 446, 461-463, 477-481; 
ii, 263-206; occupation, i, 117, 118, 363-366; wages and earnings, i, 405-411; family 
income, i, 412-417; charity seekers, ii, 95-109; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261, 
270-272; insanity and mental defects, i1, 228, 237, 270; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-27, 
49-55, 64-66, 76-80; literacy, i, 99, 438—447; English-speaking, i, 474-484; citizen- 
ship, 1, 484—489; in labor unions, i, 417, 418; conjugal condition, i, 447-460; location 
of wife, 1, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467—470; rent paid, i, 419-422; size of apart- 
ments and of households, i, 426-430; persons per room, i, 430-438; boarders and 
lodgers, i, 422-426; return movement, 1, 112, 118; visits abroad, i, 461-463. 

Cumberland, Wis., Italian agricultural colony, i, 561. | 

Cunard Line, first carried steerage passengers in 1862, ii, 594. 

Cutlery and tool manufacturing, employees in, i, 336-338, 343-348. 

Czech: Definition, i, 219-221; number in Austria-Hungary, i, 221; immigrants to 
United States, 1, 221. (See also Bohemian and Moravian.). 

Czórnig, classification of races by, i, 221, 277. 


D. 


Daily wages no criterion of actual earnings, i, 39, 370, 379. (See also Wages and 
earnings, Family income, etc.) 

Dairy farming, tendency of Danes to engage in, i, 651. 

Dalmatia, number of Serbo-Croatians in, i, 230. 

Dalmatian: Definition, i, 231; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 214, 215, 625; 
proportion of males, i, 98; population in Europe, i, 214; employees studied, i, 320- 
333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification of charity patients, ii, 256-290; occupation 
abroad, i, 100-102; length of residence, i, 349-356, 636, 637; apple growers in Cali- 
fornia, i, 653; wages and earnings, i, 366—403; in charity hospitale, 11, 258-261, 270— 
272; insanity and mental defects, ii, 270; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-27, 64-66; literacy, 
i, 99, 438-447; citizenship, i, 484—489; deserting seamen, ii, 361. 

Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian: Number of immigrants, i, 171; destination, 
i, 106-109; previous residence in United States, i, 104; money on landing, i, 103; 
occupation abroad, i, 172, 173; length of residence, i, 116; occupation, i, 117, 118; 
insanity and mental defects, ii, 228, 237; literacy, i, 175; return movement, i, 112- 
118, 180, 182. 

Danish: Definition, i, 270; number of immigrants admitted, i, 214; immigrants from 
Honolulu, i, 712; population in Europe, i, 214, 270; number of households and 
persons studied, i, 316-320, 639-641; employees studied, i, 320—333, 336-347, 627-636; 
age classification, i, 463-467; ii, 136, 286-290; age at time of coming, effect on English- 

ing and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481-484; occupation abroad, i, 357-363; length 
of residence, i, 349-356, 636, 637; 11, 84, 85; residence in United States, effect on 
English-speaking, literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461-463, 477-481; ii, 147-151, 263-266, 
280-285; number of breadwinners, i, 778, 803, 823, 832; occupation, i, 365, 366, 823, 
832; in agricultural pursuits, i, 549, 800, 823, 832; in boot and shoe manufacturing, 
i, 823; in building trades, i, 789, 823; in clerical pursuits, i, 791, 814, 823, 832; in 
collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing, i, 832; in cotton mills, 1, 823, 832; in domestic 
and personal service, i, 805, 823, 832; iron and steel workers, i, 784, 823; laborers, 
i, 780, 823; in laundries, i, 832; in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, i, 823 
832; miners and quarrymen, i, 782, 823; in needle trades, i, 808, 832; in paper and 
pulp mills, i, 832; peddlers, i, 823, 832; in professional service, i, 797, 798, 823, 832; 
salesmen, agents, etc., i, 793, 816, 823, 832; in silk mills, i, 832; steam-railroad 
employees, 1, 823; teachers, i, 819, 832; in textile mills, i, 787, 811, 823, 832; in 
tobacco and cigar making, i, 823, 832; 1n trade and transportation, i, 823, 832; in 
woolen mills, i, 832; wages and earnings, i, 366—403, 407-411; charity seekers, ii, 
95-153; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental defects, ii, 
270; crime, ii, 198-204; prostitution, ii, 332; status of children, ii, 143-147; in schools, 
ii, 10-16, 18-31, 49-61, 64-66, 76-80; literacy, i, 438—447; English-speaking, i, 474- 
484; ii, 151, 152; citizenship, i, 484-489; ii, 152, 153; in labor unions, i, 417, 418; 
conjugal condition, i, 447-460; ii, 137-142; fecundity, ii, 482-500; location of wife 
1, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467-470; rent paid, i, 419-422; size of apartments and 
of households, i, 426—430; persons per room, i, 430-438; boarders and lodgers, i, 
422-426; visits abroad, i, 461-463; in Canada, ii, 611, 625. 
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Dasios, G. I., notary public at Corinth, Greece, ii, 407, 408. 

Days worked, number curtailed by oversupply of unskilled labor, i, 39. 

Dayton, Ohio, immi ts as charity seekers in, ii, 93-115. 

Debarments. See Aliens debarred. 

Delaware: Foreign-born in, i, 126-128, 149, 155; citizenship, i, 150, 152; immigrants 
destined to, i, 105-109; employees in manufactures, mines, and quarries, i, 492; 
insanity, ii, 232; private banking virtually prohibited, ii, 434. 

Delinquency, juvenile, ii, 163, 169, 170. (See also Crime.) 

Deniker, classification of races by, i, 224, 229, 259, 275, 278. 

Denmark: Divisions of, ii, 694; population, i, 214, 270, 271; illiteracy among recruits, 
i, 177; insane in, ii, 248, 249, immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; 1882 and 1907, i. 
167, 214, 271; emigration movement never very large, i, 168; steerage laws, referred to, 
ii, 600; Canada induces emigration from, ii, 607, 608; natives of, 1n United States, i, 
134, 135, 137, 155, 156, 623; in cities of United States, i, 145; children of immigrants 
from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467; earnings, 
i, 366-403; literacy, i, 438-447; conjugal condition, i, 447-460; deserting seamen 
from, ii, 360. 

Dentistry, studenta of, ii, 76-79, 82, 83. 

Denver, Colo., immigrants as charity seekers in, ii, 93-115. 

Dependents, few immigrants of dependent age, i, 172. 

Deportation: Law regarding, ii, 733, 737—739, 741, 762, 763, 769—774, 787, 788, 790-792, 
794, 800, 811-813; of aliens entered in violation of law, act of 1891, i1. 571; of Chinese 
in United States without certificates, law of 1892, ii, 582, 583; of criminals, i, 34; 
ii, 221; accomplished through information furnished by Immigration Commission, 
i, 23; classes liable to, Australia, ii, 634; classes liable to, Canada, ii, 621, 625. 
(See also Aliens deported.) 

Deposits in immigrant banks, ii, 423, 424. 

Deserting seamen: Belong largely to excluded classes, ii, 355; number of, at certain 

Orts, 11, 359, 360, 363; specific cases, ii, 361; applicants at employment agencies, 
11. 363; letters from steamship companies regarding, ii, 368, 369; form of report by 
ship’s master, ii, 368; connivance ot ships’ officers, 11, 357, 361; legislation regarding, 
ii, 759, 761; not subject to head tax, ii, 355, 357, 358; proposed new act regarding, 
ii, 367. (See also Seamen, alien.) 

Des Moines, Iowa, immigrants as charity seekers in, ii, 93-115. 

Desmond, L. J., author, reference from, ii, 564. 

Destination of immigrants: Arriving in United States 1899-1910, i, 105-109; nearly 
all Europeans come to join relatives or friends, i, 188. 

Detroit, Mich.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152; public 
school pupils, ii, 10, 11, 17-23, 71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 49-63; parochial school pupils, 
il, 64-72. 75. 

Detroit College of Medicine, Detroit, Mich., ii, 8. ; 

Diamesis, L., Greek physician in Chicago, letter signed by, ii, 398. 

Dickens, Charles, quoted, i, 509, 510. 

Dillingham, William P.: Chairman of Immigration Commission, i, 11, 12; investi- 
gation in Europe, i, 165; introduced immigration bill, 1906, ii, 575; introduced 
bill in Senate providing for Government supervision of ships carrying steerage 
passengers, ii, 602. 

Disease: Among steerage passengers, ii, 589, 592, 593, 596; hospitals on shipboard, 
ii, 597; among deserting alien seamen, ii, 361; among stowaways, ii, 363, 364; 
Greek bootblacks, ii, 397, 398; seasonal agricultural laborers, i, 600; among children, 
ii, 546, 547, 556; immigrants in charity hospitals, ii, 258, 259, 267-285; in a foreign 
A end may prohibit immigration during existence of, ii, 572; conclu- 
sions, 1, 34, 35. 

Diseased aliens: Immigration of, i, 26; excluded by law, ii, 571, 620; law regarding, 
ii, 732, 734, 752, 773; exclusion of, 1, 110, 111; medical inspection abroad, i, 193; 
conclusions, i, 26, 27; Australian law, ii, 633; Brazilian, ii, 647; Canadian, ii, 620; 
New Zealand, ii, 637. 

Displacements, racial: Of Americans and older immigrant races, by recent immi- 
grants. i, 500-530; in bituminous-coal mining, i, 503-507, 532—537; in boot and 
shoe industry, i, 517-519; in clothing industry, 1, 516, 517; in cotton mills, i, 507-512; 
in glass industry, i, 519-527; in leather industry, i, 529, 530; in oil refining. i, 
527, 528; in seasonal agricultural labor, i, 594, 595; in silk mills, i, 529; in woolen 
and worsted mills, i, 512-516; of American farmers, by Portuguese, in New England, 
i, 593; of negroes, by Italians, in the South, i, 568, 570, 571; of Chinese, i, 658. 659; 
of Chinese, by recent European immigrants and Japanese, Pacific coast, i, 658, 668, 
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669; of Indians and Japanese, by Mexicans, i, 683; of Japanese, by southern and 
eastern Europeans, i, 667; leasing of land to immigrants, one cause of, in the West, 
i, 672; laborers in Hawaii, i, 712, 716, 721. 

Distribution of immigrants: Arriving 1850-1900, abstract of report on, i, 119-160; 
by country of birth, 1, 134, 135; by period of immigration, i, 124, 125; by geographic 
division, 1, 130, 131; by class of. lace of residence, i, 139; in western division, 
i, 623; Hebrews in agriculture, i, 576; Japanese, i, 662-664; Mexicans, i, 682. 
conclusions, 1, 40; recommendations, i, 46; division of information for, Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization, i, 40, 46; ii, 575, 743; in Argentina, ii, 642, 
643; juveniles in Canada, ii, 615, 627. 

District of Columbia: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128, 149, 155; citizenship, i, 150; immi- 
grants destined to, i, 105-109; insane in, ii, 232. (See also Washington, D. C.) 

Diversified industries, households and employees studied, i, 294. 

Division On Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization, i, 9, 40, 46; 
11, 575, 743. 

Dodson, Martha E., author of report on immigrant homes and aid societies, i, 3; ab- 
stract of report, ii, 305-322. . 

Domestic and personal service: Male breadwinners engaged in, i, 821-829; female 
breadwinners, i, 804—806, 830-838; immigrants in, Massachusetts, i, 810; Chinese 
in, San Francisco, i, 655, 659; Japanese in, the West, i, 672, 673; immigrantsin cities, 
i, 761, 762; contract-labor law not applicable to, ii, 621; immigrants engaged in, 
abroad, i, 360, 362, 363; domestic servants assisted to immigrate to Australia, ii, 
631; Canada pays bonus on immigrants engaging in, ii, 608, 613; number immi- 
grating to Canada, ii, 613; exempt from Canadian money requirement, ii, 623. 

Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, etc., male breadwinners reported as, i, 821-829, 

Dressmakers, female breadwinners reported as, i, 830-838. 

Dukhobors: Religious sect of Russia, 1, 264; immigration to Canada, ii, 612. 

Duluth, Minn.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 153; public 
school pupils, ii, 10, 11, 17-23, 71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 49-63; parochial school pupils, 
ii, 64-72, 75. 

Durand, E. Dana, Director of Census, quoted, i, 18. 

Dutch: Definition, i, 231-233; number of emigrants admitted, i, 97, 214, 215, 625; 
population in Europe, i, 214; number of households and persons studied, i, 316-320, 
641; employees studied, i, 320—333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467; 
ii, 136, 286-290; age at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 
446, 447, 481-484; occupation abroad, 1, 100, 101, 357-363; length of residence, i, 
349-356, 636, 637; 11, 84, 85; residence in United States, effect on English-speaking, 
literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461-463, 477-481; ii, 147-151, 263-266, 280-285; occupation, 
1, 363-366; wages and earnings, i, 366-403, 405-411; family income, i, 412-417; 
charity seekers, ii, 95-153; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261, 270-272; insanity and 
mental defects, ii, 228, 237, 270; prostitution, ii, 332; status of children, i, 470-474; 
ji, 143-147; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-31, 33-42, 49-61, 64-66, 76-80; literacy, i, 99, 
438-447; English-speaking, i, 474—484; ii, 151, 152; citizenship, i, 484—439; ii, 152, 
153; in labor unions, i, 417-419; conjugal condition, i, 447-460; ii, 137-142; location 
of wife, 1, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467-470; size of apartments and of house- 
holds, i, 426-430; persons per room, i, 430-438; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426; 
visite abroad, i, 461-463; in Canada, ii, 611, 625. 

Dutch and Flemish: Number of immigrants admited, i, 171, 214, 215, 232; destination, 
i, 106-109; previous residence in United States, i, 104; money on landing, i, 103; 
population in Europe, i, 232, 233; occupation abroad, i, 172, 173; length of residence, 
1, 116; occupation, i, 117, 118; prostitution, ii, 332; literacy, i, 175; return move-. 
ment, i, 112-118, 180, 182. 


E. 


Eagan, Mary Helen, author of reporta on the immigration situation in Australia and 
in New Zealand, i, 4; abstracts of reports, ii, 631-635, 637, 638. 

Earnings. See Wages and earnings. 

East Indian, definition of term, i, 233, 234. (See also Hindu.) 

East Indies: Population, i, 233; Dutch in, i, 232. 

Economic conditions in Europe, 1, 185, 187. 

Economic status: Of immigrants in cities, i, 760-767; in Hawaii, i, 714-717. 

Eden College, St. Louis, Mo., ii, 8. 

Education. See Literacy, Schools, and Higher educational institutions. 

Educational test. See Literacy test. ` 

Edwards, Glen, author of report on steerage legislation, i, 4; report, ii, 585-602, 
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Egyptian: Employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347; age classification of charity 
a ii, 286-290; length of residence, i, 349-356; 1i, 84; residence in United 
tates of charity patients, 11, 263-266; charity seekers, ii, 95-109; in charity hospitals 

11, 258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental defects, 11, 270; in schools, ii, 10-16, 64-66, 
76-80; literacy, 1, 444-447; citizenship, 1, 484-489; immigrants to Canada, ii, 611. 

Electric railway transportation: Employees in, i, 336-338, 343-348, 626-629; Mexicans 
in, in Southwest, 1, 685, 686. 

Electric supplies manufacturing, emolo-ees in, i, 336-348. 

Elenis, G. b. arty to Greek loan conuract, 11, 407, 408. 

Elizabeth, N. J.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152. 

Ellington, Conn., Hebrew tobacco farms, 1, 579. 

Ellis Island: Detention of immigrants, ii, 309; number of immigrants discharged to 
homes and aid societies, ii, 310; action of Commissioner regarding homes and aid 
societies, ii, 314, 315, 322. 

Elmira, Hl., immigrants as charity seekers in, ii, 93-115. 

ous of inadmissibles should be prevented, i, 26, 27. (See also Inspection 
abroad. 

Emigrants: From United States to Canada, ii, 607, 612, 613, 617-619; steamship com- 
panies required to furnish lists of outgoing passengers, i, 9; 11, 575, 735, 736, 762. (See 
also Aliens departing, Return movement, etc.) 

Emigration conditions abroad: Abstract of report on conditions in Europe, i, 161-204; 
attitude of European countries, 1, 168, 169; emigration discouraged, i, 189, 191, 277; 
ii, 584; German-Russians, i, 653; Hebrews, i, 577, 584; oppression of East Indians, 
1, 677; Madeira and Azores Islands, i, 704; emigration from Europo no longer abso- 
lute economic necessity, 1, 25. 

Emigration laws: Europe, as a rule, requires steamship companies to return rejected 
aliens, i, 197; Austria prohibits solicitation of emigration, 1, 111; Austrian attempts 
at legislation, i, 191; Hungary taking steps ¿o regulate or restrict cmigration, i, 277; 
Hungary prohibits promotion of emigration, i, 191; Italy prohibits solicitation by 
steamship agents, i, 191; under Italian law rejected immigrante may claim damages 
from steamship company, i, 197; evasion of Russian law, i, 190, 1^1. 

Employees studied: Number, various industries, i, 294, 297-313, 320-331, 336-342; in 
Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain States, 1, 627-634; schedule forms used, ii, 
674-679. 

Employers’ opinions: Chinese and Mexicans preferred to Japanese, i, 665, 666; Chinese 
preferred to other Asiatics, by California ranchers, 1, 672; Japanese preferred to cer- 
tain recent immigrants, 1, 665, 666; Mexican railroad laborers, i, 684; Mexicans and 
Japanese compared, sugar-beet laborers, i, 688; East Indians, i, 678; Asiatic labor 
in agricultural industries of California, 1, 672; schedule form used, ii, 675-677. 

Employment: Most southern and eastern European immigrants practically assured of, 
before coming, i, 188, 189; immigrants to Canada must be assured of, ii, 621. (See 
also Occupations, Contract labor, etc.) 

Employment agencies: Number investigated, ii, 313, 321; fees charged, ii, 321; recom- 
mendation regarding, i, 46; violations of law, ii, 311; supply girls for disorderly 
houses, ii, 345; connected with immigrant banks, ii, 419; Mexican railroad em- 
ployees, i, 684; Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, i, 703, 704; pr by 
immigration law, Argentina, ii, 642, 643; of Canadian Government, , li, 627. 
(See also Labor agents.) 

Encouraged immigration: To Argentina, ii, 639, 641; Australia, ii, 631; Brazil, ii, 648; 
Canada, ii, 607; New Zealand, ii, 637; United States law of 1864, ii, 375, 565. 

Engineering and technology, students of, 11, 76-79, 82, 83. 

England: Counties and boroughs of, ii, 694, 695; races of, ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; 
population, i, 235; immigrants from, 1820-1910, 1, 65-96; 1882 and 1907, i, 167; natives 
of, in United States, 1, 134, 135, 137, 155, 156, 623; in cities of United States, i, 145; 
crime, ii, 183-188, 194-197, 205-211; children of immigrants from, employed, i, 
320-333, 336-347, 506, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467; earnings, 1, 366—403; 
literacy, 1, 438-447; conjugal condition, i, 447—460. 

England and Wales: Irish immigrants to, i, 250; insanity and feeble-mindedness, ii, 
239-242, 248, 249. 

English: Definition, i, 234-236; number of persons speaking, i, 235; number of immi- 
grants admitted, i, 171, 214, 215, 236, 625; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence 
in United States, 1, 104; money on landing, i, 103: ¿mmigrante from Honolulu, 1, 712; 
population in Europe, i, 214, 235; number of households and persons studied, i, 
316-320, 601, 641, 642; employees studied, 1, 320-333, 336-347, 506, 507, 627-636; 
age classification, 1, 463-467, i1, 136, 286-290; age at time of coming, effect on literacy 
1, 446, 447; occupation abroad, i, 100, 101, 172, 173, 357-363; length of residence, i, 116, 
349—356, 636, 637, i1, 84, 80; residence in United States, effect on literacy, etc., i, 445, 
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446, 461-463, ii, 147-151, 263-266, 280-285; occupation, i, 117, 118, 363-366, 762 (see 
also English and Welsh); wages and earnings, 1, 306-403, 405—111, 764-766; family 
income, i, 412-417; charity seekers, 11, 95-153; in charity hospitals, 11, 258-262, 
270-276; insanity and mental detects, ii, 228, 237, 238, 270; crime, 11, 179, 181. 182, 
189-193, 198-204, 211-220; prostitution, ii, 332; status of children, 1, 470-474, 11; 
143-147; in schools, li, 10-16, 18-31, 33-42, 49-61, 64-72, 76-82; literacy, i, 99, 175, 
438-447; citizenship, 1, 484-489, ii, 152, 153; in labor unions, i, 417-419; conjugal 
condition, 1, 447-460, i1, 137-142; fec undity, ii, 457-000; location of wile, 1, 499, 460, 
home ownership, 1, 467470; rent paid, i, 419-422: size of apartments and of house- 
holds, i, 426-430; persons per room, i, 430-438; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426; 
return movement, 1, 112-118, 180, 182; visits abroad, 1, 461-463; numberin Lawrence, 
Mass., 1,513; in Whiting, Ind.,1, 528; in Canada, ii, 612, 625; immigrants to Argentina, 
ii, 640, 641; to Brazil, 11, 645, 646. 

English and Welsh: Number of breadwinners, i, 778, 803, 823, 832; occupation, i, §23, 
832; in agricultural pursuits, 1, 799, 800, 823, 832; in boot and shoe manufac turing, 1, 
823; in building trades, 1, 789, 790, 823; in elerical pursuita, i, 791, 792, 814, 815, 823, 
832; in collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing, 1. 832; in cotton mills, 1, 823, 832; in 
domestic and personal service, 1, 804-806, 823, 832; iron and steel workers, 1, 784, 785, 
823; laborers, 1, 780, 781, 823; in laundries, l, 832; in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits, 1, 823, 832; miners and quarrymen, i, 782, 753, 823: in needle trades, 1, 808, 
809, 832; in paper and pulp mills, 1, 832; peddlers, 1, 823, 832; in prolessional 
service, 1, 197, 798, 823, 832; salesmen, agents, etc., 493, 794, 816, 817, 823, 832; in 
silk mills, 1, 832; steam-railroad employees, 1, 823; teachers, i, 819, 820, 832; in 
textile mills, i, 786, 787, 811, 812, 823, 832; in tobacco and cigar making, i, 823, 832; 
in trade and transportation, 1, 823, 832; in woolen mills, 1,832; insanity and mental 
defects, ii, 244, 248, 249; in Canada, ii, 612, 614, 620. 

English-speaking ability: Immigrants in various investigations, i, 160, 298-313, 
474-484, 609-611, 675, 730, 768-770; 11, 151, 152; native and foreign born com- 
pared, i, 476; old and new immigration compared, i, 475, 476, 648; retardation of 
school children from homes where Enddish is not spoken, 1, 43; 11, 40, 41; lack of, 
largely responsible for immigrant banks, ii, 417; lack of, requires more supervision 
in industries, i, 538; Italian agricultural colonies, 1, 564; East Indians, 1, 681; Mexi- 
cans, i, 690. 

Eppler, Samuel A., conducted investigation of alien seamen and stowaways, i, 3; ii, 
398. 

Eskimo: Age classification of charity pano ii, 288; residence in United States of 
charity patients, ii, 203; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261. 

Ethiopian. See Negro. 

Ethnical factors discussed, 1, 209-283. 

Ethnological classification of races, 1, 212. 

Eurafrican. See Caucasian. 

Europe: Immigration of races Som, 1820-1910, i, 60-96; 1850-1900, 1, 124; 1882 and 
1907, i, 167; investigations in, i, 14, 165-107; attitude of, toward emigration, 1, 
168, 169; illiteracy, in, i, 175177; effects of returned emigrants, 1, 184, 185; num- 
ber of Germans i in, i. 242; number and distribution of Italians in, 1, 252; Canada’ 8 
propaganda in, ii, 607; value of international money orders, 1906-9, ii, 426. 428; 
natives of, in United States, i. 124, 134, 135, 137; immigrants from, needed in W est, 
i, 41, 691; on Pacific coast, i, 644-654; in Hawaii, i, 708, 715; children of immigrants 
from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347. 

Evansville, Ind. , immigrants as charity seekers in, ii, 93-115. 

Examination abroad of aliens’ police records, desirable, 1, 34, 45. (See also Inspection 
abroad.) 

Exchange, rate of, in immigrant banking, ii, 430. 

Excluded classes: Law regarding, ii, 619-621, ae legislation, 1875, ii, 579; 1882, ii, 
569; 1891, i, 110; 11, 571; 1897, li, 573; 1907, 070—011; 1910, li. 577; recom- 
mendations, various, 1, 9, 47, 48; 11, 562, 573; children unaccompanied by parent, i, 
30; Chinese, li, 578-584; Japanese and Korean laborers, ii, 984; prostitutes, ii, 
327-329, 579; aliens entering as seamen, ii, 303-363; as stowaways, li, 363-367; 
Australia, ii, 633, 634; Brazil, ii, 647; Canada, 11, 607, 610, 611, 619—621; 'New Zea- 
land, ii, 637, 638. (See also Aliens excluded.) 

Exclusion: On account of mental unsoundness, ii, 227-229; of East Indians, recom- 
mended, i, 691. 

Executive order: President empowered to prohibit immigration in case of disease in 
foreign country, ii, 572; empowered to call international conference or to send com- 
missioners abroad, on subject of immigration, 1, 10, 28; ii, 576, 577, 743; empowered 
— yu dum on passports issued for entrance to other countries, ii, 577. (See 

etoes, Presidents'.) 
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Expansion of industry, through recent immigration, i, 491, 646. 

Exploitation: Of Greek bootblacks, ii, 391—408; Greek railroad laborers, ii, 405. 406; 
Mexican railroad laborers, i, 684; laborers in Maine forests, ii, 447; prostitutes, 
ii, 339-341; of aliens by other aliens, recommendation regarding, i, 46; Canadian 
immigration department protects new arrivals frcm, ii, 627. 


F. 


Face, width of, native and foreign born compared, ii, 510-517, 523, 525, 526, 530, 
531, 536, 541, 544, 515, 548. 

Failures and deíalcations, immigrant bankers, ii, 433, 434, 437, 438. 

Falkner, Roland P., author of report on the children of immigrants in schools, i, 2. 

Fall River, Mass.: Foreign-born 1n male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152; public 
school pupils, ii, 10, 11, 17-23, 71, 72, 74; teachers, 11, 49-63; parochial school 
pupils, 11, 64-72, 75; labor unions in, 1, 537; immigrant banks, ii, 413. 

Families: Greater assimilation of, than of single men, i, 39; recommendations, i, 47, 48; 
schedule forms used in study of, ii, 653-673; receiving charitable aid, ii, 130-135; 
relationship in Greece, ii, 405; effect of size of, on bodily form, ii, 555; parents and 
children compared, as regards bodily form, ii, 549, 553. (See also Conjugal condi- 
tion.) 

Family income: Various investigations, i, 297-312, 412-417, 597, 598, 600, 766, 767; 
native and foreign born compared, i, 413, 416; old and new immigration compared, 
1, 413, 416, 417; of Mexicans, smallest of all immigrant races in West, i, 689; worl:ing 
people, Honolulu, 1, 712. (See also Wages and earnings and separate races.) 

Family life, absence of: Influence which most retards assimilation, i, 42. 

Farm labor: Male bread winners engaged in, i, 802, 821-829; female bread winners, 1, 
830-838; Italians in South, i, 568, 569; emigrating from United States to Canada, ii, 
613, 614, 617; desired by Canada, ii, 608, 613, 623. (See also Agricultural pursuits.) 

Farmers, planters, and overseers: Male breadwinners reported as, i, 821-829; female 
breadwinners, 1, 830-838. 

Farming abroad: Occupation of great proportion of recent immigrants, i, 494, 495, 
408, 663; persons in agricultural investigation who did, i, 607, 608; in industrial 
study, i, 358, 360, 361-363; in study of cities, i, 728, 760; majority of Chinese and 
Japanese did, i, 663; East Indians, i, 677; Italians, 1, 561, 562, 567, 573. (Sce also 
Occupation abroad.) 

Fecundity of immigrant women, abstract of report on, ii, 451-500. 

Federal control of immigration. See Government control of immigration. 

Federal immigration legislation, abstract of report on, ii, 557—584. 

Feeble-minded in institutions, 1904, 11, 231, 233, 237, 241. (See also Insane.) 

Field work of Immigration Commission: Character of, i, 15; agriculture, i, 556; indus- 
tries, 1, 295. 

Filipino: Number of employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; length of 
residence, i, 349-356; 11, 84, 85; increase in number employed, i, 658; on sugar planta-. 
tions, i, 715; charity seekers, ii, 95-109; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-27, 49-55, 76-80; 
literacy, i, 438-447; in Hawaii, i, 710, 711. 

Fillmore, Millard, nominated for President by Know-Nothing and Whig Parties, 
11, 503. 

Financial condition of immigrants. See Money on landing. 

Financial depression of 1907-8: Hostility toward recent immigrants during, i, 540; 
etfect on number of aliens departing, i, 113; on immigrant banks, ii, 424, 425, 433; 
on transmissions abroad, ii, 426, 427; migration of recent immigrants, i, 500. 

Fines: For offenses against immigration laws, 11, 733-738, 742, 745, 746, 766-769, 788, 
190, 792, 793; steamship companies, for inducing emigration, ii, 386; seduction of 
female passengers by seamen, lin of 1860, ii, 594; importing coolie labor for peonage, 
1875, ii, 579; paid by prie li, 347, 348; under white-slave traffic law, ii, 344, 
350; for bringing in physically and mentally diseased aliens, should be increased, 
i, 27; New Zealand law, 1i, 638. 

Finland: Divisions of, ii, 698; population, i, 236, 237, 266, 267; number of Swedes in, 
i, 271; illiteracy in, i, 177; immigrant remittances to, ii, 425; Canada induces immi- 
gration from, ii, 607, 608; natives of, in United States, i, 134, 623; crime, ii, 
205-211; children of immigrants from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; 
age classification, i, 463—467; earnings, i, 366—403; literacy, i, 438-447. (See also 
Russian Empire.) 

Finnish: Detinition, i, 236-238; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 171, 214, 215, 

238, 625; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in United States, i, 104; money 

on landing, i, 103; population in Europe, i, 214, 236, 237, 238; causes of emigration, 
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i, 187; number of households and persons studied, i, 316-320, 640-642; employees 
studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467; 11, 136, 286-290; 
age at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481-484; 
occupation abroad, i, 100, 101, 172, 173, 357-303; length of residence, i, 116, 349-356, 
636, 637; residence in United States, effect on English-speaking, literacy, etc., 
i, 445, 446, 461-463, 477-481; ii, 147-151, 263-266, 280-285; occupation, i, 117, 118, 
363-366; wages and earnings, i, 366—403, 407-411; family income, 1, 412-417; charity 
seekers, ii, 95-153; in charity hospitals, ij, 258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental 
defects, ii, 228, 237, 270; crime, ii, 211-220; prostitution, ii, 332; status of children, 
i, 470474; ii, 143-147; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-31, 49-55, 64-66, 76-80; literacy, i, 94, 
175, 438-447; English-speaking, 1, 474-484; ii, 151, 152; citizenship, i, 484489; in 
labor unions, i, 417, 418; conjugal condition, 1, 447-460; fecundity, ii, 469-500; 
location of wife, 1, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467-470; rent paid, i, 419-422; size of 
apartments and of households, i, 426-430; persons per room, i, 430-438; boarders and 
lodgers, i, 422-426; return movement, i, 112-118, 180, 182; visits abroad, i, 461-463; 
number in Whiting, Ind., i, 528; in Canada, ii, 612, 625. 

Finno-Tataric: Definition of term, i, 238, 239; population of stock, i, 238, 239. 

Firearm manufacturing, employees in, i, 336-335, 343-348. 

First generation, definition of term as here used, i, 777. 

Fish, Hamilton, chairman of Senate select committee on steerage conditions, 1853, 
11,593. 

Fishberg, Maurice: On treatment of infants, ij, 547; variability of Hebrew type, 
ii, 550. 

Fishing, Japanese engaged in, California, i, 664. 

Fitchburg, Mase.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152. 

Fiume, Austria-Hungary: Inspection of emigrants, i, 197; rejections, i, 199; number of 
immigrants from, and number debarred for medical causes, i, 202. 

Flemish: Definition, i, 231-233; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 214, 215, 625; 
population in Europe, i, 214, 233; number in l'rance, i, 240; number of households 
and persons studied, i, 316-320, 557, 601; employees studied, i, 320-333, 330-347, 
627-636; age classification, 1, 463-467, 11, 286-290; age at time of coming, effect on 
English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481-484; occupation abroad, i, 100, 101, 
357-363; length of residence, 1, 349-356, 603; residence in agricultural locality, 1, 603; 
residence in United States, effect on English-speaking, literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 
477481; ii, 263-266, 280-285; occupation, 1, 363-366; wages and earnings, 1, 366—403, 
407-411; family income, i, 412-417; charity seekers, 11, 95-109; in charity hospitals, 
ii, 258-201, 270-272; insanity and mental defects, ii, 228, 237, 270; prostitution, 
ii, 332; status of children, i, 470-474; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-27, 49-55, 64-66, 76-80; 
literacy, i, 99, 438-447; English-speaking, i, 474-484; citizenship, 1, 484—489; in 
labor unions, i, 417, 418; conjugal condition, i, 447-460; location of wife, 1, 459, 460; 
home ownership, i, 467-470; rent paid, i, 419—422; size of apartments and of house- 
holds, i, 426-430; persons per room, i, 430-438; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-420. 
(See also Dutch and Flemish.) 

Flint Medical School, New Orleans, La., ìi, 8. 

Floating immigrant labor: Migration of recent immigrants, i, 500; immigrant banks 
patronized almost wholly by, ii, 417. 

Florida: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; Italians 
admitted and departed, i, 568; Japanese raising pineapples and vegetables, i, 592; 
insanity, ii, 232; peonage, ii, 444; regulation of banking, ii, 435. 

Florida East Coast Railway, case of alleged peonage, ii, 445, 446. 

Folkmar, Daniel, author of dictionary of races or peoples, i, 1, 209; abstract of diction- 
ary, 1, 205-283. 

Folkmar, Elnora C., assisted in preparation of dictionary of races or peoples, i, 1, 209. 

Food: Required for steerage passengers, various laws, 11, 590-592, 597; consumed by 
seasonal farm laborers, 1, 599; supplied to newly arrived immigrants, Argentina, 
character of, ii, 642. 

Ford committee on immigration, findings of, ii, 569, 570. 

Fordham University, Fordham, N. Y., 1i, 8. 

Foreign-born: Proportion of, in white male pops 21 years of age or over, i, 155, 
156; among prisoners, 1904, and in population, 1900, ii, 165, 168; among juvenile 
delinquents, 1904, and in juvenile population, 1900, ii, 169, 170; of voting age, i, 
148-156; naturalization, i, 152, 153. (See also separate races, Aliens, Immigranta, 
Immigration, etc. 

Foreign exchange, in immigrant banking, ii, 425, 426. 8 

Foundry and machine-shop products manufacturing, employees in, i, 336-348. 
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France: Departments of, ii, 695; races of. ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; population, i, 
240; number of Flemish in, i, 233; number of Italians in, i, 252; illiteracy amon 
recruita, i, 177; no emigration problem of importance, i, 168; steerage laws, referre 
to, 11, 599, 600; insane in, ii, 248, 249; Canada induces immigration from, ii, 607, 608; 
deserting seamen from, ii, 360; immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; 1882 and 1907, 
i, 167; French from, i, 240; natives of, in United States, i, 134, 135, 137, 623; in 
cities of United States, i, 145; crime, ii, 164, 183-188; insanity and feeble- 
mindedness, ii, 239-242; children of immigrants from, employed, i, 320-333, 336- 
347, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467; earnings, i, 366-403; literacy, i, 438—447; 
conjugal condition, 1, 447-460. 


number of households and persons studied, i, 316-320, 601, 640-642; employees 
studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 506, 507, 627-636; age classification, if 46: li, 136, 
286-290; age at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, 1, 446, 447, 
481-484; occupation abroad; 1, 100, 101, 172, 173, 357-303; length of residence, i, 116, 
349-356, 636, 637; ii, 84, 85; residence in United States, effect on English-speaking, 
literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461-463, 477-481; ii, 147-151, 263-266, 280-285; number 
of breadwinners, i, 778, 803, 824, 833; — y 117, 118, 363-366, 824, 833; 
fin agricultural pursuits, i, 550, 799, 800. 247833, in boot and shoe manufacturing, 
1, 824; in building trades, i, 789, 790, 824; in clerical pursuita, i, 791, 792, 814, 815, 
824, 833; in collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing, 1, 833; in cotton milla, i, 824, 833; 
‘in domestic and personal service, i, 804-806, 824, 833; iron and steel workers, i, 784, 
785, 824; laborers. i, 780, 781, 824; in laundries, i, 833; in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical pursuits, i. 824, 833; miners and quarrymen, i, 782, 824; in needle trades, i, 
808, 809, 833; in paper and pulp mills, i, 833; peddlers, i, 824, 833; in professional 
service, i, 797, 798, 824, 833; salesmen, agents, etc., 1, 793, 794, 816. 817, 824, 833; 
in silk mills, i, 833; steam railroad employees, i, 824; teachers, i, 819, 820, 833; in 
|textile mills. i, 786, 787. 811, 812, 824, 833; in tobacco and cigar making, i, 824, 833; 
in trade and transportation, i, 824, 833; in woolen mills, i, 833; wages and earnings, 
i, 366-403, 405—411, 764-766; family income, i, 412-417; charity seekers, ii, 95-153; 
in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental defects, 1i, 228, 237, 
244, 249. 270; crime, ii, 173, 198-204, 211-220; prostitution, ii, 332; status of children, 
i, 470—474; ii, 143-147; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-31, 49-61, 64-66, 76-80; literacy, i, 
99, 175, 438-447; English-speaking, i, 474-484; ii, 151, 152; citizenship, i, 484—489; 
ii, 152, 153; in labor unions, i, 417, 418; conjugal condition, 1, 447-460; n, 137-132; 
fecundity, ii, 469-482, 494-500; location of wife, i. 459, 460; home ownership, i, 
467-470; rent paid, i, 419-422; size oi apartments and of households, i, 426—430; per- 
sons per room, i, 430-438; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426; return movement, i, 
112-118, 180, 182; visits abroad, i, 461-463; number in Whiting, Ind., 1, 928; in 
Canada, i, 240; 1i, 611, 625; imniigrants to Argentina, ii, 640, 641; to Australia, ii, 633; 
to Brazil, ii, 645, 646. 
French Canadian. See Canadian, French. 
Fruit growing. deciduous, Japanese displacing Chinese, Pacific coast. 1. 659. 
Furniture manufacturing: Summary of data secured, i, 307, 308; households and 
employees studied, 1, 294, 323-326, 332, 333; earnings, 1, 384-386, 390-392, 394. 


G. 








Gaelic, number of persons speaking, i, 272. (See algo Scotch.) 

Gainful occupation within the home, i, 751, 732. 

Galician: Immigrants to Hawaii, 1, 702; in Canada, ii, 611, 625. (See also Ruthenian.) 

Galician provinces of Spain, population of, i, 279. 

General tables for various reports, described, 11, 31, 32, 43-48, 63, 73, 86, 154. 

General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y., ii, 8. 

Geneva, N. Y., Italian agricultural colony at, i, 574. 

Genoa, Italy: Inspection of emigrants, i, 197; rejections, i, 199; number of immigrants 
from, and number debarred for medical causes, i, 202. 

Genoa, Wis., Italian agricultural colony at, i, 561, 563, 564. 

Georgas, B., Greek physician in Chicago, letter signed by, ii, 398. 

Georgia: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128; insanity, 1i, 232; immigrants destined to, i 
105-109; Italians admitted and departed, i, 568; peonage, ii, 445; no regulation ol 
private or immigrant banks, ii, 435. 
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German: Definition, i, 240-243; number of persons speaking, i, 235, 241; Teutonic 
languages, i, 281; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 171, 214, 215, 243; proportion 
of males, i, 98; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in United States, i, 104; 
money on landing, i, 103; immigrants from Honolulu, i, 712; population and dis- 
tribution, i, 213, 214, 242; causes of emigration, i, 133; number in United States, 
i, 242; number in Austria-Hungary, i, 219; number of households and persons studied, 
i, 316-320, 557, 601, 639—642, 733-737; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 506, 
507, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467, 602, 603, 737-739; ii, 136, 286-290; ago 
at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481-484, 609, 
612, 769—771; occupation abroad, 1, 100, 101, 172, 173, 357-363, 607, 608, 760; length 
of residence, 1, 116, 349-356, 603, 636, 637, 740; 11, 84, 85; residence in United States, 
effect on English-speaking, literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461-463, 477-481, 610, 613, 
751, 769; ii, 147-151, 263-266, 280-285; residence in agricultural locality, i, 604; 
number of breadwinners, 1, 778, 803, 824, 833; occupation, 1, 117, 118, 363-366, 761, 
762, 824, 833; in agricultural pursuits, i, 547, 548, 799, 800, 801, 824, 833; in boot 
and shoe manufacturing, 1, 824; in building trades, i, 789, 790, 824; in clerical pur- 
suits, i, 791, 792, 814, 815, 824, 833; in collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing, i, 833; 
in cotton mills, i, 824, 833; in domestic and personal service, i, 804-806, 824, 833; 
iron and steel workers, 1, 784, 785, 824; laborers, 1, 780, 781, 824; in laundries, i, 833; in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, i, 824; miners and quarrymen, i, 782, 783, 
824; in needle trades, i, 808, 809, 833; in paper and pulp mills, i, 833; peddlers, i, 
824, 833; in professional service, 1, 797, 798, 824, 833; salesmen, agents, etc., 1, 793, 
794, 816, 817, 824, 833; in silk mills, i, 833; steam railroad employees, i, 824; teachers, 
i, 819, 820, 833; in textile mills, i, 786, 787, 811, 812, 824, 833; in tobacco and cigar 
making, i, 824, 833; in trade and transportation, i, 824, 833; in woolen mills, i, 
833; wages and earnings, i, 366—403, 405411, 764—767; immigrant banks, ii, 413; 
family income, 1, 412-417, 766; charity seekers, ii, 95-153; in charity hospitala, 1i, 
258-262, 270-276; insanity and mental defects, ii, 228, 237, 238, 244, 249, 270; crime, 
ii, 174, 179-182, 189-193, 198-204, 211-220; prostitution, 11, 332; gainful occupation 
in the home, i, 752; status of children, i, 470-474, 614, 763; ii, 143-147; in schools, 
ii, 10-16, 18-31, 33-42, 49-61, 64-72, 76-82; proportion of children, i, 739; literacy, 
i, 99, 175, 438-447, 612, 613, 770, 771; English-speaking, i, 474—484, 609-611, 768-770; 
ii, 151, 152; citizenship, 1, 484-489, 771, 772; 11, 152, 153; in labor unions, i, 417-419; 
conjugal condition, i, 447-460; ii, 137-142; fecundity, ii, 457-500; location of wife, 
i, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467-470, 756; rent paid, 1, 419-422, 757-759; size of 
apartments and of households, i, 426—430, 741-743; persons per room, i, 430—438, 
743-747; boarders and lodgers, 1, 422-426, 748-751; water supply, i, 753; toilet 
accommodations, 1, 754; care of apartment, i, 755; return movement, i, 112-118, 
180, 182; visits abroad, 1, 461-463; number in Lawrence, Mass., i, 513, 514; number 
in Whiting, Ind., i, 528; in Hawaii, i, 702, 703, 714; in Canada, ii, 611, 625; immi- 
grants to Argentina, ii, 640, 641; to Brazil, 1i, 645, 646; inspection abroad, i, 200. 

German-Russians, in certain western States, 1, 653, 654. 

German-Swiss, in agriculture, i, 550. 

Germany: States of, ii, 696; races of, ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; formerly leading 
emigrant-furnishing country, i, 168; number of French in, i, 240; Germans in Empire, 
i, 242; Gypsies in, 1, 245; Poles in, 1, 259; immigrant remittances to, ii, 425, 427, 429; 
steerage laws, referred to, ii, 599-601; control stations on frontier, for emigrant inspec- 
tion, 1, 195, 196; insanity in, ii, 248, 249; illiteracy among recruits, 1, 177; deserting 
seamen from, ii, 360; Canada induces immigration from, ii, 607; immigrants from 
Empire, 1820-1910, 1, 65-96, 243; 1882 and 1907, i, 167; natives of, in United States, 
i, 134, 135, 137, 155, 156, 623; in cities of United States, i, 145; crime, ii, 183-188, 
194-197, 205-211; insanity and feeble-mindedness, ii, 239-242; children-of immi- 
grants from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347, 506, 627-636; age classification, 1, 463- 
467; earnings, i, 366—403; literacy, i, 438-447; conjugal condition, i, 447-460. 

Glasgow, Scotland: Inspection of emigrants, i, 197; rejections, i, 199; number of 
immigrants from, and number debarred for medical causes, i, 202. 

Glass manufacturing: Summary of data secured, i, 301, 302; households and employees 
Studied, i, 294, 323-333, 627-634; earnings, i, 384-386, 388-395; unskilled labor in, i, 
495; racial displacements, i, 519-527; some representative immigrant communities, 
i, 496; racial composition of a bottle plant in Pennsylvania, i, 524; a plate-glass 
plant and community in Pennsylvania, i, 520-522; & window-glass community in 
western Pennsylvania, i, 522-524. 

Gloucester, Mass.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152. 

Glove manufacturing: Summary of data secured, i, 310, 311; households and employees 
studied, i, 294, 323-333; earnings, i, 384-386, 388-395. 

Gold and silver workers, female breadwinners reported as, i, 830-838. 

Gold mining, Chinese displaced in, California, i, 659. 
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a E. A., author of report on immigrants in cities, i, 2; abstract of report, 

i, 723-772. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., ii, 8. : 

Government control of immigration: Urged by President Grant, 1871, ii, 566; recom- 
mended by Supreme Court, 1876, ii, 567, 568; assumed, 1882, ii, 564; definitely 
established by law, 1891, ii, 571; frustrated California's attempts to repress Chinese 
immigration, li, 578. (See al o Immigration law.) 

Government supervision over ships at sea, ii, 602. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., immigrants as charity seekers in, ii, 93-115. 

Grant, Ulvsses S., quotation from message to Congress, ii, 566, 567. 

Great Britain: First steerage passenger legislation, 1809, ii, 591; steerage laws, referred 
to, ii, 599-601; deserting seamen from, ii, 360; Canada induces immigration from, 
ii, 608. (See al o :e parate countrie: and United Kingdom.) 

Great Britain and Ireland, immigrant remittances to, ii, 427. 

Great Russian: Definition of term, 1, 263-265; number of, i, 250. (Sce al o Russian.) 

Greece: Provinces and islands of, ii, 696; races of, ii; 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; popula- 
tion, 1, 245; number of Albanians in, 1, 244; Greeks in, i, 245; Roumanians 1n, i, 
263; furnishes more immigrants in proportion to population than any other country, 
i, 191; activities of steamship ticket agents, i, 191; wages and working conditions of 
boys, ii, 402-404; illiteracy among recruits, i, 177; immigrant remittances to, ii, 
427; immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; 1882 and 1907, i, 167; natives of, in 
United States, i, 134, 136, 137, 623; padrone system, ii, 391-408; crime, ii, 164, 188, 
children of immigrants from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; earnings, i, 
366—403; literacy, 1, 438-447. 

Greek: Definition, i, 243, 244; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 171, 214, 215, 
245, 625; proportion of males, i, 95; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in 
United States, 1, 104; money on landing, i, 103; population in Europe, i, 214, 245; 
number of households and persons studied, i, 316-320, 733-737; employees studied, 
i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467, 737-739; ii, 286-290; 
age at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481-484, 
769-771; occupation abroad, i, 100-102, 172, 173, 357-363, 760; length of residence, 
i, 116, 349-356, 636, 637, 740; ii, 84, 85; residence in United States, effect on 
English-speaking, literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461-463, 477-481, 751, 769; ii, 263-266, 
280-285; occupation, i, 117, 118, 363-366, 761, 762; in seasonal farm labor, i, 594; 
wages and earnings, i, 366—403, 405—411, 685, 686, 764—766; immigrant banks, ii, 413; 
padrone system, 1, 29, 30; 11, 387-408; family income, i, 412-417; charity seekers, ii, 
95, 109; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261; 270-272; insanity and menta defects, ii, 
228, 237, 270; crime, il, 164, 173, 174, 198-204, 211-220; status of children, i, 763; 
in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-27, 49-55, 64—66, 76-80; proportion of children, i, 739; 
literacy, i, 99, 175, 438-447, 770, 771; English-speaking, i, 474-484, 768-770; ii, 
151, 152; citizenship, i, 484—489, 771, 772; in labor unions, i, 418, 419; conjugal 
condition, 1, 447-460; location of wife, i, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467-470, 756; 
rent paid, i, 419-422, 757-759; size of apartments and of households, i, 426-430, 
741-743; persons per room, i, 430-438, 743-747; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426, 
748-751; boarding groups, i, 739; water supply, i, 753; toilet accommodations, i, 
754; care of apartment, 1, 755; return movement, i, 112-118, 180, 182; visits abroad, 
i, 461-463; in Canada, 11, 611, 625. 

Greek padrone system in the United States, report on, ii, 387-408. 

Green County, Wis., cheese industry of, i, 549. 

Grosse Island, near Quebec, formerly Canadian quarantine station, ii, 592. 

Gruenberg, John, contract-labor inspector, data furnished by, i, 3; ii, 379, 385. 

Gypsy: Definition, i, 245, 246; language, i, 245; population and distribution, i, 245; 
number in Roumania, i, 263; in Servia, 1, 221; in Spain, i, 279; number of house- 
holds and persons studied, i, 319, 320; wages and earnings, i, 407; in labor unions, 
i, 418. 

H. 


Haik. See Armenian. 

Hair, color of: Determination of, ii, 555; native and foreign born compared, ii, 510- 
517, 524, 549. 

Hall, Henry, author, referred to, ii, 594. 

Hamburg, Germany: Inspection of emigrants, i, 197; rejections, i, 199; number of 
immigrants from, and number debarred for medical causes, i, 202. 

Hamburg-American Line: Organized, 1846, ii, 594; first steamships, 1856, ii, 594; 
third-class accommodations of, ii, 602. 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn., ii, 8. 

Hammonton, N. J., Italian agricultural colony at, i, 561. 

Hanna, referred to, on statistics of religions in Ireland, i, 249. 
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Hartford, Conn., immigrants as charity seekers in, ii, 93-115. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., ii, 8. | 

Hat and cap makers, female breadwinners reported as, i, 830-838. 

Haverhill, Nass Public school pupils, ii, 12, 13, 17-23, 33-35, 71, 72, 75; parochial 
school pupils, ii, 61-72, 75. 

Havre, France: Inspection of emigrants, i, 197; rejections, i, 199; number of immi- 
grants from, and number debarred for medical causes, i, 202. 

Hawaii: Immigration conditions in, report on, i, 695—722; population, i, 700; act to 
provide government for, ii, 795; eftects of annexation, i, 701, 702; early immigra- 
tion, i, 699-702; recent, i, 702, 703; assisted, i, 703-708; immigration and emigra- 
tion, i, 708-714; immigrants destined to, 1, 105-109; Portuguese labor imported, 
i, 629; cost of importing labor, 1, 703-705; employees on plantations, i, 715; wages 
of Russian immigrants, 1, 707; passports required of Japanese entering, 1, 661; chil- 
dren in school, i, 714; insane in institutions, ii, 233; immigrants as charity seekers, 
ii, 154; Japanese emigration from, to Pacific coast, i, 660, 661, 701; to Canada, ii, 

29; Chinese immigration to, regulated by United States laws, 11, 583, 795; reg- 
istration of Chinese, ii, 795; Chinese emigration from, to United States, ii, 795; 
Chinese citizens of, admission to United States, ii, 803; immigration by way of, 
regulation regarding, ii, 779, 780. 

Hawaiian: Number in Hawaii, 1, 700, 713; employees studied, i, 627-636; age classi- 
fication of charity patients, ii, 286-290; length of residence of students, ii, 84; resi- 
dence in United States of charity patients, ii, 263-266; on sugar plantations, 1, 715; 
family income, i, 712; charity seekers, ii, 154; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261, 
270-272; in schools, i, 714; ii, 10-16, 18-27, 76-80. 

Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association: Induced immigration, i, 703, 704; welfare work, 


1, 716. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., vetoed bill abrogating Burlingame treaty, 1879, ii, 580. 

Izayford, Leslie, author of report on immigration and crime, i, 3; abstract of report, ii, 
159-221. 

Head form of immigranta, changes in, ii, 505-517, 520-522, 525-529, 531-533, 536, 539, 
540, 542-545, 549, 553, 554. 

Head tax: Proposed at various times, ii, 562, 568, 571; legislation, ii, 566-569, 571, 
573-576; levied by New York, 1829, ii, 567, 563; by Massachusetts, 1837, 11, 567; 
references to, in present law, ii, 731, 732, 747, 760, 762, 761, 766, 774, 775, 780; pro- 
posed amendments, 1906, i, 9, 10; material increase proposed, i, 48; discrimination 
in favor of men with families, proposed, i, 48; in case of stowaways, ii, 365, 366; not 
applicable to alien seamen, ii, 355, 357, 358; persons coming from certain places 
exempt from, i, 231; Chinese and other Mongolians, California, 1855 and 1862, ii, 
578; Chinese entering Canada, ii, 628. 

Health, the public, conclusions regarding immigration and, i, 34. 

Hebrew: Definition, i, 246, 247; objection to use of term, i, 19; number of immigranta 
admitted, i, 97, 171, 214, 215, 246, 625; proportion of males, 1, 98; destination, i, 
106-109; previous residence in United States, i, 104; money on landing, i, 103; 

pulation in Europe, i, 214, 246; causes of emigration, i, 187, 577; number in 
Holland, i, 232; number in Roumania, 1, 263; number in Russian Poland, i, 260; 
number of households and persons studied, 1, 316-320, 557, 601, 640-642, 733-737; 
employees studied, 1, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; in agricultural investigation, 1, 
552-557; age classification, i, 463-467, 602, 603, 737-739; 11, 136, 286-290; age at 
time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481—484, 609, 
612, 769-771; occupation abroad, i, 100, 101, 172, 173, 357-363, 607, 608, 760; length 
of residence, i, 116, 349-356, 603, 740; 1i, 84, 85; permanence of settlement, i, 181; 
residence in United States, effect on English-speaking, literacy, etc., 1, 445, 446, 
461-463, 477-481, 610, 613, 751, 769; ii, 147-151, 263-266, 280-285; residence in 
agricultural locality, 1, 604; occupation, i, 117, 118, 363-366, 761, 762; in agricultural 
parus 1, 39, 575-581; wages and earnings, i, 366-403, 405-411, 764-767; immigrant 

anks, ii, 413; family income, i, 412-417, 766; income of farmers, i, 579; chanty 
seekers, ji, 95-153; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-262, 270-275, 277; insanity and 
mental defects, ii, 228, 237, 238, 270; crime, ii, 179-181, 189-193, 211-220; prostitu- 
tion, ii, 332, 343; gainful occupation in the home, i, 752; status of children, i, 
470-474, 614, 763; ii, 143-147; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-31, 32-42, 49-61, 64-71, 
76-82; proportion of children, i, 739; literacy, i, 99, 175, 438-447, 612, 613, 770, 
771; English-speaking, i, 474—484, 609-611, 768-770; ii, 151, 152; citizenship, i 
484-489, 580, 606, 771, 772; ii, 152, 153; in labor unions, i, 417-419; conjugal 
condition, i, 447-460, 605; ii, 137-142; changes in bodily form, ii, 505-509, 512, 
513, 518—535, 542-545, 549; pubescence of boys, ii, 536-541; variability of type in 
Europe, ii, 550; treatment of infants, ii, 547; location of wife, i, 459, 460; home 
ownership, i, 467-470, 756; rent paid, i, 419-422, 757-759; size of apartments and 
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of households, i, 426-430, 741-743; persons per room, i, 430-438, 743-747; boarders 
and lodgers, 1, 422-426, 748-751; water supply, i, 753; toilet accommodations, i, 
754; care of apartment, 1, 755; return movement, i, 112-118, 180, 182; visits abroad, 
1, 461-463; number in Lawrence, Mass., i, 514; number in Whiting, Ind., i, 528; 
in Canada, ii, 611, 625. . 

Hellenic. See Greek. 

Heredity, theories of, ii, 552, 553. 

Herkner, Anna, author of report on steerage conditions, i, 3; abstract of report, ii, 
291-303. 

Hervat, definition of term, i, 247. (See also Croatian.) 

Herzegovina and Dosnia, number of Serbo-Croatians in, 1, 230. 

Herzegovinian: Definition, 1, 247; number of immigrants admitted, 1, 97, 214, 215, 625; 
proportion of males, i, 98; population in Europe, i, 214; employees studied, i, 
320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467; ii, 286-290; occupation 
abroad, i, 100-102, 357-363; length of residence, 1, 349-356, 636, 637; residence in 
United States of charity patients, ii, 263-266; wages and earnings, 366-403; charity 
seekers, ii, 95-109; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental 
defects, ii, 270; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-27; literacy, i, 99, 438-447; English-speak 
ing, i, 474-484; citizenship, i, 484-489; conjugal condition, i, 447-460. (See also 
Croatian and Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian.) 

Hickernell, Warren F., assisted in preparation of report on distribution of immi- 
grants, i, 1. 

Hickmann: Estimate of number of Celts, i, 225, 226, 249; of persons speaking various 
languages, 1, 235; division of Aryan stock, 1, 218. 

Hivher educational institutions, students in, 11, 76-86. 

Highland Scotch, definition of term, 1, 272. (See also Scotch.) 

Hill, Joseph A., author of reports on distribution of immigrants, occupations of immi- 
grants, and fecundity of immigrant women, i, 1, 2, 3; abstracts of reports, i, 119-160, 
773-838; 11, 451-500. 

Hindi, number of persons speaking, 1, 234. 

Hindu: Definition, i, 247, 248; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 215, 625, 676, 
677; proportion of males, i, 98; destination, 1, 106-109; previous residence in 
United States, i, 104; money on landing, i, 103; immigrants from Honolulu, i, 712; 
number in Malaysia, i, 258; number and distribution in United States, i, 676, 678; 
number of households and persons studied, i, 639, 642; employees studied, 1, 320- 
333, 336-347, 627-636; occupation abroad, i, 100-102; length of residence, i, 116, 
349-356, 636, 637; 11, 84, 85; occupation, i, 117, 118; laborers, i, 676-679; wages 
and earnings, i, 670, 678, 680; charity seekers, ii, 95-109; insanity and mental 
defects, ii, 237; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-27, 64-66, 76-82; literacy, 1, 99, 438-447, 
681; English-speaking, i, 681; standard of living, i, 680; return movement, i, 
112-118; in Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain States, i, 676-682; in Hawaii, i, 
710, 711; conclusions and recommendations, i, 41, 47, 691; in Canada, i, 676; ii, 
611, 623, 625, 629. 

Hoar, George F., could not support legislation discriminating against race, ii, 584. 

Hoboken, N. J.: Foreign-born in male population, 1, 151; citizenship, 152. 

Holland: Number of Flemish in, i, 233; Canada induces immigration from, ii, 607, 
GOS: natives of, in United States, i, 134, 135, 137, 623. (See also Netherlands.) 

Hollander. See Dutch, Flemish, and Dutch and Flemish. 

Holvoke, Mass.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152. 

Home ownership: Various investigations, 1, 208-312, 467-470, 728, 756-759; old and 
new immigration compared, 1, 469; sugar-plantation laborers, Hawaii, i, 716, 717. 
Homes: Care and equipment of, among immigrants in cities, 1, 753-755; gainful occu- 

pation in. immigrants in cities, 1, 751, 752. 

Homes and aid societies, immigrant: Abstract of report on, ii, 305-322; information 
rerarding, furnished to authorities, i, 23; conclusions, i, 30, 31; in Argentina, ii, 
642: in Canada, 11, 615, 627. 

Homesteads: Act of 1862, discussion with regard to immigrants, ii, 564; offered to 
white laborers, Hawaii, i, 716-719; in Australia, ii, 631; Brazil, ii, 647; Canada, ii, 
614, 617. 

Honolulu. Hawaii: Charity seekers in, ii, 154; average family income, working peo- 
ple. i, 712. (See also Hawaii.) 

Hop growing: Chinese labor displaced by Japanese, Pacific coast, 1, 658, 659; Japanese 
seasonal labor, 1, 667. 

Hosiery and knit-goods manufacturing, employees in, i, 336-348. 

Hospitals: On emigrant-carrving ships, ii, 298, 299, 301, 597, 598; report on charity 
hospitals, ii, 253-290; per capita cost of treatment, 11, 258; law regarding treatment 
of immigrants, i1, 738, 749, 752-754. 
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Houlton, Me., a justice of, attitude toward contract-labor law, ii, 448. 

Hours of work: Effects of recent immigrants on, i, 540, 541; longer in bituminous coal 
mines of Pennsylvania than elsewhere, i, 38; longer than average in Japanese busi- 
ness establishments, Pacific coast, i, 675; irregular among immigrant bankers, ii, 
422; seasonal agricultural laborers, i, 597, 598; Greek bootblacks and peddlers, ii, 
394, 395. 

Households: Selection of, for study, 1, 315; schedule forms used, ii, 653-673; number 
studied, various industries, 1, 294, 297-313, 315-317; in cities, i, 727, 732-736; in 
agricultural investigation, 1, 557; in the West, 1, 640; study of immigrants in cities, 
i, 727-772; size of, 1, 428-430; farm households studied, i, 601-615, 639; Italian, in 
agriculture, i, 560. (See also Boarders and lodgers, etc.) 

Housing conditions: Immigrants in cities, 1, 729; size of apartments and of house- 
holds, i, 426-430, 741—743; persons per room, i, 430-438, 729, 743-747; sanitary con- 
ditions, i, 729, 753-755; boarding-boss system described, i, 422, 499; among seasonal 
agricultural laborers, i, 598, 599; Chinese, i, 657; East Indians, i, 680; German- 
Russians, i, 653, 654; Greeks, 11, 393-395; Hebrews, i, 579; Italians, 1. 565, 652; 
Mexicans, i, 689; Poles, 1,586; Russiansin Hawaii, i, 706, 707; conclusions, i, 36, 37. 

Housekeepers and stewardesses, female bread winners reported as, i, 830-838. 

Howell, Benjamin F., member of Immigration Commission, i, 11, 166. 

Hucksters and peddlers: Male breadwinners reported as, i, 821-829; female bread- 
winners, i, 830—838. 

Hun, definition of term, i, 248. (See also Magyar.) 

Hungarian: Immigrants from Honolulu, i, 712; number of bread winners, i, 778, 803, 
825, 834; occupation, i, 825, 834; in agricultural pursuits, i, 800, 825, 834; in boot 
and shoe manufacturing, i, 825; in building trades, i, 789, 825; in clerical pursuits, 
1, 791, 814, 825, 834; in collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing, i, 834; in cotton mills, 
1, 825, 834; in domestic and personal service, i, 805, 825, 834; iron and steel workers, 
1, 784, 825; laborers, i, 781, 825; in laundries, i, 834; in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical pursuits, i, 825, 834; miners and quarrymen, i, 782, 825; in needle trades, i, 809, 
834; in paper and pulp mills, i, 834; peddlers, i, 825, 834; in professional service, 
i, 797, 798, 825, 834; salesmen, agents, etc., i, 794, 817, 825, 834; in silk mills, i, 834; 
Bteam railroad employees, i, 825; teachers, i, 819, 834; in textile mills, i, 787, 811, 
825, 834; in tobacco and cigar making, i, 825, 834; in trade and transportation, i, 
825,834; in woolen mills, 1, 834; insanity and mental defects, ii, 244, 249; fecundity, 
ii, 469—482, 494-500; changes in bodily form, ii, 510, 511, 518-524, 526; desertion of 
seamen, ii, 361; in Canada, ii, 611, 626. (See also Magyar.) 

Hungary: Provinces of, ii, 696; races of, ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; number of Germans 
in, i, 242; Gypsies, i, 245; Roumanians, i, 263; Slovaks, i, 277; illiteracy, i, 177; 
insanity, ii, 248, 249; law forbids promotion of emigration, 1, 191; local supervision 

revents many of excludable classes from emigrating, i, 196; natives of, in United 
tates, i, 134, 135, 137, 623; in cities of United States, i, 145; children of immigrants 
from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347. (See al o Austria-Hungary.) 

Hungary and Bohemia, insanity and feeble-mindedness among natives of, in United 
States, i1, 239-242. 

Hun Hollow, Ill., a representative immigrant community, i, 496. 

Hunky. See Magyar. 

Hunyak. See Magyar. 

Husband, W. W.: Secretary of Immigration Commission, i, 12. 

Huxley, classification of races by, i, 218, 224, 256, 257. 
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Tberians, immigration and emigration of, Hawaii, i, 710, 711. 

Iceland: * Population, i, 270; number of Scandinavians in, i, 271; Canada induces 
immigration from, ii, 607. (See also Scandinavia.) 

Icelander: Number of employees studied, i, 627-636; charity seekers, ii, 95-108; 
in Canada, ii, 611, 626. 

Idaho: Population and number of foreign-born, i, 127, 129, 149, 155, 623; citizen- 
ship, i, 150; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; regulation of banking, ii, 435. 

Identification: See Certificates. 

Illinois: Population and number of foreign-born, i, 126, 128, 149, 151, 155; citizen- 
ship, i, 150, 152; Hebrews in, i, 247, 576; Polish farmers, i, 583; Greek peddlers, ii, 
393, 394; employees in manufactures, mines, and quarries, i, 492; output of coal 
(see Middle est); immigrants destined to, i, 105—109; emigration to Canada, ii, 617; 
immigrant banks, ii, 414, 435; no regulation of private or immigrant banking, ii, 435. 
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Illiteracy: Defined, i, 156; in Europe, i, 175-178; in Italy, i, 251; among Greek 
peasantry, ii, 402; among Slovaks, 1, 276; in Norway, the least in Europe, i, 269; 
among United States recruits, i, 177; Europe and United States compared, i, 177, 
178; among immigrants, i, 98-100, 498; largely responsible for immigrant banks, ii, 
417; employees in industries studied, i, 298-313, 438-447; Greek bootblacks, ii, 396; 
East Indians, i, 681; Mexicans, i, 689, 690; Australian law, ii, 633-635; New Zealand, 
ii, 637, 638. (See also Literacy.) 

Illyrian. See Croatian and Slovenian. 

Immigrant banks. See Banks, immigrant. 

Immigrant fund, referred to, 1, 9; 11, 731, 748. 

Immigrant homes and aid societies. See Homes and aid societies, immigrant. 

Immigrant stations, treatment of incoming aliens at, ii, 309-318. 

Immigration to United States: Changed character of, i, 13, 60-65; from Canada, ii, 
618, 619; Federal Government assumed control oi, 1882, i, 26; no efforts by Gov- 
ernment to induce, i, 25; promotion of, prohibited, i, 189; to be limited, proposed, 
i, 47, 48. (See al o Aliens admitted.) 

Immigration and emigration compared, i, 113, 114. 

Immigration Commission: Creation of, i, 9-11; ii, 576, 742; brief statement of investi- 
gations, i, 5-21; membership, i, 11, 12; organization, i, 12; conclusions, i, 23-44; 
recommendations, i, 45-48; views of minority, 1, 49. 

Immigration districts, list of, ii, 778, 779, 813, 814. 

Immigration law: Federal immigration legislation, abstract of report on, ii, 557-584; 
law of 1907, as amended 1910, ii, 731-744; white-slave traffic act, ii, 744-747; immi- 

tion regulations, ii, 747-780; to whom applicable, ii, 748, 749; excluded classes, 
1i, 327-329, 619-621, 732, 733; aliens debarred, i, 110; emigration prevented, i, 170; 
direct Federal control granted, i, 110; foreign Governments willing to cooperate, i, 
28; legislation of 1907, 1, 194; ii, 575-577; inadequate as regards criminals, 1, 27, 34; 
as regards padrone system, ii, 406; evasions and violations, 11, 330, 331, 357, 361, 363, 
364, 400, 401, 570-572; references to advertising, 11, 734; anarchists, 11, 732, 742; 
appeals, ii, 735, 740, 750, 751, 758, 800; assisted immigrants, ii, 732; boards of special 
inquiry, ii, 740, 756, 763; bond, ii, 738, 740, 751, 756, 757, 771, 800, 808, 815; Canal 
Zone, inspection of aliens from, ii, 741; children unaccompanied by parent, ii, 732, 
749; Chinese, ii, 578-584, 800, 808; Commissioner-General, duties of, ii, 739, 741; 
contract labor, 1, 110; ii, 375-379, 569-572, 732-734, 739; coolies, ii, 578; criminals, 
i, 27, 34; i1, 732, 793; deportation, 733, 737-739, 741, 762, 763, 769-774, 787, 788, 
790-792, 794, 800, 811-813; disease, i, 194; 11, 732, 734, 752, 773; emigrants, lists of 
outgoing, ii, 735, 736, 762; hospital treatment, ii, 738, 749, 752-754; Immigration 
Commission, ii, 742; insanity and mental defects, ii, 227, 229, 245-247, 251, 732, 
738, 752, 773; inspection, ii, 737, 749, 787, 799, 800; insular possessions, ii, 736, 
779, 780, 796, 803; international conference, ii, 743; labor, i, 661; ii, 399, 733 (see 
also contract labor, above); manifests, ii, 735, 736, 762, 769, 787; medical examina- 
tion, ii, 737, 752, 753; mental disorders (see insanity and mental defects, above); 
money in possession of immigrants, ii, 735; polygamists, ii, 732; prostitutes, ii, 330, 
331, 577, 732, 733, 744, 745, 769; public charges, n, 732, 769, 770, 774; rejections, ii, 
750; seamen, ii, 355, 357, 359, 361, 364, 367, 368; skilled labor, ii, 733; soliciting by 
transportation companies, ii, 734; steerage conditions, ii, 297-299; stowaways, il, 
363-366; transits, il, 732, 807-809; white-slave traffic (see prostitutes, above); New 
York law of 1824, ii, 567, 568; United States and Canadian laws, compared, ii, 619- 
621; legislation in Hawaii, i, 702; Australia, ii, 633-635; Brazil, il, 646, 647; Canada, 
i, 102, 676; ii, 622, 623, 628, 629; New Zealand, ii, 637, 638. (See also Steerage 
legislation.) 

Immigration situation in other countries, abstract of report on, ii, 603-647. 

Importation and harboring of women for immoral purposes, abstract of report on, ii, 
323-350; law regarding, li, 744-747; conclusions, i, 30. (See also Prostitution and 
White-slave traffic.) 

Income, reduced by curtailed number of working days, etc., i, 39, 370, 379. (Seealso 
Family income, Wages and earnings, etc.) 

Indemnity fund for losses sustained by Chinese on Pacific coast, ii, 581, 582. 

Indentured service: In Hawaii, i, 699; juveniles in Canada, ii, 615. 

Independence, La., Italians in strawberry culture, 1, 569. 

India: Population, i, 234, 247, 248, languages, i, 248; religions, i, 248; emigrants from, 
i, 234; immigrants to United States, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; 1899-1910, i, 234; natives 
of, in United States, 134, 135, 137, 623; children of immigrants from, employed, 
320-333, 336-347; literacy, i, 438-447. 

Indian: Number of households and persons studied, i, 319, 320; employees studied, i, 
320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification of charity patients, ii, 256-290; cran- 
berry pickers in Wisconsin, i, 595; charity seekers, ii, 95-111; in charity hospitals, ii, 
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258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental defects, ii, 230, 231, 270; in schools, ii, 
10-16, 33-42, 49-61, 64-66; literacy, i, 438-447. (See also East Indian.) 

Indian, South American, children 1n public schools, ii, 10-16. 

Indian, Spanish, children in public schools, ii, 10-16. 

Indian Territory: Foreign-born in, i, 127, 129; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109. 

Indiana: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128, 149, 155; citizenship, i, 150; immigrants destined 
to, i, 105-109; emplovees in manufactures, mines, and quarries, i, 492; output of 
coal (see Middle West); Hebrew farmers, i, 576; Polish farmers, i, 583; insanity, ii, 
232; immigrant banks, ii, 414; regulation of banking, ii, 435. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Immigrants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115; immigrant banks, ii, 
413. 

Indo-Celtic, -European, -Germanic. See Aryan. 

Induced immigration: Report on, ii, 371-386; prohibited, i, 25; law regarding, ii 
376,377; conclusions, i, 29; law encouraging immigration, 1864, 11, 564, 565; favor 
by President Lincoln, ii, 564, 565; efforts of various States, i, 192; 11, 564; by letters, 
labor agents, etc., i, 25, 29; Greeks, by padrones, ii, 404, 405; Italians, by southern 

lanters, i, 568; Mexicans, by sugar companies, i, 687; Bohemians, to Connecticut 
arms, i, 590; from Japan, i, 662; westward, i, 621; from Philippines to Hawaii, i, 
704, 705; board to promote white settlement, Ilawaii, i, 702-708; to Argentina, ii, 
639; Australia, ii, 631; Canada, 1, 192; 11, 607-610; South America, i, 192 

Industrial Commission, investigation bv, ii, 574. 

Industrial communities, various, described, 1, 495-497. 

Industrial condition abroad. See Occupation abroad. 

Industrial depression, eliects of, i, 179-151, 188. (See also Financial depression of 
1907-8. 

Industriat organization and methods, effects of recent immigration on, i, 538-540. 

Industrial significance of recent immigration, i, 491-541. 

Industries, immigrantsin. See Manufacturing and mining. 

Information, Division of, Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization, i, 40, 46; ii, 
575, 743. 

Inman Line, inaugurated third-class or steerage accommodations, 1850, ii, 594. 

Insane: Report on immigration and insanity, ii, 223-251; excluded, ii, 569, 619, 620; 
law regarding, ii, 732, 738, 752, 773; in United States and foreign countries, ii, 
248, 249; immigration, i, 28; ii, 245, 246; in hospitals and institutions, ii, 230, 232- 
237, 239, 240; treated in certain New York hospitals, ii, 238, 247, 267, 268, 270-274, 
276-279, 282, 285, 290; excluded from Australia, ii, 633, 634; Brazil, ii, 647; Canada, 
ii, 619, 620, 625; New Zealand, ii, 637. 

Inspection: 

Abroad— 

Recommendations of Native American Association, 1838, ii, 562; of joint 
committee, 1892, ii, 572; 1907, ii, 576; of Bureau of Immigration, i, 201; 
President authorized to provide for, i, 11, 28; prevents emigration of 
great numbers of diseased aliens, i, 34, 197; account of, i, 193-204; by 
whom conducted, i, 197, 198; rejections, i, 110, 195, 199; by steamship 
companies, i, 26, 195, 196, by United States officials, i, 26, 27, 195, 203, 204; 
of alien seamen, ii, 357, 760; control stations on German frontier, i, 195, 196; 
East Indians rejected at Asiatic ports, i, 677; methods in Belgium, i, 195; 
Greece, i, 196; Hungary, i, 196; Italy, 1, 195, 196. 

At Canadian ports, ii, 623, 626. 
At United States ports— 

Inauguration of, i, 110, 194; law regarding, ii, 737, 749, 752, 753, 787, 799, 800; 
under law of 1891, i, 194; ii, 571; effective 1n excluding diseased aliens, i, 
34; alien seamen, ii, 355, 362; proportion debarred aíter inspection abroad, 
i, 195, 202-204; history of, i, 194. (See also Aliens debarred, etc.) 

Inspectors, Government, should be placed on all vessels carrying third-class or steer- 
age passengers, i, 46. 

Insular possessions, immigration law regarding, ii, 736, 779, 780, 796, 803. 

Intermarriage: Possible effect on change of type, ii, 550, 551; type of heredity in, ii, 
552; Japanese and white races, Pacific coast, i, 676; Mexican and white races, 1, 690. 

International agreements for regulation of immigration, possible, i, 166. 

International conference on subject of immigration to United States, President author- 
ized to call, i, 10; ii, 743. 

Interstate commerce in prostitutes, prohibited, ii, 577, 744-747. 

Investigations, immigration: Earliest congressional, 1838, ii, 562; Senate select com- 
mittee, steerage conditions, 1853, ii, 593; under Secretary of Treasury, steerage con- 
ditions, 1873, ii, 596; joint congressional committee, Chinese question, 1876-7, ii, 
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979; Ford committee, 1888, ii, 569, 570; joint congressional committee, 1890, ii, 570; 
joint committee, 1892, li, 572; Senate committee, 1892, 11, 572; Industrial Commis- 
sion, 1898, ii, 574; Immigration Commission, 1907, brief statement of, i, 5-21. 

Investigators, in guise of immigrants, should be sent across ocean at intervals by 
Bureau of Immigration, i, 46. 

Iowa: Foreign-born i in, i, 127, 129, 149, 155; citizenship, i, 150; Hebrew farmers, i, 576; 
insanity, 11, 232; ; immigrant banka, li, 414, 435; regulation of banking, ii, 435; emi- 
gration to Canada, ii, 617; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109. 

Iranians, number in ‘Persia, i 259. 

Ireland: Counties of, ii, 696; races of, ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; population, i, 250; 
insanity, ii, 248, 249; emigrants from, i, 250; causes ‘of emigration, 1, 187; ii, 591; 
immigrants to United States, 182 10-1910, i, 65-96; 1847, 11, 592; 1882 and 1907, i, 167; 
natives of, in United States, i, 134, 135, 137, 155, 156, 623; in cities of United. States, 
i, 145; crime, li, 164, 183-188, "194-197, 205-211; insanity and feeble-mindedness, ii, 
239-242; children of immigrants from, employed, 320-333, 336-347, 506, 627-636; 
age classification, 463-467; earnings, i, 366—403; literacy, i, 438-447; ' conjugal 
condition, i 447460. 

Irish: Definition, i, 248-250; language, i, 248, 249; number of immigrants admitted, i, 
97, 171, 214, 215, 249, 250, 625; proportion of males, i, 98; destination, i, 106-109; 

revious residence in United States, i, 104; money on landing, i, 103; immigrants 
From Honolulu, i, 712; population in Europe, i, 214; number in United States, i, 
250; number of Rond and persons studied, i, 316—320, 601, 641, 642, 733-737; 
employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 506, 507, 627-636; age classification, 1, 463- 
467, 737-739; ii, 136, 286-290; age at time of coming, effect on literac zd. 446, 447, 
771; occupation abroad, 1, 100, 101, 172, 173, 357-363, 760; length o residence, 1, 
116, 349-356, 636, 637, 740; ii, 84, 85; residence in United States, effect on literacy, 
etc., 1, 445, 446, 461-463, 151; ii, 147-151, 263-266, 280-285; number of bread winners, 
1, 778, 803, 825, 834; occupation, i, 117, 118, 363-366, 761, 762, 825, 834; in icul- 
tural pursuits, i, 799-801, 825, 834; in boot and shoe manufacturing, 1, 825; in build- 
ing trades, i, 789 790, 825; in clerical pursuita, i, 789, 791, 792, 814, 815, 825; in 
collar, cuff, and shirt n manufacturing, i 1, 834; In cotton mills, i, 825, 834; in domestic 
and personal service, 1, 655, 804—806, 825, 834; iron and steel workers, 1, 784, 785 
825; laborers, i, 780, 781, 825; in laundries, i, 831; in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuita, 1, 825, 834; miners and quarrymen, i 782, 783, 825; in needle trades, i, 808, 
809, 834; in paper and pulp mills, i, 834; peddlers, 1 1, 825, 834; in professional service, 
1, 797, 798, 825, 834; salesmen, agents, etc., 1, 793, 794, 816, 817, 825, 834; in silk 
mills, i, 834; steam railroad employees, 1, 825; teachers, 1, 819, 820, 834; in textile 
mills, 1, 786, 787, 811, 812, 825, 834; in tobacco and cigar making, 1, 825, 894; in 
trade and transportation, 1, 825 834; in woolen mills, i, 834; wages and earni 

i, 366—103, 405—411, 764—767; family income, i, 412-417, 766; charity seekers, ii, 
95-153; in charity hospitals, li, 258-262, 270-275, 277; insanity and mental defects, 
li, 228, 237, 238-244, 248, 249, 270; crime, ii, 164, 174, 179, 181, 182, 189-193, 198- 
204, 211-220; prostitution, li, 332; gainful occupation in the home, i, 752; etatus 
of children, 1, 470474, 763; ii, 143-147; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-31, 33-42, 49-61, 
64-72, 76-82: . proportion of children, 1, 739; literacy, 1, 99, 175, 438-447, 710, 771: 
citizenship, i, 484-489, 771, 772; ii, 152, 153; in labor unions, 1, 417-419; conjugal 
condition, i, 447-400; ii, 137- 142; fecundity, 11, 457-500; location of wife, 1, 459, 
460; home ownership, i, 467-470, 750; rent paid, 1, 419-429, 757-759; size of apart- 
ments and of households, 1, 426-430, 741- 743; persons per room, i, 430—438, 743-747; 
boarders and lodgers, i, 492-426, 748-751; water supplv, i, 753; toilet accommo- 
dations, i, 754; care of apartment, i, 755; return movement, i, 112-118, 180, 182; 
visits abroad, 1, 461-463; number in "Lawrence, Mass., i, 513; number in Whiting, 
Ind., 1, 528; in Canada, 11, 611, 614, 625. 

Iron and. steel manufacturing: Summary of data secured, i, 297, 298; households and 
employees studied, i, 294, 323-326, 332, 333; male bread winnera engaged in, 1, 783- 
786, 821-829; earnings, i, 384-386, 390-392, 394; fewer skilled and specialized 
employees than formerly, i, 495; Japanese i in plant at Pueblo, Colo., i, 664. 

Iron ore mining: Households and employees studied, i, 294, 323-326, 332, 333; earn- 
ings. 1, 384-386, 390-392, 394. 

Israclite. See Hebrew. 

Italian: Definition, i, 250-253; number of persons eines i, 235; number of immi- 

ants admitted, i, 214, 215, 252; population in Europe, i, 213, 250-252; number 
in United States, i. 252; number in jm 1, 240; communities and persons studied 
in agriculture, i, 551, 559, 560; ages of charity patienta, ii, 286-200; length of resi- 
dence of students, ii, 84. 85; length of residence of charity patiente, ii, 263-266, 
280-285; number of bread winners, 1, 559. 778, 803, 826, 835; in agricultural pur- 
suits, 1, 39, 559, 562-565, 567-575, 651, 652, 800, 826, 835; in boot and shoe manu- 
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facturing, i, 826; in building trades, i, 789, 826; in clerical pursuits, i, 791, 814, 826, 
835; in collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing, i, 835; in cotton mills, i, 826, 835; 
in domestic and personal service, i, 805, 826, 835; iron and steel workers, i, 784, 826; 
laborers, i, 781, 826; in laundries, i, 835; in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, 
i, 826, 835; miners and quarrymen, i, 783, 826; in needle trades, i, 809, 835; in paper 
and pulp mills, i, 835; peddlers, i, 826, 835; in professional service, i, 797, 798, 826, 
835; salesmen, agents, etc., i, 794, 817, 826, 835; in silk mills, i, 835; steam railroad 
employees, i, 826; teachers, i, 819, 835; in textile mills, i, 787, 811, 826, 835; in 
tobacco and cigar making, i, 826, 835; in trade and transportation, i, 826, 835; in 
woolen mills, i, 835; wages and earnings, 1, 670, 656, 687; immigrant banks, ii, 413; 

adrone system, i, 29; ii, 391, 392; exploitation, ii, 406; in charity hospitals, ii, 258- 
262, 270-275, 278; insanity and mental defects, ii, 238, 244, 249, 270; crime, ii, 164, 
173, 174, 179, 181, 189-193, 198-204, 211-221; in schools, ii, 76-82; fecundity, ii, 457— 
482, 494-500; changes in bodily form of Sicilians and Neapolitans, ii, 505-545; 
number in Lawrence, Mass., i, 514; immigrants to Hawaii, i, 702; in Canada, ii, 611, 
625, 626; immigrants to Argentina, ii, 640-641; to Brazil, ii, 645, 646. 

Italian, North: Number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 171, 214, 215, 625; proportion 
of males, i, 98; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in United States, i, 104; 
money on landing, i, 103; immigrants from Honolulu, i, 712; population in Europe, 
i, 214; number in Austria-Hungary, i, 219; number of households and persons 
studied, i, 316-320, 557, 601, 639-642, 733-737; employees studied, i, 320-333, 
336-347, 506, 507, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467, 602, 603, 737-739; ii, 136; age 
at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481-484, 609, 
612, 769-771; occupation abroad, i, 100, 101, 172, 173, 357-363, 607, 608, 760; length 
of residence, i, 116, 349-356, 603, 636, 637, 740; residence in United States, eifect 
on English-speaking, literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461—463, 477—481, 610, 613, 751, 769; 
11, 147-151; residence in agricultural locality, i, 604; number of breadwinners, 
i, 778, 803; occupation, i, 117, 118, 363-366, 761, 762, 826, 835; in agricultural pur- 
suits, i, 799, 800; wages and earnings, i, 366-403, 405411, 685, 764-767; family 
income, i, 412-417, 766; charity seekers, ii, 95-153; insanity and mental defects, 
li, 228, 237; crime, ii, 211-220; prostitution, ii, 332; gainful occupation in the home, 
i, 752; status of children, i, 470-474, 614, 763; ii, 143-147; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-31, 
3342, 49-55, 64-71; proportion of children, i, 739; literacy, i, 99, 175, 438-447, 
612, 613, 770, 771; English-speaking, i, 474—484, 609-611, 768-770; ii, 151, 152; 
citizenship, i, 494—489, 606, 771, 772; ii, 152, 153; in labor unions, i, 417-419; con- 
jugal condition, i, 447-460, 605; ii, 137-142; location of wife, i, 459, 460; home 
ownership, i, 467-470, 756; rent paid, i, 419-422, 757-759; size of apartments and of 
households, i, 426—430, 741-743; persons per room, i, 430-438, 743-747; boarders 
and lodgers, i, 422-426, 748-751; water supply, i, 753; toilet accommodations, i, 754; 
care of apartment, i, 755; return movement, i, 112-118, 180, 182; visits abroad, 
1, 461-463; number in Whiting, Ind., i, 528. 

Italian, South: Number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 171, 214, 215, 625; proportion 
of males, i, 98; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in United States, i, 104; 
money on landing, i, 103; immigrants from Honolulu, i, 712; population in Europe, 
i, 214; number in Austria-Hungary, i, 219; number of households and persons 
studied, i, 316-320, 557, 601, 639-642, 733-737; employees studied, 320-333, 336-347, 
506, 507, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467, 602, 603, 737-739; ii, 136; age at 
time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481484, 609, 
612, 769—771; occupation abroad, i, 100-102, 172,173, 357-363, 607, 608, 760; length 
of residence, i, 116, 349-356, 603, 636, 637, 740; residence in United States, effect 
on English-speaking, literacy, etc., 1, 445, 446, 461-463, 477-481, 610, 613, 751, 769; 
ii, 147-151; residence in agricultural locality, i, 604; number of breadwinners, 
i, 778, 803; occupation, i, 117, 118, 363-366, 761, 762, 826, 835; in agricultural pur- 
euits, i, 594, 595, 799, 800; wages and earnings, i, 366-403, 405-411, 685, 764—767; 
family income, i, 412-417, 766; charity seekers, ii, 95-153; insanity and mental 
defects, ii, 228, 237; crime, ii, 174, 211-220; prostitution, ii, 332; gainful occupation 
in the home, i, 752; status of children, i, 470-474, 614, 763; ii, 143-147; in schools, 
ii, 10-16, 18-31, 3342, 49-55, 64-72; proportion of children, i, 739; literacy, i, 99, 
175, 438-447, 612, 613, 770, 771; English-speaking, i, 474484, 609-611, 768-770; 
ii, 151, 152; citizenship, i, 484—489, 606, 771, 772; ii, 152, 153; in labor unions, 
i, 417-419; conjugal condition, i, 447-460, 605; ii, 137-142; changes in bodily form, 
ii, 505; location of wife, i, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467—470, 756; rent paid, 
i, 419—422, 757-759; size of apartments and of households, i, 426-430, 741-743; per- 
sons per room, i, 430-438, 743-747; boarders and lodgers, 1, 422-426, 748-751; water 
supply, i, 753; toilet accommodations, i, 754; care of apartment, i, 755; return 
movement, i, 112-118, 180, 182; visits abroad, i, 461-463. 

Italian emigration law, prohibits issuing of passports to criminals subject to exclusion 
from United States, i, 28. 
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Italic or Romance population, i, 226. 

Italy: Provinces of, i1, 696; races of, ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; population, i, 251, 252; 
number of French in, i, 240, 251; Gypsies, i, 245; Italians, i, 252; Albanians, Greeks, 
Slavs, and Spaniards, i, 151; illiteracy, i, 177, 251; crime and secret organizations, 
1, 251; insanity, ii, 248, 249; immigrant remittances to, ii, 425, 427, 429; investigations 
in, by Royal Italian Aoncaltaral Commision. i, 165; solicitation of emigration by 
steamship ticket agents prohibited, i, 191; endeavors to prevent emigration to United 
States of excludable persons, 1, 193; penal certificates, ii, 221; medical examination 
of emigrante, i, 195; steerage laws, referred to, ii, 599, 600, 601; Government super- 
vision of ships at sea, ii, 602; emigration from, i, 184, 252; rejected immigrants 
may claim damages from steamship company, i, 197; deserting seamen from, i1, 360; 
immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; 1882 and 1907, i, 167; natives of, in United 
States, 1, 134, 136, 137, 155, 156, 623; in cities of United States, i, 145; crime, ii, 164, 
183-188, 194-197, 205-211; insanity and feeble-mindedness, ii, 239-242; children 
of immigrants from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, i, 
463467; earnings, i, 366—103; literacy, i, 438-447; conjugal condition, i, 447-460. 


J. 


Jacksonville, Fla., deserting seamen at port of, ii, 360. 

Jamaica. Sce West Indies, number of immigrants from. 

Jamaican, immigrants to Canada, ii, 612. 

Janitresses, female breadwinners reported as, 1, 830—838. 

Janopoulos and Manetas Bros., promoters of Greek shoe-shining parlors, ii, 398. 

Japan: Population and distribution, i, 253; religions, i, 253; agreement with United 
States regarding immigration, i, 41; 1i, 584; discourages emigration to United States, 
li, 584; agreement with Canada, ii, 623; immigrant remittances to, ii, 427; immi- 
grants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; natives of, in United States, 1, 134, 136, 137, 623; 
in city employments in the West, i, 672; children of immigrants from, employed, i, 
320-333, 336-347, 627-636; literacy, i, 438-447. 

Japanese: Definition, i, 253; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 215, 253, 660; 

roportion of males, i, 98, 662; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in United 

Platos i, 104; money on landing, i, 103; number and distribution, i, 253; number in 
United States, i, 624, 655, 660; number of households and persons studied, i, 
316-320, 553, 557, 601, 639-612; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; 
age classification, 1, 463-467, 602, 603, 662, 663, 676; ii, 286-290; age at time of coming, 
effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481—484, 609, 612; occupation 
abroad, 1, 100, 101, 357-363, 607, 608; length of residence, 1, 116, 349-356, 603, 636, 
637; ii, 84, 85; residence in United States, effect on English-speaking, literacy, etc., 
i, 445, 446, 477—481, 610, 613; i1, 263-266; residence in agricultural locality, i, 604; 
occupation, i, 117, 118, 364, 658, 663, 664; in agricultural pursuits, i, 591, 592, 667, 
672; in business for self, i, 673, 674; in canneries, i, 658; in city employmenta, i, 
672; in domestic and personal service, i, 673; laborers, 1, 659, 661, 666; in sugar- 
beet fields, i, 594, 687, 688; displacements, i, 594, 659, 667-669; strike breakers, i, 
664; wages and earnings, i, 407, 646, 658, 665, 670, 678, 683; cost of laborers' sub- 
sistence, i, 675; charity seekers, ii, 93-109; in charity hospitals, 11, 258-261, 270-272; 
insanity and mental defects, ii, 228, 237, 238, 270; prostitution, ii, 332, 337, 338, 346; 
in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-27, 64-66, 76-80; literacy, i, 99, 438-447, 612, 613; English- 
speaking, i, 474—484, 609-611; in labor unions, i, 418, 668, 688; conjugal condition, 
1, 447-460, 605; home ownership, i, 467-470; persons per room, i, 430-438; boarders 
and lodgers, i, 422-426; return movement, i, 112-118, 662; exclusion, i, 253, 660, 
661, 691; ii, 577; eligible classes, i, 661; legislation, i, 661; ii, 757, 758; in Pacific 
Coast and Rocky Mountain States, 1, 660-676; ii, 415; in Hawaii, i, 699-703, 709-717; 
conclusions and recommendations, i, 41, 47; schedule forms used in investigation, 
ii, 653-662, 668-670, 674-677, 650, 681; in Canada, i, 661; ii, 611, 623, 626, 628, 
629; immigrants to Australia, 11, 635. 

Japanese and other immigrant races in the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain States, 
abstract of report on, i, 617-694. 

Japhetic. See Aryan. 

Java, population of, i, 233. 

Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa., ii, 8. 

Jenks, Jeremiah W., member of Immigration Commission, i, 12. 

Jersey City, N. J.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152. 

Jew. See Hebrew. 

Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society of New York, i, 575, 576, 578. 

Jmouds. See Lithuanians. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., ii, 8. 
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Johnstown, Pa., public school pupils, ii, 12, 13, 17-23, 33-35, 75. 
Joliet, 111.: Foreign-born in male population, 1, 151; citizenship, i, 152. 
Juvenile immigration to Canada, ii, 615. 


K. 


Kalamazoo, Mich., immigrants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115. 

Kalliontzis, Const., Greek physician in Chicago, letter signed by, 11, 398. 

Kansas: Act organizing Territory of, referred to, ii, 564; foreign-born in, i, 127, 129, 
149, 155; citizenship, i, 150; insane in, ii, 232; iminigrant banks, ii, 414; regulation 
of banking, 1i, 435; employees in manufactures, mines, and quarries, i, 492; output 
of coal (see Southwest); immigrants destined to, i, 105-109. 

Kansas City, Mo.: Public school pupils, ii, 12, 13, 17-23, 71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 49-63; 
parochial school pupils, ii, 64-72, 75; immigrant banks, ii, 413. 

Kaplanis, S. I., party to Greek loan contract, 11, 407, 408. 

Kaplanis Bros.: Convicted of violating contract-labor law, ii, 406; parties to Greek 
loan contract, ii, 407. 

Keane, classification of races by, 1, 211, 223-225, 257, 281. 

Keltic. See Celtic. 

Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., ii, 8. 

Kentucky: Forcign-born in, i, 127, 129; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; insanity, 
ii, 232; few immigrants in bituminous coal mining, i, 505, 506; peonage, ii, 445; 
no regulation of private or immigrant banks, ii, 439. 

Key West, Fla., deserting seamen at port of, ii, 360. 

Kindergartens, children of various races in, ii, 24-26. 

King, W. L. Mackenzie, Canadian Minister of Labor, 11, 627, 629. 

Know-Nothing movement, ii, 562-564. 

Korea, number of J apanese in, i, 253. 

Korean: Definition, 1, 253; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 215, 253; exclusion 
of, i, 691; ii, 577; proportion of males, i, 98; destination, i, 106-109; previous resi- 
dence, i, 104; money on landing, i, 103; number of households and persons studied, 
i, 642; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; occupation abroad, i, 100- 
102; length of residence, i, 116, 319-356, 636, 637; ii, 84; on sugar plantation, i, 715; 
insanity and mental defects, ii, 237; in schools, i, 714; ii, 10-16, 76-80; literacy, 
i, 99, 438-447; return movement, i, 112-118; in Hawaii, i, 701, 702, 709-711; law 
regarding immigration, i, 661; ii, 757, 758; recommendation, 1, 47. 

Koutsoufanis, L. M., Greek steamship agent, ii, 382. 

Krainer. See Slovenian. 

Kruszka, Waclaw, writer, quoted, i, 581-583. 

Kurds, number in Persia, i, 259. 


L. 


Labor, demand for, during Civil War, ii, 565. 

Labor, skilled: Definition of term, ii, 758; recommendations, i, 47; imported to 
establish industries, i, 541; in plate glass manufacture, i, 519—523, 525, 526; in Pat- 
erson silk mills, i, 529; may be imported if not available in United States, i, 29, 47; 
ii, 377, 381, 621; law regarding, ii, 733; immigrants reporting occupation as, 1899- 
1910, 1, 100-102, 172-174; Chinese, excluded for ten years by law of 1882, 1i, 580; 
bonus paid by Canada for, ii, 608; imported to Hawaii, i, 706; Japanese in Hawaii, 


1, 716. 

Labor, unskilled: Definition of term, ii, 758; conclusions and recommendations, i, 37- 
39, 47; induced immigration of, i, 189; ii, 381-386; immigrants reporting occupation 
as, 1899-1910, i, 100-102, 172-174, 358, 361; male breadwinners engaged in, i, 
179-782; immigrants in cities, i, 761, 762; recent immigration, i, 37; an oversupply, 
1, 39; effects on industry, i, 493, 494; lack of training and pal pla i, 498; employ- 
ment made possible by use of machinery, i, 494, 495; in glass industry, i, 519, 520; 
recent immigrants in the West, i, 645; Chinese in California, i, 655, 656; East 
Indians on Pacific Coast, i, 678, 679; Greeks on railroads, ii, 405, 406; Japanese in 
West, i, 666; Mexicans, 1, 682—689; Poles, i, 581; scarcity of, in Europe, as result of 
emigration, i, 169; cost of importing to Hawaii, i, 703; on sugar plantations, Hawaii. 
7 — an paid by Canada for, i1, 608; immigration to Canada, ii, 613. (See also 

aborers. 

Labor agents: Immigration induced by, i, 29; ii, 381, 382, 384; in New York, supply 
labor for South, ii, 445; in Boston, supply labor for Maine foreste, ii, 447; J apanese, 
in West, i, 664, 665; fees charged Greek railroad laborers, ii, 405, 406. (See also 
Employment agencies.) 
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Labor organizations: Vigilant in preventing importation of skilled labor, ii, 381; effecta 
upon, of employment of recent immigrants, i, 501, 530—538; effects of, i, 534, 647; 
in bituminous coal mining, i, 532-537; in cotton-goods manufacturing, i, 537, 538; 
not any among seasonal — laborers, i, 600, 601; in packing houses and fruit 
associations, i, 693; immigrants in, various industries, i, 298-313, 417-419; native 
and foreign born compared, i, 418; old and new immigration compared, i, 419; 
opposition to employment of Asiatics, i, 663; among Chinese, i, 656, 668; among 
Japanese, i, 664, 665, 668, 609, 675, 688. 

Laborers: Definition of term, ii, 788, 794; male bread winners reported as, i, 821-829; 
female bread winners, i, 830-838; exclusion of Chinese, ii, 581, 582, 783-785, 788, 789, 
792, 793; Japanese excluded, ii, 584. (See also Labor, unskilled.) 

Lancaster, Pa., immigrants as charity seekers in, ii, 93-115. 

Land area: Of Argentina, ii, 639; oí Brazil, ii, 645; of United States and Australia 
compared, ii, 631. 

Lands, government: Homestead act of 1862, ii, 564; in Hawaii, i, 718-721; in Canada, 
ii, 614, 617. 

Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, ii, 8. 

Lanom V arious families of, defined, i, 217-219; classification of Slavic tongues, i, 
274, 275; of Teutonic group, i, 281; number of persons speaking various, i, 235. 

Lapouge, de, classification of races by, i, 218. . 

Lapps: Northern Finns, i, 236; number of, i, 269; children in public schools in 
Ühited States, ii, 10-16. 

Latimer, Asbury C., member of Immigration Commission, i, 11, 12, 165. 

Lauck, W. Jett, author of report on immigrants in manufacturing and mining, i, 2, 3; 
abstract of report, i, 285-541. 

Laundries: Female breadwinners employed in, i, 830-838; number of employees 
studied, the West, i, 627—634; Chinese in San Francisco, i, 655, 659. 

Law: Males engaged in practice of, i, 818; students of, ii, 76-79, 82, 83; no provision 
for enforcement of Thirteenth Amendment, ii, 446, 447; regarding banking, various 
States, ii, 434-436; steerage law, ii, 561, 564, 602. (See also Legislation, Immigration 
law, Steerage legislation, etc.) 

Lawrence, Mass.: Population, i, 512-516; history of immigration to, i, 512-516; 
foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, 1, 152. 

Leather manufacturing: — of data secured, i, 309, 310; households and 
employees studied, 1, 294, 323-333; racial displacements, 1, 529, 530; earnings, i 
384-386, 388—395. (See also Boot and shoe manufacturing and Glove manufacturing.) 

Lech. See Polish. 

Legislation: Recommendations regarding, i, 45—48; immigration, 1907, i, 9-11, 194; 
11, 575-577; concerning Chinese, i, 657; 11, 578-584; ateerage, ii, 585-602; white- 
slave traffic, 11, 327-329; to control immigrant banking, ii, 436-438; Canadian, ii, 
628, 629. (See also Federal immigration legislation, Steerage legislation, Law, Im- 
migration law, etc.) 

Letts. See Lithuanians. 

Libau, Russia: Inspection of emigrants, i, 197; rejections, i, 199; number of immi- 
grants from, and number debarred for medical causes, i, 202. 

Limitation of number of Japanese passports to Canada, by agreement between Gov- 
ernments, ii, 629. 

Lincoln, Abraham, favored encouragement of immigration, ii, 564, 565. 

Lincoln, Nebr., immigrants as charity seekers in, ii, 93-115. 

Lindsay, William Schaw, writer, referred to, ii, 594. 

Linnzus, classification of races, i, 210, 257. 

Literacy: Of population 10 years of age or over, i, 156-159; of European immigrants 
14 peus of age or over, i, 175, 176; of immigrants in cities, 1, 730, 770, 771; in various 
industries, 1, 298-313, 438-447, 612, 613; old and new immigration compared, i, 
443; European races in West, i, 649; Bohemians in agriculture, i, 589; Russian 
Hebrew farmers, i, 580; Russians in Hawaii, i, 707; inadequate school facilities 
among Italians in South, i, 572. (See also Illiteracy.) 

Literacy test: Proposed by Commission as means of restriction, i, 47, 48; minority 
report, i, 49; proposed at various other times, i, 10; ii, 572-575; may be applied 
under Australian law, ii, 633-635; under New Zealand law, ii, 637, 638. 

Lithuanian: Definition, i, 253, 255; religions, i, 254; number of immigrante admitted 
i, 97, 171, 214, 215, 255, 625; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in United 
States, i, 104; money on landing, i, 103; population 1n Europe, i, 214, 254; num- 
ber of households and persons studied, i, 316-320, 557, 601, 733-737; employees 
studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 506, 507, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467, 602, 
603, 737-739; ii, 136, 286-290; age at time of coming, effect on prehen A ur 
and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481-484, 609, 612, 769—771; occupation abroad, i, 100-102, 
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172, 173, 357-363, 760; length of residence, i, 116, 349-356, 603, 636, 637, 740; ii, 
84, 85; residence in United States, effect on English-speaking, literacy, etc., i, 
445, 446, 461—463, 477-481, 610, 613, 751, 769; ii, 147-151, 263-266, 280-285; resi- 
dence in agricultural locality, i, 604; occupation. 1, 117, 118, 363-366, 761, 762; 
wages and earnings, i, 366-411, 764-767; immigrant banks, ii, 413; family income, 
i, 412-417, 766; charity seekers, ii, 95-153; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261, 270-272; 
insanity and mental defects, 11, 228, 237, 270; crime, ii, 173, 198-204, 211-220; 
status of children, i, 470—474, 763; ii, 143-147; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-31, 33-42, 
49—55, 64—66, 72, 76-80; proportion of children, i, 739; literacy, i, 99, 175, 438-447, 
612, 613, 770, 771; English-speaking, i, 474-484, 609-611, 768-770; ii, 151, 152; 
citizenship, i, 484—489, 606, 771, 772; ii, 152, 153; in labor unions, i, 417, 419; 
conjugal condition, i, 447-460; ii, 137-142; location of wife, i, 459, 460; home 
ownership, i, 467—470, 756; rent paid, 1, 419—422, 757-759; size of apartments and 
of households, i, 426-430, 741-743; persons per room, i, 430-438, 743-747; boarders 
and lodgers, i, 422-426, 748-751; water supplv, i, 753; toilet accommodations, i, 
754; care of apartment, i, 755; return movement, i, 112-118, 180, 182; visits 
abroad, i, 461-463; number in Lawrence, Mass., i, 515; number in Whiting, Ind., 
i, 528. 

Littauer amendment, House of Representatives, 1906, i, 10; ii, 576. 

Little Russian: Definition of term, i, 267; number, i, 250. (See also Russian and 
Ruthenian.) 

Liverpool, England: Inspection of emigrants, i, 197; rejections, i, 199; number of 
immigrants from, and number debarred for medical causes, i, 202; nearly all British 
embarked from, prior to 1847, ii, 592. 

Livi, investigations of, referred to, ii, 550. 

Living conditions. See Housing conditions. 

Living expenses: East Indians on Pacific coast, i, 680; Japanese, i, 675; Mexicans, i, 
689; ranch hands, California, i, 670; seasonal farm laborers, i, 599; Greek peasants 
abroad, ii, 403. (See also Rent paid.) 

E Jessie C., author of report on immigrants as charity seekers, i, 2; abstract 
of report, ii, 87-157. 

Loans of immigrant bankers, ii, 424, 425. 

Location of wives of immigrants: In various industries, i, 459, 460; old and new immi- 
gration compared, i, 460; recent immigrants in the West, i, 649; Japanese, i, 662, 
663; East Indians, i, 677, 678, 680; Mexicans, i, 689; in Hawaii, i, 700. 

Locomotive building and repairing, employees studied, i, 336-338, 343-348. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, member of Immigration Commission, i, 11. 

Londonderry, Ireland: Inspection of emigrants, i, 197; number of immigrants from, 
and number debarred for medical causes, i, 202. 

Longstaff, estimate of, as to number of Irish in Canada, i, 249. 

Los Angeles, Cal.: Public school pupils, ii, 12, 13, 17-23, 71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 
49-63; parochial school pupils, i1, 64-72, 75; study of immigrant families in West 
limited to, i, 638. | 

Lost time, curtailed number of working days due to oversupply of labor, i, 39, 367. 

Louisiana: Foreign-born in, i, 127, 129; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; Italians 
admitted and departed, i, 568; Italian communities studied, i, 560, 566; Hebrew 
farmers, i, 576; insanity in, ii, 232; regulation of banking, ii, 435; cases of peonage, 
ii, 445; American Republican party established, ii, 561. 

Louisville, Ky., immigrants as charity seekers in, ii, 93-115. 

Lowell, Mass.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152; history of 
immigration, i, 508—512; early cotton mills described, i, 507—510; public school 
— 12, 13, 17-23, 71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 49-63; parochial school pupils, ii, 

Lowland Scotch: Definition, i, 272, 273; number, i, 273. 

Lumber industry: Employees in West, i, 626-629; East Indians in mills of Northwest, 
i, 678; Japanese in, 1, 664; peonage in camps in Minnesota and North Dakota, ii, 
447; in camps in Maine, ii, 447—449. 

HOUR: umber of Germans in, i, 243; natives of, in United States, i, 134, 

Lynn, Mass.: Public school pupils, ii, 12, 13, 17-23, 71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 49-63; 
parochial school pupils, ii, 64-72, 75; immigrants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115. 


M. 


Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn., ii, 8. 
Macdonald, A. I'raser, writer, referred to, ii, 594. 
Macedonia, population of, i, 282. 
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Macedonian: Number of households and persons studied, i, 316-320; employees stud- 
led, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, 1, 463-467; age at time of com- 
ing, effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481-484; occupation abroad, 
i, 357-363; length of residence, i, 349-356; residence in United States, effect on 
literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461—463, 477-481; occupatlon, i, 364; wages and earnings, 
i, 366—403, 408, 409; padrone system, ii, 392, 393; in schools, ii, 10-16; English- 
ape DE: i, 474484; citizenship, i, 484-489; in labor unions, i, 418; conjugal con- 

ition, 1, 447-460; location of wife, i, 459, 460; rent paid, i, 419—422; persons per 
room, i, 430-438; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426; visits abroad, i, 461-463. (See 
also Bulgarian.) 

Machinery: Has made possible the employment of unskilled labor, i, 495; in leather 
factories, i, 529; in glass works, i, 519—522, 524—526; plate-glass plant not using, 
described, i, 523, 524. 

Machinists, male breadwinners reported aa, i, 821-829. 

Mack, Julian W., hearing before Immigration Commission, i, 19. 

McKeesport, Pa.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152. 

McKellip Veterinary College, Chicago, wi ii, 8. 

McLaurin, Anselm J., member of Immigration Commission, 1, 11, 12. 

McLean, Francis H., assisted in study of immigrants as charity seekers, i, 2; ii, 91, 92. 

McMaster, J. B., article in Forum referred to, ii, 563. 

Madeira, immigration from, to Hawaii, i, 704, 708; ii, 629. 

Magyar: Definition, i, 255, 256; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 171, 214, 215, 
255, 625; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in United States, i, 104; 
money on landing, i, 103; population in Europe, i, 214, 238, 255; number in Austria- 
Hungary, i, 219; number 1n Roumania, i, 263; number of households and persons 
studied, 1, 316-320, 557, 601, 642, 733—737; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 
506, 507, 627-636; age classification, 1, 463—467, 737-739; ii, 136, 286-290; age at 
time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481—484, 769-771; 
occupation abroad, i, 100-102, 172, 173, 357-363, 760; length of residence, i, 116, 
349-356, 603, 636, 637, 740; ii, 84, 85; residence in United States, effect on English- 
speaking, literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461—463, 477—481, 751, 769; ii, 147-151, 263-266, 
280—285; residence in blue locality, i, 604; occupation, i, 117, 118, 363—366, 
761, 762; in agricultural pursuits, i, 591; wages and earnings, i, 366-403, 405-411, 
764-767; immigrant banks, ii, 413; family income, i, 412-417, 766; charity seekers, 
ii, 95-153; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-262, 270-275; insanity and mental defects, 
ii, 228, 237, 238, 270; crime, ii, 211-220; prostitution, ii, 332; gainful occupation 
in the home, i, 752; status of children, i, 470-474, 763; ii, 143-147; in schools, ii, 
10-16, 18-31, 33-42, 49-55, 64-66, 76-80; proportion of children, i, 739; literacy, i, 
99, 175, 438-447, 770, 771; Englidhapcalins i, 474-484, 768-770; ii, 151, 152; 
citizenship, i, 484-489, 771, 772; in labor unions, i, 417-419; conjugal condition, i, 
447-460; 11, 137-142; location of wife, i, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467-470, 756; 
rent paid, i, 419—422, 757-759; size of apartments and of households studied, i, 
426-430, 741-743; persons per room, i, 430—438, 743-747; boarders and lodgers, i, 
422-426, 748-751; water supply, i, 753; toilet accommodations, i, 754; care of apart- 
ment, i, 755; return movement, i, 112-118, 180, 182; visits abroad, i, 461—463; 
number in Whiting, Ind., i, 528. (See also Hungarian.) 

Maine: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128, 149; 155; citizenship, i, 150; immigrants destined 
to, i, 105-109; insanity, ii, 232; immigrant banks, ii, 414; regulation of banking, ii, 
435; contract-labor law, ii, 448; peonage, ii, 447—449. 

Malay: Public school pupils, ii, 10-16; immigrants to Australia, ii, 635; to Canada, 
ii, 611. 

Malaysia, number of East Indians in, i, 258. 

Malden, Mass., immigrants aa charity seekers in, ii, 93-115. 

Males, races with particularly high or low percentages of, i, 98. (See also Citizenship, 
Sex, etc.) 

Maltese, immigration to Canada, ii, 611. 

Manchester, N. H.: Public school pupils, ii, 12, 13, 17-23, 71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 
49-63; parochial school pupils, ii, 64-72, 75. 

Manchuria: Induced immigration from, to Hawaii, i, 704-708; yearly earnings of field 
laborers, i, 705. 

Manifesta of steamship passengers, law regarding, ii, 735, 736, 762, 769, 787. 

Mann, A. Dudley, quoted as to number of "British immigrants to United States, 
1846-47, ii, 592. 

Manufacturers, officials, etc., male breadwinners reported as, i, 821-829. 

Manuíactures, capital and value of producta, 1880-1905, i, 491. 
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Manufacturing and mechanical pursuite: Male breadwinners engaged in, i, 821-829; 
female breadwinners, i, 830-838; immigrants in cities, i, 761, 762; Chinese, in San 
Francisco, i, 659. 

Manufacturing and mining: Abstract of report on immigrants in, i, 285-541; branches 
studied, i, 293, 294; scope and method of investigation, i, 293-296; schedule forms 
used, ii, 653-662, 668-670, 674—681; wage-earners employed east of Rocky Moun- 
tains, i, 492, 493; immigrants largely employed in West, i, 626; effect of new immi- 
gration on establishment of new industries, i, 541; conclusions regarding, i, 37-39, 

Manx, a dialect spoken on Isle of Man, i, 225. 

Mark, Mary Louise, author of report on immigrants in cities, i, 2, 12; abstract of report, 
i, 723-772. 

Marseille, France: Inspection of emigrants, i, 197; number of immigrants from, and 
number debarred for medical causes, i, 202. 

Maryland: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128, 149, 155; citizenship, i, 150; immigrants 
destined to, i, 105-109; number of employees in manufactures, mines, and quarries, 
i, 492; insanity, ii, 232; immigrant banks, ii, 414; no regulation of private or immi- 
grant banking, 1i, 435 

Masons, brick and stone, male breadwinners reported as, i, 821-829. 

Massachusetts: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128, 149, 151, 155; number of Hebrews, i, 247; 
Hebrew farmers, i, 576; Polish farmers, i, 583; citizenship, i, 150, 152; immigranta 
destined to, i, 105-109; emigration from, to Canada, ii, 617; number of employees 
in manufactures, mines, and quarries, i, 492; female immigrants in domestic service 
and in textile mills, i, 810; insanity, ii, 232; commitments to penal institutions, ii, 
204-211; immigrant banks, ii, 414; regulation of immigrant banking, ii, 435-437; 
bank commissioner referred to, ii, 438; immigration law of 1837 referred to, ii, 567. 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston, Mass., ii, 8. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass., ii, 8. 

Masso, opinion of, as to length of time Italians stay in United States, i, 252. 

May laws of Russia, effect on emigration, i, 577, 584. 

Meat packing. See Slaughtering and meat packing. 

Mechanics, number emigrating to Canada, ii, 613. (See also Manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits. ) 

Medical inspection. See Inspection. 

Medicine: Males engaged in practice of, i, 818; students of, ii, 76-79, 82, 83. 

Membership of Immigration Commission, 1, 11 

Mennonites, immigration to Canada, ii, 612. 

Mentally defective, conclusions regarding immigration of, i, 28. (See also Insane, 
Feeble-minded in institutions, and separate races.) 

Merchants and dealers: Male breadwinners reported as, i, 821-829; female bread- 
winners, i, 830-838. 

Meriden, Conn.: Public school pupils, ii, 12, 13, 17-23, 71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 49-63; 
parochial school pupils, ii, 64-72, 75. 

Messengers, etc.: Male breadwinners reported as, i, 821-829; female breadwinners, i, 
830-838 


Messina, Sicily: Inspection of emigrants, i, 197; rejections, i, 199; number of immi- 
grants from, and number debarred for medical causes, i, 202. 

Mestizo, definition of term, i, 258. 

Metalliferous mining and smelting: Employees in, i, 626-629; Mexicans employed 
in, i, 686, 687; wages, i, 686, 687. 

Methods of investigation described, i, 20, 165, 731, 732. 

Mexican: Definition, i, 255, 256; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 215, 625, 682; 
(rent increase improbable, i, 689; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in 
nited States, i, 104; money on landing, i, 103; number in United States, i, 682, 

683; effect on economic conditions, i, 41; number of households and persons studied, 

i, 316-320, 640-642; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 506, 507, 627-636; age 

classification, i, 463—467; age at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and 

literacy, i, 446, 447, 481-484; occupation in Mexico, i, 100, 101, 357-363; length of 
residence, i, 41, 116, 349-356, 636, 637; ii, 84, 85; residence in United States, effect 

on English-epeaking, literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461-463, 477-481; occupation, i, 

117, 118, 363-366, 682-688; in seasonal farm labor, i, 688; displacing other races, i, 

683; wages and earnings, i, 366—403, 405—411, 670, 683, 685—688; family income, 

i, 412-417; padrone system, ii, 392; exploitation, ii, 406; charity seekers, ii, 95-109; 

public charges, i, 690; insanity and mental defects, ii, 228, 237; crime, 1i, 211-220; 

prostitution, ii, 332; in schools, ii, 10-16, 49-55, 64-66, 76-80; literacy, i, 99, 


438-447, 689, 690; English-speaking, i, 474-484, 675, 690; li, 151, 152; citizenship, 
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i, 484-489; in labor unions, i, 418; conjugal condition, i, 447—460; location of wife, 
i, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467-470; rent paid, i, 419-422; standard of living, i, 
689; size of apartments and of households, i, 426—430; persons per room, i, 430—438; 
boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426; return movement, i, 112-118; in Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain States, i, 624, 682-691; regulation regarding immigration, ii, 
764-766; conclusions, i, 41, 691. 

Mexico: Population, i, 256; immi ts from, 1820-1910, i. 65-96; 1908-10, i, 256; 
Japanese from, i, 660, 661; border ports of entry, ii, 764; natives of, in United 
States, i, 134, 136, 137, 155, 156, 623; children of immigrants from, employed, i, 
320-333, 336-347, 627-636; literacy, i, 438-447. 

Miami Medical College, Cincinnati, Óhio, 11, 8. 

Michigan: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128, 149, 151, 155; citizenship, i, 150, 152; number 
of Hebrew farmers, i, 576; employees in manufactures, mines, and quarries, i, 492; 
emigration to Canada, ii, 617; insanity, ii, 232; immigrant banks, ii, 414, 435; 
regulation of banking, ii, 435. 

Middle West: Expansion in bituminous coal mining industry, i, 504; output of coal, 
and number of employees, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, i, 504; racial classification 
of mine employees, i, 504, 506; history of labor organizations in coal industry, i, 
534-536; immigration to boot and shoe manufacturing industry, i, 519. 

Migration westward: Of immigrants from Eastern States, i, 621, 624, 645, 651, 721; 
encouraged by employers, i, 621; retarded by presence of Asiatics in West, i, 694; 
coal miners from Pennsylvania, i, 532-536; Poles, i, 584. 

Migratory habits: Of recent immigrants, i, 499, 500; Japanese laborers in West, i, 
663; length of residence in localitv, farm households studied, i, 604. 

Mihalopoulos Brothers, promoters of Greek shoe-shining parlors, ii, 398. 

Military service in Europe, desire to escape, a cause of emigration, i, 185. 

Miller, Justice, quotation from opinion of Supreme Court on State immigration laws, 
ii, 568. 

Milliners, female breadwinners reported as, i, 830-838. 

Millis, H. A., author of report on Japanese and other immigrant races in the Pacific 
Coast and Rocky Mountain States, i, 2; abstract of report, 1, 617—694. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Study of immigrants in, i, 723-772; households and persons studied, 
j, 732-734, 736; size of apartments, i, 741, 742; persons per room, 1, 729, 743, 745, 
746; boarders and lodgers, 1, 728, 748, 749; home ownership, i, 728, 756; rent paid, 
i, 757, 758; gainful occupation in the home, i, 751; public school pupils, ii, 12, 13 
17-23, 71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 52-63; parochial school pupils, ii, 64-72, 75; immi- 
grants a8 charity seekers, ii, 93-115; immigration to tanneries, i, 530; foreign-born 
in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 153. 

Miners: Tax on all foreign, California, 1853, ii, 578; emigrants to Canada, ii, 613; 
Canada pays bonus on, ii, 608. 

Miners and quarrymen, male bread winners reported as, i, 782, 783, 821-829. 

Mining: Japanese in certain Western States, i, 664; immigrants in cities, i, 761. 
(See algo Anthracite coal mining, Bituminous coal mining, Copper mining and 
smelting, Iron-ore mining, Manufacturing and mining, and Metalliferous mining 
and smelting.) 

Mining accidents. See Accidents. 

Ministry, males engaged in, i, 818; theological students, ii, 76-79, 82, 83. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Population, 1i, 482; foreign-born in, 1, 151; ii, 482; citizenship 
1, 153; public school pupils, ii, 12, 13, 17-23, 71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 52-63; parochíal 
peu Pu ii, 64-72, 75; immigrants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115; number of 
married women reporting, ii, 483; fecundity, ii, 484—500. 

Minnesota: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128, 149, 151, 155; citizenship, i, 150, 152; immi- 
grants destined to, i, 105-109; Hebrew farmers, i, 576; employees in manufactures, 
mines, and quarries, i, 492; insanity, ii, 232; foreign-born among feeble-minded, 
11, 237; fecundity of immigrant women, ii, 482-500; proportion of Scandinavians 
among women, ii, 482; peonage, ii, 447; contract-labor law, ii, 448; immigrant 
banks, ii, 414, 435; regulation of banking. ii, 435; emigration to Canada, ii, 617. 

Minority report of Immigration Commission, i, 49. 

Minto, Earl. governor general of Canada, disallowed British Columbia immigration 
acta, ii, 628. 

Mississippi: Foreign-born in, i, 127, 129; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; Italians 
admitted and departed, i, 568; Italian communities, i, 560, 566; insanity, ii, 232; 
cases of penes: ii, 445; regulation of banking, ii, 435. 

Missouri: Foreign-born in, i, 127, 129, 149, 155; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; 
citizenship, i, 150; Italians admitted and departed, 1, 568; Italian communities, i, 
560, 566; Polish settlements, i, 583; insanity, ii, 232; cases of peonage, ii, 445; 
immigrant banks, ii, 414; regulation of banking, ii, 435. 
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Mobile, Ala., alien seamen deserting at, ii, 360. 

Mohammedans: Number in Servia, i, 231; venders of peanuta, California, i, 678; 
proportion of, among East Indians, i, 676. 

Moldavian, immigration to Canada, ii, 612. (See also Roumanian.) 

Money on landing: Financial condition of immigrants, i, 102, 103; amount shown, 
1899-1910, i, 103; 1905-1909, i, 178, 179; lack of, sends immigrant into unskilled 
labor, i, 498, 499, 562; ‘‘show money” supplied by padrones, ii, 404, 405; recom- 
mendations of House of Representatives, 1906, ii, 576; legislation regarding, ii, 766; 
value of property of United States immigrants to Canada, ii, 617. 

Money sent abroad: By immigrants, 1907, 1, 103, 179; ii, 426, 427; through immigrant 
banks, ii, 1907-1909, ii, 425, 426; large amount of, is to assist others to emigrate, i, 
189; mainly due to low standards of living, i, 38; average amount of transmissions, ii, 
427, 428; methods, ii, 428-430; value to European countries in improved economic | 
conditions, i, 169; Japanese laborers, on Pacific coast, i, 675; East Indians, i, 681. 

Money exchange, in immigrant banking, ii, 425. 

Money orders: Value and average amount of international, ii, 426, 428; of banking 
houses, ii, 428-430. 

Money requirement: Material increase in, proposed, i, 48; provision in United States 
law, i, 102; ii, 735; propre. by House committee, 1906, 1, 10; intending emigrants 
rejected in Germany, tor ‘‘want of means," i, 200; Canadian, i, 102, 676; ii, 622, 
623, 629. (See also Head tax.) 

Mongolian: Definition, i, 256, 257; population, i, 257; exclusion of, ii, 578; head tax, 
ii, 578; insanity and mental defects, ii, 230, 231. 

Mongols, number in Persia, i, 259. 

Montana: Foreign-born in, i, 127, 129, 149, 151, 155, 623; population, i, 623; citizen- 
ship, i, 150, 152; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; insanity, ii, 233; regulation 
of banking, ii, 435. 

Montenegrin: Definition, i, 257; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 214, 215, 625; 
proportion of males, 1, 98; population in Europe, i, 214; number of households and 
persons studied, i, 316-320; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age 
classification, i, 463—467; ii, 286-290; age at time of coming, effect on English- 
speaking, i, 481-484; occupation abroad, i, 100-102, 357-363; length of residence, i, 
349-356, 636, 637; residence in United States, effect on literacv, etc., 1, 461-463, 
471-481; ii, 263-266; wages and earnings, i, 366-403, 408; in charity hospitals, ii, 
258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental defects, ii, 270; in schools, ii, 10-16; literacy, 
1, 99, 438-447; English-speaking, i, 474-484; citizenship, i, 484489; in labor unions, 
1, d conjugal condition, i, 447-460; location of wife, i, 459, 460; visits abroad, i, 
461-463. 

Montenegro: Races of, ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; number of Serbo-Croatians in, i, 230; 
distribution of immigrant remittances, ii, 429. (See also Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Montenegro.) 

Montevideo, immigration to Argentina by way of, ii, 640. 

Moors, number in Spain, i, 279. 

Moravian. See Bohemian and Moravian. : 

Mortgages: In immigrant banking, ii, 424; Greek padrone system, ii, 404—408; trans- 
lation of Greek loan contract, 11, 407, 408. 

Mother-tongue, census enumeration of foreign-born according to, provided for, i, 18. 

Mulattoes, number in West Indies, i, 258. 

Müller, Friedrich, classification of races, i, 257. 

Muscovite. See Russian. 

Musicians and teachers of music, female bread winners reported as, i, 830-838. 


N. 


Naples, Italy: Inspection of emigrants, i, 198; rejections, i, 199; number of immi- 

— and number debarred for medical causes, i, 202. (See also Bank of 
aples. 

Nationality, census enumeration of foreign-born according to, provided for, 1,18. (See 
also Country of birth, Races or peoples, and Nativity and race.) 

Native-American movement, ii, 561, 562. j 

Native-born: Not entering industries, i, 502, 503; insanity, ii, 230, 232, 233; crime, 
ii, 173, 183-187, 189-211; prostitution, ii, 332; number of Americans in Cuba, i, 231; 
emigration to Canada, ii, 607, 612-614, 617-619. | 

Native-born Negro. See Negro. 

Native-born White: Number of households and persons studied, i, 316-320, 601, 641, 
733-737; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 506, 507, 627—636; age classifica- 
tion, i, 463-467, 737-739; ii, 136, 286-290; occupation, i, 363-366, 761, 762; on sugar 
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lantations, i, 715; wages and earnings, i, 366—403, 405—411, 764-767; family income, 
1, 412-417, 766; charity seekers, ii, 93-146, 154; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-262, 
270-275; insanity, ii, 238, 270; crime, ii, 179-181, 189-193, 198-204; gainful occupa- 
tion in the home, i, 752; status of children, i, 470-474, 614, 763; ii, 143-147; in schools, 
i, 714; ii, 10-16, 18-31, 33-42, 49-61, 64-71, 76-82; proportion of children, i, 739; 
literacy, i, 438-447, 770, 771; in labor unions, i, 417; conjugal condition, i, 447-460; 
ii, 137-142; fecundity, ii, 457-500; home ownership, i, 467—470, 756; rent paid, i, 
419-422, 757-759; size of apartments and of households, i, 426—430, 741-743; persons 
per room, i, 430-438, 743-747; boarders and lodgers, 1, 422-426, 748-751; water 
supply, i, 753; toilet accommodations, i, 754; care of apartment, i, 755; number in 
Whiting, Ind., i, 528; immigrants to Hawaii, i, 703; deportations from Canada, 
ii, 625. 

Nativist societies, formation of, ii, 561. 

Nativity and race: 

List of immigrant-furnishing countries and their races, ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; 
of male bread winners, i, 547, 778; female bread winners, i, 803; persons studied 
in agriculture, i, 557, 602; bituminous coal mining, i, 300, 506, 507; boots and 
shoes, i, 306; cigar and tobacco making, i, 313; clothing, i, 305; collars, cuffs, 
and shirts, i, 308; cotton goods, i, 304; furniture, i, 307; glass, i, 301; gloves, i, 
310; iron and steel, i, 297; leather, i, 309; manufacturing and mining, i, 316, 
319-348, 493; oil, i, 311; silk, i, 303; slaughtering and meat packing, i, 298, 299; 
sugar, i, 312; woolen and worsted, i, 302; heads of city households studied, i, 
733; men engaged in white-slave traffic, ii, 342, 343; — in gainful occupa- 
tions, California, 1870, i, 656; principal races of old and of new immigra- 
tion, various industries, i, 297-313, 316, 322, 348, 353, 354, 356. 

Native and foreign born paul peda as regards— 

Age classification of employees, i, 466, 467; boarders and lodgers, i, 423, 424, 
426, 728, 730, 749, 750, 759; breadwinners in various occupations, i, 821- 
838; care of apartment, i, 729, 755; charity hospitals, ii, 258, 267-269; 
charity seekers, ii, 100, 101, 103, 104, 109, 118, 119, 124; conjugal condition, 
i, 458, 459, 606; crime, ii, 163, 164, 166, 167, 172-182; earnings, i, 387, 389, 
392, 394-396, 401—403, 406, 408, 411, 764, 765, 767; English-speaking, i, 
476, 611, 768; family income, i, 413, 416, 766, 767; fecundity, 11, 455-500; 
fecble-mindedness, 11, 231; head form, ii, 506-549; home ownership, i, 469, 
756; housing conditions, 1, 431, 432, 434, 436-438, 728-730, 741-759; in- 
sanity, ii, 230, 232-235, 251; literacy, i, 442-445, 613, 770; number of school 
children, ii, 17, 22, 34; retardation of school children, ii, 30; students in 
higher educational institutions, ii, 80, 83; persons per room, i, 729, 744, 
746, 747; rent paid, i, 420, 421, 730, 758, 759; size of apartments, i, 428, 
742; size of households, i, 430, 743; status of children, i, 472, 473, 615, 763; 
ii, 145, 146; toilet accommodations, i, 755; water supply, i, 753. 

(See also Country of birth, Native-born, Foreign-born, Rew immigration, Old 
immigration, Nationality, Races or peoples, and separate races.) 

Naturalization: Conclusions regarding, i, 42; laws and regulations, ii, 817-835; form 
of declaration of intention, ii, 825; form of petition, ii, 825, 826; form of certificate, 
ii, 826, 827; early attempts at revision or repeal, ii, 561-564; investigation by Senate 
committee. 1892, ii, 572; uniform rule, law of 1906, ii, 575; of East Indians, opposed, 
i, 681; of Chinese, prohibited, ii, 788. (See also Citizenship.) 

Neapolitans: Measurements of native and foreign born compared, ii, 516—524, 526, 
532, 533, 542-545; treatment of infants, ii, 547. (See also Naples, Italy, Italian, etc.) 

Nebraska: Foreign-born in, i, 127, 129, 149, 155; citizenship, i, 150; immigrants 
destined to, i, 105-109; insanity, ii, 232; immigrant banks, ii, 414; private banking 
virtually prohibited, ii, 434; right of suffrage in former Territory, ii, 564; emigra- 
tion to Canada, ii, 617. 

Needle trades, female breadwinners engaged in, i, 806-810, 830-838. 

Negro: Number of households and persons studied, i, 316-320, 733-737; employees 
studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 506, 507, 627-636; age classification, i, 463—407, 
737-739; ii, 136, 286-290; occupation, i, 363-366, 761, 762; wages and earnings, i, 
366-411, 764-767; family income, i, 412-417. 766; charity seekers, ii, 93-145; in 
charity hospitals. ii, 258-262, 270-275; insanity and mental defects, ii, 238, 270; 
crime, ii, 189-193, 198-204; gainful occupation in the home, i, 752; status of 
children, i, 470-474, 763; ii, 143-147; in schools, ii, 10-16, 28-31, 33-42, 49-61, 
64-71, 76-80; proportion of children, i, 739; literacy, 1, 157-159, 438-447, 770, 771; 
in labor unions, 1, 417; conjugal condition, i, 447—460; ii, 137-142; fecundity, ii, 
457-500; home ownership, i, 467—470, 756; rent paid, i, 419—422, 757-759; size of 
apartments and of households, i, 426-430, 741-743; persons per room, i, 430—438, 
743-747; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426, 748-751; water supply, i, 753; toilet 
accommodations, i, 754; care of apartment, i, 755. 
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Negro, foreign: Definition, i, 257, number of immigrants admitted, i, 215, 231, 258, 
pulation and distribution, 1, 257; number of households and persons studied, i, 
33-737; employees studied, i, 627-636; age classification, i, 737-739; ii, 286-290; 
age at time of coming, effect on literacy, i, 771; occupation abroad, 1, 760; length of 
residence, i, 740; ii, 84; residence in United States, effect of, i, 751; ii, 263-266, 
280-285; occupation, i, 761, 762; wages and earnings, i, 764—767; family income, i, 
766; charity seekers, ii, 95-109; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-262, 270-272; insanity 
and mental defects, i1, 230, 231, 270; prostitution, ii, 332; gainful occupations in the 
home, i, 752; status of children, i, 143-147, 763; in schools. ii, 10-16, 18-27, 49-55, 
76-80; proportion of children, i, 739; literacy, i, 770, 771; English-speaking, ii, 151, 
152; citizenship, i, 771, 772; home ownership, i, 756; rent paid, i, 757-759, size of 
apartments and of households, i, 741-743; persons per room, 1, 743-747; boarders and 
lodgers, i, 748-751; water supply, i, 753; toilet accommodations, i, 754; care of apart- 
ment, i, 755; in Hawaii, 1, 700, 703; immigrants to Canada, ii, 611. 

Negro, Indian, and Mongolian: Age classification, i, 146-148; number in agricultural 
pursuits, i, 800; in building trades, i, 790; in clerical pursuits, i, 792, 815; in domes- 
tic and personal service, i, 806; iron and steel workers, i, 785; laborers, i, 781; miners 
and quarrymen, 1, 783; in needle trades, i, 809; in professional service, i, 798; sales- 
men, agents, etc., i, 794, 817; teachers, i, 820; in textile mills, i, 787, 812. 

Netherlands: Provinces of, ii, 697; races of, ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; population, i, 
232; no emigration problem of importance, i, 168; illiteracy among recruits, i, 177; 
insane in, ii, 248, 249; steerage laws referred to, 11, 600; immigrants from, 1820-1910, 
65-96; 1882 and 1907, i, 167; natives of, in United States, i, 134, 135, 137; children 
of immigrants from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, i, 
463-467; earnings, 1, 366—403; literacy, i, 438—447; conjugal condition, i, 447-4060. 
(See also Holland.) 

Netherlander. See Dutch, Flemish, and Dutch and Flemish. 

Nevada: Foreign-born in, i, 127, 129, 149, 155, 623; population, 1, 623; citizenship, i, 
150; immigrants destined to, 1, 105-109; private banking virtually prohibited, ii, 


434. 

New Bedford, Mass.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152; 
public school pupils, ii, 12, 13, 17-23, 33-35, 75; Portuguese in, i, 592. 

New Britain, Conn.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, 1, 152; 
public school pupils, ii, 12, 13, 17-23, 33-35, 71, 72, 75; parochial school pupils, ii, 
64—72, 75. 

New England: Early cotton mills described, i, 507-510; immigration to boot and shoe 
industry, i, 517, 518, peonage, ii, 447-449. (See also separate States.) 

New Hampshire: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128, 149, 155; citizenship, i, 150; immigrants 
destined to, 1, 105-109; insanity, ii, 232; immigrant banks, ii, 414; regulation of 
banking, ii, 435. 

New and old immigration: Described, i, 13, 14, 23, 24, 166, 170; number of immi- 
grants, i, 13, 60-65, 167, 180-183; new immigrants admitted are best of their class, 
1, 24; permanence, i, 24; return movement, 1, 180-183; proportions of sexes, i, 171; 
money on landing, i, 178, 179; proportions destined to join friends or relatives, i, 
188; illiteracy, i, 175, 176; alcoholism, i, 35; age classification, i, 172; proportions 
in each occupation group, i, 174; in various industries, i, 297-313, 316, 322, 348, 
353, 354, 356; in bituminous coal mining, i, 503-505, 507; in agriculture, i, 39, 
543-615, 651-654; in New England cotton mills, i, 510-512; new immigration 
monopolizes unskilled labor in many industries, i, 37, 38; reasons for employment 
of recent immigrants, i, 493, 494; training and experience abroad, i, 494, 495; pro- 
portions in Pacific coast population, i, 41; studied in cities, i, 727, 728; effecta of 
recent immigrants on industrial expansion, i, 494, 541; on organization and methods, 
i, 538—540; on liability to accidents, i, 539; on working relations, i, 540; on wages 
and hours of work, i, 540, 541, 646, 647; on native Americans and older immigrant 
employees, i, 500—530; on labor organizations, i, 530—538; hostility toward recent 
immigrants, during industrial — i, 540; comparisons between, in the West, 
i, 644; comparisons as regards English-speaking, i, 648; home ownership, i, 728; 
keeping boarders and lodgers, i, 729, 751; charity patients, ii, 200; use of immigrant 
banks and sending of money abroad, ii, 415; number of aliens arriving, i, 59-65; 
as regards admissions and rejections, United States and Canada, ii, 624. (See also 
separate races.) 

New Jersey: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128, 149, 151, 155; citizenship, i, 150, 152; Hebrew 
colonies, i, 576, 578; Italian colonies, i, 560, 561; immigrants destined to, i, 105- 
109; employees in manufactures, mines, and quarries, i, 492; insanity, li, 232; 
immigrant banks, ii, 414; regulation of immigrant banking, ii, 435, 436; bank 
commissioner, referred to, ii, 438. 
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New Mexico: Foreign-born in, i, 127, 149, 155, 623; citizenship, i, 150; population, 
1, 623; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; regulation of banking, ii, 435. 

New Orleans, La.: Public school pupils, ii, 14, 15, 17-23, 71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 52-63; 
parochial school pupils, ii, 64—72, 75; large proportion of Italians, i, 570; alien 
seamen deserting at, ii, 360. 

New Orleans University, New Orleans, La., ii, 8. 

New South Wales: Population in 1788, ii, 632; immigration and emigration, 1851- 
1901, ii, 632; assisted immigration, ii, 633. (See also Australia.) 

New York (State): Foreign-born in, i, 126, 149, 151, 155; citizenship, i, 150, 152; 
Hebrew farmers, i, 576; Italian colonies, i, 560, 672-575; Polish settlements, i, 583; 
farm laborers, i, 596; wages of seasonal farm laborers, i, 597; immigrants destined 
to, i, 105-109; employees in manufactures, mines, and quarries, i, 492; insanity, 
ii, 232; proportion of foreign-born among feeble-minded, ii, 237; immigrant banks, 
ii, 414; regulation of immigrant banking, ii, 435, 436; State superintendent of 
banks, quoted, ii, 437; records of crime, ii, 193-197; immigration law of 1824, ii, 
567, 568; emigration to Canada, li, 617. 

New York, N. Y.: Population in 1900, ii, 290; foreign-born in male population, i, 
151; citizenship, i, 152; study of immigrants in, i, 723-772; households and persons 
studied, i, 732-734, 736; size of apartments, i, 741, 742; persons per room, i, 729, 
743, 745, 746; boarders and lodgers, i, 728, 748, 749; home ownership, i, 728, 756; 
rent paid, i, 729, 757, 758; gainful occupation in the home, i, 751; public school 
pupils, ii, 14, 15, 17-23, 71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 52-63; parochial school pupils, ii, 
64-72, 75; study of changes in bodily form, ii, 501-556; treatment of infante, ii, 
546, 547; immigration of mentally defective, ii, 246; immigrants in charity hospi- 
tals, ii, 257-290; records of crime, ii, 183-193; enforcement of law regarding prosti- 
tutes, ii, 346, 347, 350; night court cases, 1908-9, ii, 332; Greek flower venders under 
padrone system, ii, 393; unscrupulous labor agents, ii, 445; peddlers of steamshi 
tickets, ii, 421; immigrant banks, ii, 415; immigration to clothing industry, i, 516, 
517; female immigrants in needle trades, i, 807; alien seamen deserting at, ii, 359, 
360; seamen discharged and resigned, ii, 362; number of stowaways arriving, ii, 
364; money requirement at port of, i, 102. 

New York College and Hospital for Women, New York, N. Y., ii, 8. 

New York county and supreme courts, 1907-8, ii, 193-197. 

New York Court of General Sessions, 1908-9, ii, 189-193. 

New York Homeopathic Medical College, New York, N. Y., ii, 8. 

New York Law School, New York, N. Y., ii, 8. 

New York State Commission in Lunacy, quoted, ii, 245, 246. 

New York University, New York, N. Y., 1i, 8. 

New Zealand: Immigration situation in, ii, 637, 638; immigration law, ii, 637, 638; 
immigrants to Australia, ii, 633; to Canada, ii, 611; natives of, coming to United 
States from Hawaii, i, 712. (See also Australia and New Zealand.) 

Newark, N. J.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152; public 
school pupils, ii, 12, 13, 17-23, 33-35, 71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 52-63; parochial school 
pupils, ii, 64, 72, 75; immigrants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115. 

Newfoundland, immigration from, to Canada, ii, 611. 

Newport, R. I., immigrants as charity seekers in, ii, 93-115. 

Newton, Senator, from Virginia, framed first United States law for regulation of steer- 
age, 11, 601. 

Nicefero, Italian sociologist, quoted, i, 251. 

Norfolk, Va., alien seamen deserting at, ii, 360. 

Norse. See Scandinavian. 

North Briton, term for Lowland Scotch, i, 235. 

North Carolina: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128; Italians admitted and departed, i, 568; 
Italian communities, i, 560, 566; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; insanity, li, 
232; cases of peonage, ii, 445; regulation of banking, ii, 435. 

North Dakota: Foreign-born in, 1, 127, 129, 149, 155; citizenship, i, 150; Hebrew 
farmers, i, 576; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; insanity, ii, 232; peonage, il, 
447; private banking virtually prohibited, ii, 434; emigration to Canada, ii, 617. 

North Cun Lloyd, began steam service to New York 1859, ii, 594. 

North Italian. See Italian, North. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Il., ii, 8. 

Norway: Districts of, ii, 697; language, population, and emigration, i, 270, 271; prac- 
tically no illiteracy, i, 178; insanity, 1i, 248, 249; steerage laws referred to, ii, 600; 
Canada induces immigration from, ii, 607, 608; number of immigrants from, 1820- 
1910, i, 65-96; 1882 and 1907, i, 167, 214, 271; natives of, in United States, i, 134, 
135, 137, 155, 156, 623; in cities of United States, i, 145; children of immigrants from, 
employed, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, i, 463—467; earnings, 1, 
366-403; literacy, i, 438—447; conjugal condition, i, 447-460. (See also Scandinavia.) 
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Norwegian: Definition, i, 269, 270; language, i, 270; number of immigrants admitted, 
i, 214, 270; population in Europe, 1, 214, 270; number in United States, i, 270; 
number of households and persons studies, i, 316-320, 557, 601, 639-642; employees 
studies, i, 320—333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, 1, 463-467; 11, 136, 286-290; 
age at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and, literacy, 1, 446, 447, 481484; 
occupation abroad, i, 357-363; length of residence, i, 349-356, 636, 637; 11, 84, 85; 
residence in United States, effect on English-speaking, literacy, etc., 1, 445, 446, 
461-463, 477-481; ii, 147-151, 263-266; residence in agricultural locality, 1, 604; 
number of breadwinners, i, 778, 803, 826, 835; occupation, i, 363-366, 826, 835; in 
agricultural pursuits, i, 548, 799, 800, 826, 835; in boot and shoe manufacturing, 
i, 826; in building trades, i, 789, 790, 826; in clerical pursuits, 1, 791, 792, 814, 815, 
826, 835; in collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing, i, 835; in cotton mills, i, 826, 835; 
in domestic and personal service, i, 804-806, 826, 835; iron and steel workers, i, 
784, 785, 826; laborers, i, 780, 781, 826; in laundries, 1, 835; in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits, i, 826, 835; miners and quarrymen, i, 782, 783, 826; in needle 
trades, i, 808, 809, 835; in paper and pulp mills, i, 835; peddlers, i, 826, 835; in 

rofessional service, i, 797, 798, 826, 835; salesmen, agents, etc., 1, 793, 794, 816, 

17, 826, 835; in silk mills, i, 835; steam railroad employees, i, 826; teachers, i, 819; 
820, 835; in textile mills, i, 786, 787, 811, 812, 826, 835; in tobacco and cigar making, 
i, 826, 835; in trade and transportation, 1, 826, 835; in woolen mills, i, 835; wages 
and earnings, i, 366-403, 407—411; family income, i, 412-417; charity seekers, ii, 
95-153; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-262, 270-272; insanity and mental defects, ii, 
270; crime, ii, 198-204; status of children, ii, 143-147; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-31, 
49-55, 64-66, 71, 76-82; literacy, i, 438-447; English-speaking, 1, 474-484; ii, 151, 
152; citizenship, i, 484—489; ii, 152, 153; in labor unions, i, 417, 418; conjugal con- 
dition, i, 447-460; ii, 137-142; fecundity, ii, 482-500; location of wife, 1, 459, 460; 
home ownership, i, 467-470; rent paid, 1, 419-422; size of apartments and of house- 
holds, i, 426-430; persons per room, i, 430-438; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426; 
visits abroad, i, 461-463; in Hawaii, i, 702, 703; in Canada, ii, 612, 625. (See also 
Scandinavian.) 

Notary public, use of term by immigrant bankers, ii, 422. 

Novicow, opinion of, concerning Slavic temperament and character, i, 274. 

Number of immigrants admitted: Proposed to limit number of each race, i, 47; pro- 
n to limit number at each port, i, 48. (See also Aliens admitted and separate 
races. 

Nurses and midwives, female breadwinners reported as, i, 830-838. 


O. 
ra: Cal.: Immigrants as charity seekers in, 1i, 93-115; stature of children, ii, 


Occupations: Of first and second generations if immigrants, abstract of report on, i, 
773-838; white male breadwinners, i, 821-829; white female breadwinners, i, 830- 
838; persons in industrial study, i, 363-366; in Pacific coast study, 1, 640-642; in 
stud y of cities, 1, 761, 762; departing aliens, i, 117, 118; Chinese on Pacific coast, 
1, 655-659; East Indians, i, 676, 678, 679; Japanese, i, 663, 667; Mexicans, i, 682, 
683; Russians, in Hawaii, 1, 707; gainful, within the home, i, 751, 752. (See also 
Children, status of; Wives at work, and separate races and occupations. 

Occupations abroad: Of immigrants to United States, i, 100-102, 172-175; old and 
new immigration compared, 1, 498; persons in industrial study, 1, 297-313, 357-363; 
in agricultural study, i, 607, 608; study of cities, i, 760; Italians in the South, i, 
567; Chinese and Japanese in the West, i, 663; East Indians, i, 677; immigrants to 
Canada, ii, 613, 614; lack of training of recent immigrants, i, 494, 495. 

Ohio: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128, 149, 151, 155; citizenship, i, 150, 152; Hebrew 
farmers, 1, 576; Polish settlements, i, 583; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; 
employees in manufactures, mines, and quarries, i, 492; output of coal (see Middle 
West); insanity, ii, 232; proportion of foreign-born among feeble-minded, ii, 237; 
fecundity, ii, 469-482, 494-500; immigrant banks, ii, 414; regulation of immigrant 
banking, 1i, 435, 436; bank commissioner, quoted, ii, 438. 

Oil refining: Summary of data secured, i, 311, 312; households and employees studied, 
1, ie s Mt earnings, i, 384—386, 390-392, 394, 396—403; racial displacements in, 
1, 527, 528. 

Oklahoma: Foreign-born in, i, 127; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; employees 
in manufactures, mines, and quarries, i, 492; output of coal (see Southwest); 
insanity, ii, 232; M banking virtually prohibited, ii, 434. 

Old immigration. See New and old immigration. 

Oneida, N. Y., Italian agricultural colony, i, 574. 
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Orange, N. J., immigrants as charity seekers in, ii, 93-115. 

Orchards, Japanese seasonal labor in, i, 667. 

Order of the Star Spangled Banner, ii, 563. 

Order of United Americans, ii, 563. 

Orders in council, regulating Canadian immigration, ii, 622, 623. 

Oregon: Foreign-born in, i, 127, 149, 151, 155, 623; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; 
population, 1, 623; citizenship, i, 150, 152; agricultural households studied, i, 639; 
regulation of banking, ii, 435; emigration to Canada, ii, 617. 

Organization of Immigration Commission, i, 12. 

Organized labor. See Labor organizations. 

Orient, immigrant remittances to, ii, 425, 427. 

Oriental immigration, conclusions regarding, i, 41. 

Orientals: In Hawaii, i, 700, 709, 713, 715; in Canada, ii, 611, 627—629. (See also 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Hindu, etc.) 

Oshkosh, Wis.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 153. 

Osmanlis. See Turkish. 

Ottoman Empire, population of, i, 282. 

Ottomans. See Turkish. 

Overcrowding. See Congestion. 

Overland immigration: By way of Canada, ii, 619; Canadian regulation regarding, 
ii, 761-764; Mexican regulation regarding, ii, 764-766; inspection of immigrants 
provided by law of 1891, ii, 571. 

Oversupply of unskilled labor, results of, i, 39. 

Ownership of homes. See Home ownership. 

Ownership oí land: Italian farmers, i, 572, 573; Japanese farmers, i, 670, 671; Polish 
farmers, i, 585. p 


Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain States: Japanese and other immigrant races, 
abstract of report on, i, 617-694; conclusions regarding, i, 41; schedule forms 
used in investigation, ii, 653—662, 668—670, 674—677, 680, 681; few immigrant banks, 
ii, 415. (See also separate States.) 

Pacific Islander: Definition, i, 258; number, i, 258; number of immigrants admitted, 
1, 97, 215, 258; proportion of males, i, 98; occupation abroad, i, 100, 101; length of 
residence, i, 116; occupation, i, 117, 118; insanity and mental defects, ii, 237; 
literacy, i, 99; return movement, i, 112-118. 

Pacific Islands: Number of immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; natives of, in 
United States, i, 134, 136, 137. 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., ii, 8. 

Packers and shippers, female breadwinners reported as, i, 830-838. 

Packing industry. See Slaughtering and meat packing. 

Padrone system: Definition of term, ii, 391; report on, ii, 387-408; present status, i 
29; ii, 392, 393; conclusions regarding, i, 29, 30; opinion of Commissioner Genera 
of Immigration, ii, 383; peonage laws not applicable to, ii, 406; shoe-shining parlors, 
ii, 447; Japanese laborers in West, i, 664, 665; seasonal farm labor, i, 596, 597; meth- 
ods of importing laborers, ii, 383, 384. 

Painters, glaziers, and varnishers, male breadwinners reported aa, i, 821-829. 

Palatines, suffering and deaths among emigrants, 1710, i1, 589. 

Palermo, Sicily: Inspection of emigrants, i, 198; rejections, i, 199; number of immi- 

nts from, and number debarred for medical causes, i, 202 

Palestine: Population, i, 281; number of Hebrews, i, 246. 

Panama Canal: Probable effect on immigration to Pacific coast, i, 41, 694; to Hawaii, 
i, 708, 721. 

Panna Marya, Tex., Polish agricultural colony, i, 583. 

Papailiou, G. A., Greek physician in Chicago, letter signed by, 1i, 398. 

Paper and pulp mill operatives, female breadwinners reported as, i, 830-838. 

Paper and wood-pulp manufacturing, employees in, i, 336-348. 

Paper products manufacturing, employees in, i, 336-348. 

Parmelee, Julius H., assisted in preparation of report on fecundity of immigrant 
women, 1, 3. 

Parochial schools, study of children in, ii, 63-73. 

Parsis, fire-worshipers, 1, 258. 

Part-Hawaiian: Number in Hawaii, i, 700, 713; children in schools, Hawaii, i, 714; 
average family income, i, 712. 

Passage money advanced. See Assisted immigration and Induced enon: 

Passaic, N. J.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152. 

Passenger act. Sce Steerage legislation. 

Passenger cases of United States Supreme Court, 1849, referred to, ii, 567. 
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Passports: Not required by United States law, i, 28, 193; law regarding, ii, 732, 757, 
758; required of Japanese entering United States, 1, 661, 701; i1, 584; of Japanese to 
Hawaii, 1, 661; Italy will not issue. to criminals, i, 28, 193, 196; to other countries, 
or insular possessions, not valid to enter United States, 1, 11, 577; ii, 584; certificates 
of emigration recommended by Ford Committee, ii, 570; Canadian regulations 
regarding, ii, 622, 623; number granted to Japanese entering Canada, limited, i, 661; 
n, 629. 

Paterson, N. J.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152; immi- 
grant banks, ii, 413. 

Patras, Greece: Inspection of emigrants, i, 198; rejections, i, 199; number of immi- 
grants from, and number debarred for medical causes, i, 202 

Patten, Maine, a justice of, attitude toward contract-labor law, ii, 448. 

Pauperism: Common among immigrants in early days, but little now, i, 35; conclu- 
Bions r nes 1, 35. (See also Charity seekers.) 

Paupers: Excluded by law, ii, 619; assisted to emigrate to United States in early days, 
i, 29, 35, 192; congressional investigation of immigration of, 1838, ii, 562; early 
attempts at legislation against, ii, 562-564. (See also Public charges, Charity 
seekers, etc.) 

Pawtucket, R. I.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152; immi- 
grants as charity seekers, 11, 93-115. 

Pay rolls, examination of, i, 295; schedule forms used, ii, 678, 679. 

Pennsylvania: 

Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128, 149, 151, 155; citizenship, i, 150, 152; Jewish popu- 
lation, i, 247; Hebrew farmers, i, 576; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; in- 
sanity, 11, 232; emigration to Canada, ii, 617; number of immigrant banks, ii, 
414, 435; regulation of banking, ii, 435, 437; employees in manufactures, mines, 
and quarries, i, 492; representative glass communities, i, 520-526. 

Bituminous coal mining— 

xb con in, i, 503, 504; racial classification of employees, i, 503, 504, 506; dis- 
placement of labor, i, 38; on of labor organization, 1, 532-534. 

Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, Philadelphia, Pa., ii, 8. 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburg, Pa., ii, 8. 

Pensacola, Fla., deserting alien seamen, ii, 360. 

Peonage: Report on, ii, 439—449; inquiry authorized, i, 16; ii, 443; definition of term, 
li, 444; Greek bootblacks, ii, 404-406; importation of orientals for purpose of, pro- 
hibited, 1875, ii, 579; laws not applicable to padrone aystem, ii, 406. 

Peoria, Ill., immigrants as charity seekers in, ii, 93-115. 

Percy, Le Roy, member of Immigration Commission, i, 12. : 

Permanence of residence: Old and new immigration compared, i, 24, 179-185; East 
Indians not permanent, i, 677; Mexicans, i, 682. (See also Residence in United 
States and Return movement.) 

Persia, population of, i, 259. 

Persian: Definition, i, 258, 259; religion, i, 259; immigrants from Honolulu, i, 712; 
population, i, 259; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627—636; age classifica- 
tion of charity patients, ii, 286-290; length of residence, 1, 349—356, ii, 84; residence 
in United States, of charity patients, 11, 263-266; wages and earnings, i, 366—403; 
— seekers, ii, 95-109; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-262, 270-272; insanity and 
mental defects, ii, 270; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-27, 76-80; literacy, i, 438-447; citi- 
zenship, i, 484-489; immigrants to Canada, ii, 612. 

Persons per household, number of, i, 317, 428-430, 742, 743. 

Persons per room, number of, i, 36, 430-438, 743-747; various industries studied, i, 298- 
312. (See also Housing conditions and Congestion.) 

Petrulas, Christ., Greek physician in Chicago, letter signed by, ii, 398. 

Pharmacy, students of, 11, 76-79, 82, 83. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Study of immigrants in, i, 723-772; households and persons 
studied, i, 732-734, 736; size of apartments, 1, 741, 742; persons per room, i, 729, 743, 
745, 746; boarders and lodgers, i, 748, 749; home ownership, 1, 756; rent paid, i, 757, 
758; sanitary equipment of homes, 1, 729; gainful occupation in the home, i, 751; 
public school pupils, ii, 14, 15, 17-23, 71, 72, 74; teachers, 11, 52-63; parochial schoo 

upils, ii, 64-72, 75; immigrant banks, 1i, 413; immigration to glazed-kid industry, 
1, 529, 530; alien seamen at port of, ii, 359, 362; stowaways, ii, 364. 

Philippine Islands: United States immigration regulations not applicable to, ii, 747; 
registration of Chinese, ii, 797; certificates of Chinese, ii, 803; executive order 
regarding Chinese, ii, 798; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; immigration to 
Hawaii, 1, 702, 704. 

Piraeus, Greece: Inspection of emigrants, i, 198; number of immigrants from, and 
number debarred for medical causes, i, 202. 
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Pittsburg, Pa.: Public school pupils, ii, 14, 15, 17-23, 32-35, 74; teachers, ii, 52-63; 
immigrants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115; immigrant banks, ii, 413, 415; foreign 
departments in banks, ii, 418. 

Pittsburg College of the Holy Ghost, Pittsburg, Pa., ii, 8. 

Pittsburg College of Pharmacy, Pittsburg, Pa., ii, 8 

Plan and scope of investigation, 1, 13-16. 

Plate glass. See Glass manufacturing. 

Polack. See Polish. 

Poland: Divisions of, ii, 697, 698; regarded as geographic entity, i, 209; popula- 
tion, i, 259, 260; Russian Jews in, 1, 246; immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; 
1882 and 1907, i, 167; natives of, in United States, i, 134, 135, 137, 155, 156; in 
ciues of United States, 1, 145; crime among natives of, ii, 194-197, 205-211. 

Police records abroad, of immigrants, recommendation regarding, i, 45. 

Polish: Detinition, i, 259, 260; number of immigrants admitted: i, 97, 171, 214, 215, 
260, 625; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in United States, i, 104; 
money on landing, i, 103; immigrants from Honolulu, i, 712; population in Europe, 
i, 214, 250, 259; number in Austria-Hungary, i, 219; number 1n Russian Poland, 
i, 260; number in United States, i, 583, 584; number of households and persons 
studied, i, 316-320, 552, 557, 601, 733-737; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336- 
347, 506, 507, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467, 602, 603, 737-739; ii, 136, 
286-290; age at time of coming, eftect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 
447, 481-484, 609, 612, 769—779; occupation abroad, 1, 100-102, 172, 173, 357-363, 
607, 608, 760; length of residence, i, 116, 349-356, 603, 636, 637, 740; ii, 84, 85; 
residence in United States, effect on English-speaking, literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 
461-463, 477-481, 610, 613, 751, 769; ii, 147-151, 263-266, 280-285; residence in 
agricultural locality, i, 604; number of breadwinners, i, 581, 778, 803, 827, 836; 
occupation, i, 117, 118, 363-366, 761, 762, 827, 836; in agricultural pursuits, i, 581- 
587, 595, 800, 827, 836; in boot and shoe manufacturing, i, 827; in building trades, 
i, 789, 827; in clerical pursuits, i, 791, 814, 827, 836; in collar, cuff, and shirt man- 
ufacturing, i, 836; in cotton mills, i, 827, 836; in domestic and personal service, 
i, 805, 827, 836; iron and steel workers, i, 785, 827; laborers, i, 581, 781, 827; in 
laundries, i, 836; in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, i, 827, 836; miners 
and quarrymen, i, 783, 827; in needle trades, i, 809, 836; in paper and pulp mills, 
i, 836; peddlers, i, 827, 836; in professional service, i, 797, 798, 827, 836; sales- 
men, agents, etc., i, 794, 817, 827, 836; in silk mills, i, 836; steam railroad employees 
i, 827; teachers, i, 820, 836; in textile mills, 1, 787, 811, 827, 836; in tobacco an 
cigar making, i, 827, 836; in trade and transportation, i, 827, 836; in woolen mills, 
1, 830; wages and earnings, i, 366—403, 405-411, 764—767; immigrant banks, ii, 
413; family income, i, 412-417, 766; charity seekers, ii, 95-153; in charity hos- 
pitals, ii, 258-262, 270-275; insanity and mental defecta, ii, 228, 237, 238, 270; 
crime, ii, 174, 198-204, 211-220; prostitution, ii, 332; gainful occupation in the 
home, i, 752; status of children, i, 470-474, 614, 763; ii, 143-147; in schools, ii, 
10-16, 18-31, 33-42, 49-55, 64-72, 76-80; proportion of children, i, 739; literacy 
i, 99, 175, 438-447, 612, 613, 770, 771; English-speaking, i, 474-484, 609-611, 768- 
770; ii, 151, 152; citizenship, i, 484—489, 605, 771, 772; ii, 152, 153; in labor unions, 
i, 417-419; conjugal condition, i, 447-460, 605; ii, 137-142; fecundity, ii, 469- 
500; changes in bodily form, ii, 510, 511, 518-524, 526; location of wife, i, 459, 
460; home ownership, 1, 467470, 756; rent paid, i, 419—422, 757-759; size of apart- 
menta and of households, i, 426—430, 741-743; persons per room, i, 430-438, 743- 
747; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426, 748-751; water supply, i, 753; toilet accom- 
modations, i, 754; care of apartment, i, 755; return movement, i, 112-118, 180, 
182; visite abroad, i, 461-463; number in Lawrence, Mass., i, 513, 514; num- 
ber in Whiting, Ind., i, 528; in Canada, ii, 612, 626. 

Political condition. See Citizenship. 

Political offenses, aliens coming to United States to escape prosecution for, recom- 
mendation of House of Representatives regarding, i, 10. 

Political reasons, little emigration for, i, 185, 187. 

Polygamists: Excluded by law, ii, 571, 620, 621; law regarding, ii, 732. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y., ii, 8. 

Population: By age group and nativity, i, 146-148; United States and States of 
Western Division, by race, i, 621-623; proportions of native and foreign born, 1900, 
ji, 234; persons of native and foreign parentage, 1900, ii, 235; foreign-born, 1820- 
1900, i, 123-125; number and per cent of foreign-born, and per cent distribution of 
increase, 1850-1900, i, 126-138; native and foreign born, and per cent of increase, 
1850-1900, i, 132, 133; proportions of various nationalities among foreign-born, ii, 
242; proportion of foreign-born among white adults, 1900, ii, 165, 168; among juve- 
niles, 1900, ii, 169, 170; nativity of males of voting age, i, 148-156; distribution by 
class of place of residence, i, 139-144; concentration of foreign-born in cities, i, 139- 
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145; instability of, in cities, 1, 36; New York, ii, 290; Cleveland, Ohio, ii, 469; 
foreign-born in Ohio, ii, 469; Minneapolis, Minn., ii, 482; foreign-born in Minne- 
sota, ii, 482; Whiting, Ind., i, 528; Hawaii, i, 700, 709, 711, 713; Japanese in United 
States, 1, 662; persons of United States birth in Canada, ii, 618; United States and 
Australia compared, ii, 631; Australasia, 1788, ii, 632; Australia, 1901, ii, 632; 
Argentina, 1895 and 1897, ii, 639; Brazil, 1907, ii, 645. 

Portage County, Wis., Poles in potato industry, i, 585. 

Portland, Oreg.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 153. 

Porto Rican: Number of households and persons studied, i, 319, 320; length of resi- 
dence of students, ii, 84, 85; on sugar plantations, i, 715; laborers in San Francisco, 
i, 663; charity seekers, 1i, 154; in schools, i, 714; ii, 77; in Hawaii, i, 702, 703, 713. 

Porto Rico: Immigration by way of, regulations regarding, ii, 779, 750; insane in insti- 
tutions, ii, 233; immigrants destined to, 1, 105-109. 

Ports of arrival, proposal to restrict immigration by limiting number admitted at, i, 48. 

Ports of embarkation, medical inspection abroad, i, 197-199, 202. 

Portugal: Provinces and islands ot, ii, 697; illiteracy in, i, 177; number of immigrants 
from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; 1882 and 1907, i, 167; natives of, in United States, 1, 134, 
136, 137, 623; children of immigrants from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; 
age classification, i, 463-467; earnings, 1, 306-403: literacy, 1, 438-447. 

Portuguese: Definition, i, 260; number of immigrants admitted, 1, 97, 171, 214, 215, 
260, 592, 625; proportion of males, i, 98; destination, 1, 106-109; previous residence 
in United States, 1, 104; money on landing, i, 103; immigrants from Honolulu, 1, 712; 
— in Europe, 1, 214, 260; number in United States, 1, 652; number of house- 

olds and persons studied, i, 316-320, 552, 553, 557, 601, 639-642; employees studied, 
i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, i, 463—407, 602, 603; ii, 136, 286-290; 
age at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481-484, 
609, 612; occupation abroad, i, 100, 101, 172, 173, 357-363; lenzth of residence, i, 
116, 349—356, 603, 636, 637; 11, 84; length of residence, effect on English-speaking, 
literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461-463, 477-481, 610, 613; ii, 147-151, 263-266, 280-285; 
residence in agricultural locality, i, 604; occupation, i, 117, 118, 363-366; in agri- 
cultural pursuits, i, 592-595, 651—653; wages and earnings, i, 366—403, 405411; 
immigrant banks, ii, 413; family income, i, 412-417, 712; charity seekers, 11, 95-153; 
ii, 154; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-201, 270-272; insanity and mental defects, ii, 
228, 237, 270; status oí children, i, 470-474; ii, 143-147; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-31, 
33-42, 49-55, 64-66, 72, 76-80; literacy, i, 99, 175, 438-447, 612, 613; English- 
speaking, i, 474—484, 609-611; ii, 151, 152; citizenship, i, 484-489; ii, 152, 153; in 
labor unions, i, 417-419; conjugal condition, i, 447-460; ii, 137-142; location of 
wife, i, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467-470; rent paid, i, 419-422; size of apart- 
ments and of households, i, 426, 430; persons per room, i, 430-438; boarders and 
lodgers, i, 422-426; return movement, 1, 112-118, 180, 182; visits abroad, i, 461—463; 
number in California, i, 652; number in Lawrence, Mass., 1, 514; in Hawaii, i, 702- 
— — 717; ii, 154, 629; immigrants to Canada, ii, 612; to Brazil, i, 260; 
ii, 645, 646. 

Postal savings banks abroad, remittances through, ii, 429. 

Postal substations, operated by immigrant bankers, 1i, 422. 

Post-Office Department: Reports of auditor for, referred to, ii, 426; allows immigrant 
bankers to operate substations, ii, 422. 

Potato famine in Ireland, 1847, increased emigration to United States, ii, 591. 

Powder manufacturing: Employees studied, i, 627-634; Chinese employed in, i, 655. 

Powderly, T. V., quoted, i, 200, 201. 

Previous residence in United States: Reported by only about 12 per cent of immi- 

ts from Europe, i, 184; immigrants admitted, 1899-1910, i, 104. 

Printers, lithographers, and pressmen, number of breadwinners reported as, i, 821-838. 

Prisoners, alien, in United States in 1908, ii, 211-220. (See also Crime.) 

- Professional service: Male breadwinners engaged in, i, 795-798, 821-829; female bread- 
winners, i, 818-820, 830-838; leading pursuits in, among immigrants, i, 798; immi- 
grants in cities engaged in, i, 761, 762. 

Progress of Chinese, oase, and Mexicans in the West, i, 660, 666, 670, 671, 683-685. 
(See also Assimilation.) 

d of emigration by steamship ticket agents, i, 190. (See also Induced immi- 
gration. 

dee all owned by immigrants: In Hawaii, i, 717, 718; East Indians in United States, 

most none, i, 681. (See also Home ownership.) 

Prostitutes: Excluded by law of 1875, ii, 567, 575 ; Senate committee proposed to add 
to excluded classes, 1906, i, 9; amendment to law with regard to, 1907, ii, 575; 
excluded by present law, i, 110; ii, 577, 620; law regarding, ii, 732, 733, 744, 745, 769; 
importation of, i, 30; rejections, ii, 330; nationality, ii, 332, 333; excluded from 
Australia, ii, 633; excluded, and liable to deportation, from Canada, ii, 620, 625. 
(See also Prostitution.) 
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Prostitution: Abstract of report on, ii, 323-350; increase in, largely caused by immi- 

* gration, ii, 164; Japanese on Pacific coast, i, 675; crimes connected with, ii, 173, 
187, 204, 210, 211, 218; girls from immigrant homes and aid societies supplied to 
houses of, ii, 320-322. (See also Prostitutes and White-slave traffic.) 

Protection of newly arrived immigrants: In Argentina, ii, 641-643; in Brazil, ii, 647. 
(See also Homes and aid societies and Aid furnished to immigrants.) 

Providence, R. I.: Public school pupils, ii, 14, 15, 17-23, 71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 52-63; 
parochial school pupils, ii, 64-72, 75; immigrant banks, ii, 413; Italian agricultural 
colony near, i, 561. 

Prussia, number of Lithuanians in, i, 254. 

Prussian immigration to Canada, ii, 611. 

Pubescence of boys, ii, 536—541. 

Public charges: Massachusetts immigration law of 1837 provided against immigrants 
becoming, ii, 567; legislation regarding, i, 110; ii, 569; present law, ii, 732, 769, 770, 
774; immigrants debarred as likely to become, 1892-1910, i, 111; recommendation, 
i, 45; immigrants via Canada, in New York almshouses, ii, 570; persons liable to 
become, excluded from Canada, ii, 619, 620, 625; excluded from Australia, ii, 633, 
634; excluded from Brazil, ii, 647. (See also Charity seekers, Charity hospitals, 
Paupers, etc. 

Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, conducts medical examination at immi- 
grant stations, i, 34. 

Public schools, study of children in, ii, 948, 70-72. (See also Schools.) 

Purpose of investigation, i, 12. 

Pypin, classification of Slavic tongues, i, 274. 


Q. 
Quatrepages, de, classification of races by, i, 257, 258. 
Queensland, immigration and emigration, ii, 632, 633. (See also Australia.) 
Queenstown, Ireland: Inspection of emi ts, i, 198; rejections, i, 199: number of 
immigrants from, and number debarred for medical causes, i, 202. 


Race, use of term explained, i, 17. 

Races: General description of, i, 223-225; number of basic, i, 210, 211; of Europe, 
anthropologically defined, i, 218. 

Races or peoples: Abstract of dictionary of, i, 205-283; native to immigrant-furnishing 
countries, list of, ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; classification according to, instead of by 
countries, explained, i, 97, 170, 209, 210, 234, 235; European, population and emi- 
gration, i, 214. (See also separate races.) 

Race distribution of employees: In manufacturing and mining, i, 332-335, 343-348; 
in Western Division, i, 635, 636. (See also Racial classification.) 

Race prejudice: In manufacturing and mining, i, 501, 502; — Chinese, i, 657; 
against Japanese, i, 660, 661, 666, 673, 675, 676; against East Indians, i, 682; causes 
displacement of races in Hawaii, i, 712, 713. 

Racial classification: Adopted by Eun asi Commission, i, 17; of New England 
cotton-mill operatives, 1, 511, 512; of bituminous coal mine employees, i, 506; of 
employees of various glass factories, i, 522-524, 526, 527. (See also Country of birth, 
Native-born, Foreign-born, Nationality, Nativity and race, New and old immigra- 
tion, Races or peoples, and separate races.) 

Racial displacements. See Displacements, racial. 

Racine, Wis.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 153. 

Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., ii, 8. 

Railroads: Greek laborers under padrone system, ii, 405, 406; peonage in Minnesota 
and North Dakota camps, ii, 447; East Indians in construction work in California, 
i, 678; Canada pays bonus on immigrants who will work on, ii, 608. (See also 
Transportation.) 

Ramsey, W. K., jr., prepared report on immigrant banks, i, 3; abstract of report, ii, 
409—438. 

Ranke, Otto, investigations of phenomena of growth, referred to, ii, 553. 

Ravenstein: Estimate of number of Irish, i, 249; opinion on Welsh language, i, 283. 

Reading and writing. See Literacy and Illiteracy. 

Reasons for coming, given by immigrants in cities, i, 730. (See also Causes of emigra- 
tion and Emigration conditions in Europe.) 

Reasons for employment of recent immigrants, i, 493, 494. 

Recent immigrants. See New and old immigration. 

Reciprocity treaty of 1876, opened American markets to Hawaiian planters, i, 699. 


Reclus: Estimate of population of Roumania, i, 263; statistics of religions in Ireland, 
i, 249; on the Morlaks, i, 229. d 
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Recommendations: Of Immigration Commission, i, 30, 45-48, 691; ii, 577, 602; 
White-slave traffic law a result of, i, 30; ii, 577; Government supervision of ships 
carrying steerage passengers, ii, 602; East Indians, i, 691; of various persons regard- 
ing immigrant banking, ii, 437, 438; of Industrial Commission, ii, 574; of various 
Congressional committees, 11, 570-572. (See also Investigations.) 

Recruits, military, per cent of illiteracy among, various countries, i, 177. 

Red Russian, definition of term, i, 267. (See also Ruthenian.) 

Registration: System of registration, certification, and identification of Chinese, 
pro 1882, ii, 580; of Chinese, required, ii, 581-583. 

Regulation of immigration, President authorized to send commissioners abroad for, 
i, 10, 28. 

Regulations regarding— 

Admission or exclusion, ii, 748-769; cattlemen, ii, 776; deportation, ii, 769-774; 
head tax, ii, 747, 748; insular territory, ii, 779,780; miscellany, ii, 776-780; 
transit, li, 774, 775. (See also Immigration law.) 

Rejections, law regarding, ii, 750. (See also Aliens debarred.) 

Religions: Of India, i, 248; of Russia, i, 264; United Greek Church, i, 267; of Serbo- 
Croatians, i, 230; number of Christians in Persia, i, 259, majority of Japanese on 
Pacific coast adhere to Buddhist faith, i, 675; cooperation of Canadian immigration 
department with church authorities, ii, 627. 

Religious oppression: Little emigration due to, i, 185, 187; aliens coming to United 
States to escape, recommendations regarding, i, 10; ii, 574, 575. 

Remittances abroad. See Money sent abroad. 

Rent paid: In various industries, i, 298-312; in manufacturing and mining, i, 419-422; 
average per apartment, room, and person, i, 420; native and foreign born compared, 
i, 420, 421; old and new immigration compared, i, 421, 422; immigrants in cities, i, 
729, 730, 756-759; higher in cities on Atlantic coast than on Great Lakes, i, 729. 
(See also separate races.) 

Repatriation: Of Canadians in United States, desired by Canada, ii, 617; of certain 
classes of immigrants to Brazil, ii, 647. 

Reports of Immigration Commission, list of, i, 21. 

Mcd in locality, length of: Immigrants in cities, i, 730; in agricultural pursuits, 
i, 604. 

Residence in United States, length of: Immigrants in manufacturing and mining, i, 
348-356; in cities, i, 728, 740; in agriculture, i, 573, 603; in the West, i, 636, 637, 
645; of insane aliens, ii, 246, 247 ; of alien prisoners, ii, 174, 175, 211, 218-220; of charity 

atients, ii, 263-266, 279-285, 290; of departing aliens, i, 116, 183; of students of 

igher educational institutions, ii, 84, 85; effects of, on ability to speak English, i, 

477-481, 610, 648, 690, 769; on ipd i, 445, 446, 613, 771; on citizenship, i, 488, 
690; on return visits abroad, i, 181, 461—463; on keeping of boarders and lodgers, i. 
751; on congestion, i, 746; on charity seeking, ii, 147-151; on bodily form, ii, 507, 
527—535, 548; on retardation of school children, ii, 41. (See also Previous residence 
in United States, Return movement, and Visits abroad. 

pen of immigration: Recommendations, i, 47, 48; favored by Senate, 1906-7, 
1, 11. 

Retardation of school children, ii, 26-31, 36-43. 

Return movement: Permanent and transient emigration, i, 179-181; largely com- 

d of recent immigrants, i, 24, 181; character * 184; causes, i, 184; eflecta of, 
in Europe, i, 169, 184, 185; influence on emigration from Europe, i, 187, 188; effect 
of industrial depression, i, 500, 514; men without families, i, 38; effect on foreign- 
born population, i, 124, 125; Bravas, 1, 600; Mexicans, i, 682; Italians, from Lawrence, 
Mass., 1, 514; of United States emigrants to Canada, ii, 618; steamship companies 
required to furnish lists of outgoing passengers, ii, 575. (See also Aliens departing, 
Emigration, Previous residence in United States, Residence in United States, 
Visits abroad, etc.) 

Rhode Island: EORR porn in, i, 126, 128, 149, 151, 155; citizenship, i, 150, 152; 
immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; Italian communities, i, 560; employees in manu- 
factures, mines, and quarries, i, 492; insanity, ii, 232; fecundity of women, ii, 457- 
469, 494-500; immigrant banks, ii, 414; private banking virtually prohibited, ii, 
434; bank commissioner quoted, ii, 438. 

Ripley, W. Z., classification of races, i, 218, 224, 225, 245, 253, 255, 265, 269, 280. 

Robinson, author of Loom and Spindle, quoted, 1, 508, 509. 

Rochester, N. Y.: Immigrants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115; immigrant banks, ii, 413. 

Rockford, Ill.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152. 

Rocky Mountain States: Abstract of report on, i, 617—694; conclusions, i, 41; few 
immigrant banks, ii, 415. (See also Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain States.) 

Romance or Italic population, i, 226. 

Romany. See Gypsy. 
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Rooms, average number per apartment, immigrants in cities, i, 741, 742. (See also 
Congestion, Housing conditions, Persons per room, etc.) 

Rope, twine, and hemp manufacturing, employees in, i, 336-348. 

Rose, C., investigations of phenomena of growth, referred to, ii, 553. 

Rotterdam, Netherlands: fispection of emigrants, 1, 198; rejections, i, 199; number 
of immigrants from, and number debarred for medical causes, i, 202. 

Roumania: Departments of, ii, 697; races of, ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; population, 
i, 263; number of Roumanians in, i, 263; Gypsies, i, 245; Hebrews, i, 246; illiteracy 
in, 1, 177; immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; 1882 and 1907, i, 167; natives of, in 
United States, 1, 134; children of immigrants from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347; 
literacy, 1, 438-447. 

Roumanian: Definition, i, 261-263; number of immigrants, i, 97, 171, 214, 215, 263, 
625; proportion of males, i, 98; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in United 
States, 1, 104; money on landing, i, 103; population in Europe, i, 214, 262; number 
in Austria-Hungary, i, 219; number in Roumania, i, 263; number in Servia, i, 231; 
number of households and persons studied, i, 316-320, 642; employees studied, i, 
320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, 1, 463-467; ii, 286-290; age at time of 
coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481-484; occupation 
abroad, i, 100-102, 172, 173, 357-363; length of residence, i, 116, 349-356; ii, 84; resi- 
dence in United States, effect on English-speaking, literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461- 
463, 477-481; ii, 263-266, 280-285; occupation, i, 117, 118, 363-366; wages and 
earnings, i, 366—403, 405-411, 764—766; family income, i, 412, 417; charity seekers, 
ii, 95-109; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental defects, 
ii, 237, 238; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-27, 64-66, 76-80; literacy, i, 99, 175, 438-447; 
English-speaking, 1, 474-484; citizenship, i, 484—489; in labor unions, i, 418; con- 
jugal condition, 1, 447-460; location of wife, i, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467-470; 
rent paid, i, 419-422; size of apartments and of households, i, 426—430; persons per 
room, i, 430-438; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426; return movement, i, 112-118, 
180, 182; visits abroad, i, 461-463; in Canada, ii, 612, 625. 

Royal Italian Agricultural Commission, investigation by, i, 165. 

Rudler, estimate of population of Holland, i, 232. 

Runners: Employed by immigrant banks to solicit patronage, ii, 420, 421; by steam- 

ship agents to solicit emigration, ii, 384. 

Bun ime aioi, origin of Italian, i, 561-563. (See also Agriculture, recent immi- 
grants in.) 

Russia: Divisions of, ii, 697, 698; races of, i, 266; ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; population, 
i, 265, 266; illiteracy, i, 177; Germans in, i, 242; Gypsies, i, 245; Hebrews, i, 246, 
Poles, i, 259; Roumanians, i, 263; Lithuanian and Lettish population, i, 254, 255; 
immigrant remittances to, ii, 425, 427, 429; steerage laws referred to, ii, 599, 600; 
deserting seamen from, at New York, ii, 360; emigration, except of Poles and 
Hebrews, prohibited, i, 168, 190, 260; emigration not general, i, 186; steamship 
ticket agents induce emigration, i, 190, 191; immigration from, i, 214, 215, 243, 265; 
natives of, in United States, 1, 134, 135, 137, 155, 156, 623; in cities of United States, 
i, 145; crime, ij, 164, 183-188, 194-197, 205-211; insanity and feeble-mindedness, ii, 
239-242; children of immigrants from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age 
classification, 1, 463-467; earnings, i, 366—103; literacy, i, 438-447; conjugal condi- 
tion, i, 447-460. (See also Russian Empire.) 

Russian: Definition, i, 263-267; religions, i, 264; number of persons speaking language, 
i, 235; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 171, 214, 215, 265, 625; proportion 
of males, i, 98; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in United States, i, 104; 
money on landing, i, 103; immigrants from Honolulu, i, 711, 712; population in 
Europe, i, 213, 214, 242, 265, 266; number in Roumania, 1, 263; emigration to Siberia, 
1, 705; number of households and persons studied, i, 316-320, 639-642; employees 
studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 506, 507, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467; ii, 
136, 286-290; age at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 
447, 481-484; occupation abroad, 1, 100-102, 172, 173, 357-363; length of residence, 
1, 116, 349-356, 636, 637; ii, 84, 85; residence in United States, eftect on English- 
speaking, literacy, ete., i, 445, 446, 461—463, 477-481; ii, 147-151, 263-266, 280- 
285; number of breadwinners, i, 778, 803, 827, 836; occupation, 1, 117, 118, 363- 
366, 827, 836; in agricultural pursuits, i, 550, 799, 800, 827, 836; in boot and shoe 
manufacturing, i, 827; in building trades, i, 789, 790, 827; in clerical pursuits, i, 
791, 792, 814, 815, 827, 836; in collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing, i, 836; in 
cotton mills, 1, 827, 836; in domestic and personal service, i, 804-806, 827, 836; iron 
and steel workers, i, 784, 785, 827; laborers, i, 780, 781, 827; in laundries, i, 836; 
in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, i, 827, 836; miners and quarrymen, 
1, 782, 783, 827; in needle trades, i, 808, 809, 836; in paper and pulp mills, i, 836; 
peddlers, i, 827, 836; in professional service, i, 797, 798, 827, 836; salesmen agents, 


- 
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etc., 1, 793, 794, 816, 817, 827, 836; in silk mills, i, 836; steam railroad employees, 
827; teachers, 1, 819, 820, 836; in textile mills, i, 786, 787, 811, 812, 827, 836; in to- 
baccoand cigar making, i, 827, 836; in trade and transportation, i, 827, 836; in woolen 
mills, i, 836; wages and earnings, i, 366-403, 405—411, 764-766; family income, i, 
412-417; charity seekers, ii, 95-153; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261, 270-272; insan- 
ity and mental defects, ii, 228, 237, 244, 249, 270; crime, ii, 164, 174, 198-204, 211- 
220; status of children, ii, 143-147; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-31, 49-55, 64-66, 76-80; 
literacy, 1, 99, 175, 438-447; English-speaking, i, 474-484; 11, 151, 152; citizenship, 
1, 484-489; 11, 152, 153; in labor unions, i, 418, 419; conjugal condition, i, 447-460; 
il, 137-142; fecundity, 11, 469-482, 494-500; location of wile, i, 459, 460; home owner- 
ship, i, 467—470; rent paid, 1, 419-422; size of apartments and of households, i, 426- 
430; persons per room, i, 430-438; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426; return move- 
ment, i, 112-118, 180, 182; visits abroad, 1, 461-463; in Hawaii, i, 703, 705, 707, 708, 
710, 715, 721; in Canada, ii, 612, 625; immigrants to Brazil, ii, 645, 646. (See also 
Great Russian, Little Russian, White Russian, and Ruthenian.) 

Russian Empire: Number of Finns in, i, 237; immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; 
1882 and 1907, 1, 167. (See also Russia.) 

Russniak. See Ruthenian. 

Ruthenian: Definition, i, 267-269; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 171, 214, 
215, 269, 625; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in United States, i, 104; 
money on landing, 1, 103; population in Europe, 1, 214, 268; number in Austria- 
Hungary, i, 219; number of households and persons studied, i, 316-320, employees 
studied, 1, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, 1, 463-467; 11, 286-290; age 
at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, 1, 446, 447, 481-484; 
occupation abroad, i, 100-102, 172, 173, 357-363; length of residence, i, 116, 349- 
356; 11, 81; residence in United States, effect on English-speaking, literacy, etc., 
i, 445, 446, 461463, 477-481; ii, 263-266, 280-285; occupation, i, 117, 118, 363-366; 
wages and earnings, i, 366—103, 405—411, 764-766; family income, i, 412-417; charity 
eeekers, ii, 95-109; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental 
defects, ii, 228, 237, 270; status of children, i, 470-474; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-27, 
33-37, 64-66, 76-80; literacy, 1, 99, 175, 438-447; English-speaking, i, 474-484, 
citizenship, 1, 484—489; in labor unions, i, 417-419; conjugal condition, 1, 447-460; 
location of wife, i, 459, 460; home ownership, 1, 467-470; rent paid, i, 419-422; size 
of apartments and of households, 1, 426-430; persons per room, 1, 430-438; boarders 
and lodgers, i, 422-426; return movement, 1, 112-118, 180, 182; visits abroad, i, 
461-463; number in Whiting, Ind., i, 528. 


S. 


Safarik, opinion of, on Slovak dialects, i, 276, 277. 

Sailing vessels: Steerage conditions, 1819-1855, ii, 589-594; number of immigranta 
landed at Castle Garden, 1856-1873, 11, 595; tonnage employed in carriage of emi- 
grants, Europe to United States, January to Juno, 1847, ii, 595. | 

St. Louis, Mo.: Public school pupils, ii, 14, 15, 17-23, 74; teachers, ii, 52-63; immi- 
grants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115; immigrant banks, ii, 413, 415; foreign depart- 
ments in banks, ii, 418; immigration to boot and shoe industry, i, 519. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., ii, 8. 

St. Mary's Seminary, Baltimore, Md., ii, 8. 

St. Mary's Theological Seminary, Cleveland, Ohio, ii, 8. 

St. Paul, Minn., immigrants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115. 

St. Paul College of Law, St. Paul, Minn., ii, 8. 

St. Vincent's Seminary, Germantown, Pa., ii, 8. 

Salesmen, agents, etc., male breadwinners reported as, i, 793-795, 821-829. 

Saleswomen, female bread winners reported as, i, 815-817, 830-838. 

Salient characteristics of recent immigrant labor supply, 1, 498-500. 

Saloon keepers and bartenders, male breadwinners reported as, 1, 821-829. 

Salopoulos, N., Greek consul-general at Chicago, letters from, 11, 397, 398. 

Salt refining near San Francisco, Japanese engaged in, i, 664. 

Salvation Army, English, promotes emigration to Canada, ii, 608. 

San Francisco, Cal.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 153; pub- 
lic school pupils, ii, 14, 15, 17-23, 71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 52-63; parochial school 
pupils, ii, 64, 72, 75; immigrants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115; number of East 

ndians admitted at port, January to September, 1910, i, 677. 

Sanitation. See Housing conditions, Toilet accommodations, Water supply, etc. 

Sanscritic. See Aryan. 

Sardinia. See Italy, number of immigrants from. 

Sargent, Frank P., quoted, i, 201. 
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Savannah, Ga., deserting alien seamen, ii, 360. 

Savings: Of East Indians, i, 631; of Japanese, i, 675; of immigrants in Hawaii, i, 717. 
(See also Home ownership, Money sent abroad, etc.) 

Saw and planing mill employees, male bread winners reported as, i, 821-829. 

Saxon immigration to Canada, ii, 611. 

Scandinavia: Illiteracy almost nonexistent, i, 178; immigrant remittances to, ii, 
425, 427; natives of, in United States, insane and feeble-minded among, ii, 239-242. 
(See also Norway, Sweden, Holland, Netherlands, etc.) 

Scandinavian: Definition, i, 269-271; number in United States, i, 271; number of 
immigrants admitted, i, 97, 171, 215, 271, 625; destination, i, 106-109; migration 
westward, i, 651; previous residence in United States, i, 104; money on landing, i 
103; population and distribution, i, 271; occupation abroad, i, 100, 101; length of 
residence, i, 116; occupation, i, 117, 118; insanity and mental defects, ii, 228, 237, 
244, 249; crime, ii, 211-220; prostitution, ii, 332; in schools, i, 714; 1i, 10-16; lit- 
eracy, 1, 99, 175; return movement, i, 112-118, 180, 182; emigrants from United 
States to Canada, i, 271. (See also Norwegian, Swedish, Dutch, Flemish, and Dutch 
and Flemish.) 

Schedule forms used by Immigration Commission, ii, 651-687; instructions to agents, 
ii, 688-727; apportionment of schedules in industrial study, i, 295. 

Schools: Children of immigrants in, abstract of report on, ii, 1-86; schedule forms 
used, ii, 682-686; conclusions regarding, i, 43; Italians in the South, i, 572; children 
of immigrants in agricultural pursuits, i, 580, 600, 614; in Hawan, i, 707, 714; in 
cities of United States, 1, 761-763; Mexicans, i, 690; school attendance abroad, ii, 
38, 39. (See also Children, status of.) 

Scope of investigation: Recent immigrants in agriculture, i, 550—559; seasonal agri- 
cultural laborers, i, 593, 594; Bohemian farmers, i, 588; Italians, i, 566, 567, 573; 
Poles, i, 582, 5823; agriculture in the West, i, 638; changes in bodily form of de- 
scendants of immigrants, ii, 505; charity seekers, ii, 91, 92; children of immigrants 
in schools, ii, 5-8; immigrants in cities, 1, 727, 731-734, 736; contract labor, ii, 379; 
crime, ii, 170-172; foreign criminals, ii, 221; fecundity of women, ii, 455, 457, 469, 
482; immigrant banks, ii, 413, 414; homes and aid societies, ii, 312-315, 318; manu- 
facturing and mining, i, 293-296; industrial households, i, 315-317; employees, i, 
320-331, 336-342; Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain States, i, 625—644; Mexicans, 
i, 683; peonage; ii, 414-446; steerage conditions, ii, 295; white-slave traffic, ii, 329, 
330; conditions in Europe, i, 165, 195. 

Scotch: Definition, i, 271; language, i, 225; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 
171, 214, 215, 243, 625; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in United States, 
i, 104; money on landing, i, 103, — from Honolulu, i, 712; population in 
Europe, i, 214, 273; number in United States, i, 273; number of houscholds and 
persons studied, i, 316-320, 641, 642; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 506, 
507, 627-636; age classification, i, 463—467; ii, 136, 286-290; age at time of coming, 
effect on literacy, i, 446, 447; occupation abroad, i, 100, 101, 172, 173, 357-363; 
length of residence, i, 116, 349-356, 636, 637; ii, 84, 85; residence in United States, 
effect on literacy, etc., 1, 445, 446, 461-463; 11, 147-151, 263-266, 280-285; number 
of bread winners, i, 778, 803, 828, 837; occupation, i, 117, 118, 363-366, 828, 837; in 
agricultural pursuits, i, 799, 800, 828, 837; 1n boot and shoe manufacturing, i, 828; 
in building trades, i, 789, 790, 828; in clerical pursuits, i, 792, 815, 828, 837; 1n collar 
cuff, and shirt manufacturing, i, 837; in cotton mills, 1, 828, 837; in domestic and 
personal service, i, 805, 828, 837; iron and steel workers, i, 785, 828; laborers, i, 781, 
828: in laundries, i, 837; in — and mechanical pursuits, i, 828, 837; 
miners and quarrymen, i, 783, 828; in needle trades, i, 809, 837; in paper and pulp 
mills, i, 837; peddlers, i, 828, 837; in professional service, i, 798, 828, 837; salesmen, 
agents, etc., 1, 794, 817, 828, 837; in silk mills, i, 837; steam railroad employces, i, 
828; teachers, i, 820, 837; in textile mills, i, 787, 812, 828, 837; in tobacco and cigar 
making. i, 828, 837; in trade and transportation, i, 828, 837; in woolen mills, i, 837; 
wages and earnings, i, 366-403, 405411, 764-766; family income, i, 412-417; charity 
Beekers, ii, 95-153; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-262, 270-275; insanity and mental 
defects, ii, 228, 237, 238, 244, 249, 270; crime, ii, 164, 181, 182, 198-204, 211-220; 

rostitution, ii, 332; status of children, i, 470-474; ii, 143-147; in schools, ii, 10-16, 

8-31, 3342, 49-61, 64-71, 76-82; literacy, i, 99, 175, 438-447; citizenship, i, 494489; 
ii, 152, 153; in labor unions, i, 417, 419; conjugal condition, i, 447—460; ii, 137-142; 
fecundity, ii, 457-500; changes in bodily form, ii, 526; location of wife, i, 459, 460; 
home ownership, i, 467-470; rent paid, 1, 419-422; size of apartments and of house- 
holds, i, 426-430; persons per room, i, 430-438; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426; 
return movement, 1, 112-118, 180, 182; visits abroad, i, 461-463; number in Lawrence 
Mass., 1, 513; in Canada, i, 273; ii, 612, 614, 625. 
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Scotch-Irish: Definition, i, 249; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age - 
classification of charity patients, ii, 286-290; length of residence, i, 349-356; residence 
in United States of charity patients, ii, 263-266; wages and earnings, i, 363-403; 
charity seekers, ii, 95-109; in charity hospitals, 1i, 258-261, 270-272; insanity and 
mental defects, ii, 270; in schools, ii, 10-16, 49—61; literacy, i, 438-447; citizenship, 
i, 4814489; location of wife, i, 459, 460. 

Scotland: Counties of, ii, 698; population, i, 273; insanity, ii, 248, 249; Irish immigrants 
to, i, 250; immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; 1882 and 1907, i, 167; natives of, 
in United States, i, 134, 135, 137, 623; in cities of United States, i, 145; crime, ii, 
164, 183-188, 205-211; insanity and feeblemindedness, ii, 239-242; children of 
immigrants from, employed, 1, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; in bituminous coa] 
mining, i, 506; age classification, i, 463-467; earnings, i, 366—403; literacy, i, 438-447; 
conjugal condition, i, 447-460. 

Scranton, Pa.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152; public 
— pupi ii, 14, 15, 17-23, 71, 72, 74; teachers, ii, 52-63; parochial school pupils, 
ii, , 75. 

Seamen, alien: Abstract of report on, ii, 351-369; recommendation, i, 45; legislation 
regarding, ii, 758-761, 799, 800; not subject to immigration law, ii, 355, 359; proposed 
new immigration act, ii, 367; naturalization of, ii, 829; Chinese on American ships, 
ii, 583, 584; number of Chinese entering United States porta, ii, 357; number desert- 
ing, ii, 356-358, 363; discharged and resigned, ii, 362, 363; brought over with under- 
standing that they will desert, ii, 357, 361; extracts from reports of Commissioner- 
General of Immigration concerning, ii, 355-358; not subject to Australian immi- 
gration law, ii, 633. 

Seamstresses, female bread winners reported as, i, 830-838. (See also Needle trades.) 

Seasonal labor: Definition of term, i, 551; races studied, i, 551, 593-601; Italians in 
New York, i, 573, 575; East Indians, i, 679; Mexicans, i, 687, 688; Chinese, i, 659; 
recent immigrants, in West, i, 649; immigrants from Hawaii, i, 711; wages and hours 
of labor, i, 597; padrone system, i, 596, 597; assimilation slow, i, 575, 600; white 
labor in hop-fields, i, 693; crews of pickers organized by employers, i, 693; in Cali- 
fornia, i, 668; white, obtained through employment agencies, 1, 693. 

Seattle, Wash.: Immigrants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115; prosecutions for white-slave 
traffic, ii, 350. 

Second generation, definition of term as here used, i, 777. 

Segregation of immigrants: Effects of, i, 496, 497; old and new immigration, i, 536, | 

. 940, 648; in agriculture, i, 569, 570; by employers, i, 647; assimilation of Japanese 
in spite of, i, 675. 

Selection of immigrants, Canada's policy, ii, 607, 608, 610—613. 

Senate Committee on Immigration, amendments proposed by, 1906, i, 9, 10. 

Separation of sexes in steerage: Legislation of 1860, ii, 594; of 1882, 11, 597. (See also 

teerage conditions and Steerage legislation.) 

Seraphic, A. A., padrone-system inspector, and author of report, i, 3; ii, 391; report, 
ii, 387-408. 

Serb. See Croatian. 

Serbo-Croatian population and distribution, i, 230. (See also Croatian and Slovenian.) 

Serbo-Horvatian. See Croatian. 

Sergi: Classification of races, i, 218; opinion of, as to origin of Italians, i, 250. 

Serres, classification of races, i, 277. 
Servants and waiters: Male bread winners reported as, i, 821-829; female breadwinners, 
i. 804-806, 830-838. (See also Domestic and personal service.) 
Servia: Departments of, ii, 698; population, i, 231; illiteracy, i, 177; number of Gypsies 
in, i, 245; Roumanians, i, 263; Serbo-Croatians, i, 230; immigrant remittances to, 

ii, 429. (See also Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro.) . . 

Servian: Definition, i, 273; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 214, 215; pro- 
portion of males, i, 98; ulation in Europe, i, 214; number in Austria-Hungary, 
1, 219; number of housaholda and persons studied, i, 316-320, 733-737; employees 
studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, i, 463—467, 737-739; 11, 
286-290; age at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 
447, 481-484, 769-771; occupation abroad, i, 100-102, 357-363, 760; length of resi- 
dence, i, 349-356, 636, 637, 740; residence in United States, effect on English-speak- 
ing, literacy, ete., i, 445, 446, 461—463, 477-481, 751, 769; ii, 263-266; occupation, 1, 
363-366, 761, 762; wages and earnings, i, 366—403, 405-411, 764-766; family income, 
i, 412-417; charity seekers, ii, 95-109; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261, 270-272; 
insanity and mental defects, ii, 270; gainful occupation in the home, 1, 752; 
status of children, i, 763; in schools, 11, 10-16, 18-27, 49-55, 64-66, 76-80; pro- 
portion of children, i, 739; literacy, 1, 99, 438-447, 770, 771; English-epeaking, i, 
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474-484, 768-770; citizenship, i, 484—489, 771, 772; in labor unions, i, 418; conjugal 
condition, i, 447-460; location of wife, i, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467—470, 
756; rent paid, 1, 419-422, 757-759; size of apartments and of households, i, 426-430, 
741-743; — per room, i, 430-438, 743-747; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426, 
748-751; boarding groups, i, 739; water supply, i, 753; toilet accommodations, i, 754; 
care of apartment, 1, 755; visits abroad, i, 461-463; immigrants to Canada, ii, 612. 

Sewing-machine manufacturing, employees in, i, 336-348. 

Sex: Of immigrants, 1820-1910, i, 57-60, 82-96; 1899-1910, 97, 171; departing aliens, 
i, 115, 183; charity patients, ii, 262, 286-288; immigrants in cities, i, 736, 737; 
immigrants in industries, i, 318-331, 336-342; population of Hawaii, i, 700. 

Shaw, Frank L., author of report on federal immigration legislation, i, 4; abstract of 
report, 11, 557-584. 

Sheets, Nellie F., assisted in preparation of report on immigrants in cities, i, 2. 

Shenandoah, Pa.: Public school pupils, ii, 14, 15, 17-23, 71, 72; teachers, ii, 52-63; 
parochial school pupils, ii, 64-72, 75. 

Shirt, collar, and cuff makers, female bread winners reported as, i, 830-838. (See also 
Collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing.) 

Shoe industry, employees studied, in West, i, 627-634. (See also Boot and shoe 
manufacturing.) 

Shoe-shining parlors: Peonage and padrone system, ii, 393-405, 447; Greeks in 
almost entire control, ii, 402; promoters of, ii, 398. 

Shutdowns, oversupply of labor causes curtailed number of working days, i, 39, 367. 

Siachras, A. I. and D: I., parties to Greek loan contract, ii, 407, 408. 

Siamese students in higher educational institutions, 11, 77, 84. 

Siberia: Emigration of Russians to, 1, 265; immigration from, to Hawaii, i, 705, 721. 

Sicilian: Definition of term, i, 273, 274; population, i, 273; large proportion among 
Italians in Louisiana, i, 568; in Italian agricultural communities, i, 565; measure- 
menta of native and foreign born compared, ii, 506-509, 514, 515, 518—524, 520, 
532, 533, 542-545; treatment of infants, 11, 547. (See also Italian, South.) 

Sicily: Population, i, 273; emigration from, i, 273, 274. (See also Italy, number of 
immigrants from.) 

Silesian, definition of term, i, 241. 

Silk goods manufacturing and dyeing: Summary of data secured, i, 303, 304; house- 
holds and employees studied, i, 294, 323-333; earnings, i, 384-386, 388-395; immi- 
gration to Paterson, N. J., i, 529; established where cheap woman and child labor 
18 available, i, 541. 

Silk-mill operatives, female breadwinners reported as, i, 830-838. 

Simmons College, Boston, Mass., ii, 8. 

Sims, Edwin W., United States district attorney in Chicago, quoted, ii, 336, 344, 350; 
prosecutions, ii, 347, 350. 

Size of apartments and of households: Immigrants in industries, i, 426-430; in cities, 
741-743. (See also Congestion, Housing conditions, Persons per household, and Per- 
sons per room.) 

Skilled labor. See Labor, skilled. 

Slaughtering and meat packing: Summary of data secured, i, 298, 299; households 
and emplovees studied, i, 294, 323-333; earnings, i, 396-404. 

Slav: Definition of term, i, 274-276; classification of Slavic tongues, i, 274; popula- 
tion of Slavic race, i, 275; treatment of infante, ii, 547. 

Slavic. See Slav. 

Slavonia and Croatia, number of Serbo-Croatians in, i, 230. 

Slavonian: Definition of term, i, 277, 278; ii, 173, 199, immigrants and crime, ii, 173, 
198-204. 

Slavonic population, i, 226. (See also Slav.) 

Sleeping arrangements. See Persona per room. 

Sleeping quarters in steerage, described, ii, 296. 

Sleswick, number of Danes in, i, 271. 

Slovak: Definition, i, 276, 277; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 171, 214, 215, 
277, 625; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence, i, 104; money on landing, i, 
103; population in Europe, i, 214, 277; effects of emigration, i, 277; number in 
Austria-Hungary,i, 219; number of households and persons studied, i, 316-320, 557, 
601, 733-737; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 506, 507, 627-636; age classi- 
fication, i, 463-467, 602, 603, 737-739; ii, 136, 286-290; age at time of coming, effect 
on English-speaking and literacy, 1, 446, 447, 481-484, 609, 612, 769-771; occupa- 
tion abroad, 1, 100-102, 172, 173, 357-363, 760; length of residence, i, 116, 349-356, 
603, 636, 637, 740; ii, 84; residence in United States, effect on Ps D nmg 
literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461-463, 477-481, 610, 613, 751, 769; ii, 147-151, 263-266; 
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residence in agricultural locality, i, 604; occupation, i, 117, 118, 363-366, 761, 762; 
in agricultural pursuits, i, 591; wages and earnings, i, 366—403, 405-411, 764-767; 
immigrant banks, ii, 413; family income, i, 412-417, 766; charity seekers, ii, 95-153; 
in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental defects, ii, 228, 237, 
270; crime, ii, 211-220; prostitution, ii, 332; gainful occupation in the home, i, 752; 
status of children, i, 470-474, 763; ii, 143-147; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-31, 33-42, 
49-55, 64-66, 76-80; proportion of children, i, 739; literacy, i, 99, 175, 438-447, 612, 
613, 770, 771; English-speaking, i, 474—484, 609—611, 768—770, ii, 151, 152; citizen- 
ship, i, 484-489, 606, 771, 772; ii, 152, 153; in labor unions, i, 417-419; conjugal 
condition, i, 447-460; ii, 137-142; changes in bodily form, ii, 510, 511, 518-524, 526; 
location of wife, i, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467-470, 756; rent paid, i, 419-422, 
757-759; size of apartments and of households, i, 426-430, 741-743; persons per 
room, i, 430438, 743-747; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426, 748-751; water supply, 
i, 753; toilet accommodations, i, 754; care of apartment, 1, 755; return movement, 
i, 112-118, 180, 182; visits abroad, i, 461-463; number in Whiting, Ind., i, 528. 

Slovaktown, Ark., a Slovak agricultural colony, i, 591. 

Slovenian: Definition, i, 277-279; language, i, 278; number of immigrants admitted, 
i, 214, 215, 279; population in Europe, i, 279; number of households and persons 
studied, i, 316-320, 640-642, 733-737; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 
627-636; age classification, i, 463-467, 737-739; 11, 286-290; age at time of coming, 
effect on English-speaking and literacy, 1, 446, 447, 481-484, 769-771; occupation 
abroad, i, 357-363, 760; length of residence, 1, 349-356, 636, 637, 740; residence 
in United States, effect on English-speaking, literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461—463, 
477-481, 751, 769; ii, 147-151, 263-266, 280-285; occupation, i, 363-366, 761, 762; wages 
and earnings, i, 366-403, 405-411, 764-767; family income, i, 412-417, 766; charity 
seekers, ii, 95-109; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental 
defects, ii, 270; gainful occupation in the home, i, 752; status of children, i, 470—474, 
763; ii, 143-147; in schools, 11, 10-16, 18-27, 49-55, 64-66, 76-80; proportion of chil- 
dren, i, 739; literacy, i, 444-447, 770, 771; English-speaking, i, 474484, 768-770; ii 
151, 152; citizenship, i, 484—489, 771, 772; in labor unions, i, 417-419; conjugal 
condition, i, 447-460; location of wife, 1, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467-470, 756; 
rent paid, 1, 419—422, 757-759; size of apartments and of households, i, 426-430, 
741-743; persons per room, i, 430-438, 743-747; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426, 
748-751; water supply, i, 753; toilet accommodations, i, 754; care of apartment, i 
755; visits abroad, i, 461-463; number in Whiting, Ind., 1,528. (Seealso Croatian and 
Slovenian.) 

Smelting: Employees studied, in West, i, 627-629; Japanese in Utah and Nevada, 
1 664. (See also Metalliferous mining and smelting.) 

Smerlis, promoter of Greek shoe-shining parlors, ii, 398, 399. 

Smith, Joseph R., author, referred to, ii, 594. 

Societies, aid. See Homes and aid societies. 

Sources of immigration, conclusions regarding, i, 23, 24. (See also Country of origin.) 

South: Expansion in bituminous coal mining, i, 505, 506; output of coal, and number 
of employees, West Virginia and Alabama, i, 505; racial classification of employees, 
i, 505, 506; history of labor organizations, i, 534; Italians in agriculture, i, 566-572; 
peonage, ii, 443-446; few immigrant banks, ii, 415. 

South America: Immigration situation in Argentina and in Brazil, ii, 639-643, 645-647; 
number of Italians in, i, 252; immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; natives of, in 
United States, i, 134, 136, 137; children of immigrants from, employed, i, 320-333, 
336—347, 627-636; literacy, i, 438-447. (See also Argentina and Brazil.) 

South American: Number of employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; length 
of Ped nce i, 349-356; charity seekers, ii, 96-101; literacy, i, 438-447; citizenship, 
1, 484—489. 

South Australia: Immigration and emigration, 1851-1901, ii, 632; aseisted immigra- 
tion to, ii, 633. (See also Australia.) 

South Carolina: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128; immigrants destined to, i, 105—109; 
Italians admitted and departed, i, 568; insanity, ii, 232; cases of peonage, ii, 445; 
no regulation of private or immigrant banking, ii, 435. 

South Dakota: Foreign-born in, i, 127, 129, 149, 155; citizenship, i, 150; Hebrew 
farmers, i, 576; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; insanity, ii, 232; regulation of 
banking, ii, 435; emigration to Canada, ii, 617. 

South Glastonbury, Conn., Italian agricultural colony near, i, 561. 

South Italian. See Italian, South. 

South Omaha, Nebr.: Public school pupils, ii, 14, 15, 17-23; teachers, ii, 52-63. 

South Sea Islanders, immigrants to Hawaii, i, 700, 702, 703. - 

Southampton, —— Inspection of emigrants, i, 198; number of immigrants from, 
and number debarred for medical causes, i, 202. 
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Southwest: Expansion in bituminous coal mining, i, 504; output of coal, and number 
of employees, Kansas and Oklahoma, i, 504; racial classification of employees, i, 
504, 506; history of labor organizations, 1, 536, 537; few immigrant banks, ii, 415. 

Space required for steerage passengers: Legislation, i, 11; ii, 590—599; regulations of 
British Board of Trade, 1908, ii, 598; lounging and dining rooms recommended, ii, 
598, 599; superficial deck area versus cubical system, ii, 599; height between decka, 
ii, 599—601; United States, British, German, and Italian laws, i1, 600, 601. 

Spain: Provinces of, ii, 698; population, i, 279; number of Gypsies in, i, 245; illiteracy, 
i, 177; steerage laws, referred to, ii, 599-600; number of immigrants from, 1820-1910, 
i, 65-96; 1882 and 1907, i, 167, 214, 280; natives of, in United States, i, 134, 136, 137; 
children of immigrants from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347,.627-636; earnings, i, 

* - 366-403; literacy, i, 438-447. 

Spanish: Definition, 1, 279, 280; language, i, 235, 279; number of immigrants admitted, 

i, 97, 171, 214, 215, 280, 625; proportion of males, i, 98; destination, i, 106-109; 

revious residence in United States, i, 104; money on — i, 103; immigrants 
bon Honolulu, i, 711, 712; number in Europe, i, 214, 279; in Cuba, i, 231; in Hawaii, 
i, 713; number of households and persons studied, i, 316-320, 641, 642; employees 
studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467; ii, 286-290; age 
classification, i, 463—467; ii, 286-290; age at time of coming, effect on English- 
speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447; 481-484; occupation abroad, i, 100, 101, 172, 
173, 357-363; length of residence, i, 116, 349-356, 636, 637; ii, 84, 85; residence in 
United States, effect on English-speaking, literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461—463, 477- 
481; ii, 263-266, 230-285; occupation, i, 117, 118, 363-366; on sugar plantations, 
i, 715; wages and earnings, i, 366—403, 405-411; family income, i, 412-417; charity 
geekers, ii, 95-109; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental 
defects, ii, 228, 237, 270; prostitution, ii, 332; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-27, 49—55, 
64—66, 76-80; literacy, i, 99, 175, 438-447; English-speaking, i, 474-484; ii, 151, 152; 
citizenship, 1, 484—489; 1n labor unions, i, 418; conjugal condition, i, 447-460; loca- 
tion of wile, 1, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467-470; rent paid, i, 419—422; size of 
apartments and of households, i, 426—430; persons per room, i, 430—438; boarders 
and lodgers, i, 422-426; return movement, i, 112-118, 180, 182; visits abroad, i, 
461-463; in Hawaii, i, 713, 715; immigranta to Canada, ii, 612; to Argentina, ii, 640, 
641; to Brazil, ii, 645, 646. 

Spanish-American: Definition, i, 280; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 215, 
280; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in United States, i, 104; money on 
landing, i, 103; occupation abroad, i, 100, 101; length of residence, i, 116; ii, 84; 
occupation, i, 117, 118; insanity and mental defects, 11, 228, 237; in schools, ii, 10-16, 
18-27, 49—55, 64-66, 76-80; literacy, i, 99; return movement, i, 112-118. 

Springfield, Mass., immigrants as charity seekers in, ii, 93-115. 

Standard of living: Low among recent immigrants, i, 499; effect of recent immigrants 
on, i, 38, 501; rent in relation to, in manufacturing and mining, i, 419-422; 1mmi- 

ants in agriculture, i, 564, 580, 599, 600; Japanese, i, 675; East Indians, i, 580; 

exicans, 1, 689; in Europe, investigated, 1, 186, 187; family incomes in Honolulu, 
1910, i, 712. (Sec also Housing conditions, Persons per room, Family income, Wages 
and earnings, etc.) 

State control of immigration, end of, ii, 564, 567. 

Staterooms versus dormitories, for steerage passengers, ii, 601, 602. 

Statistical review of immigration, 1820-1910, abstract of, i, 51-118; sources of data, i, 


dd. 

Statistics: Of immigration to United States, feque haci of 1819, i, 55; 1i, 561, 590; 
of illiteracy in Europe, how secured, i, 176; unpublished, of Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization, 1, 165; completeness of school data secured, ii, 73-75. (See also 
Scope of investigation, Census, etc.) 

Stature: Of native and foreign born, compared, ii, 510-518, 525, 526, 534-537, 545; of 
children of families of various sizes, ii, 555, 556. 

Status of children. See Children, status of. 

Steam railroad employees: Male breadwinners reported as, i, 821-829. 

Steam railway transportation: Employees in, i, 336-338, 343-348, 626-629; Japanese 
in, i, 663, 664; Mexicans in, i, 684, 685. 

Steamships: Steerage conditions on, ii, 594—602; first trans-Atlantic service, 1840, ii, 
593; number of immigrants landed at Castle Garden, 1856-1873, ii, 595; steerage pas- 
sengers, trans-Atlantic, 1899-1910, i, 183, 184. 

Steamship companies: First trans-Atlantic, 1840, ii, 593; agreement among, regarding 
distribution of traffic, i, 190; largely responsible for immigration of unskilled labor, 
11, 385, 386; employ large numbers of ticket agents in Europe, i, 190; enco 
peddling of tickets, ii, 421; too ready to establish agencies without references li, 
433; objections to 1907 ia ing steerage accommodations, ii, 597. (See 
also Steerage legialation, burg-Ámerican Line, North German Lloyd, etc.) 
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Steamship ticket agents: Emigration induced by, i, 25, 189-192; ii, 384-386; bonus 
aid to, by Canada, ii, 607, 608; peddlers in New York City, ii, 421; immigrant 
beakers as, li, 415, 416, 433; various State laws regarding, ii, 436. 

Steel industry. See Iron and steel manufacturing. 

Steerage conditions: Abstract of report on, ii, 291-303; conclusions, i, 30; recommen- 
dations, i, 46; ii, 602; trans-Atlantic, ii, 295-302; coastwise, ii, 302, 303; early, caused 
suffering and death, ii, 589, 590; regulated by law of 1819, ii, 561; law amended 1847 
and 1848, ii, 564; investigation of, 1873, ii, 596; law of 1882 amended 1907, ii, 577; 
on sailing vessels, 1819-1855, ii, 589-594; on steamships, ii, 594-602; present unfavor- 
able conditions the result of nonenforcement of existing laws, ii, 602; section 42, 
law of 1907, ii, 743, 744; Government supervision of ships at sea, recommended, ii, 
602; emigrant-carrying ships to Argentina, ii, 642. (See also Steerage legislation.) 

Steerage legislation: Abstract of report on, ii, 585-602; act of 1819, ii, 590, 591; of 1847, 
ii, 591, 592; of 1848, ii, 592, 593; of 1855, ii, 593, 594; passenger act of 1882, ii, 596, 
597; navigation act amended, 1907, ii, 743, 744; recent legislation, ii, 597-600; cubic 
air space per passenger required, 1908, ii, 601; vessels subject to laws of both country 
of departure and country oí destination, ii, 601; bills providing for Government 
supervision of ships at sea, pending in Congress, ii, 602. (See also Steerage con- 
ditions, Immigration law, Legislation, etc.) 

Stella, Antonio, quoted as to treatment of Italian infants, ii, 547. 

Stenographers and typewriters, female bread winners reported as, i, 830-838. 

Story, Justice, dissenting opinion from Supreme Court decision regarding New York 
immigration law, ii, 567. 

Stowaways: Report on, ii, 351-369; regulation regarding, ii, 761; number entering 
— States, ii, 303-367; specific cases, ii, 363, 364; not regarded as immigrants, ii, 

65. 

Street railway transportation, Japanese employed in, Los Angeles, i, 664. (See also 
Electric railway transportation.) 

Strike-breakers: Recent immigrants as, in West, i, 646; Japanese, i, 664; Mexicans, i, 
685, 686. 

Sugar-cane growing, Italians in, 1, 570, 571. 

Sugar industry of Hawaii, i, 699, 714-716, 720-722; planters' association, i, 703, 704, 716. 

Sugar refining: Summary of data secured, i, 312, 313; households and employees 
studied, i, 294, 323-326, 332, 333; earnings, i, 384-386, 390-392, 394. (See also Beet- 
sugar industry.) 

Summer boarders on Hebrew farms, i, 578. 

Sunnyside, Ark., Italian agricultural colony, i, 567, 568. 

Superintendent of immigration, office authorized 1891, ii, 571. 

Superior, Wis.: l'oreign-born in male population, i, 151: citizenship, i, 153. 

Supervision, greater, required among non-English-speaking employees, i, 538. 

Supreme Court, United States: Recommended national control of 1mmigration, 1876, 
11, 567, 578; New York immigration law of 1824, ii, 567; Massachusetts immigration 
law of 1837, ii, 567; various other State laws declared unconstitutional, ii, 568; 
decision in Keller case, ii, 331. 

Suspension of immigration: Chinese, for 20 years, proposed 1882, ii, 580; Chinese 
laboro for 10 years, law of 1882, i1, 580; Canadian Governor General may prohibit 
immigration of any race, ri, 622. (See also Number of immigrants admitted.) 

Sweden: Divisions of, ii, 699; population, i, 214, 271; illiteracy, i, 177; insanity, ii, 
248, 249; steerage laws, referred to, ii, 600; Canada induces immigration from, ii, 
607, 608; immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; 1882 and 1907, i, 167, 214, 271; 
natives of, in United States, i, 134, 135, 137, 155, 156, 623; in cities of United States, 
i, 145; crime, ii, 205-211; children of immigrants from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347, 
627-636; age classification, i, 403-467; earnings, i, 366-403; literacy, i, 438-447; 
conjugal condition, i, 447-460. (See also Scandinavia.) 

Swedish: Definition, i, 271; number of immigrants admitted, i, 214; population in 
Europe, i, 214; number in Finland, i, 236, 271; number of households and persons 
studied, i, 316-320, 557, 601, 639-642, 733-737; employees studied, i, 320-333, 
336-347, 506, 507, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467, 737-739; ii, 136, 286-290; 
age at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, i, 446, 447, 481—484, 
769-771; occupation abroad, i, 100, 101, 357-363, 760; length of residence, i, 349-356, 
636, 637, 740; ii, 84, 85; residence in United States, effect on English-speaking, 
literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461—463, 477-481, 751, 769; ii, 147-151, 263-266, 280-285; 
residence in agricultural locality, i, 604; number of bread winners, i, 778, 803, 828, 
837; occupation, i, 363-366, 761, 762, 828, 837; in agricultural pursuits, i, 548, 549, 
800, 828, 837; in boot and shoe manufacturing, i, 828; in building trades, i, 789, 
790, 828; in clerical pursuits, i, 791, 792, 814, 815, 828, 837; in collar, cuff, and shirt 
manufacturing, i, 837; in cotton mills, i, 828, 837; in domestic and personal service, 
i, 804—806, 828, 837; iron and steel workers, i, 784, 785, 828; laborers, i, 780, 781, 
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828; in laundries, i, 837; in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, i, 828, 837; 
miners and quarrymen, i, 782, 783, 828; in needle trades, i, 808, 809, 837; in paper 
and pulp mills, i, 837; peddlers, i, 828, 837; in professional service, i, 797, 798, 
828, 837; salesmen, agents, etc., i, 793, 794, 816, 817, 828, 837; in silk mills, i, 837; 
steam railroad employees, i, 828; teachers, i, 819, 820, 837; in textile mills, i, 786, 
787, 811, 812, 828, 837; in tobacco and cigar making, i, 828, 837; in trade and trans- 
portation, i, 828, 837; in woolen mills, i, 837; wages and earnings, i, 366-403, 
405411, 764-767; family income, i, 412-417, 766; charity seekers, ii, 95-153: in 
charity hospitals, 11, 258-262, 270-275; insanity and mental defects, 1i, 238, 270; 
crime, ii, 198, 204; prostitution, ii, 332; gainful occupation in the home, i, 752; 
status of children, i, 470-474, 763; 11, 143-147; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-31, 33-42, 
49-55, 64-66, 71, 72, 76-80; proportion of children, i, 739; literacy, i, 438-447, 770, 
771; English-speaking, i, 474-484, 768-770; ii, 151, 152; citizenship, i, 484—489, 
771, 772; 11, 152, 153; in labor unions, 1, 417-419; conjugal condition, i, 447-460; ii, 
137-142; fecundity, ii, 457-500; location of wife, i, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 
467-470, 756; rent paid, i, 419—422, 757-759; size of apartments and of households, i, 
426-430, 741-743; persons per room, i, 430—438, 743-747; boarders and lodgers, i, 
422-426, 748-751; water supplv, i, 753; toilet accommodations, i, 754; care of 
apartment, i, 755; visits abroad, i, 461-463; number in Whiting, Ind., i, 528; in 
Canada, ii, 612, 625; immigrants to Brazil, ii, 645, 646. (See also Scandinavian.) 

Swiss: Definition, i, 241, 280; population, i, 280; employees studied, i, 320—333, 
336-347, 627-636; length of residence, i, 349-356; number of breadwinners, i, 778, 
803, 829, 838; occupation, i, 829, 838; in agricultural pursuits, i, 549, 550, 800, 829, 
838; in boot and shoe manufacturing, 1, 829; in building trades, i, 790, 829; in 
clerical pursuits, i, 792, 815, 829, 838; in collar, cuff, and shirt manufacturing, i, 
838; in cotton mills, i, 829, 838; in domestic and personal service, i, 806, 829, 838; 
iron and steel workers, 1, 785, 829; laborers, i, 781, 829; in laundries, i, 838; in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, i, 829, 838; miners and quarrymen, i, 
783, 829; in needle trades, 1, 809, 838; in paper and pulp mills, i, 838; peddlers, i, 

29, 838; in professional service, i, 798, 829, 838; salesmen, agents, etc., i, 794, 817, 
829, 838; in silk mills, i, 838; steam railroad employees, i, 829; teachers, i, 820, 
838; in textile mills, 1, 787, 812, 829, 838; in tobacco and cigar making, i, 829, 838; 
in trade and transportation, 1, 829, 838; in woolen mills, i, 838; wages and earnings, 
1, 366—403; charity seekers, ii, 96-101; literacy, i, 438-447; citizenship, i, 484—489; 
fecundity, ii, 469—500; location of wife, i, 459, 460; in Canada, ii, 612, 626; immi- 
grants to Argentina, ii, 640, 641; to Brazil, ii, 645, 646. 

Switzerland: Cantons of, ii, 699; races of, ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; population, i, 
280; number of French in, i, 240; Germans, i, 242; Italians, i, 252; literacy, i, 
177; insanity, ii, 248, 249; no emigration problem of importance, i, 168; Canada 
induces immigration from, ii, 607; immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; 1882 and 
1907, 1, 167; French from, i, 240; Germans from, i, 243; natives of, in United States, 
i, 134, 135, 137: in cities of United States, i, 145; children of immigrants from, 
employed, 1, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467; earnings, i, 
366-403; literacy, 1, 438-447; conjugal condition, i, 447-460. 

Syracuse, N. Y., immigrant banks in, ii, 413. 

Syria, population and number of Christians, i, 281. 

Syrian: Definition, i, 280, 281; number of immigrants, i, 97, 171, 215, 281, 625; desti- 
nation, i, 106-109; previous residence in United States, i, 104; money on landing, 
1, 103; number of households and persons studied, i, 316-320, 733-737; employees 
studied, 1, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636: age classification, i, 463-467, 737-739; ii, 
136, 286-290; age at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, 1, 446, 
447, 481-484, 769-771; occupation abroad, i, 100, 101, 172, 173, 357-363, 760; length 
of residence, 1, 116, 349-356, 740; ii, 84, 85; residence in United States, effect on 
English-speaking, literacy, etc., 445, 446, 461—163, 477-481, 751, 769; 11, 147-151, 
263-266; occupation, i, 117, 118, 363-366, 761, 762; in seasonal farm labor, i, 594; 
wages and earnings, i, 366—403, 405-411, 764-767; padrone system, i, 29; ii, 392, 
family income, i, 412-417, 766; charity seekers, ii, 95-152; in charity hospitals, ii, 
258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental defects, ii, 228, 237, 270; gainful occupation 
in the home, i, 752; status of children, i, 470—474, 763: ii, 143-147; in schools, ii, 
10-16, 18-27, 49-55, 64-66, 76-80; proportion of children, i, 739; literacy, i, 99, 
175, 438-447, 770, 771; English-speaking, i, 474484, 768-770; ii, 151, 152; citizen- 
ship, 1, 484-489, 771, 772; in labor unions, i, 418, 419; conjugal condition, i, 447-460; 
jii, 137-142; location of wife, i, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467-470, 756; rent paid, 
i, 419-422, 757-759: size of apartments and of households, i, 426-430, 741-743; per- 
sons per room, i, 430-438, 743-747; boarders and lodgers, 1, 422-426, 748-751; water 
supply, i, 753; toilet accommodations, i, 754; care of apartment, i, 755: return 
movement, i, 112-118, 180, 182; visits abroad, i, 461-463; number in Lawrence, 
Mass., i, 514, 515; in Los Angeles, Cal., i, 654; in Canada, ii, 612, 626. 
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Tableware, glass. See Glass manufacturing. 

Tacoma, Wash.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenehip, i i, 153. 

Tailors: Male breadwinners reported as, 1, 821-829; "female breadwinners, i, 830-838. 

Tampa, Fla.: Households studied in cigar ‘and tobacco investigation, i, 313; ‘deserting 
alien seamen, ii, 360. 

Tanneries. See Leather manufacturing. 

Tariff, sugar industry of Hawaii stimulated by protection, i, 701. 

Tasmania: Immigration and emigration, 1851-1901, ii, 632; assisted immigration, ii, 
633. (See also Australia.) 

Tataric. See Finno-Tataric, Russian, etc. 

Tatars, number in Roumania, 1, 263. (See also Russian and Turkish.) 

Tax: Of foreign miners, California, 1853, ii, 578; of Chinese, California, i, 657; ii, 578; 
income, Hawaii, i, 704, 717; 75 be cent of i income tax appropriated for encouraging 
immigration, Hawaii, 1, 704. ee also Head tax.) 

Teachers: In public achool aa ii, 48-63; schedule form used, ii, 686; male 
bread winners reported as, i, 818; female’ bread winners, i, 818-820, 830-838. (See 
also Schools.) 

Tehuantepec, isthmus of, immigration to Hawaii by way of, i, 721. 

Telegraph and tele hone o rators, female bread winners reported as, 1, 830-838. 

Temple College. Philadelphia, Pa., ii, 8. 

Tennessee: Foreign-born in, i, 127, 129; Italian communities, i, 560, 566; Italians 
admitted and departed, i, 568; “immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; number of 
immigrants in bituminous coal mines, negligible, i, 505, 506; regulation of banking, 
ii, 435; cases of peonage, ii, 445; insanity, ii, 232. 

Teutonic: Definition of term, i, 281; population, i, 226; classification of languages, 
i, 281. 

Texas: Foreign-born in, i, 127, 129, 149, 155; citizenship, i, 150; German farmers, i, 
548; Polish farmers, i, 583; Japanese in — i, 592; Italian communities, 1, 
560, 566; Italians admitted and departed, i, 568; immigrants destined to, i, 105- 
109; competes with Canada for immigrants, ii, 609; regulation of banking, ii, 435; 
insanity, ii, 232. 

Textile-mill operatives: Male breadwinners reported as, i, 786-788, 821-829; female 
bread winners, i, 610—613, 811, 812, 830—838; females in Maseachusetta, i, 810. (See 
also Cotton goods manufacturing, Silk gooda menu tunine a and dyeing, Woolen 
and worsted manufacturing, Carpet manufacturing, a osiery and knit goods 
manufacturing.) 

Theodore, Const Greek — in Chicago, letter signed by, ii, 398. 

Theological Seminary of Evangelical Lutheran Church, Chicago, Ill., ii, 8. 

Theology, students of, ii, 76-79, 82, 83. 
hird-class accommodations: Have replaced steerage on several trans-Atlantic shi 

ii, 600; on sailing vessels only, until 1850, ii, 594. (See also Steerage conditions. 
Thurston, L. A., former Commis iones of immigration, Hawaii, quoted, i, 702, 703. 
A ete ents, See Steamship ticket agents. 

paid to Greek bootblacks, taken by pona ii, 402. 

T acc and cigar making: Summary data secured, i, 313; households and en» 
ployees studied, 1, 294, 323-333, 62 627-634; earnings, 1, 396-403; established where 
cheap woman and child labor is available, i, 541; Chinese in, San Francisco, i, 
655, 659; male breadwinners reported as in, i, 821-829; female bread winners, i i 
830-838. 

Toilet accommodations: For steerage passengers, laws of 1848 and 1908, ii, 593, 599; 
of households of immigrants in cities, i, 754, 755. (See also Steerage conditions 
and Housing conditions.) 

Toledo, Ohio, immigrant banks in, ii, 413. 

Toronto, Ontario, stature of children i in, ii, 555. 

Tourists: Arriving in United States, destinations of, 1899-1910, i, 105; regulation 

ing, ii, 775. (See also Transits. ) 

Trachoma: Defined, i, 110; classed as a dangerous contagious disease, 1897, 1, 194; 
specialists are employed to detect, i, 198. 

Tractability: Characteristic of races of recent immigration, i, 500, 501; Mexican 
railroad employees, i 1, 684. 

Trade, immigrants in cities engaged i in, i, 761, 762. 

Trade and transportation: Male readwinners engaged in, i, 821-829; female bread- 
winners, i, 830-838. 

Trade unions. See Labor organizations. 

Traders, clerks, etc., number emigrating to Canada, ii, 613. 
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Trans-Atlantic traffic. See Steerage conditions, Steamship companies, Third-class 
accommodations, etc. 

Transient immigration. See Return movement. 

Transits, law regarding, ii, 732, 748, 774, 807—809 

"Transportation: 

Interstate, of prostitutes, forbidden, ii, 578, 745; companies prohibited from in- 
ducing immigration, ii, 386, 734; elimination of American Rips from emigrant- 
carrying trade, ii, 594, 595; of steerage passengers, lines now engaged in, 1, 190; 
number of trans-Atlantic steerage passengers, 1899-1910, i, 183, 184; steerage 
conditions, i, 30; ii, 295-303; legislation regarding, ii, 589-602; fare advanced 
to contract laborers, i, 29; immigrants in cities engaged in, i, 761, 762; facilities 
poor in Hawaii, i, 719; from Japan to Honolulu, cost of, i, 703; continuous 
journey from own country to destination demanded of some immigrants to 
Canada, ii, 622, 623, 629; transshipment of immigrants for New Zealand pro- 
hibited, ii, 638. 

Provided for immigrants by— 

Argentina, ii, 643; Australia, ii, 631; Brazil, ii, 647; Canada, ii, 609, 616; New 
Zealand, ii, 637. (See also Electric railway transportation, Steam railway 
transportation, Street railway transportation, Assisted immigration, Steerage 
conditions, etc.) 

Treaties: Agreement between United States and other powers for repression of trade 
de NU women, ii, 327; between United States and China, various, ii, 578-581, 583, 

, 184. 

Treatment of immigrants in charity hospitals, various causes of, ii, 267-285. (See also 
Charity hospitals.) 

Trieste, Austria-Hungary: Inspection of emi ts, 1, 198; rejections, i, 199; number 
of immigrants from, and number debarred tor medical causes, i, 202. 

Tripoli, Greek bootblacks from, ii, 399. 

Tsintsars: Definition of term, i, 262; number of, i, 282. 

Tufts College, Medford, Mass., li, 8. 

Turkey: Divisions of, ii, 699; races of, ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; population, i, 282; 
number of Greeks in, i, 245; Roumanians in, 1, 263; Serbo-Croatians in, i, 230; 
wages and working conditions of Greek boys in, ii, 403; emigration from, unlawful, 
i, 168; some emigration due to political conditions, i, 187; immigration from, 1907, 
i, 18; children of immigrants from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; literacy, 
i, 438-447; immigrants from, in Lawrence, Mass., i, 514, 515. (See also Turkey in 
Asia and Turkey in Europe.) 

Turkey in Asia: Number ol: immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96. (See also Turkey.) 

Turkey in Europe: Number of immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 65-96; 1882 and 1907, i, 
167; natives of, in United States, 134, 136, 137. (See also Turkey.) 

Turkish: Definition, i, 282; number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 171, 215, 282, 625; 
pr pornon of males, i, 98; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in United 

tates, i, 104; money on landing, i, 103; immigrants in Honolulu, i, 712; population 

and distribution, i, 213, 282; number in Persia, i, 259; in Roumania, i, 263; in 
Servia, i, 231; in Turkey, i, 282; number of households and persons studied, i, 
316-320; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; age classification, i, 
463-467; ii, 286-290; age at time of coming, effect on English-speaking and literacy, 
i, 446, 447, 481-484; occupation abroad, i, 100-102, 172, 173, 357-363; length of resi- 
dence, i, 116, 349-356, 636, 637; ii, 81; residence in United States, effect on English- 
gpeaking, literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461—163, 477—481; ii, 263-266, 280-285; occupa- 
tion, i, 117, 118, 364; wages and earnings, i, 366—403, 408, 409; padrone system, il, 
392, 393; charity seckers, ii, 95-109; in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261, 270-272; 
insanity and mental defects, ii, 237, 270; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-27, 64-66, 76-80; 
literacy, i, 99, 175, 438—447; English-speaking, i, 474-484; citizenship, i, 484—489; 
in labor unions, i, 418; conjugal condition, i, 447-460; location of wife, i, 459, 460; 
rent paid, i, 419—422; size of xps rid and of households, i, 426—430; persons per 
room, i, 430-438; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426; return movement, i, 112-118, 
180, 182; visits abroad, i, 461—163; in Canada, ii, 612, 625; immigrants to Brazil, ii, 
645, 646. 

T yler, John, quotation from message to Congress, ii, 562. 

Typewriter manuíacturing, employees in, i, 336-348. 


U. 


Unemployment: Charity seekers, ii, 115-124, 134; oversupply of unskilled labor 
results in, i, 39, 367. (See also Occupations: persons in industrial study and in 
study of cities.) 

Unions. See Labor organizations. ' 
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United Kingdom: No emigration problem of importance, i, 168; emigration to Briiish 
colonies encouraged and assisted, i, 168; number of immigrants from, 1820-1910, i, 
65-96; 1882 and 1907, i, 167. (See also separate countries.) 

United Norwegian Lutheran Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn., ii, 8. 

Universities of Buffalo, California, Chicago, Cincinnati, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Pittsburg, investigations in, ii, 8. (See also Higher 
educational institutions.) 

Utah: Foreign-born in, i, 127, 129, 149, 155, 623; citizenship, i, 150; immigrants 
destined to, i, 105-109; farm households studied, i, 639; regulation of banking, ii, 


435. 
Utica, N. Y., immigrant banks in, ii, 413. 
V. 


Valdese, N. C., Italian agricultural colony, i, 563. 

Value of manufactures east of Rocky Mountains, 1880-1905, i, 491. 

Vegetable growing, Japanese seasonal labor in, i, 667. (See also Agriculture and 
Seasonal labor.) 

Vehicles. See Agricultural implement and vehicle manufacturing. 

Vermont: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128, 149, 155; citizenship, i, 150; immigrants 
destined to, i, 105-109; no regulation of private or immigrant banks, ii, 435; insan- 
ity, ii, 232. 

Veterinary science, students of, ii, 76-79, 82, 83. 

Vetoes, Presidents’: Arthur, bill suspending Chinese immigration-for 20 years, 1882, 
ii, 580; Cleveland, bill providing for educational test, 1897, ii, 573, 574; Hayes, 
abrogation of Burlingame treaty, 1879, ii, 580. (See also Executive order.) 

Victoria: Immigration and emigration, ii, 632, 635; assisted immigration, ii, 633; 
Chinese immigration, ii, 635. (See also Australia.) 

Vineland, N. J.: Italian agricultural colony, i, 561, 565; Hebrew colonies, i, 578, 579. 

b en Japanese seasonal labor in, i, 667. (See also Agriculture and Seasonal 
abor. 

Virginia: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; employees 
in bituminous coal mines mainly of recent immigration, i, 506; regulation of bank- 
ing, ii, 435; cases of peonage, ii, 445; insanity, ii, 232. 

Visits abroad: Employees in manufacturing and mining, i, 461-463; Italians migra- 
tory, ii, 532. (See also Return movement, Previous residence in United States, 


etc. 
Vlach, definition of term, i, 262. 
Volicos, J. N., Greek physician in Chicago, letter signed by, ii, 398. 
Voting age, nativity of males of, i, 148-156. (See also Citizenship.) 


W. 
Wages and earnings: 

Effects of recent immigrants on, i, 540, 541, 646; recent immigrants and Japanese 
displacing Chinese at higher wages, Pacific coast, i, 658; vary for old and new 
immigrant races on street railways in West, i, 646; only slightly increased for 
recent immigrants and Mexicans in West, i, 646; in bituminous coal mines of 
Pennsylvania, lower than elsewhere, i, 38; effect of labor organizations in West, 
i, 647; farm labor in West, i, 654, 669, 670, 672, 679; immi ts employ 
fellow-countrymen at lower than current, i, 654; sugar-beet laborers, i, 687; 
seasonal farm labor, i, 597, 670; of Asiatics, California, higher than formerly, i, 
679; Chinese, i, 656, 658, 659; East Indians, i, 676, 678, 679; Japanese, i, 658, 
665, 667, 669, 670, 672, 673, 675, 683; Mexicans, i, 646, 683; on sugar planta- 
tions, Hawaii, i, 707, 715, 720; results of European investigation regarding, i, 
186, 187; a cause of emigration, i, 185, 186; of Greek boys, ii, 403, 404; increased, 
in Europe, as result of emigration of labor, i, 169, 277. 

Hourly earnin 

Beet sugar, i, 688; glass bottles, i, 524; plate glass, i, 521; slaughtering and 
meat packing, i, 403, 404. 

Daily earnings— . 

No criterion of annual income, i, 39, 370, 371; bituminous coal mines, i, 300, 
396—403, 534; cigars and tobacco, i, 313, 396—403; construction work, i, 
396-403; oil refining, i, 311, 396—403; y pu and meat packing, i, 
396-403; coal mines of New Mexico, i, 686; farm labor, California, i, 670; 
seasonal agricultural labor, i, 600; glass bottles, i, 524; — and 
mining, i, 370-374, 379-383, 396-403; metalliferous mining and smelting, 
i, 686; street railways, the West, i, 646, 685, 686; of East Indians, i, 678, 
680; of Mexicans, i, 683, 685-687; laborers in Hawaii, i, 707, 715. 
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Wages and earnings— Continued. 
Weekly earnings— 

No criterion of annual income, i, 367; of Italians, in glass industry, i, 524; 
Wu E and mining, i, 366-370, 374-378, 383-396; various industries, 
i, 297-312. 

Annual earnings— 

Less than wages would indicate, on account of lost time, i, 39, 367, 370, 371; 
of Greek bootblacks, ii, 402; of Greek flower peddlers, ii, 393; immigrants 
in cities, i, 764—767; in manufacturing and mining, i, 405-411; various 
industries, i, 297-313; native and foreign born compared, i, 406, 408, 411; 
old and new immigration compared, i, 406, 409, 411; of field laborers in 
Manchuria, i. 705. 

(See also Family income and separate races and industries.) 

Wage-earners: Increase in number, manufacturing and mining, 1880-1909, i, 
491—493; per cent foreign-born, i, 493; number and sex of those studied in manu- 
facturing and mining, i, 294; in agricultural pursuits, i, 547. (See also Bread- 
winners, Employees studied, Occupations, and separate races and industries.) 

Walcher, G., investigations of, referred to, ii, 546. 

Wales: Counties of, ii, 699; population, i, 214, 283; number of immigrants from, 
1820-1910, i, 65-96; 1882 and 1907, i, 167; natives of, in United States, i, 134, 135, 
137, 623; in cities of United States, i, 145; children of immigrants from, employed, 
i, 320-333, 336-347, 506, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467; earnings, i, 366-403; 
literacy, i, 438-447; conjugal condition, i, 447-460. (See al o England and Wales.) 

Walker, J. Bruce, assistant superintendent of emigration for Canada, in London, 
quoted, ii, 615, 616. 

Washington: Foreign-born in, i, 127, 129, 149, 151, 155, 623; citizenship, i, 150, 152; 
Hebrew farmers, i, 576; Norwegian farmers, i, 548; immigrants destined to, i, 105— 
109; farm households studied, 1, 639; emigration to Canada, ii, 617; regulation of 
banking, ii, 435. 

Washington, D. C., immigrants as charity seekers in, ii, 93-115. (See also District 
of Columbia.) 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., ii, 8. 

Water supply, of households of immigrants in cities, i, 753. (See al-o Housing con- 
ditions, Toilet accommodations, etc.) 

Waterbury, Conn.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152. 

Wawarsing, N. Y., Hebrew agricultural colony, i, 577. 

Weekly earnings. See Wages and earnings. 

Weight of native and foreign born, compared, ii, 510, 512, 514, 516, 519, 525, 526, 
534-536, 538. 

Welfare work. See Homes and aid societies, Benefits in addition to wages, and Aid 
furnished to immigrants. 

Welsh: Definition, i, 282, 283; language, i, 225, 282, 283; number of immigrants, i 
97, 171, 214, 215, 283, 625; destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in United 
States, i, 104; money on landing, i, 103; population in Europe, i, 214, 283; number 
of households and persons studied, i, 316-320; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336- 
347, 506, 507, 627-636; age classification, i, 463-467; ii, 136, 286-290; age at time of 
coming, effect on literacy, i, 446, 447; occupation abroad, i, 100, 101, 172, 173 
357-363; length of residence, i, 116, 349-356, 636, 637; ii, 84, 85; residence in United 
States, effect on literacy, etc., i, 445, 446, 461—463; ii, 147-151, 263-266; residence 
in agricultural locality, 1, 604; occupation, i, 117, 118, 363-366; wages and earnings, 
i, 366—403, 405-411, 764—766; family income, i, 412-417; charity seekers, ii, 95-153; 
in charity hospitals, ii, 258-261, 270-272; insanity and mental defects, 1i, 228, 237, 
270; status of children, i, 470—474; ii, 143-147; in schools, ii, 10-16, 18-31, 33-42, 
49-61, 64-66, 76-80; literacy, i, 99, 175, 438-447; citizenship, i, 484—489; ii, 152, 
153; in labor unions, i, 417-419; conjugal condition, i, 447—460; ti, 137-142; fecundity, 
ii, 469-500; location of wife, i, 459, 460; home ownership, i, 467-470; rent paid, i, 
419-422; size of apartments and of households, i, 426-430; persons per room, i, 
430438; boarders and lodgers, i, 422-426; return movement, i, 112-118, 180, 182; 
visits abroad, i, 461-463; number in Whiting, Ind., i, 528; in Canada, ii, 625. (See 
also English and Welsh.) 

Wend or Wind. See Slovenian. 

West: Competes with Canada for immigrants, ii, 609, 610; population, i, 621—623; 
eonage in, ii, 447. (See also Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain States, and separate 
tates. 

West, Mary Mills, author of reports on the immigration situation in Argentina and 

Brazil, i, 4; abstracts of reports, ii, 639-647. 
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West Indian: Number of immigrants admitted, i, 97, 215; proportion of males, i, 98; 
destination, i, 106-109; previous residence in United States, i, 104; money on 
landing, i, 103; employees studied, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; occupation abroad 
i, 100, 101; length of residence, i, 116, 349-356; occupation, i, 117, 118; wages and 
earnings, i, 366-403; charity seekers, ii, 95-109; insanity and mental defects, ii, 
237; in &chools, ii, 10-16, 18-31, 64-66; literacy, i, 99, 438—447; citizenship, i, 484— 
489; return movement, i, 112-118; in Canada, ii, 612, 626. (See al.o Cuban, Porto 
Rican, etc.) 

West Indies: Races of, ii, 685, 700, 713, 721, 726; number of immigrants from, 1820— 
1910, 1, 65-96; Dutch in, i, 232; natives of, in United States, i, 134, 136, 137; children 
of immigrants from, employed, i, 320-333, 336-347, 627-636; literacy, i, 438-447. 
(See al o Cuba, Porto Rico, etc.) 

West Seneca, N. Y., representative immigrant community, i, 496. 

West Virginia: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128; employees in manufactures, mines, and 
quarries, i, 492; immigrants destine to, i, 105-109; regulation of banking, ii, 435; 
cases of peonage, ii, 445; insanity, 11, 232. (See al o South, bituminous coal mining.) 

Western Australia: Immigration and emigration, 1851-1901, ii, 632; assisted immigra- 
tion to, ii, 633. (See al o Australia.) 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, ii, 8. 

Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill., ii, 8. 

Wheeler, William R., member of Immigration Commission, i, 12, 165. 

White, W. J., director of Canadian propaganda in United States, annual report quoted, 
ii, 608-610. 

White Russian: Definition of term, i, 265; population, i, 265. (See al o Russian.) 

White-slave traffic: Abstract of report on, ii, 323-350; conclusions, i, 30; recom- 
mendations, i, 46; information regarding, furnished to authorities, i, 23; between 
Europe and United States, i, 30; legislation for suppression of, ii, 577. (See also 
Prostitution.) 

White-slave traffic act: Of June 25, 1910, ii, 744-747; result of Commission's investi- 

ations, i, 30. 

Whiting, Ind., population, and immigration to oil refineries, i, 527, 528. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., immigrants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115. 

Williams, Wm., commissioner at Ellis Island, action regarding homes and aid societies, 
ii, 314, 315, 322. 

Willis, H. Parker, editorial adviser to Immigration Commission, i, 12. 

Wilmington, Del., immigration to leather factories, i, 529. 

Wind or Wend. See Slovenian. 

Window glass. See Glass manufacturing. 

Wisconsin: Foreign-born in, i, 126, 128, 149, 151, 155; citizenship, i, 150, 152; Hebrew 
farmers, i, 576; Italian communities, i, 560; Polish farmers, i, 583; cheese industry 
of Green County, i, 549; wages of sugar-beet laborers, i, 597; immigrants destined 
to, 1, 105-109; employees in manufactures, mines, and quarries, i, 492; voting laws 
lenient, i, 153; immigrant banks, ii, 414; private banking virtually prohibited, ii, 
434; insanity, ii, 232; emigration to Canada, ii, 617. 

Wisconsin College of Physicians and Surgeons, Milwaukee, Wis., ii, 8. 

Wissler, Clark, investigations of phenomena of growth, referred to, 1i, 553. 

Wives, location of. See Location of wives. 

Wives at work: Families having income from, i, 413-415, 766; seasonal farm labor, 
i, 597, 598, 600. (See also Family income and Woman and child labor.) 

Wolf, Simon, hearing before Immigration Commission, i, 19. 

Woman and child labor: Establishment of certain industries in localities where such 
is available, i, 541; in textile industry, displaced by males of recent immigration, 
i, 540; among recent immigrants, San Francisco, cheaper than Japanese, i, 663; 
seasonal farm labor, i, 594-598; Russian, in Hawaii,i, 707. (See also Family income, 
Wives at work, and Children, status of.) 

Women: Citizenship of, by marriage, ii, 828; fecundity of, abstract of report on, ii, 
451-500. 

Women's Medical College of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., ii, 8. 

Woods, Erville B., assistant to statistician of Immigration Commission, i, 12. 

Woolen and worsted manufacturing: Summary of data secured, i, 302, 303; households 
and employees studied, i, 294, 323-333; earnings, i, 384-386, 388-395; industry in 
Lawrence, Mass., described, i, 512-516; female breadwinners reported as woolen- 
mill operatives, i, 830-838; Chinese in woolen manufacturing, San Francisco, 1870, 
i, 655. 

Woonsocket, R. I.: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152. 
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Worcester, Mass.: Public school pupils, ii, 14, 15, 17-23, 74; teachers, ii, 52-63; immi- 
grants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115; foreign-born in male population, i, 151;citizen- 
ship, 1, 152. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass., ii, 8. 

Working conditions: Poor, accepted by recent immigrants, i, 538, 539; effect of recent 
immigrants, i, 501; poe in bituminous coal mines of Pennsylvania than else- 
where, i, 38; seasonal agricultural labor, i, 596, 597; peonage, ii, 439—449; planta- 
tions, Hawail, i, 714-717. 

Working relations between old and new immigrants, i, 540. (See also Race prejudice, 
Assimilation, om. i 

Worsted. See Woolen and worsted manufacturing. 

Wright, Luke E., executive order regarding Chinese, ii, 798. 

Wyoming: Foreign-born in, i, 127, 129, 149, 155, 623; population, i, 623; citizenship, 
1, 150; Hebrew farmers, i, 576; immigrants destined to, i, 105-109; regulation of 
banking, ii, 435. + 


Yearly earnings. See Wages and earnings. 

Yearly income. See Family income and Wages and earnings. 

Yokaris Brothers, promoters of Greek shoe-shining parlors, 11, 398. 

Yonkers, N. Y.: Public echool pupils, ii, 14, 15, 17-23, 74; teachers, ii, 52-63; foreign- 
born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152. 

Youngstown, Ohio: Foreign-born in male population, i, 151; citizenship, i, 152; 
immigrants as charity seekers, ii, 93-115. 


Z. 
Zinc smelting and manufacturing, employees in, i, 336-338, 343-348. 
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